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$100,000,000.  The  rare  Has  also  produced  a number  of  talented 
^artists,  paintbrs,  sculptors,  musicians,  poo^,  authors,  and  actors  who  ! 
have  gainc<l  national  recognition.  * 

To  what  may  ^bo  attributed  the  remarkable  progress  that  haibm 
made  in  the  short  span  of  half  a century?  No  single^  factor  has 
contributed  more  t^an  education.  When  the  Negro  emerged  from 
davery,  practically  no  private  or  public  8chools>  except  in  isolated 
instances,  e..xisted  fdr  his  enlightenment.  F<yw*  negro  children  war* 
atftmding  schools  of  arty  type.  At  that  time  00  per  cent  of  the 
entire  colored  population  of  the  country  was  illiterate.  Now,  negroes  | 
enrolled  ip  the  public.schools  nuhiber  2,1 50,000,  The  annual  e.xpcn<K 
itures  for  negro  education  amount  to  $37,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000 
is  derived  from  negro  sources,  and  illiteracy  has  been  reduced  to 
approximately  10  per  eent^ 

This  is  a heartening  preseniatioo  of  the  facts.  There  is,  however, 
a gloomy  side  to  the  picture.  With  the  rapid  growth  in  the  Nation’s 
negro  population,  which  increased  from  approximately  4,500,000 
in  1805  to  11,000,000  in  1925,  a g£n  of  almost  lOO^pcr  cent,  new 
problems  bnve  arisen  and  multiplied.  The  proportion  of  crime  among 
negroea  has  gained  with  the  increase  in  population.  A similar 
situation  prevail^  with  regard  to  juvenile  delinquency.  While  the 
death  fate  is  being  graduaUy  reduced,  a large  percentage  of  (he  race 
is  still  living  under  insalubrious  and  unhealthy  conditions.  The  " 
complexities  of  the  modem  soeiid  brgmiization  are  becoming  a maxe 
of  rnteracting  tendencies.  The  diflicuFties  obstructing  economic, 
social,  and  spiritual  progress  con.sfantly  grow  less  simple.  The  situs*  • 
lion  calls  for  even  greater  striving  and  more  diflicult  aebievonmot 
ill  the  future.  ' 

The  immediate  peed  » more  education,  better  education,  and 
higher  edtication.  The  latest  available  figures  show  that  there  are 
approximately  48,000  negro  teachers  in  the  United  States,  including 
those  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges,  Of 
this  number,  l,p50  are  teachers  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  46,050  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  Upon  the  latter  resU* 
the  responsibility  of  educating  5,000,000  negm  youths  under  the 
age  of  '19  years,  a*  task  far  beyond  the  capacities  of  such  a sraaD 
number.  The  lack  of  joacbers  is  serious.  It  is  so  evident  as  to 
preclude  the  necessity  for  discussion.  \ * 

Elomonta^  and  secondary  education  are  directly  dependoni  on 
higher  education.  Teachers  for  primary  schools  should  have**  at 
least  two  years  of  norma)  or  college  training,  and  teachers  for  high 
schools  not  leas  tlian  four  full  years  of  college  work.  A considerabU 
proportion  of  the  ^40,950  teachers  now  giving  instruction  in  ^negro 
elomonlary  and  high  schorls  (ire  deficient  in  proper  training.  Many  *• 
have  not.recoived  more  than  a primary  acbool  preparatioh,  wliilo  the 
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, training  of  a lanw  number  of  others  has  been  limited  to  one  or  two 
jearfi  m secondary  work  or  graduation  from  a high  schools  A shortage 
prevails  nof* only  in  the  uun|bor  of  teachers  but  also  in  uieir  quality. 

The  solution  of  this  problomtis  la'rgoly  centered  in  higher  education. 
H more  toa^hena  adequately  trained  "and  prepared  for  the  over- 
whelming  undertaking  of  educating  5,000,000  boys  and  girls  are  *o 
be  provided,  the  task  muat  be  done  in  tlie  institutions  of  Itigiier’ 

* learning.  There  are  approximately  86,000  negro  youths  attcndii^g 
secondary  schools.  Largo  numbers  drop  out -before  com|deting' 
high-school  w’ork.  The  pressing  need  is  that  the  student^  now  obtain- 
ing secondaiy  education  not  only  remain  until  they  have  received 
their  certificate  of  graduation  but  that  a far  greater  pro|K>rlil>n  than 
at  prewnt  enter  college  and  train  themselves  tor  careers  as  elomenfary 
and  liigh-sidiuol  teacho^.  The  limited  income  of  the  average  colored 
family  makes  necessaiy'  grave  self-denial  to  send  a son  or  daughter 
through  college.  Only  through  the  sacrifidial  efTorts  and  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  the  negro  people  thems^ee  is  it  possible  for  them  to 
ioi|  rove  their  coiiditltm  and  to  realir.eltlie  idefUs  of  the  ra<'e.  ' ' 

Tiio  (vonomio  salvation  of  the  N^gro  is  dependent  to^a  great 
degree  upon  l)is  training  in  the  Gelds  of  ^riculturo,  mechanic  arts, 
and  crafts.  While  1,000,000  negroes  own  or  opcffite  (arms,  (here 
are  l,l78,tHM)  members  of  the  race  engaged  in  o^inaxy  farm  labor. 
Tl^c  lack  of  training  in  mechanic  arts  and  crafts  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  only  56,000  are  skilled  eraftsmon  ha  compared  with  1 ,3^  ,000 
pursuing  unskilled  occupations  or  employed  ns  day  laborera.C  All 
Slates  have  esthblishod  land-grant  colleges  ofToring  courses  in  agri- 
oidturo,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  economics.  In  Uiom  collegee 
members  of  the  race  may  prepare,  thoinsolves  not  only  to  become' 
teachers  in  these  Geldifbut  also' to  enter  into  those  vocations  with^all 
the  advantages  of  superior  specialized  knowledge.  If  continued 
pmgress  is  to  bo  made  to  higher  economic  levels,  the.  negro  youth 
must  take  advantage.,  of  these  opportunities.  The  unl<)artfed^  and 
unskilled  occupations  can  not  remain  the  gpal  of  his  ambitions. 

National  social  and  economic  bTe  demand;^  the  training  of  many 

• more  negro  professional  and  tecimical  leaders.  This  is 'also  s'question 
of  highef  education.  To  safeguard  the  health  of  the  .colored  people 
and  of  their  neighbors,  to  instruct  them  in  hygiene,  sanitation,  and 
in.  the  nioSsures  necesAiry  to  ward  off  disea^,  care  for  those  that  fall , 
dl,  are  ad  essential  as  intellectual  and  economic  development.  There 
are  3,300  negro  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  llnited  Statea^  or 
approximately  I colored  physician  to  every  3,3^  n^roes.  The  white 
race  h&s  1 physician  to  every  553  persons.  A serious  lack  of  negro 
dentists  prevails.  There  is  only  1 to  every  10,540  negro  inhabitants. 

In  (eehnicid  lines  an  evep  moi^  pronounced  portage  of  trained  ^nott 
is  revealed.  There  are  in  the  United  States  only  50  negro  arohitectSy 
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• chemists.  Professional  and  technical  education  be  obtained  in  i 
institutions  of  higher  learning  only.,  ^ 

Although  the  number  of  negro  clergymen  servhig  as  pastors  of 
churches  or  preachers  of  the  gospel  is  approxiinately  19,600,  the 
training  of  a large  number  is  extremely  limited.  Many  have  not 
received  the  benefit  of  a secondary  education  and  others  have  never 
graduated  from  college,  much  less  obtained  the  advantage  of  proper 
training  in  schools  of  theology.  The  average  nunr^er  of  graduates 
from  negro  theological  seminaries  is  less  than  10  a year,  when  the 
actual  demand  for  qualified  negro  ministers  is  over  100  annually. 
Thh  responsibility  of  providing  leadership  to  direct  the  ethical,  the 
religiotis,  and  the  spiritual  life‘  of  the  large  negro  population  is  one 
that  rests  upon  higher  education.  ' . . 

The  negro  people  are  an  integral  part  of  the  American  citizenry. 

'Numbering  11,600,000  they  represent  9 per  cent  of  the  total  popula> 
tion  of  the  United  States.  In  the  World  War,  368,000  answered  the*' 
call  to  the  flag  and  about  200,000 'served  in  the  American  Expedi-* 
tionary  Force  in  France.  Improvement  of  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  members /of  this  race,  protection  of  their  health  and  physical 
well-being,  their  mofal,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  upUft  are  questions 
immediately  affecting  the  other  91  per  cent  of  the  country's  popula* 
tion.  The  attainment  of  these  objectives  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  higher  education,  through  its  upbuilding,  expansion,  and  , 
development. 

The  ensuing  pages  contain  a critical  study  of  negro  higher  education  - 
as  it  exists  at  present.  The  facts  thus  brought  out,  not  abstract 
theories,  form  the  basis  of  recommendation  for  the  futurp. 
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engineers,  145  designers,  draftsmen,  and  inventors,  and  207 
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Chapter  II  \- 

CONTROL  AND  0NANCE 


' The  government  and  financing  of  negro  higher  educational  insti* 

^ tutibns  are  acute  problem^.  They  are  interrelated.  question 
. of  support  restd  in  a large  measure  on  methods  of  control.  Institu-  ^ 
tioDs  with  types  of  government  inspiring  confidence  have  a tendency 
to  make  the  most  effective  appeal  for  support.  Institutions  with  «, 
.poorly  understood  governing  organizations  frequently  encounter 
difficulties  in  securing  adequate  incomes.  . ^ 

^ Four  general  types  of  government  \^ere  found  among  the  79 
universities  and  colleges  included  in  this  survey.  They  are  classi- 
fied as  follows: 

» * 

Twenty-two.  publicly  supported  institutions  under  State  owne> 
ship  and  control,  including  land-grant  colleges,  normal  and  teacher^ 
training  'colleges. 

Ninp  universities  and  colleges  owned,  governed,  and  controlled 
by  independent  boards  of  trustees  and  privately  supported. 

Thirty-one  universities  and  colleges  under  ownership  and  control 
of  B»rthem  white  denominational  church  boards  and  privately 
supported. 

Seventeen  prjvately  supported  college  owned  and  governed  by 
negro  denominational  church  organizations  or  confel'onces.  ^ 

The  general  type  of  government  foimd  in  the  publicly  supported 
and  controlled  institutions  con^ts,  with  a few  exceptions,  of  compact 
boards  of  from  4 to  12  trustees  appointed  either  by  the  governor 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate  or  elected  bv  the  State  legislatures.  ' 
These  boards  include  in  most  cases  lead^g  white  citizens  of  the 
States  and  in  almost  every  instance  pFominent  citizens  of  the  com-, 
munities  in  which  the  colleges  are  located.  That  this  method  of 
control  has  established  itself  in  the  public  confidence  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  22  colleges  comprising  this  group  have  an  annual 
income  of  $3,201,675  or  37.6  per  cent  of  the  18,660,651  making  up  " 
the  total  annual  income  of  78  of  the  institutions,  the  annual  income 
of  one  of  the  colleges  not  being  furnished,  ^e  average  annual 
income  per  institution,  of  this  group  amounts  to  $146,626,  as  com- 
pared with  $109,762  per  institution  for  ^e  total  institutions,  an  ’ ' 
excess  ^f  $36,774. 
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In  the  case  of  the  universities  and  colleges  under  control 
pendent  boards  of  trustees,  it  was  found  that  these  boards  include  j 
both  white  and  colored  members  imd  are  self-perpetuating  in  cha^ 
acter.  They  have  from  16  to  25  trustees,  made  up  chiefly  of  nation* 
ally  known  philanthropists,  oducationists,  capitalists,  and  other  pei^ 
sons  of  note.  A number  of  loading  local  citizens  are  also  found  on 
these  boa^s  who  serve  to  stimulate  Jocal  interest  in  the  institutiona 
The  nine  universities  and  colleges  comprising  this  group  are  in  most  i 
cases  the  larger  jiegro  institutions  of  higher  learning.  They  enjoy 
public  confidence  to  on  extensive  degree,  and  have  a total  anauid  ; 
income  of  12,349,739,  which  is  27.4  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  the  | 
institutions  included  in  the  survey.  The  average  annual  income  per 
institution  of  this^grou^is  $261,082,  an  amount  $151,330  higher  then 
the  average  annual  income  of  all  the  institutions  surveyed  and  far 
in  excess  of  the  average  of  any  other  group. 

The  colleges  comprisin^lJhe  group  owned,  controlled,  and  supported 
by  negro  church  organizations  represent  the  real  efi’ort  of  the  negro 
race  to  provide  its  own  higher  education  facilities.  These  institutiomi 
generally  are  under  the  government  of  ciunbersome  and  unwieldy 
boards  of  negro  trustee^  ranging  from  30  to  182  members.  The 
large  size  of  the  boards  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  State  church  organ- 
izations are  subdivided  into  district  confer<mces,  with  each  district 
entitled  to  a fixed  number  of  representatives  on  the  boArds.'  Of  the 
17  colleges  making  up  the  group,  the  annual  income  nf  one  of  the 
institutions  was  not  furnished.  Eliminating  this,  the  total  annual 
income  of  the  remaining  16  amounts  to  $1,071,636,  which  is  12.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  annual  income  of  all  the  institutions.  The  average 
. annuallncorae  per  institution  is  $66,977  or  $42,775  less  than  the 
average  annual  income  of  all  the  universities  and  colleges  included 
in  the  survey.  As  this  group  of  colleges  represents  a more  or  less 
pioneer  development  in  education,  these  figures  are  of.  special  sig- 
nificance. ' 

’ A radically  different  method  of  government  exists  in  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  under  control  of  northern  white  church  boards. 
These  colleges,  which  make  up  over  Bne-third  of  the  total  number  of 
institutions  included  in  the  survey,  are  governed  and  administered  in 
most  instances  direct  from  the  headquarters  of  church  organizationa 
located  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  St.  Louis.  While 
local  boards  of  trustees  composed  of  representatives  of  the  particu- 
lar church  denominations  have  been  created,  these  boards  do  not 
usually  own  the  property  of  the  institutions  and  have  little  authority 
» in  their  government.  Sujfervision  of  receipts  and  disbursemente, 
methods  of  accounting  and  bookkeeping,  appointment  of  teochera, 
and  many  other  important  administrative  matters  are  bandied,  with 
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A few  exceptions,  direct  from  the  central  offices  of  these  donoitfina- 
tional  boards  in  northern  (/ities.  This  group's  total  annual  Income 
is  $1,893,333,  which  is  22.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  income  of  the  institn> 
Its.  average  annual  income  per  institution  is  $61,075  or 
^■^$48,677  less  than  the  average  annual  income  per  institution  of  all 
— the  universities  and  colleges. 

In  the  following  list  are  shown  these  different  groups  arranged 
according  to  the  size  of  their  average  annual  income  per  institution; 


% T 

First.  lostitutioDA  controlled  by  independent  boards  of  truftecs......  $261, 082 

Second.  Colleges  under  control  of  State  authority 145,520 

Third.  Colleges  under  centrol  of  negro  church  organisations 00,  977 

Fourth.  Institutions  controlled  and  administered  from  central  head- 
quarters of  northern  white  church  boards ..... 61, 076 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  figures  that  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  have  the  largest  incomes  are  governed  by  independ- 
ent boards  of  white  and  colored  trustees-of  whom  some  are  leading 
local  white  citizens  whose  local  pride  interest  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  institution.  The  average  annual  income  per  institution 
for  this  group  amounting  to  $261,082  is  $115,556  more  than  that  of 
the  ncgi’o  land-grant  colleges,  the  second  on  the  list,  and  exewds  that  of 
the  group  of  institutions  under  the  control  of  northern  white  denom- 
inational church  boards,  the  lowest  on  the  list,  by  $200,007. 

Included  in  the  group  with  the  second  largest  annual  income  per 
institution  are  the  publicly  supported  and  State  controlled  institu- 
tions. While  the  annual  income  of  the  land-grant  colleges  included 
in  this  group  is  considerably  augmented  by  Federal  appropriations^ 
public  confidence-  in  their  governing  bodies,  end  the  efforts  of  their 
trustees  are  largely  responsible  for  the  size  of  the  State  appropri- 
ations made  for  their  support.  The  average  annual  income  per  in,- 
stitution  of  this  group,  amounting  to  $145,526,  is  $78,549  higher  than 
the  average  annual  income  per  instilution  of  colleges  operated  by 
local  State  negro  church  organizations,  the  third  on  the  list,  and 
$84,451  in  excess  of  that  of  the  northern  white  denominational 
church  board  group,  which  has  the  smallest,  average  annual  income 

per  institution.  * •,  . ^ 

Colleges  having  the  third  largest  average  annual  income  per  insti- 
tution comprise  the  group  under  the  supervision  of  State  nepx> 
church  organizations  or  conferences,  an  impressive  ranking  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  wealth  existing  generally  among  the  negroes  of  the 
South.  That  the  negro  church  orgapizations  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide an  average  annual  income  for  their  colleges  in  excess  of  that  of 
institutions  operated  by  the  northern  white  denominational  ^arda 
is  a high  tribute  to  their  sacrificial  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
negro  higher  education.  While  the  large  size  of  the  governing  boards 
of  this  ^t)vp  has  the^general  effect  of  securing  the  interest  of  a large 
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number  of  leaders,  this  plan  of  control  interferes  with  facility  t&d  . 
dispatch  in  the  administration  of  institutional  business.  The  creation 
of  small  executive  -committees  with  authority  to  act  for  the  lun 
•Iwyds  only  in  part  avoids  the  disadvantages  of  lodging  final  respon. 
sibility  in  unwieldly  boards.  Church  politics  and.  personal  rivaliiei 
are  not  unknown  factors  of  disturbance  aDd  inefficiency  under  d^uch 
arrangements.  , 

• As  already  indicated,  the  average  annual  income  per  institution 
ol  the  universities  and  coUeges  operated  by  the  northern  whk4  chuith  ' 
denominational  boards  is  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  groups.  The 
system  of  government  from  central  headquarters  in  porthem  citiee 
makes  less  vital  the  local  interest  in  the  welfare  and  development  of 
the  alleges.  With  few  outstanding  white  citizens  of  the  local  com- 
munities participating  in  their  administration  and  Actively  engaged 
in  their  upbuilding,  these  institutions  are  deprived  of  a pAlential 
TOurce  of  support  and  influence.  With  an  average  annual  income  per 
mstitution  of  $61,076,  the  support  being  accorded  them,  as  previously  * 
pointed  out,  is  $84, 46 Ideas  than  that  of  the  State-controlled  colleges 
and  $5,902  1^  than  that  of  the.  institutions  controUed  by  negro 
church  organizations. 

The  above  discussion  deals  in  general  with  the  interrelation  and 
mterdependence  of  government  and  finance  in  the  various  groupe 
of  negro  higher  educational  institutions.-  Other  factors,  howeverj  an 
im^rtant  when  the  universities  and  colleges  are  considered  individ- 
uaUy.  It  18  now  proposed,  therefore,  to  present  the  variations  of 
control  within  the  groups,  the  annual  income  derived  from  various 

sources,  and  other  important  phases  of  administration  as  related  to 
support. 

INSTITUTIONS  GOVERNED  BY  INDEPENDENT  BOARDS  OF 

TRUSTEES 


t 


The  uiUTeratiee  end  colleges  mekiiig  up  this  group  are  genersll, 
^e^Tely  goreraed  and  economically  managed.  Members  of  the 
boards  exMbit  an  active  interest  in  their  trusteeship  and  maintain 
dose  touch  wth  the  finahcial,  administrative  and  academic  affairs  of 

the  institutions.  A list  of  the  institutions  included  in  this  group 
follows:  * 

1.  NoriMl  and  Industrial  Inatitute,  Tuskegee  Inatltuto,  AJa. 

2.  Howard  University.  Waahington,  D.  C.  ' * 

8.  ‘Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Qa. 

4.  Spelman  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

6.  ^oolo  Inatitute  of  Kentucky,  Lincoln  Ridge,  Ky, 

6.  Morgan  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

7.  Lincoln  University,  Cheater  County,  Pa. 

8.  Flak  Univeraity,  NaahviUe,  TOnn, 

9.  Hampton  Normal  and  Agrieultural  Inatitute,  Hampton,  Va. 
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Nearly  all  the  imiyerditiesi  and  colleges  in  this  gronp  are  well-known 
negro  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States.  The  most 
important  exception  is  a school  largely  of  secondaiy  grade,  but  which 
bj  reason  of  ^e  able  manner  in  which  it  has  been  governed  has  suc- 
ceed in  buudhmyup  a peftnanent  endowment  of  approximately 
S278,000,  yielding^  annual  income  of  $11,000.  • 

The  general  plans  of  administration  of  the  independent  boards  of 
trustees  are'aimilar  in  method  and  pfocedure.  While  the  full  boards 
meet  only  once  or  twice  a year,  they  have  been  organized  for  the 
trsnsactien  of  routine  business  into  standing  committees,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  executive  and  finance  committees. 

The  excutive  committee  as  a rule  has  immediate  Buphrvision  over 
the  operation  of  the  institutions  and  has  been  dele^^d  power  to  act 
in  matters  of  particular  and  immediate  urgency.  The  president  of 
the  institution  in  most  instances  serves  ex  officio  on  this  committee. 
The  finance  committee  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  handling 
ImaDcial  affairs.  In  one  of  the  institutions,  this  committee’s  powers 
ere  extraordinarily  extensive  and  include  direct  supervision  over  all 
receipts  and  disbursements.  ’ / 

Accounting  and  coat  systems  in^lBe  in  the  institutions  of  this  group 
ire  efficient  and  well  organized,  indicating  that  the  hoards  of  tnisteea 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  this  aspect  of  their  responsibility. 

In  some  instances,  auditing  comnoittees  have  been  designated  to 
supervise  the  bookkeeping  work  and  tHe  business  offices.  Annual 
ludits  are  made  of  the  accounts  by  outside  certified  public  account- 
ants. All  the  institutions  without  exception  operate  on  annual 
budgets  approved  by  the  trustees.  Administrative  officers  of  the 
institution  are  required  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  budget  except  in 
emergencies,  when  the  consent  of  the  executive  committee  must  first 
be  obtained  before  expenditures,  not  originally  included  in  it,  may 
be  made.  ' ' 

Notwithstanding  the  recognized  efficiency  of  the  method  of  govern-, 
ment  prevailing  in  this,  group,  several' of  the  institutions  were  foimd 
with  annual  operating  deficits.  This  situation  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
cessation^f  effort  and  relaxation  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ing and  administrative  officials  in  securipg  necessary  annual  finweiaT*" 
^support.  One  of  the  institutions,  however,  which  was  in  serious 
straits  until  recently,  raised  $382,000  in  a single  year  to  cover  its 
heavy  deficit.  A se^d  has  also  arranged  for  the  elimination  of  its 
operating  deficit  by  souring  increased  revenues  through  an  endow- 
ment fimd  for  its  medioal  college.  A third  university,  with  a deficit 
in  curr^t  expenses  of  approximately  $13,000,  is  suffering  from  a 
poorly  organized  board  of  trusty.  IIub  condition  will  have  to  be 
ncti6ed  before  its  finwcee  can  be  placed  on  a stable  basis. 
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As  previously  stated,  the  annual  income  of  the  nine  jiuiiveraili«i 
and  colleges  controlled  by  independent  boards  of  t^stces  aiuouots  h>^ 
$2,349,739.  The  different  sources  from  which  this  income  is  derived  j 
and  the  amount  obtained  from  each  are, as  follows; 


State  appropriaiiona tl2, 000 

Federal  appropriatlona .... — 226,400 

Church  appropriatloDs 28,000 

Interest  on  ondowmenta 850,  7(A 

Glfta  for  current  expenses.. 705, 261 

Student  fees 459,  774 

Income  from  sales  and  services 29,  844 

Other  sources 37,153 


Total 2,349,739  / 


It  is  obvious  from  a study  of  these.figures  that  the  principal  sources' 
of  support  for  the  institutions  comprising  this  group  are  interest  on 
productive  ondownfents  and  gifts  for  current  expenses.  From  these 
two  sources  alone,  66.3  per  cent  of  their  total  revenues  are  obtained. 
The  meticulous  and  careful  manner  in  which  the  institutions  are  ad- 
ministered has  a direct  bearing  on  their  income  from  these  two  items 
as  it  is  only,  through  public  confidopce  in  their  governing  bodies  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  building  up  productive  endowments  with’ 
large  annual  yields  and  have  been  able  to  make  suc^cessful  appeals  for 
annual  gifts  and  donations  to  defray  their  regular  operating  costs. 
The  proportion  of  income  derived  from  other  sources  in  this  group  is 
as  follows:  0.5  per  cent  from  State  appropriations;  9.7  percent  from. 
Federal  appropriations;  1.3  percent  from  church  appropriations;  19.6- 
per  cent  from  student  fees;  1.5  per  cent  from  sales  and  services;  and 
1.1  per  cent  from  other  sources.  ‘ ' 

Being  private  institutions  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  of  those 
universities  and  colleges  would  obtain  support  from  public  sources, 
yet  the  records  show  that  three  of  the  eight  receive  annually  State  or 
Federal  funds.  The  State  of  Alabama  appropriates  approximately 
$5,000  each  year  to  one  -of  the  colleges  which  likewise  receives  an 
average  oi  $8,400  annually  from  the  Federal  Govefnmient  under  the 
■Smith-Hugi^ps  Act.  Another  college,  located  in  Maryland,  is  also 
partially  supported  by  State  appropriations,  the  amount  being  approx- 
imately $7,000  annually.  The  largest  institution  in  the  grou}) 
received  60.7  per  cent  of  its  total  income  for  1926-27  from  Federal 
appropna,tions.  This  amount,  however,  included'appropriations  for 
capital  outlay.  ’ 

The  percentage  of  revenues  derived  from'student  fees  in  this  group 
is  not  high,  being  but  19.6  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  incohie*.  That 
students  ai^nding  these  .independent  institutions  pay  such  i 
small  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  education  is  directly  traceable  to  thi 
able  management  of  the  governing  boards. 
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, Most  of  thcsA  inatitutions  have  very  largo  physical  plants,  although 
in  the  rase  of  a few  individual  colleges  additions  to  plants  are  sorely 
needed.  The  capital  inveatiiient  in  the  properties  of  the  group 
i^oiiuLh  to  $8,329,507,  or  $025,500  per  institution.  Land  own<^  by 
the  institutions  totals  3,053  acres,  with  384  used  for  educationeJ 
activities  and  3,200  for  noncatnpus  purposes.  The  investment  is 


distrihiiled  as  follows; 

a 

Value  of  land .... $1,  417,  610 

Viihjc  of  biiilcHnga 5,  807,  743 

Value  of  equipment  and  furnishings 1,  104,  264 

‘ Total : 8,329,607 


The  universities  and  colleges  are  as  a rule  well  supplied  with  educa- 
tionnl  equipment,  large  expenditures  having  been  made  for  the  pur^ 
pose.  The  development  of  the  physical  plants  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, has  been  insignihoant  during  the  past  five  years  except  in  the 
case  of  the  university  so  largely  supported  by  Federal  funds,  which  has 
axpended  $634,000  in  tJio  construction  of  new  buildings  on  its  campus. 

The  total  productive  endowment  funds  owned  by  this  group  of  insti- 
tutions amounts  to  $16,39  ! 328'.  »The  boards  of  trustees  have  super- 
viaia$*over  the  investment  of  the  endowment  and  the  purchase  of 
securities  is  generally  made  through  a finance  or  investroont  committee 
created  by  the  board.  The  authority  of  this  committee  varies  in  the 
different  institutions.  At  one  of  the  larger  colleges  the  investment 
conunittec  has  plenary  power  to  make  or  change  all  investments  of 
the  corporation's  funds,  while  final  approval  of  the  full  hoard  of 
trustees  is  required  in  most  of  the  other  institutions  before  investments 
are  consummated.  In  the  case  of  one  university,  a special  financial 
. representative  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  has  charge  of  the 
iovestmdnt  of  the  endowment  funds  while  a New  York  trust  company 
is  custodian  of  the  securities  of  another  institution. 

PUBLICLY  SUPPORTED  AND  CONTROLLED  NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Although  the  22  institutions  comprising  this  group  are  as  a whole 
well  governed  by  ^rapact  boards  of  trusloos,  the  government  of  some 
of  them  has  been  seriously  hampered.  The  list  of  colleges  includes 
.15  of  the  17  negro  land-grant  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  7 
State  normal  and  teacher-training  institutions.  T^o  of  the  negro 
|and-grant  colleges — the  State  Agricultural  .and 'Mechanical  Institute 
for  Negroes  of  Alabama  and  the  State  Industrial  College  of  Ken- 
tucky— did  not  participate  in  the  survey.  The  institutions  making 
up  the  group  are  as  follows: 

1.  Arkanaaa  Agricultural,  Meohauioal,  and  Normal  School,  Pioa^Bluff, 

Ark. 

2.  State  poUege  for  Colored  Youth,  Dover,  Del.  a 

3.  Florida  Agricultural  and  Meohaoloal  College,  TallahaaBW, 
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4.  OeorKiii  Sute  Industrial  ColleKe,  Savannah.  Ua 

6.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes,  Forsyth.  Ga 

®.  Georgia  Normal  and  Agricultural  College,  Albany,  Oa. 

7.  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Co.tegs. 

Rouge,  La. 

8. '  Princess  Anne  Aca<1«my,  Prinoena  Anne,  Md 

9.  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Aleom.  Mias  | 

. 10.  Lincoln  University  of  Missouri,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  i 

11.  Negro  Agrichltural  and  Technical  College  of  North  Cdh>lina  Gtssd^- 

boro,  N. C.  * . ’ ' I 

12.  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham,  N.  C. 

15.  North  Carolina  State  Colored  Norraal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C i 

14.  State  Normal  School  for  Negro  Rare,  Faycttevtlld,  N.  C. 

Ifi.  Winstbn:Salcm  TcochcrF  Collcg*r,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

16.  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  of  Oklahoma,  Unt^n 

Okla. 

17.  Cheney  Training  Sebool  for  Teachers,  Cheney,  Pa. 

18.  South  Carolina  State  Agricultural  and  Mechaniojal  College,  Orato 

.,  burg,  8.  C. 

19.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

20.  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Prairie  View.  Tei 

21.  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ettrlcks,  Va 

22.  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute,  Institute, -W.  Va 

Of  these  22  colleges,  14  are  governed  by  separately  organized  boards 
of  tnistees,  2 are  administered  directly  by  State  boards  of  public  edu- 
cation, 2 are  under  the  supervision  of  State  boards  of  control,  and  the 
remaining  4 are  either  branches  of  State  universities  or  controlled  bt 
anomalous  bifurcated  authority.  •. 

Institutions  under  the  government  of  separately  organized  boanb 
of  trustees  with  a few  exceptions  represent  the  leading  negro  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  normal  and  teacher-training  colleges.  An 
a rule  they  are  among  the  colleges  receiving  larger  State  appropria 
tions,  both  for  maintenance  and  capital  ou,t|a^>>,^are  administered 
according  to  moderif  methods,  and  their  governing  boards  have  lociJ 
representation  m constant  touch  with  their  affau^.  The  goyemnient 
of  these  colleges  is  highly  efficient,  with  small  boards  of  trusteee 
largely  local  in  character  and  actively  interested  in  every  phase  ol 
their  development.  One  institution  is  supervised  by  the  superin-  • 
tendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State,  who  has  the  appointive 
power  over  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  colleges  of  this  group  under  the  direct  government  of  the 
State  board  of  education  are  the  negro  land-grant  colleges  of  Louisiana 
and  Tennessee  '^th  the  administrative  power  centralized  in  the 
principal  educational  agencies  of  the  State;  these  institutions  do 
not  encounter  the  difficulties  of  other  land-grant  colleges  in  securing 
appropriations  from  the  State  legislatures.  In  each  instance  thoy 
were  found  to  be  efficiently  administered. 
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Th^  negro  land-grant  colleges  of  Florida  and  West  Virginia  are 
wntrolled  by  the  State  boards  of  control  created  for  the  adminia- 
tntion  of  idl  the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  in  these 
Stat«.  Rigid  supervision  is  exercised  over  disbursements,  including 
operating  expenses,  purchasing  of  supplies,  and  accounting  systonia. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  inelasticity  of  the  systems  employed, 
the  boards  of  control  were  foynd  to  bo  vitally  interested  in  these 
institu lions  and  to  have  been  largely  responsible  for  their  upbuilding. 

The  negro  land-grant  college  of  West  Virginia  is  governed  jointly 
by  the  State  board  of  control,  which  has  complete  jurisdiction  over 
]U  financial  affairs,  and  the  State  board  of  education,  W’bich  super- 
rises  its  ^ucatioDsl  functions.  Divided  ^authoriby  of  this  type  in 
the  administration  of  higher  educational  institutions  has  its  dis- 
advantages, but  a spirit  of  cooperation  exists  between  those  two 
boards  with  the  result  that  the  institute  has  made  rapid  progress 
during  recent  years.  The  State  board  of  education  appoints  the 
president  of  the  college.  ♦ * 

At  the  time  of  the  inaugyration  of  this  survey  of  negro  higher 
educational  institutions  six  colleges  wore  being  sdministered  as 
branches  of  the  State  universities  of  their  respective  Commonwealths, 
lo  t|he  course  of  the  survey  two  of  the  institutions  abandoned  this 
plan  of  control,  organized  independent  boards  of  trustees  composed 
of  leading  local  citizens,  and  thus  centralpted  administrative  authority, 
(be  of  these  was  the  negro  land-grant  college  of  Georgia,  which  ever 
since  its  establishment  m 1802  had  been  hampered  by  a divided 
government  consisting  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  university  aod  a 
iclf-prpetualmg  commission.  Largely  on  account  of  this'  dual 
ineUiod  of  control  with  its  lack  of  centralized  responsibility,  this 
institution  was  receiving  such  a small  amount  of  income  from  the 


btate  that  in  June,  1923,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  a survey 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  raised  the  question 
of  withdrawing  funds  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
its  support.  When  this  matter  was  ^called  to  tfie  attention  of  the 
university  and  the  State  authorities  the  question  of  reorganizing 
the  institution  was  given  consideration  and  as  a result  a complete 
reorganization  has  boon  effected  in  its  government,  an  independent 
board  of  trustees  has  been  created  with  local  representatives,  and  at . 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a biennial  appropriation  of  $110,000 
for  its  proper  maintenance  was  made. 

M similar  situation  existed  in  the  case  of  the  negro  land-grant 
college  of  Arkansas.  For  many  years  this  institution  was  a branch  of 
the  State  university  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
Ucjil  initiative  and  incentive  were  discouraged  through  an  arrange- 
Deat  whereby  all  of  its  affairs  were  handled  by  the"  State  university 
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executive  ofncrsts  located  in  a distant  city.  Other  disadvantaf^M  c(  | 
absentee  administration  had  the  effect  of  inteikering  with^e  propv'j 
functioning  of  the  college. , Although  the  State  provided  funds  for 
maintenance  the  [Shysical  plant  had  deteriorated  to  such  an  exteai 
as  to  be  almost  untenable  for  school  purposes.  Tho*Arkanaas  Stole 
Department  of  Education  took  the  initiative  in  reorganizing  1hi 
institution.  Through  the  ofTorU  of  the  department  the  college  ir»i 
completely  separated  from  control  of  the  State  university  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  o^im  independent  board  of  truatoes.  In  1921 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  conducted  a stirvey  of  higher 
education  in  Arkansas  and  called  particular  attention  to  thr  plijsicil 
conditions  existing  at  this  institution.  Based  largely  upon  its  rcroro- 
mendatibns,  a new  site  for  the  school  consisting  of  100  acres  has  bus 
purchased  outside  of  Pine  Bluff  w’ith  a view  of  providing  improTMl 
facilities  for  agricultural  education,  a fund  of  $460,000  Vas  rabed 
for  a ndw  building  program,  a part  of  which  was  provided  by  Stole 
appropriations,  gnd  plans  arc  rapidly  being  consummated  for'plwiiBg 
this  instit^ion  on  a#  high  plant;,  coinparahlo  with  negro  land-grant 
colleges  maintained  by  other  States. 

Of  the  foiir  colleges  still  retained  under  the  authority  of  the  board 
of  the  State  university,  one  is  the  negro  land-gr«int  college  of  Tex*.. 
This  institution  is  a part  of  a system  of  agricultural  and  mcduinieil 
colleges  operated  by  the  State,  all  under  control  of  the  same  board 
of  trustees  and  with  the  same  president.  In  the  administration  of 
the  different  colleges  in  the  system  the  board  has  so  Organized  itoeH 
that  each  individual  institution  is  under  a separate  committee  of 
three  trustees  headed  by  a chairman.  Due  to  this  division  of  lb* 
responsibilities  of  the  trustoea  and  to  the  unified  and  impartial  efTorli 
of  the  board  to  build  up  the  entire  system,  this  particular  institution, 
instead  of  being  hampered,  has  developed  into  one  of  the  loading 
negro  land-grant  colleges  of  the  country. 

The  negi^  land-gcant. college  of  Maryland  and  two'teacher-traiuiog 
institutions  located  in  the  State  of  Georgia  ore  branches  of  the  Stotr 
universities,  Divided  authority  and  vague  responsibility  have  re- 
sulted in  ineffective  government  and  confused  administration. 

The  negro  land-grant  college  of  Maryland  is  not  only  a branch  of 
the  State  unive'rsity  but  is  also  a branch  of  a private  coUege'situsUii) 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Regents  of  the  State  university  control  th( 
agricultural, *mectianic  arts,  and  h<>me  economics  departments  of  thi 
institution  while  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  private  college  has  jui» 
diction  over  its.  other  academic  functions.  The  executive  head  of  tlw 
academy  is  the  president  of  the  private  college^  at  B^timofs 
Although  receivuig  funds  under  the  Federal  land  grant  acts  and  a flit 
. degree  of  support  through  State  appropriations,  this  institutMi 
appears  to  be  making  little  progress. 
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The  two  State  teacher-training  institutions  in  Georgia -are  liktrs-ise 
biodicspped  by  similar  methods  of  goveroraent.  One  ia  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  University  of  Georgia  and  under  its 
0WQ  board  of  nine  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor.  Four  of  these 
trustees  reside  in  Northern  States.  The  other  is  also  a branch  of  the 
State  university,  and  at  the  same  time  is  oontrolled  by  a board  of  IQ 
iniateos.  Its  work  is  entirely,  on  a secondary  level,  no  apparent  effort 
Kariog  been  made  to  develop  the  institution  to  a college  rauk.  Th^ 
(>Dr«rmnent  of  both  of  these  schools  is  lacking  in  initiative,  energy, 
and  concentrated  effort  in  their  upbuilding. 

All  the  institutions  under  State  coutrol  have  excellent  accounting 
6>-steius.  Bookkeeping  methods  are  largely  proscribed  in  States  where 
boards  of  control  and  budget  offices  have  been  created.  In  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  a ||iw  has  been  enacted  compeliing  all  State  edu- 
cational institutions  ns  well  as  other  State  departments  to  use  the 
same  accounting  classifications.  The  beueffts  of  such  an  arrangemont 
aic  self-evident.  Most  of  the  colleges  operate  on  institutional  budgets 
although  wine  of  the  loss  progrc.ssive  and  smaller  schools  have  not  yet 
adopted  this  modern  method  of  financial  administration.  The  books  ‘ * 
of  the  instit  utions  of  this  group  are  audited  at  regular  periods  by  State 
auditors  or  other  State  fiscal  officers  uiid  financial  reports  are  sub- 
mitted in  most  cases. to  the  governor  or  the  legislature. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  publicly  supported,  the  annual 
income  of  these  22  institutions,  -totaling  $3,201,575  eiCceeds  that  of- 
any  of  the  other  groups,  although  the^innual  average  income  per 
institution  is  not  so  high  p that  of  the  group  under  the  control  of 
independent  iKiards  o^trusVees.  The  various  sources  from  which  this 
income  is  derived  are  as  follows; 


State  appropftationa SI,  900,  101 

Federal  appropriations ^ 269,  120 

Church  afipropriatidhs 3,  063 

* Inlereat  on  endowment.  ........ ... 14,612 

' Gifts  for  current  expenaw 117,479 

Student  fees • 43R.  035 

Income  from  eales  and  ^crvicea 307,  721 

Other  aourc&i 151,484 


Total..,,. 3,201,675 

1 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  support  of 
these  colleges  comes  from  public  sources,  59.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
revenues  being  malizod  from  State  appropriations  and  8.1  per  cent 
from  Federal  appropriations.  The  total  per  cent  derived  from  these 
two  sources  is  67.7,  Of  the  remaining  income,  0. 1 per  cent  comes  from 
church  appropriations,  0.4  per  cent  from  interest  oh  endowment, 
3.7  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  13.7  per  cent  from  student 
feeSr  9.6  per  ceui  from  sales  and  services,  and  4-7  por  cent  from  other 
■ourcea.  ; , ' ^ 
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A furtherovi(j«nco  of  the  confidenc»Teposed  in  the  i^veming  be&i 
^of  the  ini^titutiona  of  this  grmip  is  reflected  in  the  fiiru  made  to  Uim 
for  current  oxpeni»cs.  The  ngures  shSw  approximately  II  17,000,  or 
3.7  per  cent  of  their  annual  incomd  received  from  this  souix‘e.  Law* 
exist  in  many  of  the  States  forbidding  a charpe  for  tuition,  except ia 
tlio  case  of  oul-of-Stato  students,  And  the  levying  of  largo  fees  agaimt 
students  is  generally  diHcountenancod.  Notwithstanding  lln^sc  ^e3tn^ 
tions  revenues  from  stiidcint  foes  amount  to  13.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
' income  or  within  6.2  per  cent  of  \hat  of  private  institutions  nmtrollel 
by  independent  hoards  of  trustees.  Being  publicly  supported,  fn 
of  the  instittitions  have  endowment  funds  of  any  size,  tht\  total  for 
the  entire  group  amounting  to  only  11*6,736. 

The  total  value  of  the  physical  planta  of  the  22  institutions  tnJdnjr 
up  this  group  i.H  110,44.3,746,  the  average  investment;  per  institutioo 
l»eing  1474,715.  Land  Uwned  by  the  colleges  consists/)!  3,751  acres, 
of  which  926  are  used  for  educatioiml  purposes  and  4,823  for  nan* 
educational  purposes.  The  ciipit al  investments  are  divided  as  follom; 


Value  of  tand $1,  417,  015 

Value  of  luiildine* • 7,  40l»,  5(i0  . 

Value  of  «qui|iinent  and  furnisliiiiRB... ........ 1,020,  171 


Tout.... 10,413,710 

One  of  the  most  impreesivo  phases  of  eduealioiinl  developmeat 
disclosed4>y  this  aurvey  has  been  the  extensive  improvement  mdr 
al  public  expense  in  the  physical  plants  of  the  State-controlled  uhI 
•publicly  supported  negro  institutions  of  higher  loarnijng.  < Over  ihr 
past  five-year  period  11  of  the  15  negro  land-grunt  colleges  lisvore 
ceived  State  appropriations  ranging  from  173,000  to  1773,000  for  new 
buildings,  and  five  of  the  sovFn  State  tcacbcr-lntiiiing  instil uUou 
from  $23,000  to  $183,000  for  capital  outlays,  fo  almost  every  can 
the  institutions  in  which  no  buildmg  improvoiiicnts  Imve  been  madt 
are  those  with  ill-defined  types  of  goveriiiiienl  and  under  dual  systsmi 
of  control. 


COLLEGES  CONTROLLED  AND  ADMINISTERED  BY  STATE  NECfO 
CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS  OR  CONFERENCES 

The  collies  included  in  this  group  with  a single  exception  aft 
owned,  Ldministored,  and  financed  by  members  of  the  colored  race. 
Their  teacliing  etaffs  are  composed  entirely  of  negroes.  Eleven  of 
the  institutions  are  .conducted  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  through  its  State  conferences,  flve  by  the  Colored  Baptk 
Church,  and  one  jointly  by  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuni 
and  the  white  Methodist  Episcopal  Ckurch,  South.  Except  for 
Wilberforce  University  in  Ohio,  all  of  them  are  located  m centers  of 
negro  populations  in.  the  South,  Mississippi  and  Viiginia  being 
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onlj  Southern  Statos  in  which  nt^ro  church  denominational  or^ani- 
tttions  have  not  established  one  or  more  of  their  own  colleges.  • The 
iostitutions  comprising  this  grouii  are  as  follows: 

].  Miica  Memorial  Colloge,  Birminahain,  Ala- 

2.  Selma  l^niveraity,  Selnia,  Ala  '• 

3.  Shorter  College,  North  Little  Uoek,  Ark. 

, 4 Ivlwani  Waters  College,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ^ 

5.  .Morria  Brown  University.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
a.  Paine  College,  Augnata,  Ga. 

7 Simmons  I'nlvcrslty,  louisville,  Ky 
h ('oleiuan  College,  Gibbstaml,  La.  , 
y Kitfrell  College,  Kittrell,  N.  C. 

10.,  I.ivingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N,  C. 

II  \Vtll»erforre  Ibiiversity,  Will»erfo,rre.  Ohio.  • 

12.  Allen  University,  Columlua,  S.  C. 

J3  .Morris  College,  Sumter,  8.  C. 

14  Ij»ne  College,  Jnrkson,  Tenn. 

LV  Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Teon. 

* hi.  Pnul  Quinn  College,  Waco,  Tea. 

17  Texas  College*,  Tyler,  Tex. 


Consifloring  the  size  of  their  governing  hodioa  and  the  divergent 
elrmcnts  involved  in  thoir  organizaton,  these  colleges  an*  woU- 
;:ovcmcd  and  administered.  As  previously  stated,  the  chief  soureee 
of  support  of  those  institutions  are  cont  ributions  from  district  church 
conference.s  or  conventions,  and  because  of  this  fact  each  district  is 
fftlitlctl  to  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees.  The  advantage 
of  this  plan  is  that  the  interest  of  a large  number  of  persons  is  secured 
lad  the  scope  of  their  influence  Is  widely  extended.  It  results,  how- 
ftcr,  in  the  creation  of  unwieldy  governing  boards  that  interfere 
wjth  the  proper  llispatch  of  their  busin^.ss.  In  most  cases  this  difli- 
fulty  has  been  offset  in  a measure  by  the  organization  of  small  execu- 
tive committees  with  direct  sup'ervision  and  management  of  the 
mstitujions  and  with  local  residents  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  them. 

These  executive  committees,  which  are  the  real  governing  bodies 
of  the  colleges,  consist  almost  entirely  of  clergymen.  Tho  bishop 
of  the  cfiurch  is  frequently  the  chairman  of  the  committee;  and  the 
other  oflicers,  includihg  the  treasurer,  arc  selected  from  the  ministry 
of  the  church.  Althbiigh  the  negro  race  has  developed  in  many 
mstances  business  men  of*  ability  throughout  tho  South,  few  ate  found 
on  the  executive  committees  responsible  Jor  the  administration  of 
these  colleges.  Th<*ir  governments  are  further  handicapped  in  many 
by  the  short  tenure  of  office  of  the  trustees,  which  does  not  exceed 
• jear.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  election  is  held  at  the  regular 
uinual  meeting  of  the  church  confercncoe  or  conventiona.  In  some 
of  the  institutions  this  obstacle  has  been  largely  overcome  by  length- 
4iUDg  the  terms  of  Uie  trustees  to  periods  of  time  extending  over  three 
or  four  years,  or  by  the  adoption  of  a general  policy  of  reoloeting  the 
le  trustees  every  year. 
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Bookkeeping  and  accounting  systems  conforming  with  • modm  " 
standards  have  been  installed  in  many  of  tbo  colleges  of  this  grouji. 
Although  two  of  the  institutions  w_ere  found  in  financial  straits,  aod 
soverol  were  not  operating  on  institutional  budgets,  special  attentnn 
is  being  given  by  the  governing  bodies  to  this  important  administra  ' 
live  phase.  Most  of  the  colleges  issue  annual  fiscal  reports,  showing  ' 
in  considerable  detail  their  receipts  “and  disbursements,  Th«e  i 
reports  are  distributed  to  the  clnirch  conferences.  The  practice  of , 
having  outside  certified  public  accountants  audit  the  accounts  hu 
also  been  adopted  quite  generally.  ^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  their  support  comes  chiefly  from  negro 
sources  and  that  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  colored  race  in  the 
South  are  limited,  the  financing  of  these  colleges  presents  a serious 
probleiii.  That  it  has  met  with  considerable  success,  however,  is  evi- 
dejiced  by  the  large  annual  total  income  of  this  group.  Nevertheless, 
several  colleges  are  attempting  to  maintain  more  ambitious  educational 
li¥a|graras  and  to  care  for  a greater  number  of  students  than  their  finsn- 
ces  warrant.  One  college  in  particular  was  found  conduhtingoleroen* 
tary,  high-school,  and  college  work  with  a heavy  enrollment  of  5<I2 
students  with  net  annual  income  of  only  $33,000  to  defray  the  cost 
Kve<^  the  institutions  have  mortgages  on  their  property  orothorfonni 
of  imftbtedness  ranging  from  $38,000  to  $75,000.  These  obligations 
are  more  than  offset  by  real  estate  purchased  a number  of  yeiys  ago 
and  since  greatly  increased  in  value,  but  carrying  charges  are  a.  heayy 
burden  and  the  indebtedness  a source  of  jveakness.  The  total  roduiI 
income  of  this  group 'amounts  to  $1,071,630,  the  different  sourcaa, 
including  the. amounts  derived  from  each,  being  as  follows: 


State  appropriations 

Church  appropriations.  . . , 

Interest  on  endowment 

• Gifttf  for  curroDt  expensea 

Student  fees.... . 

Income  from  Baiee  and  Bervieps  . ^ , 
, other  sources 

TotaL 

As  seen  by  the  figures  cited  above,  the  chief  sources  of  support 
V>f  the  colleges  controlled  by  State  negro  denominational  organizatiom 
are  church  appropriations  and  student  fees.  A total  of  62.3  per  o«it 
of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  group  is  realized  from  these  two  souroM. 
State,  appropriations  for  Uus  group  are  largely  for  the  purpoM  of 
subsidizing  teaoher-training  activities.  State  appropriations  pronda 
26.2  per  cent,  but  one  of 'the  larger  colleges  in  the  group,  psrtul||f 
State-controlled,  reoeivea  almost  the  entire  income  from  this  souroa 
The  romaindor  of  the  inhopio  is  distributed  in  the  following  pro|iF 
tiona:  One  per  cent  from  interest  on  endowment,  1.0  per  cent  kdn 
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for  current  expenses,  1.1  per  cent  from  salee  and  serrices,  and 
7.5  per  cent  from  other  souroee.  * 

Although  the  capital  investment  in  the  physical  plants  of  these 
17  colleges  is  not  so  large  as  the  other  groups,  the  ampunt  neverthe- 
less is  creditable  and  indicates  that  the  organizations  in  control  of 
them  have  made  determined  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  necessary  build* 
iog  outlays  and  improvements.  Total  valuation  of  the  plants,  includ- 
ing land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  is  $6,369,174.  The  investment  per 
institution  is  $375,251.  Land  owned  by  the.  colleges  of  this  group 
amounts  to  1,847  acres,  with  324  acres  utilized  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  1,524  for  noiicampus  purposes.  The  capital  investment^ 
is  distributed  as  follows: 

Value  of  land $1,277,388. 

Value  of  buildings... 4,  281,  848 

Value  of  equipment  and  furnlahings... 800,  938. 

ToUL 6,369,174 

As  shown  by  the  small  amount  invested  in  equipment  and  fur- 
nishings, the  majority  of  these  colleges  lack  fiecessary  educational 
equipment,  as  well  as  proper  furnishings.  For  the  past  five-year 
period,  however,  extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in  their 
physical  plants.  The  results  of  this  survey  show  that  during  this 
period  approximately  25  new  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the 
campuses  of  these  institutions,  varyingvjn  cost  from  $5,000  to  $250,000. 
Duo  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  funds,  some  of  the  colleges  have 
been  unable  to  develop  their  plants.  In  one  case  an  institution 
was  compolled  to  abandon  the  construction  of  a building  after  it 
had  been  partially,  completed  because  the  necessary  capital  could 
Qot  be  secured.  The  total  productive  endowment  fund  of  this  group 
of  colleges  is  small,  amounting  to  only  $183,748. 

COLLEGES  OWNED  AND  CONTROLLED  BY  NORTHERf^  WHITE 

CHURCH  BOARDS 

m 

Most  of  the  institutions  oomprisiog  this  group  represent  the 
missionary  spirit  of  northero  white  churohM  aroused  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  With  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  race  from 
divoiy,  no  facilities  were  availame  in  the  South  for  the  eduoalioo 
of  the  freedmen,  4ind  the  northern  churohos  undertook  the  task  of 
ntoblisbing  schools  for  their  benefit. 

Sites  were  purchased  in  the  States  with  dens»  negro  populations, 
physical  planta.^ere  provideli  at  considerable  outlay,  endowment 
funds  were  created,  clergymen  and  laymen  volunteered  their  services 
u teachers  And  were  sent  from  the  Nurth  to  conduct  these  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  different  church  denominations  organized 
boards  of  education  or  similar  agencies  with  headquarters  in  the 
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. larger  oorthera  cities  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  schools.  Thae  ' 
• boards  were  vested  with  full  ownership  of  the  properties  and  coin- 
plete  authority  over  administration,  financial  affairs,  and  acadeBuo  ! 
functions.  • 

Since  Aese  institutions  were  founded  almost  six  decades  ago, 
a remarkable  metamorphosis  has  occurred  with  respect  to  negro 
education  in  the  South  Not  only  have  elementary  and  seconduy 
public  schools  for  n^roes  come  into  existence  in  every  State, 
but  the  States  have  undertaken  the  higher  education  of  the  negro 
through  the  establishment  of  publicly  supported  agricultural  and  ! 
tnechanical  colleges,  normal  and  teacher-training  institutions.  Other 
negro  universities  and  colleges  under  the  government  of  independent 
boards  of  trustees  have  been  established,  while  the  negroes  them- 
selves have  founded  their  o\vn  colleges  and  are  operating  them  with 
success.  Thus  the  missionary  era  has  largely  passed  away. 

Nearly  all  of  the  northern  white  church  boards  have  been  slow  to 
recognize  this  change  and  are  continuing  long-distanco  administra- 
tion of  their  institutions.  In  a few  instances  the  situation  has .been 
realized  and  gradual  abolition  of  absentee  government  in  favor  of 
local  control  is  being  put  into  effect.*  This  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  organization  of  separate  boards  of  tnistess  made  up  chiefly  o( 
prominent  white  citizens  and  business  men  of  the  communities  in 
which  tho  institutions  aife  located,  thereby  securing  the  benefit  of 
their  influence  in  the  expansion  of  tho  colleges  from  a local  point  of 
view.  Ultimately  church  boards  in  those  particular  colleges  plea  to 
release  contVol  entirely,  transferring  title  to  tho  property  and  endow- 
ment funds  to  these  local  governing  bodies  organized  on  an  independ- 
ent basis,  while  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  contribute  to  their 
support.  In  most  cases,  however,  rigid  supervision  from  their  central 
headquarters  is  still  maintained  by  northern  white  church  boards. 

Of  the  institutions  in  this  group,  11  are  controlled  by  tho  boaid 
of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  headquarten 
in  Chicago;  6 by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York;  6 by  the  American  Missionary 
A'^ciation,  with  headquarters  in  New  York;  2 by  the  board  of. 
national. missions  of  the  Presbyteriaii  Church,  and  1 by  the  hoard  of 
. Freedmen's  Mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  with  head- 
quarter? in  Pittsburgh;  2 by  the  United  Christian  Missionary 
^ciety,  with  headquarters  in  "St.  Louis;  2 by  the  American  Church 
Institute  for  Negroes  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  and  1 by 
the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a Pennsylvania  corporation 
Because  of  the  divergent  policies  adopted  by  the  different  church 
boards  in  governing  the  colleges,  their  dissimilar  methods  of  admin* 
istration,  imd  systems  of  finance,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  discus 
each  one  of  them  aeparatelyr  • ^ 
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The  policy  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  the  maintenance  of  general  supervision  from  its  central 
headquarters  over  the  finances,  administration,  and  academic  func- 
tions of  the  institutions  under  its  control.  Through  the  Board  of 
Education  for  Negroes,  a corporation  organized  under-  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  board  of  education  holds  title  to  the  physical 
properties  and  holds  in  trust  the  productive  endowment  funds  of 
its^collcges.  Insurance  policies  on  .tiie  buildings  and  contents  of  the 
Bchools  are  undon^'ritten  in  the  name  of  the  board,  which  pays  the 
annual  premiums.  A list  of  the  institutions  under  the  supervision 
of  the  board  and  included  in  this  survey  follows: 

1.  Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

2.  Bcthune>Cookman  College,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

3.  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

4.  New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

6.  Rust  College,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

6.  Claflin  Universily,  Orangehurg,  S.  C. 

7.  Walden  CoUege,*^  Nashville,  Tcnn. 

6.  Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Morrbtown,  Tenn, 

9.  Samuel  Huston  College,  Austin,  Tex. 

10.  Wiley  College,  Marshall,  Tex. 

11.  Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

In  addition  to  this  list,  the  board  of  education  makes  annual 
grants  to  Morgan  College  in  Maryland,  an  independently  controlled 
institution.  The  boards  of  trustees  of  tliree  of  these  colleges,  Clark 
‘ University,  Bethune-Cookman  Collegel  and  Bennett  College  for 
Women,  have  m'ore  or  less  local  authority  in  their  adqiinistration, 
althouglj  this  church  board  from  its  northern  headquarters  exercises 
partial  supervision. 

In  controlliug  its  .institutions,  the  Chicago  board  has  created  local 
lioards  of  trustees  made  up  chiefly  of  negro  clergymen  and  white 
laymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  order  to  cnmply  with 
the  Slate  charters  of  the  colleges.  These  local  trustees,  however, 
are  without  real  power,  as  practically  ail  the  business  of  the  colleges 
istransacted  directly  between  tbo  presidents  of  the  institutions  and  the 
central  office  in  Chicago.  The  institutions  are  operated  on  annual 
budgets,  which  are  prepared  by  their  presidents  and  sent  direct  to 
the  church  board  without  submission  to  the  local  board  of  trustees. 
Figures  in  the  budgets  are  subject  to  whatever  changes  the  Chicago 
office  may'  see  fit  to  bring  them  within  the  income  of  the  school. 
Appointment,  of  the  teAchers  and  all  other  important  administrative 
matters  are  also  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central  headquarters. 
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Under  a provision  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metb* 
ndist  Episcopal  Church,  its  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  tun 
over  the  control  of  any  of  the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction  to  locd 
boards  of  trustees  ‘ whenever  the  properties  will  be  secure  and  the 
expenseis  assured.  In  the  case  of  two  higher  educational  institutiong  i 
this  has  Been  done.  . ^ 

Detailed  supervision  is  likewise  maintained  over  the  finances  and  | 
accounting  of  the  colleges.  Through  blank  forms  furnished  to  the  ' 
business  ofiicoi  a uniform  and  prescribed  system  of  bookkeeping  has 
been  established  throughout  the  system  of  schools. . Duplicates  of 
the  accounts  of  the  colleges  are  sent  monthly  to  the  Chicago  office 
for  checking  receipts  and  disbursements,  fa^nk  balances,  and  canceled 
checks.  The  salary  of  the  president  is  paid  directly  to  him  by  check 
fronar^t^TVentml  headquarters,  and  all  members  of  the  faculty  must 
sign  receipts  upon  being  paid  their  salaries.  Instead  of  havmg  the 
books  audited  by  outside  public  accountants,  the  j3oard  employs  ita 
own  traveling  auditor  jfor  this  purpose.  The  accounting  and  book- 
keeping methods  of  the  schools  under  the  control  of  thb  board  wen 
found  in  good  shape  in  every  respect  except  in  the  case  of  one  college, 
which  was  unable  to  furnish  a full  statement  of  its  receipts. 

* The  total  annual  income  of  the  11  institutions  comprising  this 
group  amounts  to  1527,795.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  $47,081,  per 
institution,  whiph,  with  one  exception,  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
per  institutional  income  of  any  other  group  df.coUcgcs  operated  by 
northern  and  white  church  'denominational  boards.  The  differeot 
sources  from  which  this  income  is  derived  and  the  amount  from  each 
follows;  . * 


Stole  appropriations $1, 100 

Church  appropriations........... 210,  600 

Interest  on  endowment 25,  432 

Gifts  for  current  expenses^ 48,918 

Student  fees 187,487 

Income  from  sales  and  services 9,  677 

Other  sou rces.v ^..  44,072 


Total 827,795 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  that,  although  maintaining  fuD 
control  over  the  colleges,  the  board  o(  education  of  the  MetbodiM 
Episcopd  Church  contributes  only  39.9  per  cent  of  their  total  incomes 
As  student  fees  provide  35.6  per  cent,  the  appropriations  of  the  board 
exceed  the  revenues  from  this  source  by  only  4.3  per  cent.  Reduced 
appropriations  by  the  board  are  due  partially  to  the  lesbcned  coD'tn- 
butions  made  by  the  congregations  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches  throughout  the  country.  Other  sources  of  support  include 
0.1  per  cent  hx>m  State  appropriations,  4.8  per  cent  from  mterestoo 
endowment,  9.2  per 'cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  1.9  per  coat 
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from  revenues  from  sales’and  services,  and  8.5  per  cent  from  other 
sources. 

Tfic  capital  investment  of  die  Methodist  Episcbpal  Church  in 
these  colleges,  however,  is  large,  oxceediAg  that  of  any  other  church 
denominational  oiganization.  The  total  values  of  the  physical  plants 
of  the  11  institutions  amount  to  14,403.014,  or  $400,274  ner  institu* 
tioQ.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  is  744,  of  which  331  acres  are  used 
for  campus  and  413  for  noueducational  purposes.  The  mvostment  is 


divided  as  follows: 

Value  of  land $1,  261,  423 

Value  of  buildings I — ’ 2,  700,  076 

Value  of  equipment  and'  furnishings I 461, 516 


Total..: 1 •. 4,403,014 

Improvement  of  the  physic&l  plants  of  these  colleges  during  the 
' past  five  years  has  not  been  as  extensivoVn  in  some  of  the  othergroups/^ 
It  has-been  centered  in  a few  institutions.  No  improvements  except 
OD  a minor  scale  have  ^een  made  at  6 of  the  1 1 colleges,  while  at  the  5 
remaining,  13  now  buildings  have  been  erected,  varying  in  cost  from 
• 125,000  up  to  $215,000  each.  All  the  college  properties  .are  free  ffom 
mortgages  or  other  indebtedness.  . \ 

The  productive  endowments  of  the  institutions  making  up  this 
group  amount  Ur$54 1 ,860.  The  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal'Church  holds  endowments  in  trust  and  has  complete  charge 
ef  the  investment  of  the  funds.  While  records  are  kept  of  the  securi- 
ties belonging  to  each  individual  ii^tution,  the  income  from  the 
endowment  is  pooled  and  prorated  ann^lly  among  the  colleges,  each 
receiving  the  sajmo  rate  of  interest.  In  192&727  iLamounted  to  5J^ 
per  cent.  A Chicago  trust  company  has  cha^jjjfe  of  collecting  the 
income  on  the  endowment  funds,  for  which  it  receives  a commission 
of  50  cents  ^r  $1,000.  r 

COLLEGES  UNDER  CONTROL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  HOME 

MISSION  SOCIETY 

^ ( 

Thej^nciple  upon  which  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Socie^i^D)ise8  its  operation  of  the  institutions  under  its  supervision 
ia  tjmt  the  colleges  were  started  as  the  property  of  the  society.  Alto-  * 
gather  the  society  conducts  eight  colleges  for  negroes,  but  only  six  of  ^ 
them  participated  in  this  survey.  The  list  of  the  colleges  included  in 
the  survey  follows:  , 

1.  Benedict  College,  Columbia.  3.  C.  . " t * 

3.  Biabop  College,  Moraball,  Tex.  , ' ^ 

3.  JackaoD  College,  Jackson,  Mias. 

4.  8baw  Univeralty,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

6.  Morehouse  College,  At  lanta,  Oa.  ' ^ . 

. ,0.  Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond.  Va. 
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>Except  in  the  case  of  Virginia  Union  University,  where  a oonait^ 
able  part  of  the  land  ia  vested  in  the  name  of  a board  of  trustees,  the 
society  holds  title  to  the  lands,  buildings,  and  productive  endowment*  : 
of  these  institutions  and  exercises  large  authoi^y  over  their  admini*- 
tration,  particularly  with  regard  to  all  financial  matters.  Its  method 
of  government  consists  of  a dual  arrangement  by  which  the  society 
controls  the  institutions  both  through  the  boards  of  trustees  lad  • 
through  its  central  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  boards  of  trustees,  which  arc  self-perpetuating  in  characUr,  i 
are  made  up  of  officers  of  .the  society,  negroes,  and  southetn  whiUa. 
Under  most  of  the  college  charters,  the  right  to  nomiriate  a cerUin 
number  of  the  trustees  prior  to  their  electidn  is  lodged  in  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  The  result  is  thart  this  society  prac- 
tically names  the  majority  of  the  trustetf^  in  some  of  the  institutions 
and  tfbout  one-third  in  others.  An  examination  of  the  composition 
of  the  boards  shows  that  the  white  members  in. many  cases  are  officials 
of  the  American  BapTist  Horae JWissiop  Society  and  that  they  ..re  the 
principal  officers  and  members  of  the  society's  executive  eoinmitte*. 
Frbm  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  trustees  are  Ipcal  on.  soutbon 
white  members,  some  being  clergymen. 

While  thus  maintaining  a certain  degree  of  oontTol  of  tfie  cpllogt* 
through  the  boards  of  trustees,  the  New  York  office  of  the  society 
excercises  further 'suporvisioh  through  its  power  of  approval  or  db- 
approval  over  annual  budgets,  salary  schedules,  and  the  appoiritmeol 
of  teachers.  Thq.  office  also  recommends  the  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  systems  in  use  in  the  colleges  and  employs  its  own  travd- 
ing  auditor  who  visits  the  colleges  amd  makes  regular  Inspection  of 
their . bogks.  The  auditor  likewise  conducts  investigations  into 
extravagant  expenditures,  unauthorized  loans,  and  other  siinilu 
transactions,  which  he  reports  to  the  central  headquarters.  All  tha 
colleges  are  required  to  make  monthly  repofts  showing  receipts  and 
disbursementii  oh  blank  forms  furnished  by  the  society.  Financii) 
accounts  were^^fouqd  in  veij  good  shape  throughout  this  system  dJ. 
schools.  " * ' . • 

The-  institutions  ipcluded  in  this  survey  under  the  control  of  the 
American  Baptist  Horae  Mission  Society  havq,a  toth^naq^ancome 
of  1465,897,  or  $77,649  per  institution.  The  aiPQUP^nifei^iBSfroni 
different  sources  are  as  fdllows:  . 


Stale  appropiiatioDs 

0 

Church  appropriations. 

% 

1 • 

Intereat  on  endowment 

, Gifts  (or  current  expensca.... 

Student  feea... 

locome  from  salea^and  aervicfifi 
• Other  sources- ...“I- 

•4 

TotaL , _ 
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As  indicated  under  the  item  of  churcli  appropriations  amounting 
to  |71,440,  contributions  for  the  support  of  these  six  institutions' 
by  the  American  Baptist  Homo  \fission  Society  are  not  largo.  On  a 
basts  of  these  iigureSf  15.3  per  cent  of  the  total  income  is  provided 
by  this  church  board,  or  8 per  cent  less  than  the  income  derived 
from  student  fees,  which  comprises  23.3  per  cent.  The  proportion 
of  the  total  revenues  derived  front  other  sources  included  0.7  per 
cent  from  State  appropriations,  12.3  per  cent  froin  interest  on  endow 
ment,  8:5  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  12.3  per  cent 
f(0w  sales  ai^  services,  and  27.6  per  cent  from  other  sources,  in 
conrection  with  ’incomes  received  from  gifts  for  current  expenses 
the  Xmerican  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  maintains  that  tlie 
greater  proportion  of  the  receipts  from  this  source  are  obtained 
through  its  effofts^ 

The  total  value  of  the  physical  plants  of  the  six  colleges  of  this  ' 
group  is  13,265,290,  the  investment  per  ■institution  being  $553,058. 
The  amount  of  land  included  in  the  plants  is  n^  largo,  amounting 
to  224  acres.  Most  of  it  is  property  located  within  the  limits  of 
cities.  Of  the  224  acres,  199  are  used  for  campus  and  25  for  non- 
canipus  purposes.  The  total  investment  is  made  up  of  the  following 
items:  • . ' 


Value  of  land *091,  800 

Value  of  buildingt.: 2,  J33,  299 

_VaIue  of  equipment  and  furniahinge... 340,  101 


Total. • 3;  265,  290 


Among  this  group  of  colleges  capital  outlays  for  new  biiildipgs 
have  not  been 'large  during  the  past  five  years.  Atrone  of  the  institu- 
tions no  improvements  of  any  type  have  been  made. during  this 
period,  while  in  the  others,  five  major  buildings  and  seven  minor 
structures  have  beea  erected,  ranging  in  costs  from’  $6,000  up  to 
$1^,000.  ^veral  of  the  physical  plants  are  in  need  of  development. 

The  productive  endowments  of  the  different  colleges  total  $1,226,- 
959.  The  principal  of  the  endowments  is  controlled  and  invested 
by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  Although  a book 
^ord  is  kept  of  the  amount  of  the  endowment  belonging  to  each 
institution,  the  funds  are  not  invested  in  separate  securities  for  each 
' institution,  $900,000  bemg  invested  as  a separate  school  fund  and 
Ihe  remaining  $326,959  being  pooled  with  the  other  investments  of 
the  society,  which  include  trust  funds  for  various  chtirch  purposes. 
The  amount  of  abnual  income  which  each  institytion  receives  from 
, ito  endowment  funds  is  based  on  its  pro  rata  share  of  thb  income 
frem-the  pool  of  securities.  The  society  has  not  been  paying  the 
income  from  the  $326,959  separately  to  the  colleges,  but  has  been 
bcluding.it  in  its  lump  sum  appropriations  for  their  support.  Ii| 
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this  connection,  the  .society  plans  to  place  the  securities  in  which 
these  endowment  funds  are  invested  in  an  educational  fund  and  pay 
the  mcome  direct  to  the  colleges.  * 

COLLEGES  UNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY 

ASSOUATION 

The  American  Missionary  Association  as  a corporate  body  organized 
under  a charter  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  tJ»c  State  of  New  York 
owns  in  its  own  name  tlie  pro^Rk-ties  of  the  six  colleges  under  its  con* 
trol,  with  tlie  e.xception  of  sofie  minor  .real  estate-  at  one  of  the 
institutions,  It  also  holds  a large  share  of  their  cndowinents  in 
trust.  Insurance  policies  on  tlie  buildings  and  contents  are  ilnde^ 
written  in  favor  of  the  association,  which  pays  the  annual  premiums. 
The  institutions  operated  by  this  association  ai*e  as  follows:' 

1.  Talladega  CoHogo,  Talla<lega,  Ala. 

2.  Straight  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 

3.  Tougftloo  College,  Tougaloo,  Miss. 

4.  Brick  Junior  College,  Brick,  N,  C,  ' * .* 

6.  LeMoyne  Junior  College,  Memphis,  Tenn.  * 

6.*  Tiliotson  College,  Aiiatin,  Tex.  ' > . 

The  policy  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  in  the  operation 
of  its  colleges  is  similar  in*  some  respects  to  that  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  This  association  is  represented  on 
all  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the'  institutions  • and  superrises  thrif 
administration,  m a comprehensive  w^  from  its  central  ofTice  in 
New  York.  * Under'tlie  charters  of  the  colleges^  power  of  nominating 
or  approving  the  trustees  is  vested  in  the  association,  , In  organizing 
the  boards  of  trustocs,  which  are  6clf‘-perpetuatiag,  tlie  association^ 
is  represented  by  several  of  its  own  officers,  although  such  ofificersLjlo 
pot*  represent  a controlling  majority.  However,  alumni,  local  real- 
dents  (colored  and  white),  and  the  faculties,  are  also  reprosentod  on 
the  boards  of.  trustees.  Of  the  six  colleges  of  this  group,  two  have 
no  boards  of  trustees  and  are  rnanaged  direct  from  the  New  York 
office  of  the  association.  It  was  found  that  both  oC  them  are  seridualy 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  local  interest  in  their  welfare.  The  sub* 
staiUiaJ  progress  made  by  one  of  the  institutions  of  this  group,  how- 
ever, is  due  directly  to  the  keen  interest  exhibited  by  its  board  of 
^stees  in  its  development. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  association  has  an  extensive  organiza* 
tion  with  direct  supervision  over  practically  every  function -oh  tba 
colleges.  The  executive  secretary  has  jurisdiction  over  all  questiow 
of  general  policy,  administration,  and  finaneb.  A superiptondonidf 
buildings  and  grounds  has  charge  of  the  buildings  and  thcr  propertiea, 
inspects  the  physical  plants  periodically,  and  rocomtnonds  and  supoh 
vises  improvements.  The  final  'seleblidn  -and  appointment  of  all  th» 
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lewhere  are  made  by  the  central  office,  a personnel  secretary  having 
been  created  for  thia  purpose.  This  personnel  secretary  receives  the 
sppHcatfons,  e.\amines  into  the  qualifications  of  the  applicants,  and 
confers  with  the  presidents  and  deans  of  the  institutions  before 
making  final  decisions.  A research  secretary  makes  special  surveys 
prelhninary  to  determining  major  questions  of  policy  and  educational 
objectives.  He  also  acts  as  an  educational  adnser  to  all  teachers 
following  personal  visits  to  the  institution  and  firsthand  .observation 
of  their  teaching.  , . 

,ln  tiontrolling  the  finances  of  the  institutions'  tfe  American  Mis- 
sionary.Association  requires  that  annual  budgets  be  submitted  to  its 
central  office  by  each  of  its  colleges,  show'ing  estimated  receipts  and 
f.Tpen(lit\ircs.  The  individual  budgets  are  received  by  the  executive 
secretary,  who  makes  recommendations  for  appropriations  to  a special 
committee  on  appropriations,  which  reports' directly  to  the  director 
of  the  association  for  fitml  dccisioiJ.  Fipkncial  Reports  must  be 
submitted  monthly  to  the  New  York  headquarters  covering  all 
revenues  and  disbursements,  outstanding  obligations,  canceled  checks, 
and  receipted  invoices,  which  are  carefully  checked.  A’  quarterly 
departmental  budget  report  is  also  required.  The  association  fur- 
niahes  forms  and  blanks  for  these  reports  as  well  as  for  the  accounts 
kept  in  the  business  offices.  No  audita  by  outside  public  accountants  • 
are  made,  but  the  books  of  the  institution  were  found  Uniformly  in 
good  shape.  In  order  tb  encourage  the  alumni  organizations  the  * 
a.'^ooitttion  pays,  the  expense  of  all  campai^s  for  progress  work 
condiicte.d  for  the  benefit  of  the  colleges. 

The  total  annual  income  of  tl\p  six  institutions  is  1408,969,  or 
168,162  per  institution.  The  different  sources  of  support  with  the 
amounts  received  from  each  follow;  ‘ 


Church  appropriafiona $216,653 

Interest  on  endowment.  . 13,  699 

Qifta  for  current  expenses 46,717 

r ■ - Student  fees. — fiO,  770 

Income  from  sales'Bnd  services — -....j..  10,237 

Othce  sources 12,893  , 


Totol 


408,  960 


In  contrast  to  some  of  the  other  northern  whit^  church  boards, 
the  American  Missionary  Association  is  the  chief  source  of  support 
of  the.  colleges  under  its  control,  its  appropriations  anounting  to 
52.*9  per  cent  of  the  total  incqme.  The  proportions  derived  from 
other  soiuces  are  distributed  ^ follows:  3.3  per  cent  from  interest  on 
endowment,  11.5  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  24.4  per 
cent  from  student  fees,  4.7  per  cent  from  sales  ^d  services,  and  3.2 
per  cent  from  other  sources. 


' * 29204'— 29 8 
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A capital  investment  of  12,367,538  has  been  made  in  the  ph^iiei’ 
plants  of  colleges  of  this  group,  the  average  investment  per  institutioii 
being  $477,893.  A considerable  amount  of  land  is  included  in  Um 
properties,  the  total  amounting  to  2,456  acres.  Only  146  acres,  how- 
ever, are  utilized  as  campus,  the  remainder  being  used  for  noneduca- 
tional  purposes.  The  following.items  make  up  the  total  ioveslDient; 


Value  ofland....* $713,000 

Value  of  buildinga 1,988,755 

Value  of  equipment  and  furnishings 165,  783 


2.  867.  538 


I 


As  indicated  by  these  figures  the  pn>vision  for  educatiqnal  equip- 
ment in  the  colleges  with  one  or  two  exceptions  is  small,  ih$  total 
value  of  all  the  equipment,  including  furnishings,  amounting  onlj 
to  $165,783.  Similarly,  practically  no  capital  improvements  hate 
been  made  in  physical  plant  during  the  past  five  years,  e.xcopt  in' the 
case  of  one  institution,  whore  four  new  buildings  have  been  erected' 
at  a cost  of  $277,000.  At  this  institution  some  $200,000  oddilioni) 
has  been  expended  for  equipment  and  repairs  during  this  period.'  ^ 
Productive  endowments  belonging  to  the  colleges  total  $311,212. 
The  Now  York  office  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  hu 
control  of  the  investment  of  most  of  these  trust  funds  and  segregatee 
the  investments  of  each  college.  In  the  ptiyment  of  the  annual 
income  from  the  securities,  the  association  in  some  instances  sends  a 
separate  check  while  in  others  the  yield  from  the  endowment  is 
included  in  its  regiilac  approi^riationa. 


COLLEGES  UNDER  CONTROL  OF  BOARD NATIONAL  mIsSIOSS 
OF  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  Of 
AMERICA 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  operatsc 
two  colti^ges  for  the  education  of  negroes  included  in  this  survey, 
through- its  Division  of  Missions  for  Colored  People  of.  the  Board  of 
IJationol  Missions,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  The  names  of 
these  colleges  aro  as  follows! 

Barber  College  for  Women,  Anniston,  Ala. 

^ Johnoon  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte,  N,  C. 

This  board  holds  the  properties,  insurance  policies,  and  trust  funds 
of  ^ha  in.stitutiqns  under  its  jurisdiction.  While  the  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University  has  a local  board  of  trustees,  the  body  acts  merely 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  all  financial,  administrative,  and  academic 
matters  being  handled  from  the  headquarters  of  the  organization  el 
Pittsburgh.  In  the  case  of  Barber  College  for  Women,  there  is  also 
a boRrd  of  trustees,  which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  its  sffein 
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ire  manfl;;ed  direcdj^  by  the  Division  of  MiBsions  for  Colored  People 
from  its  central  office. 

The  method  of  control  of  the  colleges  by  this  orgonizatioD  is  prob* 
ibly  more  rigid  th^  that  existing  in  any  other  northero  white  church 
board.  The  secretary  of, the  division  at  Pittsburgh  retains  all  the 
ippropriations  made  for  the  colleges,  keeps  tlie  general  accounts,  and 
pays  all  th^  bills  by  check  after  invoices  have  been  submitted  by  the 
presidents.  The  only  receipts  handled  locally  are  student  fees.  A 
^sU'ni  of  bookkleplng  is  prescribed ; the  institutions  are  required  to 
render  monthly  financial  reports  and  submit  annually  a complete* 
inventor}'  of  the  property.  The  Pittsburgh  office  also  has  its  travel- 
ing auditor,  who  examines  the  books  and  accounts  periodically.  The 
colleges  operate  on  an  annual  budget,  which  is  subject  to  the  final 
ippruval  of  the  division  of  lljssions.  ' 

Total  annual  revenues  of  this  group  are  1174,260,  which  are  to  be 
considerably  augmented  as  soon  as  one  of  the  colleges  commences  to 
receive  tho  yield  on  its  endowment,  estimated  at  from  |5QO,000  to 

1750.000.  The  average  income  per  institution  amounts  to  187,130. 
Of  the  total  income,  the  church  organisation  in  control  of  these  two 
colleges  contributes  30:9  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-tbiid,  while  32,3 
per  cent  is  derived  from  interest  on  endowment,  33.9  per  cent  from 
student  fees,  and  0.9  per  cent  fitftu  State  appropriations. 

The  physical  plants  of  the  two  institutions  have  a total  value  of 

11.129.000,  of  which  1445,000  is  invested  in  land,  1626,000  in  build- 
ings, and  158,000  in  equipment  and  furnishings.  Inoneof  the  colleges, 
$250,000  has  been  e.xpended  in  the  last  five  years  for  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  improvements  in  its  physical  plant,  and  in  tho 
other  the  capital  outlay  has  been  limited  to.  rebuilding  its  main 
structure. 

The  total  productive  endowments  of  the  colleges  making  up  this 
group  are  largo,  exceeding  that  of  ©very  other  church  board.  One  of 
the  colleges  has  an  endowment  amounting  to  II  ,606,635.  The  other 
hi8  an  endowment  estimated  at  between  $500,000  and  $750,000,  which 
Das  l>ecn  inactive  but  i^  Portly  to  commence  making  a regular  annual 
return  to  the  institution.  The  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Division  of 
Missions  for  Colored.  People  holds  these  endowments  in  trust,  the 
annual  yield  being  credited  to  a special  account  maintained  for  that 
purpose,  instead  of  being  paid  direct  to  the  institutions.' 


COLLEGES  UNDER  CONTROL  OF^ BOARD  OF  FREEDMEN’S  MIS- 
SIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NORTH 
• AMERICA 

The  Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  with  headquarters  i[n  Pittsburgh,  conducts 
only  one  institution  of  college  rank  for  negroes,  Knoxville  College  - 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  . 
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Title  to  the  physical  properties  of  this  college,  including;  insuranr# 
policies  on  the  buildin}^  and  contents,  is,at  prt‘scnt  held  iii  the  name 
of  the  Boanl  of  Froedincn’s  Missions.  This  board  has  been  cxercisin| 
supervision  also  over  its  adnuni^trativo,  financial,  and  other>affair». 
The  college,  however,  has  its  own  board  of  trustees,  which  his  had  * 
in  the  past  more  or  leH.<^npminal  control.  ' 

Plans  have  been  consummated  for  a change  in  the  institution'! 
charter,  adding  two  alumni  and  two  local  citizens  to  the  l>onrd  of 
trustees,  and  after  Juno  30,  1928,  the  institution  will  he  administered 
entirely  and  directly  by  its  own  board  of  15  trustees.  At  this  time  the 
9oard  of  Freedinen's  Missions  will  transfer  to  this  Imanl  of  trust<«B 
an  endowment  fund  amounting  to  appro.ximutoly  S.'iOO.OOO,  which  has 
bce\i  raised  for  the  college’s  benefit  and  also  title  to  its  prtiperdea 
The  Boanl  of  Freeihien’s  Missions  will  continue  to  support  the  cok 
lege,  supplementing  by  annual  appropriations  the  fiinlis  receive*!  from 
interest  on  endowment  and  focal  fees. 

• In  exercising  supervision  over4,ho  institution,  the  Board  of  Krwd- 
‘ men's  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  contnbuted 
the  larger  proportion  of  its  annual  income,  which  amounts. to  $98,600. 
Of  this  total,  72  per  cent  comes  from  church  appropriations  made  by 
the  boanl,  9 per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  and  19  percent 
from  student  fees.  The  capital  investment  in  the  college  tolah 
$513,000,  distributed  as  follows:'9d4,000  ih  land,  $428,000  in  build* 
ings,  and  $31,000  in  equipment  and  furnishings.  Improvements  in 
the  plant  for  the  past  five  years  include  a new  science  building  costing 
$24,000.  There  is  also  $25,000  available  for  the  erectidn  of  a new  • 
gymnasium, 

0r//£/l  COLLEGES  UNDER  JURISDICTION  OF  NORTHERN  WHITE 
CHURCH  DENOMINATIONAL  BOARDS 

The  five  remaining  coBogos  clas.sified  as  under  the  control  of  nortil* 
em  w'Hite  church  dcoominaUonal  boards  will  be  discussed  collectively. 
Properties  of  three  of  the  colleges  are  owned  outright  by  the  church 
•boards  supervising  them,  while  the  title  to  the  other  two  is  vested  in 
their  boards  of  trustees.  The  church  organizations  witli  ;the  names 
of  the  colleges  o^perated  by  each  are  as  follows; 

United  Chriilian  Hiuionary  Society  {Dieciplet  of  Chritt):  ^ 

1.  Southern  Cbrlstian  InBtUute,  Edwanlii,  Miu. 

2.  Jarvia  -ChrUtian  Inalitute,  Hawkina,  Tex. 

American  Church  InetUxilefor  Negrou  of  I‘roteetant  Epiecopat  Churek, 

1.  St.  Paul  Normal  and  loduatrial  &hooI,  LawrenoeviUe.  Va. 

2.  St.  AugUBlinc’s  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  ^ 

of  the  BU»$ed  Sacrament  of  Penntylvania  {Catholie): 

1.  Xavier  Orleans,  La. 

f The  United  Christian  MVesionaiy  Society,  through  its  departmaot 
of  home  missions,  exercises  di^t  supervision  oyer  the  two  insritutiool 
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I listed  under  its  control.  Neither  hns  a board  of  trustees,  nor  is  thera 
I locsl  representation  of  an>’  character  connected  with  their  government. 

I The  centritl  ollice  of  the  society,  located  at  Bt.  Louis,  has  direction 
over  the  e.vpciiditurea  of  appropriations  made  for  the  support  of  the 
rollc):cs,  approves  the  annual  budgets,  and  superintends  all  academic 
functious.  A traveling  <Hlucational  director  is  employed  who  oon< 
tinuMlly  surveys  the  schools,  assists  in  the  preparation  of  the  curricula 
and  arrangement  of  educational  work. 

The  society  pres('ril>es  the  methods  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
through  its  treasurer,  who  supervises  the  business  offices  in  each  cob 
lego  hy  personal  visits.  The  institutions  each  month  are  required  to 
submit  detailed  rc|>or(s  of  roceipla,  o.xpendituroa,  bank  balances,  and 
I unpaid  hills,  with  a requisition  for  the  ivecessaiy  funds  to  cover  the 
cost  of'*b|H'rHlion  for  the  succeeding  month.  After  theso  reports 
have  l>cen  approved,  the  society  forwards  a check  to  cover  the  amount 
requisitioned.  Both 'the  president  and  tho  bookkeepora  are  under 
bonds  which  range  iK'twecn  fl,QOO  and  13,000. 

The  total  annual  income  of  the  two  institutions  under  the  juris* 
diclioii  of  the  department  of  home  missions  of  llio  .\morican  Christian 
.Missionary  Society  is  $77,180,  or  $38,500  per  institution,  of  which 
.the  s<icietv  contributes  51.8  per  cent.  The  romaindor  of  tho  income 
is  realiml.  as  follows:  27.1  per  cent  from  student  foes  and  a little 
more  than  27.1  per  cent  from  other  sources.  Tho  value  of  their 
physical  plauts  totals  $481,062,  divided  as  follows:  Land,  $112,510; 
buildings,  $300,550;  and  equipment  and  furnishings,  $62,002. 
During  the  past  five  years  rather  extensive  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  plants  of  these  colleges  largely  through  student  labor, 
which  is  also  utilized  to  a considerable  extent  for  other  industrial 
purposes.  Seven  hew  buildings  have  been  erected  at  an  estimated* 
total  cost  of  $170,000.  The  institutions  under  the  control  of  thia 
society  have  no  productive  endowments.  « * 

The  method  of  control  of  il^  institutions  by  the  American  Church 
loslitute  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Q^urch  is  based  on  a policy  of 
pennitting  local  goverumeut  through  a board  of  trustees,  with  general 
supervision  through  its  central  olfico  in  New  York.  Tho  local  board 
of  trustees  has  authority  over  the  selection  of  the  president,  appoint^ 
nieut  tif  teachers,  and  other  administrative  matters.  The  annual 
budget  is  also  prepared  by  the  board  of  trustees,  but  must  l>o  offi- 
cially approved  by  tho  American  Church  Institute  before  becoming 
affective.  In  its  general  supervision  of  the  institutions,  the  Now 
York  office  of  this  church  corporation  makes  inspections  of  the  schools 
three  or  four  times  a year,  requires  annual  financial  reports,  and  pro* 
video  for  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  by  outside  public  accountants. 
Thu  two  cojloges  have  an  annual  income  of  $166,423,  or  $83,21 1 per 
' institution.  48.7  per  cent  of  which  is  contributed  by  the  American 
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Church  Institute  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Their  phy|r  } 
ical  planta  have  an  estimated  value  of  $971,  076,  the  land  being  ' 
v^ued  at  $150,000,  buildings  at  $700,075,  and  equipment  and  ^u^  *: 
nishings  at  $121,001.  Expansion  of  the  plants  diuing  the  post  five 
years  been  limited  to  capital  outlays  totaling  $300,000.  The 
pMuptive  endowment  belonging  to  the  colleges  of  this  group  amount* 
to  $250,50l).<  More  than  half  of  this  endowment  is  held  and  invested 
by  the  American  Church  Institute  the  annual  yield  being  paid  direct' 
by  check  to  the  schools,  separate  from  the  appropriations  made  each 
year  by  this  church  corporation  for  thoir  support. 

The  institution  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, - 
which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  is  largely  con- 
trolled from  the  central  headquarters  of  the  organization  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  dean  of  the  school  is  the  responsible  administrative 
head.  The  college  is  supported,  chiefly  by  church  appropri^ons, 
which  represent. 46.8  per  cent  of  its  income  and  contribtition^roro 
^othep  sources,  which  comprise  25.2  per  cent.  There  is  considerable 
local  interest  in  the  institution's  development.  * 

SUMMARY 

1 

The  progress  made  iq  the  development  of  negro  higher  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade  has  been’ 
astonishing  in  its  scope  and  almost  incredible  .in  ita  magnitude. 

Ten  years  ago  the  annual  iiicome  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
included  in  this  survey  totaled  $2,283,000.  For  1926-27  the  annual 
income  amounted  to  $8,560,000,  an  increase  of  275  per  cent.  The 
■ financial  support  being  accorded  negro  higher  education  is  nearly 
foilr  times  what  it  was  in  1917. 

Total  capital  investment  in  the  real  properties  of  t*he  institutions 
has  also  increased  at  a precipitate  rate.  The  value  of  the  physical 
plants  of  these  institutions  10  years  ago  was  fixed  at  $15,720jO(H). 
Their  present  value  is  $3^,680,000,  representing  a gain‘d  146“per 
cent,  due  principally  to  the  construction  of  modern  school^ uild logs 
and  other  improvements  in  the  plants. 

The  most  important  advance  made  by  the  institutiops,  however, 
hah  been  the.large  increase  in  their  productive  endowments, .indicating 
the  existedee  of  a growing  conviction  that  negro  higher  education 
must  be  placed*on  a permanent  basis  through  the  provision  of  stable 
annual  income.  In  1917,  the  productive  endowments  of  the  univer- 
siti^.  and  colleges  making  up  this  survey  amounted  to  $7,226,000 
with  an  annual  yield  of  $361,260.  Since  then,  additions  have  brought 
this  total  up  to  $20,713,000,  the  annual  yield  being  $1^^)71,300.  The 
gain  over  the  period  of  10  years  in  both  endowment  and  annual  yield, 
therefore,  has  been  approximately  186  per  cent. 
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The  servicee  rendered  by  the  79  colleges  and  universities  included 
in  this  study  re^h  ever^  section  of  the  United  States;  however,  they 
find  greatest  expression  in  the  Southern  States.  The  relation  of 
negro  higher  education  to  the  country  may  be  shown  to  a degree  by 
comparing  the  number  of  n^roes  attending  college  with  the  number 
of  white  college  students.  It  was  estimated  for  January  I,  1926, 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  117,136,000,  of  whom 
105,539,000  were  white  and  11,597,000  were  colored.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  enrolled  in  collegers,  universities,  teaohers*  colleges, 
and  normal  schools  attended  primarily  by  whites,  942,443,  and  in 
colleges,  universities,  teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools  attended 
by  negroes,  17,506.  Accordingly,  for  every  10,000  wlutes,  90  white 
students  were  attending  college;  and  for  every  10,000  negroes,  15 
students  were  attending  college.  In  the  17  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  maintaining  separate  institutions  for  both  races  the 
total  population  was  39,695,618,  of  whom  30,266,762  were  white  and 
9,328,856  were  colored.  There  were  also  enrolled  in  higher  educa> 
' tionol  institutions  attended  primarily  by  whites,  278,710,  and  in 
higher  educational  institutions  attended  exclusively  by  negroes, 
16,930.  Accordingly  for  every  10,000  whites  in  these  States  there 
\ were  92  white  students  attending  college,  and  for  every  10,000  negroes 
there  were  17  students  attending  college.  ‘ 

In  the  institutions  under  consideration,  the  aims  vary  greatly, 
in  some,  the  pinery  purpose  is  to  serve  a city  or  local  community; 
mothers  to  serve  church  or  state,  and  in  still  others,  service  is  regional, 
and  in  some  cases  even  reaches  beyond  the  national  coniinos.  As  a 
consequence  a large  variety  of  educational  programs  are  offered  in 
the  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  negro  life.  • 

The  objectives  of  negro  colleges  and  schools  have  undergone 
marked  changes!  since  the  first  institutions^  were  established.  jl^Vom 
1|A  to  1870  was  the  period  in  which  were  concentrated  the  pioneer 
.efforts.  During  these  years  18  colleges  were  founded  by  white  leaders 
from  the  North,  withH^e  ci^operatioD  of  churches,  missionary  organ- 
isations, and  philanthropists.  During  this  time  private  agencies 
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wero  the  sole  promotere  of  negro  higher  education,  the  States  haring 
little  interest  in  the  matter. 

A second  period  was  between  1870  and  1890,  when  9 negro  land- 
grant  colleges  and  13  colleges  under  negro  State  denominational 
control  were  founded.  During  these  years  began  tlie  active  efforts 
of  negroes,  both  independently  and  in  cooperation  \vith  others,  to 
establish  and  to  administer  their  own  colleges;  and  as  a result  of  the 
Morrill  Acts  and  Nelson  amendment  both  the  Federal  and  Stale 
Governments  began  to  claim  a larger  interest  in  the  higher  education 
o/ negro  youth.  ' ' 

The  third  period,  between  1890  and  the  present  timo,  marks  the 
rapid  growth  of  5tate  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges,  and  of 
other  institutions,  both  public  and  private, “with  strong  teacher- 
training  objectives. 

Comparing  the  firs^ieriod  with  the  last,  it  is  evident  that  con- 
ditions have  greatly  Ranged.  The  private  agencies  are  no  longer 
alone  in  the  field  of  negro  higher  education.  The  State  governments 
have  nearly  all  awakened  to  their  responsibilities  and  are  rapidly 
approving  and  giving  adequate  support  to  broader  objective.3  and  to 
strong  and  widely  diversified  progp'ams  of  college  training.  ^ 

The  objectives  of  the  colleges  founded  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War  were  intended  to  meet  immediate  needs.  The  programs  were 
practical  in  character  and  limited  in  most  cases  to  the  training  of 
preachers,  farmers,  and  tradesmen.  This  was,  in  general,  tho  case, 
alt^ugh  in  two  institutions  liberal  arts  and  professional  curricula 
in  medicine  and  law  were  offered  almost  from  the  beginning.  To-day 
the  programs  of  five  of  the  eight  institutions  of  this  group  are  strong 
in  liberal  arts,  education,  and  preprofessional  college  work.  Of  these, 
two  give  considerable  attention  to  theological  training,  three  have 
excellent  facilities  for  musical  training,  and  one  has  developed  a 
strong  university  program  covering  medicine,  law,  engineering, 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  home  economics,  and  art.  In  two  institutions 
of  this  group  the  Question  of  skilled  workers  in  agriculture,  tradee, 
and  industries  always  has  been  emphasized,  but  in  -recent  years 
teacher  training  on  a college  level  in  these  and  in  other  fields  has  been 
given  increasing  prominence. 

aims  of  the  colleges  of  the  northern  church  boards  differed 
liltle  in  the  begmning  from  those  of  the  independent  group,  with  the 
exception  that  only  slight  emphasis  was  given  to  industrial  training. 
Instruction  in  tho  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  with  stress  on  theological 
. and  religious  training,  has  characterized  the  work  6f  this  group.  In 
recent  years  the  interest  in  theological  training  has  waned,  and  more, 
interest  has  been  taken  in  teacher-training  and  preprofessionil 
studies.  These  institutions  have  also  introduced  college  progrann 
ffhioh  include  coninierce  and  business,  home  economics,  nursing,  snd 
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pooifti  service  courses.  Recently  a number  of  the  oolleges  of  this 
grouphftVQ  suffered  from  overexpansion.in  their  educational  programs. 
Attempt;^  to  combine  elementary,  secondary,  college,  graduate,  and 
citension  work  under  a small  or  limited  teaching  force  have  tended 
to  diffuse  the  activities  of  teachers  and  to  overextend  the  resources 
of  the  colleges.  In  a nutnber  of  colleges  it  is  desirable  that  less 
attention  be  given  to  secondary  a^d  graduate  work,  and  that  more 
concentrated  effort  be  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  college 
programs  of  study. 

The  colleges  of  the  negro  denominational  organizations  have  from 
the  bepnning  of  their  work  emphasized  classical  liberal  arts  programs. 
These  are  still  much  in  evidence.  Theological  training  likewise  haa 
» been  given  special  attention.  In  later  years,  as  in  the  colleges  of  the 
other  groups,  the  interest  in  theological  training'  has  decreased  and 
more  attention  }\ns  been  given  to  preprofessional  studies  and  teacher 
traiaing,  However,  in  a number  of  institutions  of  this  group  real 
service  has  been  rendered  in  training  .elementary  and  high-eohool 
students 

The  negro  land-grant  colleges  have  until  recent  years  been  handi- 
capped by  a lack  of  suitable  programs  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arta, 
and  home  economics.  In  the  beginning,  owing  to  a lack  of  college 
students,  the  curricula  in  these  institutions  were  developed  largely  on 
a secondary  schdol  level.-  In  a number  of  institutions  the  principal 
aim  has  been  the  training  of  teachers  in  both  general  and  technical 
fields,  and  in  certain  coses  the  programs  in  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  have  been  made  subsidiary  to  teacher  trainjhg.  In  order  to 
assist  the  colleges  in  adjusting  their  technical  programs  to  meet 
college  standards,  the  Bureau  of  Education  Inaugurated  a series  of 
conferences  that  have  met  annually  for  the' post  six  years.  At  these 
conferences  careful  studies  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  were 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  negro  land-grant  colleges,  in  cooperation 
with  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  And  other  organizations. 
The  studies,  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  under  present 
conditions  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics  <may' best  be 
taught  on  the  secondary  school  level  and  that  college  work  in 
agnculture  and  home  economics  meets  existing  needs  for  thorough 
training  of  high  quality  and  immediately  practical  application  when 
combined  with  teacher-training  programs.  It  was  abo  felt  that  the 
programs  in  mechanic  arte,  trades,  and  industries,  if  more  closely 
adapted  to  the  economic  and  social  requirements  of  the  States  that 
^ support  them,  would  greatly  enhance  the  services  of  these  institu- 
tions.* As  a result  of  these  conferences,  the  land-grant  colleges, 
without  neglecting  the  immediate  demands  for  the  training  of  tcaohers, 
^ fulfilliug  with  increasing  success  their  true  objeotivea  as  indicated 
in  the  Federal  acta.  Furthermore,  owring  to  the  increased  interest  io 
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these  institutioDB  by  the  Southern  State  authorities,  college  progranu 
are  being  developed  which  emphasize  science  and  business  training. 
The  negro  land-grant  colleges'  are  therefore  coming  to  cmphasiie 
preprofessional  training  fGr  students  in  medical  science  and  in  other 
fields  which,  with  the  progress  of  the  race,  create  opportunities  for^ 
highly  trained  men  and  women.  . , 

It  appears  that  the  privately  controlled  colleges  and  universities 
have  aimed  to  serve  by  giving  liberal  training  for  its  own*  sake,  by 
training  that  leads  to  professional  life  as  represented  by  the  ministry, 
medicine,  law,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  music,  and  education,  and  to  s 
limited  degree  by  providing  teclinical  education.  The  publicly  con- 
trolled institutions  have  aimed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  States  by 
giving  attention  primarily  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  to  the 
development  of  leaders  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  home  economics, 
and  business.  ' * 

.j 

It  is  apparent  that  the  educational  conditions  found  to-day  are 
becoming  more  and  more  complex.  The  time  has  passed  wl^  a 
few  leaders  or  a small'  group  of  institutions  can  satisfy  the  higher 
educational  Aspirations- of  liegroes.  Almost  every  type,  of  college 
education  and  professional  training  is  npw  fo.und  in  the  79^  institutions 
surveyed.  , ’ ^ 

To  recount  the  services  of  these  institutions  or  to  estimate  pieir 
value  to  the  life  of  the  country  at  large  is  an  impossible  task.  They 
' represent  the  activities  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ministers, 
educators,  writers,  musicians,  artists,  architects,  diplbrnAts,  lawyers, 
doctors,  scientists,  builders,  and  agricultural  workers,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  women  who  by  their  training  and  culture  have  begun 
the  successful  regeneration  of  the  horne. 

'’Notwithstanding  the  successes  achieved,  a number  of  colleges  and 
universities  are  not  rendering  the  service>that  their  histories  seem  to 
warrant.  Institutions  that  assumed  positions  of  leadership  during 
the  early  development  are  finding  it  difficult  to.  justify  their  existence 
at  a time  when  higher  educational  progress  is  becoming  more  general 
and  the  educational  services  deihanded  more  (^implex.  These  i:ondi* 
tions  may  bepharged  in  part  to  the  failure  of  controlling  organizations 
to  recognize  the  rapid  development  of  the  higher  educational  aspira- 
tions of  the  bresent  generation  of  negroes  and  to  failure  to  provide  in 
many  instances  programs  that  effectively  satisfy  the  serious  ambitions 
of  intelligent  negro  youth.  Ip  eonfe  cases  educational  programs 
have  been  so  pretentious  and  their  mbstance  so  thin  that  An  attitude 
of  disdain  has  been  developed  by  whites  and  negroes  "alike.  .Ills 
evident  that  organizations  which  control  these  higher  educational 
institutions  must  give  greater.attention  to  the  character  of  their  col- 
lege program,  if  the  fullest  re^^tion  and  support  are  to  be  obtained 
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! WE  TEACHING  FORCE 

In  carrying-  out  their  educational  prograins,  colleges  are  dependent 
primarily  on  the  teaching  force.  The  character  of  the  services  ren-  * 
dered  by  any  institution  to  the  student  bodj^^and  ter  the  public  ia 
determined  to  a large  extent  by  the  number  of  college  teachers 
^ employed,  their  training  and  rank,  the  distribution  of  their  teaching' 
activities,  the  load  of  instruction  carried,  and  the  'amount  of  compen- 
sation received.  During  the  early  history  of  the  colleges  yonder  private 
and  northern  denominational  control,  the  faculties  were  composed  to 
a lar^c  extent  of  white  men  and  women  who  were  trained  in  the 
higher  educational  institutions  of  the  Nor.th,  The  colleges  under  n^ro 
denominational  organizations  and  the  msUtutions  under  public  con- 
trol have  been  manned  by  negro  faculties  from  the  beginning.  In  the 
laht  few  years  there  has  been  a growing  tendency  to  increase?  the  pro- 
portion of  negro  teachers  on  the  faculties *of,  the  institutions  th'at 
formerly  'employed  on  their  faculties  only  members  of  the  white  race. 

There  ore  1,046  teachers  who  are  giving  a Whole  or  a part  of  their 
time  to  college  cUtases  in  77  of  the  79  institutions  included  in  this  . 
survey,  an  average  of  nearly  14  teachers  for  each  institution.  Two 
of  the  institutions  have  no  college  teachers. 

The  average  number  of  college  teachers  in*each  of  the  colleges  of 
the  several  groups  is  shown  as  follows:  In  colleges  of  independent 
boards,  28;  in  land-grant  coUegdb,  16*;  in  State  controlled  teacher- 
training  institutions,  11;  in  colleges  under  northern  white  church 
boards,  10;  in  colleges  controlled  by  negro  church  boards,  9.  The 
averages  for  the  several  wfiRB  church  boards  are  as  follows:  'American 
Baptist  Homo  Mission  Society,  16;  Presbyterian,  10;  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal.  Church,  10;  American  Missionary 
Society,  TO.  The  number  of  coUege  teachers  in  the  one  institution 
.under  Catholic  control  is  9;  in  the  two  schools  under  Episcopalian  ’ 
control,  6 and  7,  respectively;  and  in  the  two  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  2 and  3,  respectively. 

Faculties  may  be  classified  also  on  the  basis  of  the  number  that  are  » 
devoting  thoir  full  time  to  cdUege  classes.  Institutions  with  lesff  than 
5 full-time  college  teachers  c^not  satisfy  even  the  minimum  formal 
standards  that  are  customarily  sW  up  for  junior  collogues. ' Those  with 
5 or  more  fulfill  in  part  the  minimum  standards  set  up  by  accrediting 
agencies  for  junior  colleges,  and  those  with  8 or  more  fulfill  in  part 
the  .standards  set  up  for  senior  colleges. 

Of  the  9 institutions  under,  independent  boards,  8 have  faculties 
with  8 or  more  full-time  college  teachers;  in  1 institution  there  are 
less  Hh  an  &.  Of  the  6 institutidns  under  the  American  Mission  afy 
Aasooiation,  2 have  faculties  with  8 or  more  fijf|l-timd  college  teachwe,  • 
1 has  a faculty  of  7,  and  3 hAve*  faculties  with  less  th^  6 fiiU-tinia^ 
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coUegB  teachers.  Of  the  11  institutiors  under  the  board  of  education 

^ ‘ of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  5 have  faculties  with  8 or  more 
fi^-time  college  teachers",  1 has  a faculty  of.  5,  and  5 have  faculties 
with  less  than  5 full-time  college  teachere;  Of  the  6 mstitutions 
under  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  4 have  faci'Jtia 
with  8 or  more  full-time  college  teachers,  1 has  a faculty  of  7,  and  1 
h^  less  than  6 full-time  college  teachers.  The  2 institutions  under 
Presbyterian  control  have  faculties  with  more  than  8 full-time  college 
teachere.  The  2 institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Disciples,  have  ! 
f^ulties  with  less  than  5 full-time  college  teachere.  The  2 institu- 
tions under  Episcopalian  control  have  faculties  with  more  than  5 
full-ijme  college  teachers.  The  faculty  of  the  institution  under 
CotfreS^XontroI  h^  mote  thaA  8 fuU-tinte  college  teachere.  Of  the 
15  land-^ont  colleges,  10  have  ftmulties  with  8 or  more  full-time 
college  teachere,  1 has  a faculty  of  7,  and  4 have  faculties  of  loss  thu 
6 full-time  college  teachers.  In  the  7 teacher-training.instilutions,  3 
have  faculties  of  more  than"8  full-time  college  teachers,  3 have  facut 
ties, between  5 and  7 in  .number, ‘and  1 has  a faculty  of  less  than  5 
full-timo ■'college  teachere.  Of  the  17  institutions  under  the  control 
of  negro  church  boards,  5 have  faculties  of  more*  than  8 fulltime 
college  teachers,  6 havp  faculties  between  6 and  7,  and  6 have  facul* 
ties  of  less  than  5 full-time  college  teachere. 

Altogether,  there  are  40  institutions  with  full-time  college  faculties 
of  8 or  more  teachers,  17  institutions  with  faculties  numbering  from 
5*  to  7 full-time,  college  teaohors,  and  22  institutions  with  faculties  of  - 
less  than  6 full-time  college  teachers. 

It  IS  evident  that  one  of  the  most  important  problems  facing  negro 
college  administrators  is  to  find  a large  number  of  college  teachere 
who  can  devote  their  full  time  Jo  college  work,  particularly  in  the 
regular  four-year  colleges.  However,  in  junior  colleges  it  may  be 
considered  less  objectionable  for  teachere  to  give  instruction  in  both 
high  school  and  college  classes,  provided  they  limit  their  instruction 
to  their  major  and  minor  field|  of  preparation, 


.Of  the  1,046  colleges  teachere,  903,  or  86  per  cent,  have  obtained 
* degrees  earned  in  course  and  139  hold  no  degrees.  There  are  883 
with  undergraduate  degrees  such  as  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of 
.science;  1Q7  with  professional  degrees  such  as  doctor  of  medicine, 
bachelor  of  laws,  arid  bachelor  of  theology,  and  305  hold  graduate 
degrees  such  as  master  of  arts,  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  bachelor 
of  divinity.  * 

The  proportion  of  teachers,  under  northern  church  boards  holdiing 
first  degrees  is  93  per  cent|  under  pegro  church  boar ' 
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under  land-grant  collogee,  81  per  cent;  under  private  or  indepeudent 
board^^  per  cent;  under-  teacher-training  institutions,  61  per  cent. 

Ttf^Hoportion  of  teachers  holding  professional  degi^ees  under 
negro  (^rch,  boards  Is  1^  per  cent;  under  northern  cHurch  boards, 
approximately  14  per  cent;  under  teachor-trhining  institutions,  ap- 
proximately 12  per  cent;  under  private  or  independent  boards,  10 
per  cent;  and  ^der  the  land-grant  colleges,  7 per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  teachers  holding  graduate  degrees  under  private 
or  independent  boards  is  approximately  34  per  cent;  under  northern 
thurch  boards  appro, nmately 31  percent;  under  negro  church  organi- 
eafipns,  24  per  cent;  under  the*  tcachorTtraining  institut^ns,  31  pe.r 
cent  ; and  under  the  land-granl  colleges,  19  per  cent. ' 

That  the  northern  church  board  colleges  and  those  under  local 
negro  church  control  .havd  the  highest  per  cent  of  teachers  with  fir^ 
degrees  is  due  to  the  fact  that  neaj^y  -all  of  their,  mstitutlons  empha- 
. size  liberal  arts  work;  nearly  ail  of. the  teachers  must  have 'first 
degrees  to  qualify  for  their  work.  In  the  institutions  under  private 
and  mdepondont  boards  and  those  under  public  controj  are  found  a 
large  rij^nbor  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  two-year,  normal 
schools  and  teachers  of  vocational  and  educational  subjects  who  have 
hod  considernhlo  technical  training  in  their  several  specialties/  As  is 
the  case  in  similar  white  institutions  the  percentage  of  teachers  with- 
out first  degrees  is  large. 

The  highest  per  cent  of  graduate  tlegrees  is  found  in  the  groups 
of  institutions  under  private  control.  Tho  strongest  group  is  that 
of  the  private  and  independent  boards  which  includes  institutions 
that  are  giving  considerable  graduate  work.  The  publicly  controlled 
institutions  are  lowest  *in  the  per  cent  of  graduate  degrees  held  by 
tho  members  of  their  faculties  because  specialization^ is  generally 
directed  along  vocational  or  technical  lines. 

There  is  a considerable  number  of  teachers  with  first  degrees  who 
have  not  yet  obtained  higher  degrees.  .However,  nearly  all  of  these 
teachers  have  taken  one  or  more  years  of  graduate  work  'in/Well’- 
reedgnized  universities  and  are  qualifying  for  their , master's  or 
doctor's  degrees  as  rapidly  as  their  time  and  resources  permit.  In 
recent  years  the  establishment  of  State  standards  for  teacher-train- 
ing institutions  and  colleges  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  has  served 
to  stimulate, teachers  to  iipprove  their  training  in  harmony  with 
_ these  requirements.  , ' • 

The  survey  committee  was  in  many  cases  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  excellent  preparation  of  teachers  and  the  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  nearly  all  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their  services  by  con- 
tinued study  under  leading  educatora  throughout  the  countiy.’  On 
repeated  occasions  teaching  of  outstanding  quality  was  observed  in 
college  classes  in  literature,  modem  language,  mathematics, ^ scienos. 
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J aid  in  many  other  subjecte.  ‘ Notwithstanding  notAble  defocta  in 

e teaching  at  certain  iqstitutiooa,  therb  is  every  reason  to  belieya 

that  proper  encouragem^t^and  more  adequate  financJaJ  support  will 

‘ of  teaching  in  negro  higher  educatiooal 

institutions  to^a  high  standard. 

^ PROFESSIONAL  RANK  AND  RESPONSIBILITY' 

In  addition  Ur  adequate  training,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
professional  status  of  each  faculty  member  siiouJd  be  determined 
and  properly  reco^izod.  In  some  colleges  it  was  found  that  little 
^ous  attempt  had  been  made  to  distribute  educational  rosponw. 
bdity  according  U)  teaming  and  merit.  It  was  observed  on  several 
occasions  t^at  the  faculty  members  were  entirely  without  autliority 
even  to  administer  their  particular  deqiartmenta.  In  tireso  cases 
the  president  determined  to  a large  e.xtent  details  of  both  educsUodU 
and  administrative  policies, ^ i>leverUicIess,  the  position  of  dean  is 
quit^  generally  recognized,  ad  there  are  74  deans  in  the  79  collevea 
^d  universities.  In  a few^of  the  smaller  acKools  the  dflice  of  deu 
has  not  been  created.  In  the  larger  institutions  the  deans  have  the 
usuid  duties  of  adnunistering  and  supervising  tlie  educational  pro- 
.^am  in  cooppration'  with  the  faculty  knd  of  bating  students,  h, 
detemming  their  courses  of  study.  The  deans  are  responsible.  3ilh 
the  heads  of  departments,  for  the  expenditures  of  the  several  depart- 
mente.  However,  in  sonuJ  colleges  the  deanship  is  nomirml,  in  otbeni 
the  dean  is  little  more  than  registrar  and  secretary,  and  very  often  h« 

IS  overburdened  with  teaching  duties. 

Tlie  faUuro*  properly  to  designate  the  members  of  the  faculties 
according  to  acadeimc  r^k  is  veiy  pronounced.  In  certain  colleges 
aU  of  the  memln^m  of  the  faculty  are  called  "prof^sora,” Jq  other 
colleges  they  are'hsted  as  ‘;‘inaructorB/'  and  in.  a few  institotions  all 
mstroctora,  whetoer  in  high  school  or  college,  are  designated  as 
teachers.  Ve^  few  colleges  have  associate  professors  or  assistant 
professors  on  their  faculties.  It  was  found  in  a few  schools  that  the  / 
terrn  professor  is  merely  a title  of  honor  and  carries  with  it  no 
•departoental  responsibility.  Jn  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  it  has 
- seemed  necessary  to  divide  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  facuftv 
to  ®«ch  an  extent  that  little,  if  any,  specialized  work  is  being  con- 
ducted by  any  smgle  teacher.  This  condition  is  likely  to  be  true  in 
mstitutions  that  are  in  a stage  of  transition  from  high  school  to  col- 
lege and  that  are  not  yet  prepared  fully  to  organize  college  work 

if'®'’®  "f/  institutions  whose-attempts  to 

become  co  leges  without  adequate  financial  and  teaching  resourcea 
cad  them  to  spread  the  work  of  their  teachers  to  an  aba^h-d  degree  in ' 
order  to  ofter  a oiinipiuin  college  progriuiit 
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I According  to  tlie  information  gathered,  484  teachers  are  listed  aa 
I professors  and  5G2  belong  to  other  ranks.  In  the  institutions  of  the 
I nortboni  church  boards,  the  number  of  profes9ors‘ia  168,  that  of  othe^ 

I ranks  139.  In  the  insdtutions  under  private  or  independent  boards, 

I there  are  83  professors  and  169  teachers  of*  other  ranks.  In  the 
I colleges  under  negro* church  organizations  there  are  89  professors 
I and  72  teachers  of  other  ranks.  In  the  land-grant  colleges  tHere  are 
123  professors  and  127  teachers  of  other  ranks,  and  in  the  teacher- 
training  institutions  21  professors  and  55  teachers  of  other  ranlm. 

Since  a great' diversity  of  practice  in  the  ranking  of  teaOhers 
exists,  it  is  essential,  if  these  institutions  are  to  fulfill,  their  functions 
as  colleges,  that  they  give  more  serious  attention  to  appropriate 
classification  and  ranking  of  teachers.  Colleges  that  limit  their 
professional  or  academic  designation^  to  only  one  rank,  or  even  two, 
are  failing  to  take  advantage  of  a means  of  stuiiulating  professional 
p responsibility.  They  miss  the  advant^e  of  a convenient  system 
; , by  ^’hich  promotions  can  be  made.  In  the  smaller  instiluliopi,  that« 
h for  thojnosl;  p^rl  are' doing  high-school  wprk,^t  may  be  difficult  to  ‘ 
’ rank  tlie  entlnlWlafT  on  a college  basis;  howover^n  bona  fidd  colleges 
apd'in  institutions  with  large  faculties  the  question  of  rafiklng  can 
not  be  overlooked.  ^ 

Proper  conceptions  of  departmental  organization  need  develoi^' 
ment.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  a number  of  the  colleges  to  make 
proper  distinction  between  department,  and  school,  and  college  has 
led  to  confusion. 

f TEACHING  LOADS  AND  TENURE 

f 

In  the  majority  of  higher  education]^  institutions  the  primary’ 
activities  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  force  are  in  classroom 
work,  although  research  and  extension  activities  may  in  some  in- 
stances claim  a proportion  of  the  teacher's  time.  In  institu- 
UoDs  included  in  this  survey,  relatively  little  time  is  given  to  activi- 
ties other  than  Hassroom  instniction,  consequently  an  estimate  may 
be  made  of  ibe  service  of  the  teaching  force  upon  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  loads.  ''*  * 

Teaching  loader  are'  based  upon  the  number  of  dosses,  the  number  of 
times  that  these  classes  meet  per  week,  and  the  attendance  in  those 
classes.  However,  *the  technical  term  teaching  load"  as  usually 
defined  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  full  scope  of  activities  of 

- a teacher.  Huties  administrative  in  character  which  are  placed  upon' 
heads  of  departments  add  to  the  load  of  the  teacher.  Cbairman- 

- ships  of  educational  committees,  responsibilities  in  connection  with ' 
extracurricular  activities,  social,  educational*,  or  athletic,  are  often 
pei^IexiDg  and  time  consuming. 
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It  » a88ume<|;  therefore;  that  if  a teacher  is  carryingr  a load  of  10  ' 
hours  of  classroom  work  per  week  with  a weekly  student  clockYhoor 
load  of  not  more  than  350,  he  will,  in  addition  to  his  other  educational  ' 
activities,  have  little  spajro  time.  Adequate  preparation  for  ho 
classes  and  the  minimum  of  personaf  attention  to  students  will  com- 
pletely fill  his  time. 

In  sevepol  colleges  deans  were  carrying  full  teaching  loads  btsidm 
^ their  edministr^ive  work.  This  condition  was  not  limited  to  smnil 
schools,  but  was  found  in  some  of  the  largest  institutions.  Under  • 
such  cireunistanccs  deans  can  not  do*  justice  to  the  educationil 
problems  involved  in  curriculum  organization,  teaching  assienraenb 
and  ^udent  relations.  ' e e . 

In'certoin  schools  the  college  teachers  apparently  had  very  smaD 
^ loads,  because  of  thq  few  college  classes  offered  and  thtf  small  number 
of  enrollments.  Nevertheless,  many  of  theso  teachers  were  carrying 
a full  load  of  high-school  classes.  Such  teachers,  with  their  major 
intorest  in  high-sobool,  work,  must  of  necessity  he  handicapped  in 
their  work  with  college  students.  * 

In  nearly  aU  the  collegas  surveyed,  some  teachers  carry  e.xcessire 
toads.  The  inescapable  results  of  this  overloading  are  a laTik  of 
energy  on’the  part  of  the  teachers  and  a covesfxmding  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  their  classes.  These  are  the  primary  causes  of  nduca- 
tional  inefficiency.*  'In  the  institutions  under  the  northern  chureh 
boards  the  teaching  loads  are  moderate  for  most  denominations. 

In  smhe  of  the  institutions  of  these  groups  the  teaching  loads  tend 
to  be  excessive.  In  the  colleges  under  negro  church  boards  the  teMb- 
ing  loads  of  half  of  the  institutions  tend  ro  bo  o.xcessive,  in  thofotber  • 
c half  they  tend  to  be  moderate  or  low.  In  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
in  the  institutions  under  private  or  independent  boards,  leas  than 
half  of  the  institutions  have  heavy  teaching  loads. 

In  the  colleges  under  the  private  or  independent  boards  It  is -found 
that  the  enrollments  in  college  classes  tend  to  be  larger  than  in 
the  institutions  of  other  groups.  The  classes  in  the  teacber-traioing 
institutions  .tend  to  be  large  also.  In  the  colleges  of  the  northern 
church  groups  the  general  tendency  is  toward  classes  of  raoderiU 
size.  However,  in  the  institutions  under  Baptist  and  Methodist 
control  a great  many  large  classes  are  found. 

T^he  problem  of  large  an'd  unwieldy  classes  is  one  that  is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration  by  a number  of  iostitutions-included  in  the 
Buryey.  At  the  same  time  a few  institutions  with  veryjsmall  classee 
can  well  afford  to  consider  means  of  abolishing  these  classes  or' 

. increasing  atteiidance  to  secure  more  effective  "use  of  the  teacher'a 
time.  ‘ • 

, An  examination  of  the  facts  regarding  the  length  of  service  of  college 
teadbers indicates  thata.large  proportion  of  the  79' institutions  surveyed 
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I Have  Buflercd  boeauBe  of  tbe-  rapid  turnover  of  staff.  Over  half  of 
I the  institutions  show  indications  of  a change  of  from  ono-third  to 
I more  than  one-half  of  the  college  faculty  within  ^a  period  of  three 
I yeJirs.  4’his' condition  may  be  cxfilaincd  in  a few  cases  by  the  fact 
I that  uithin  recent  years  colleges  have  been  reorganized  and  new  teach- 
I ers  introduced  who  \Fere  more  fitted  by  talent  and  training  tor  the 
I new  pn)grams.  Nevertheless,  the  continuous  changing  of  teachers 
I diminishes  the  quality  of  service  of  the  colleges  and  discourages  those 
I who  are  looking  forward  to  a life  of  professional  educational  service. 

I In  a few  institutions  there  has  been  a tendency  to  inbreeding.  Diffi- 
I cult  as  it  may  bo  at  times  to  obtain  the  number  of  trained  college 
I teachers  that  is  desired,  it  can  not  be  considered  a wise  policy* 
I when  a college  adds  a considerable  number  of  ks  graduates  to  the 
I permanent  teaching  staff  without  even  the  broader  e.xperience  of 
I graduate  training  in  outside  iii.stitutions  of  recognized  worth. 

SALARIES 

I dm 

-•  The  compensation  of  U\e  administrative  officers  and  members  of 
I die  teaching  staffs  is  indicative  to  a degree  of  the  character  of  the 
institutions  under  consideration.  A college  witlr  an  inadequately 
r paid  personnel  seldom  can  measure  pp  to  Uic  standards  that  are  sot 
up  l>y_sooicty  for  institutions  Umt  train  for  Icadersliip  and  other  forma 
of  service.  In  tiw  early  history  of  tJie  colleges,  tJie  service  of  teachers 
in  many  cases  wa.s  given  on  a ntissionary  basis.  The  training  of  the 
teacher  in  most  cases  was  second  io  importance  to  his  devotion  and 
teal  in  iiDclortaking^iltb  difficult  tasks  of  creating  fJie  elements  out  of 
which  the  modem  negro  college  is  built,  Many  of  tlie  ieachers  were 
well-educated  whites  who  were  financially  able  to  obtain  theirtraining 
from  some  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  ^Vlth  tlie  development 
of  institutions  under  negro  control  and  management  the  problem  of 
compensation  became  difficult  because  teachers  and  administrators 
have  in  recent  years  come  face  to  face  wit!)  the  educational  standards 
set  up  by  the  States  and  other  agencies  for  the  training  of  teacheia 
and  professional  worjeers  of  sU  kinds.  Owing  to  economic  conditions 
is  has  been  a serious  task  for  tlicse  institutions  to  obtain  the  necessary 
, funds  for  teachers'  compensation.  To  require  teachers  to  obtain  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  regional  or  near-by  iiistitudons  entailed  ‘serious 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a considerable  number,  but  to  obtain  a'lnaster’s 
or  doctor’s  degree  represents  insuperable  demands  on  the  financial 
ability  of  the  majority  of  those  who  are  otlierwise  capable  of  qualify- 
ing under  the  newer  standards. 

Thus  the  average  teacher  in  the  college,  as  well  as  the  administrator, 
is  getting  a minimum  compensAtion  while  he  is  required  to  pay  a high 
price  in  order  to  qualify  for  permanent  service.  Institutions  operating 
20291” 
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on  h miftsiunary  or  private  basis  are  findings  it  iDcreastogly.  difficult  to 
have  high  standards  of  teaching  without  iocroased  compcusatioD  of 
their  college  teachers.  Institutions  that  pay  the  higher  salaries  ir 
more  able  to  select  and  to  keep  bettor  teachers  and  to  maintain  Um 
educational  tone4iiat  is  essential  in  attracting  a college  student  body.  i 
In  some  of  the  States  of  tlie  SouUi  tlicro  is  increasing  evidence  of  i 
desire  to  increase  the  compensation  of  teachers  in  Slate  hirijer  edu(%- 
UoDol  institutions.  This  recognition  orwell-trained  teachers  sUmth 
latoe  an  elTort  on  the  part  of  private  agencies  to  give  greater  hnancio) 
recognition  to  those  who  are  properly  qualified. 

The  salaries  of  tlie  presidents  of  the  colleges  are  considomi  accord* 
ing  to  the  several  groups  of  control,  witJi  the  exception  dial  tlie  insti- 
tutions under  northern  church  boards  are  considered  by  individual 
denominational  groups. 

The  highest  salaries  for  college  presidents  are  found  in  th,e  institu- 
tions under  private  or  indefie.ndent  boards.  The  averapo  for  Um 
group  of  eight  institutions  is  15,555  per  year,  tlie  nia.\iiiiuni  $10,000 
and  the  minipium  $2,580< 

For  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  average  for  Llio  group  of  ]&  a 
13,825  per  year,  the  maximum  15,200,  the  niiniiiiuin  $2,240,  For 
the  publicly  controlled  teacher-training  institutions,  the  average  for 
the  ^roup  of  seven  is  $3,750  per  year,  the  maximum  $7,500,  and  the 
niininium  $2,100.  , 

Fdr  the  group  of  six  colleges  under  the  American  Mi.sainnary 
Association,  tlie  average  is  $3,G17,  the  maximiiin  $4,500,  and  the 
minimum  $2,.*)00,  For  the  two  institufJoiis  under  Feesbyteriao 
control  the  average  is  $3,350,  the  maximum  $3,700,  and  the  ininiraum 
. $3,000.  For  the  group  of  11  under  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  average  is  13,173,  thd  maximum  $3,804,  and  the  minimuni  $2,300. 
Next  in  order  are  the  two  institutions  under  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  average  for  these  is  $3,100,  the  maximum  b $4,100,  and 
the  luinimum  $2,100.  The  next  is  the  group  of  seven  under  tha 
Baptist  Church.  The  average  is  $3,082,  the  rna,ximuin  $3,500,  and 
the  minimum  $2,500.  F^r  the  two  institutions  under  tlie  Church 
of  tlie  Disciples,  the  average  is  |2,106,  the  maximum  is  $2,100,  and 
the  mimmum  $2,040.  . The  president  of  Uie  institution  under  Cath- 
olic control  donates  his  services. 

For  the  group  of  17  under  n^ro  denominational  control  the  average 
is  $2,517,  the  maximum  $6,000,  and  the  minimum  $1,500. 

The  salaries  of  the  deans  are  shown  as  follows:  For  th^  institu- 
tions under  the  American  Missionary  Association. Uie'^averago  for 
four  institutions  is  $2,576,  the  maximum  $2,800,  the  miniiium  $2,500; 
for  those  under  private  o^ndepondent  boajds,  the  avcirage  is  $2,661, 
the  maximtim  $3,500'j  tM  minimum  $2,000^  for  those  u^er  Baptist 
control  the  average  for  two  institutions  )b  $1,052,  thn|maxiiDQni 
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$2,325,  (Jte  minimum  fl,5S0;  for  thoso  under  PreebyteriAn  control 
the  average  for  two  institutions  is  $2,350,  the  maximum  $2,500,  the 
minimum  $2,200.  In  those  under  Methodist  control  the  average 
for  10  institutions  is  $1,745,  tl)e  maximum  $2,425,  the  minimum 
11,125.,  No- deans  are  listed  in  the  colleges  under  the  control  of>the 
Disciples  Church,  fn  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
the  dean  receives  $2,D0D  a year.  In  the  institution  under  the  control 
of  the  Catholic  0uirch  the  services  of  the  dean  are  donated.  Jn 
those  under  negro  denominational  control  the  average  salary  of  the 
deans  in  nine  institutions  is  $1,357,  the  nia.vimuni  $2,000,  the  minimum 
$402,  In  the  Iand*grant  colleges  the  average  for  five  institutions  is 
$2,142,  the  lUB-vimum  $3,000,  tlio  miuimum  $1  ,w0.  In  public  teacher- 
training  colleges  tl)o  average  for  four  institutions  is  $1,773,  the  maxi- 
mum $2,400,  the  minimum  $1,000. 

An  analysis  of  the  salaries  paid  the  teaching  staff  shows  that  in  the  * 
majority  of  universities  and  colleges,  tho  schedules'  have  not  l>een 
devise<i  on  a sound  basis.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  flagrantly  under- 
paid. Little  apparent  effort  Ih  some  instances  IvCs  been  made  to  grade 
the  salaries  in  accordance ‘with  tho  rank  of  tho  teachers,  and  gross 
inequalities  exist  in  individual  institutioos  and  within  instithtiona  of  • 
the  same  group. 

Study  of  the  remuneration  paid  tho  faculties  is  made  on  a divisidn 
of  the  sultiries  of.  the  teachers  in  each  institution  into  Ihreo  groups — 
the  up|R*r,  middle,  and  lower  thirds.  Upon  a basis  of  this  division, 
tho  average  salary  of  tho  upper  and  lower  group  wa.s  ascertained. 
The  results  show  that  the  institutions' under  tho  control  of  indepond- 
cot  boards  of  trustoes  pay  tho  lughest  average  salary  to  -tho  upper 
third  of  their  teachers,  the'average  being  $2,702.  Th^  publicly  sup-~ 
ported  institutions,  which  include  the  land-grant  and  toacher-trainfhg 
colleges,  pay  tho  second  highest,  the  average  amounting  to  $2,151. 
Raokiog  third  are  the  northern  white  church  institutions,  averaging 
$1,744,  and  the  last  on  the  list  is  the  negro  church  colleges  with  an 
•verage  of  $1>518.  It  b.  evident  that  the  compensation  paid  to  the 
upper  third  of  teachers  in  the  northern  church  board  in'stitutiona  and 
church  institutions  is  low  and  in  need  of  revbion  upward. 

An  exaiitination  of  the  salaries  paid  the  lower  third  of  teachers,  how- 
ever, shows  a situation  so  discouraging  as  to  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion. Although  the  average  salary  in  the  lower  third  of  teachers  in  ' 
the  publicly  support^Ml  institutions  b higher  than  any  other  group,  it , 
amounts  to  only  $1,141. ' Institutipas  under  ^e  control  of  independ- 
ent boards  of  tru^te^]'pay  even  a lower  salary  to  thb  group  of  teach- 
en,  die  average  being  $1,113,  while,  the  average  salary  of  the  lower 
third  of  leacheis'  in  the* northern  ohuroh  board  colleges  and  negro 
church  college.s  amounts  lo  but  $851  an^  $828  annually.  Such  remu- 
neration, particularly  in  the  laat^  two  groups,  b hardly  suflScient  for 
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ordinary  living  expenses.  In  addition,  it  bas  a tendency  to  nullifT 
initiative  and  incentive  on^the  part  of  -the  teachers  and  greclui 
them  from  increasing  their  training  and  advancbg  their  qualificatiow 
by  pursuing  graduate  and  advanced  work. 

In  ad(^tion  to  obtaining  the  average  salaries  paid  the  upper  aod 
lower  third  of  teachers  in  the  diHferent  groups  of  institutions,  those 
figiues  were  secured  for  the  entire  79  universities  and  colleges  partici* 
pating  in  this  survey,  v The  average  salary  paid  the  upper  third  ol 
teachers  in  all  the  institutions  is  S2,263  annually.  The  average  aoluy 
. of  the  lower  third  is  only  1863.  General  upward  grading  of  all  salwj 
levels  seems  essential.  * 


s. 
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The  educational  work  of  th^olleges  is  affected  to  a great  extent  bj 
the  amount  and  character  on  their  educational  equipment.  Well- 
trained  teachers  are  tt  primary  essential  in  a college,  but  even  the  beat 
professor  is  greatly  handicapped  in  his  classroom  activities  if  he  laclu 
essential  educational  equipment  as  represented  by  the  library  and  the 
laboratory.  That  the  quality  of  instruction  is  dependent  upon  theaa 
^ings  should  be  self-evident. 

A study  of  the  libraries  of  the  79  colleges  included  in  the  survty 
reveals  one  of  the  most  serious  p^sent  deficiencies.  Of  the^  institu- 
tions, only  15  have  libraries  of  10,000  or  more  volumes.  There  we 
8 libraries  with  from  10,000  to  15,000  voljdlais,  2 with  from  15,000  lo 
20,000  volumes,  and  5 with  20,000  or  more.  The  most  e.Ytensiye 
library  has  65,000  volumes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  7 institu- 
tions which  either  have  no  library  or  ha^e  such  *Bmall  or  poor  collec- 
tions that  they  are  not  worthy  of  the  name. 

According  to  the  groups  of  control,  the  number  of  institutions  wit^ 
less  than  5,000  volumes  is  shown  os  follows:  In  the  institutions  undei 
the' American  Missionary  As^ciation,  4 out  of  6;  board  of  education 
of  the  Methodist  £piscopal  Church,  6 out  of  11  j American  Baptist 
^ome  Mission  Society,  1 out  of  6;  United  Presbyterian  Church,  1 out 
of  3;  United  Christian  Missionary  Society,  2;  Catholic  Church,  1; 
land^anl  colleges  and  teacher-training  institutions,  16  out  of  22; 
negro  denominational  institutions,  13  out  of  17. 

^Notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  jn  the  libraries' of  some  of  th« 
smaller  schools  under  northern  cfiurch  control,  the  outstanding  weik- 
*Qes8,  in  view  of  the  sixe  of  enrollments  of  the  institution^,  is  found  in 
the  libraries  of  the  institutions  undor.  negro  administration.  Thiiis 
• troe  for  both  the  publicly  controlled  land-grant  colleges  and  teachar- 
training  institutions,  and  the  colleges  under  negro  church  control. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  fufRre  to  8uppiy*this  most  essential  aqdip* 
menti  is  most  evident.  ‘ 

i'O  ♦ i I , > * • . . . . . 
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Id  examming  the  libraries  it  was  found  that  in  many  cases  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  reached  the  minimum  standards  for  colleges  or  junior 
colleges,  but  in  these  collections  were  found  in  *many  instances  a 
large  number  of  useless  works,  the  donations  for  the  most  part  of 
retired  clergymen  and  others.  It  was  al^'^bserved  that  the  libraries 
contained  very  few  public  documents,  which  documents,  if  carefully 
selected,  may  be  of  great  value  to  the  educational  program  and  at  the 
same  time  are  inexpensive. 

It  was  also  evident  that  the  service  of  the  library  to  the  college 
vas  not  clearly  understood  in  a number  of  schools.  Undue  restriction 
m the  hours  in  which  the  .library  was  open  to  students  and  teachers 
(ended  to  nullify  its  utility  to  a great  extent  and  to  disassociate  its 
use  from  the  formation  of  reading  and  study  habits.  Frequently  also 
qseof  library  facilities  by  college  stud'cnts  is  greatly  limited  because 
high-school  students  crowd  the  space  in  study  hours  scheduled  in  the 
reading  room.  Onjy  in  a few  cases  was  it  fully  appreciated  that  the 
college  bbrary  is  just  as  much  a workshop  for  the  teacher  as  for  the 
student,  and  that  books  and  professional  magazines  are  not  to  be 
limited  merely  to  student  needs. 

In  a few  schools  the  libraries  were  hou4|d  in  inaccessible  quarters. 
In  £«me  instanced  they  were  locked  up  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
and  only  opened  on  special  occasions  by  the  president. 

Despite  this  negative  picture  it  was  observed, that  the  interest  in 
improving  library  service  has  greatly  incroasod  in  recent  years.  This 
i«  shown  by  the  growth  in  expenditures  for  the  libraries  during  the 
6ve-yoar  period  from  1922-23  to  1926-27.  During  this  time  16 
colleges  increased  their  expenditures  from  55  to  99  per  cent,  ^rom 
100  to  199  per  cent,  10  from  200  to  299  per  cent,  and  5 ov^300 
per  cent.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  greatest  proportion  of 
increase  of  expenditures  has  been  in  the  smaller  colleges.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  in  several  of  the  n|^ro  colleges  gr(9at  pride  baa 
been  manifested  not  only  in  the  selection  of  books,  but  in  the  provi* 
sioD  of  suitable  .quarters.  In  a number  of  instances  the  libraries  were 
(^en  long  hours,  both  day  and  evening,  and  were  filled  with  students 
seriously  engaged  in  study.  The  colleges  in  recent  years  are  coming 
torec6gnize*the  importance  of  employing  well-trained  librarians.  At 
the  time  of  this  survey  43  had  secured  some  training,  with  the  result 
that  more  intelligent  efforts  are  being  made  to  build  up  collections 
adapted  to  institutional  needs. 


LABORATORIES 


During  the  earlier  histoiy  of  many  of  the  negro  colleges  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  teaching  of  science.  *Vho  need  for  preachers, 
alementaiy  school  teachers,  and  workers  in  agriculture  and  the  trades 
(d  a typo  of  training  which  emphasized  other  BubjeoU.,  ^Coni^ 
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UNIVERSITIES 


quently,  the  colleges  gave  very  little  scientific  training.  Within  the ' 
past  decide  the  weakness  of  scientific  instruction  has  been  recognized, 
and  sincere  efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome  this  weaknees 
Increasing  numbers  of  youth  are  interested  in  the  sciences  as'a  pre. 
requisite  for- medical  studies,  Many  have  taken  a genuine  Interest  in 
science  for  its  ownjftiko  and  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  the 
scientific  subjects  and  to  devote  themselves  to  research,  One  of  ths 
most  encouraging  features  of  the  survey  was  the  presence  of  a goodlj 
number of  relatively  young  teachers  of  science  who  had  taken  advanced 
training  in  their  fields  of  specialization  in  leading  universities  of  the 
country.  However,  a groat  many  of  these  teachers  found  themselves, 
greatly  hindered  in  their  work  because  of  the  lack  of  laboratory 
facilities  and  supplies.  In  a few  colleges  there  is  apparently  still  t 
complete  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scientific  training,  and 
laboratories  scarcely  exist  except  in  name.  In  two  schools  much  of 
the  equipment  and  supplies  had  been  stolen  or  broken  up.  In  ono 
school  the  laboratories  seemed  to  function  as  a museum  rather  .than 
a place  for  scientific  study.  In  other  schools  the  equipment  was  lying 
about  in  a bad  state  of  neglect.  , ” 

The  principal  sciences  taught  in  the  negro  colleges  are  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics,  although  some  schools  give  attention  to 
geology  and  astronomy. 

According  to  the  data  obtained,  the  value  of  laboratory  equipment 
iri  the  79  institutions  listed  was  os  follows  for  the  year  7926-27:  For 
biology,  $126,645;  for  chemistry,  $230,330;  and  for  physics.  5154,1(10. 
No  estimate  is  given  of  the  value  of  shop  equipment.  An  examint; 
tion  of  the  present  estimated  value  of  the  laboratories  in  the  colleges 
shows  that  relatively  few  institutions  have  yet  made  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  teaching  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 


V BIOLOGICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Only  five  of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  equipment  for  the  teaching 
of  biology,  valued  between  $2,500  and  15,000.  In  one  institution  Ihe 
value  of  the  equipment  is  estimated  at  $6,000. 

In  the  teacher-training  institutions  the  value  of  equipment  varios 
from  $100  to  $900. 

In  the  institutions  under  independent  boards,  five  have  equipment 
valued' between  $2,500  and  $5,000;  in  one  institution  it  is  ostimeled 
at  $5,330. 

In  the  colleges  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  one  hot 
equipment  valued  at  $3,000  and  one  at  $6,300.  In  the  institutions 
under  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  four  institutions  have  oquiih 
ment  valued  between  $2,500  and  $6,000.  In  the  institutions  undlr 
the^ American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  four  institutions  hiti 
equipment  valued  between  $2,500  dnd  I5«000.  In  the  institutiodl 
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uuder  Presbyterian  control  one  has  equipment  vAlucd  at  $4,750.  In 
each  of  the  other  schools  under  northern  control  the  equipment  is 
valued  at  less  than  $2,500. 

Id  the  negro  denominational  colleges,  one  has  equipment. valued 
at  $6,600  and  two  have  equipment  valued  between  $2,500  and  $5,000. 

On  the  whole,  biological  equipment  is  seriously  deficient  in  the 
majority  of  the  colleges  surveyed.  Most  outstanding  is  the  lack  of 
high-grade  microscopes,  and  the  supplies  which  will  permit  the  classes 
to  conduct  necessary  experiments.  In  mahy  cases  charts  are  greatly 
needed. 

CHEMICAL  EQUIPMENT 


The  land-grant  colleges  have  one  school  with  chemical  equipment 
valued  at  less  than  $5,000,  tliree  have  equipment  valued  betw'een 
$5,000  and  $10,000  and  two  have  equipment  valued  at  over  $10,000. 
Ill  the  t'cuchcr-training  institutions  only  one  school  has  equipment 
exceeding  $2,5i}0  in  value. 

In  the  colleges  under  independent  boards,  two  have  equipment 
valued  between  $2,500  and  $5,000,  three  between  $5,000  and  $10,000, 
and  one  has  equipment  valued  at  $24,000> 

In  the  schools  under  the  American  Missionary  Association,  only 
two  institutions  have  equipment  valued  between  $2,500  and  $5,000. 
In  the  schools  under  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  three  have 
equipment  valued  between  $2,500  and  $5,000,  and  two  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000.  In  the  schools  under  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  there  are  two  with  equipment  valued  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000,  and  one  with  equipment  valued  at  $10,900. 
In  the  schools  under  Presbyterian  control,  one  institution  has  equip- 
ment valued  at  $4,750,  and  one  has  equipment  valued  at  $10,200. 
In  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Disciples,' 
the  equipment  is  valued  at  less  than  $2,500.  In  the  institution  under 
Catholic  control  it  is  valued  at  $2,750.  * 

In  the  colleges  under  negro  denominational  control  there  are  thre'e 
mstitutions  with  equipment  valued  at  $2,700,  $8,000,  and  $10,350, 
respectively. 

On  the  whole,  the  colleges  are  giving  much  mor'e  attention  to  the 
development  of  chemical  laboratories  than  is  the  case  for  other 
sciences.  The  principal  deficiency  in  those  Schools  that  have  modem 
laboratories  is  the  lack  of  spacq,  as  the  demand  for  courses  in  chemistry 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

PHYSICS  EQUIPMENT 

Three  institutions’  of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  physics  equip- 
ment valued  between  $2,500  and  $6,000,  and  three  have  equipment 
valued  between  $5,000  and  $10,000.  In  the  teacher-training  insti- 
tatlons  one  school  has  equipment  valued  at  $2,300. 
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n the  institutions  under  independent  boards  three  have  equipment* ' 
between  $2^500  and  $5,000,  one  has  equipment  valued  it 
$8,100,  and  one  has  equipment  valued  at  $14,400. 

In  we  schools  under  the  American  Missionary  Association  there 
is  one  school  with  equipment  valued  at  $3,000  and  another  school 
. with  equipment  valued  at  $5,000.  In  the  colleges  under  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  there  are  three  with  equipment  valued  between 
$2,500  and  $5,000.  In  the  institutions  under  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  three  have  equipment  valued  between  $2,500 
and  $5,000,  and  one  has  equipment  valued  at  $6,100.  In  the  coll^ 
under  Presbyterian  control  one  has  equipment  valued  at  $6,000. 
In  the  colleges  under  the  control  of  the  Episcopalians  and  the  D»- 
ciples,  the  value  of  the  equipment  is  less  than  $2,500.  In  the  insti- 
tution under  Catholic  control  the  value  of  equipment  b 14,500. 

In  the  institutions  under  negro  dciiomitiational  control  there  are 
two  with  equipment  valued  between  $2,500  and  $5,000. 

Although  physics  occupies  a place  in  curricula  of  negro  colleges,  it 
is  not  in  such  demand  as  biology  or  chemistry.  A large  proportion 
of  the  phpics  laboratories  are  barely  sufficient  for  high-school  needs, 
and  in  view  of  the  emphasis  placed  by  educational  authorities  on 
biology  and  chemistry  as  a part  of  the  programs  of  teacher-training 
departments,  college  physics  has  not  been  stressed  in  the  colleges. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  colleges  to  maintain  proper 
laboratories  in  the  past,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  institutions  are  determined  to  meet*  the  standards  re- 
quired for  doing  college  work  in  the  major  subjects  of  science.  In 
nearly  every  group  of  colleges  there  is  at  least  one  institution  that 
has  been  given  the  necessary  means  for  the  proper  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  laboratories  for  instruction  in  the ’sciences.  The 
principal  problem  now  is  to'  bring  the  other  schools  up  to  the  desired 
standards.  , 

* 

OTHER*LABORATOkY  AND  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 

MECHANIC  A'RTS 

f 

The  training  of  college  students  in  mechanic  arts,  engpneering, 
buiWing  construction,  and  in  related  subjects  is  limited  almost  exclu- 
sively to  three  institutions  under  private  control  and  to  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  On  the  whole,  satisfactory  provision  has  been  madf 
for  the  laboratory  and  shopwork  in  the  schools  under  private  control. 
However,  in  most  of  the  land-grant  colleges  there  is  a lack  of  propw 
equipment  for  carrying  on  work  in  mechanic  arts  and  related  sub- 
jects on  a college  level.  Nevertheless,  two  or  thr^  States  hsTS 
shown  a liberal  attitude  toward  the  support  of  higher  technioil 
training.  If  this  liberal  policy  b continued  it  will  be  possible  in  tb 
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Dear  future  for  the  land-grant  colleges  in  these  States  to  train  high- 
grade  technicians  capable  of  rendering  excellent  service.  Under 
existing  conditions  the  majority  of  land-grant  colleges  for  negroes 
need  to  give  serious  attention  to  providing  equipment  which  will 
enable  them  to  offer  college  courses  in  technical  subjects. 

With  rcsfMCt  to  the  equipmej^  for  collegiate  work, in  agriculture 
there  are  evidences  of  improvement  in  a number  of  States  as  is  shown 
by  the  puhrhase  of  additional  farm  lands,  the  building  of  modem  bams, 
iu)d  the  stocking  of  the  farms  with  suitable  animals  and  implements. 
The  development  of  collegiate  work  in  agriculture  has  been  greatly 
retarded  in  certain  sections  because  of  the  small  number  of  students 
eorollcd  in  college,  courses  in  agriculture.  At  present,  a few  land-gran t 
colleges,  in  addition  to  two  of  the  eolloges  under  private  control,  have  . 
the  necessary  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture-  on  a college  level. 

The  situiClion  with  respect  to  home-economics  equipment  is  much 
better  than  for  agricultural  or  technical  training  in  the  land-grant 
colleges.  As  the  expense  of  equipping  home-economics  departments 
is  less  than  in  the  case  of  agriculture  and  engineering,  it  has  been 
relatively  easy  to  provide  the  proper  means  of  study.  In  the  insti- 
tutions under  private  control,  home  economics  is  receiving  increased 
recognition  and  nearly  all  the  schools  offering  college  courses  in  that 
subject  are  well  equipped. 

MUSICAL  EQUhPMENT 

Among  the  outstanding  services  of  the  colleges  has  been  the  contri- 
bution that  has  been  made  to  musical  art.  In  most  of  the  colleges 
under  private  control  music  has  long  heeq  recognized  and  pro- 
vision made  for  training  students  of  the  piano,  organ,  and  voice. 
Owing  to  the  development  of  teacher  training  in  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, music  has  been  given  increased  recognition  at  these  institutions. 

Id  one  State  institution,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  governor,  li  first-class 
pipe  organ  waa  installed  in  the  college  assembly  hall  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  However,  many  schools  are  handicapped  by  poor, 
broken-down  instruments  which  can ’not  be  kept  in  tune  or  in 
repair.  The  great  opportunities  that  exist  for  the, development  of^ 
vocalists  anct  instrumentalists  warrant  the  expenditure  of  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  the  purchase  and  care  of  suitable  instruments,  and* 
more  satisfactory  provision  for  the  housing  of  music  departments. 

ENROLLMENT 

*.  . . • 

One  measure  of  a college  is  the  number  of  students  enrolled  and  the 
Dumber  who  complete  their  training.  According  to  such  a measure 
the  colleges  and  universities  for  negroes  have  greatly  multiplied  their 
Mrvices  to  the  obuntry  and  to  their  constituencies  within  the  past  five 
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- years.  In  1922-23  the  total  enroUmeoh  of  college  students  in  the  79 
schools  was  6,684;  in  1926-27  it  had.  increased  to  13,860,  or  107  per 
cent.  The  largest 'body  of  students  enrolled  under  one  organization 
of  control  is  found  in  the  nine  institutions  under  privatenr  independent 
boards,  with  4,349  college  students.  This  is  approximately  31  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment  of  negro  college  students  in  the  79  schools  but- 
veyed.  The  enroUmenfa  of  the  institutions  of  this  group  increased 
1,587  or  58, per  cent,  within  the  five-year  period.  Following  this  is  the 
group  of  31  institutions  operated  by  northern  white  church  boards, 
with  4,067  college  students,  or  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  This 
group  has  increased  its  enrollments  within  the  five-year  period  by 
2,342  students,  or  136  per  cent.  The  next  are  the  15  land-grant  col- 
leges included  in  this  survey,  with  2,951  college  students,  or21  percent 
of  the  total.  The  grOiip  has  increased  its  enrollments  within  the  five- 
year  period  by  1,683  students,  or  137  per  cent.  The. next  in  order  i* 
the  group  of  17  institutions..uadcr  negro  denominational  control,  with 
l.,980  college  students,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  group  of 
schools  has  incroased  its  coUege  enrollments  within  the  pve-yoar  period 
by '1,1 10  students,  or  130  per  cent. 


. The  seven  public  teacher-training  institutions,  not  inejuding  land- 
grant  colleges^  have  an  enrollment  of  513,  or  4 per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  enrollments  in  this  group.of  schools  have  increased  by  405,  or  375 
per  cent  during  the  five-year  period  indicated.  The  latter  statement 
•should  not  be  construed  to  represent  the  general  growth  of  teacher- 
training  enrollments  which  constitute  a largo  percentage  of  the  enroll- 
ments ift  the  land-grant  collogos.  In  a word,  the  privately  controlled 
colleges  and  universities  are  training  75  per  cent  of  the  students  and 
the  publicly  controlled  institutions  25  per  cent- 
It  is  also  of  mterest  to  observe  that  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  enroll- 
ments of  college  students  during  the  five-year  period  for  the  college! 
\of  the  northern  denominational  boards,  the  land-grant  colleges,  and 
' Ithose  under  negro  denominational  control,  which  include  65  of  the  79 
institutions,  has  been  approximately  the  same,  or  between  130  and 
137  per  cent.  • , ' ' 

The  growth  of  tke  average  size  of  the  institutions  according  to 
groups  is  shown  as  follows;  The  average  enrollment. of  public  teacher- 
training  institutions  in  1922-23  was  16;  in  1926-27  it  was  73. ' For  the 


colleges  under  negro  denominational  control  the  average  enrollmeot. 
m 1922—23  wa^  60;  in  1926—27  it  was  116.  For  those  under  northern 
church  boards,' the  aWage  enrollment  in  1922-23  was  67;  in  1926-27 
it  was  135.  Fof,  the  negro  land-grant  colleges  the.average  oncoUment 
in  1922-23  was  82;  'in  W26— 27  it  was  194.  For  the  institutions  under 
private  and  ind^pendenl.  boards  the  average  enrollment  ip  1922-23 
was  307;  in  1926-2J  it  was  483.  ’ 
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Seven  institutions  surveyed  are  not  eoeducational.  Four  of  these 
arc  for  men  and  thcep  for  women.  *The  institutions  for  men  are  More- 
house College,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte, 
N.C.;  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University,  Pa.;  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  The  institutions  for  women 
are  Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C,;  Spelman  College, 
Atlanta.  Ga.;  Barber  College  for  Women,  Anniston,  Ala, 

Of  the  1.3,884  college  students  listed  in  1926-27, ‘J/he  distribution  of 
students  by  sex  was  indicated  for  12,090  students, H)f  whom  6,146  wore 
men  and  5,944.  were  women,  the  relative  proportion  being  5J  per  cent 
men  ami  49  per  cent  women.  In  colleges  under  negro  denominational 
control  the  number  of  men  is  884,  6f  women,  783,  or  53  per  cent  men 
and  47  per  cent  women.  For  the  colleges  under  independent  boards  ' 
the  enrollmcht  of  men  is  2,417,  of  women  1,672,  or  59  per  cent  men 
and  41  per  cent  wornen.  In  the  land-grant  colleges  the  enrollment  of 
men  is  1,055,  of  women  1,472,  or  42  per  cent  men  and  68*.  per  cent  * 
women.  In  the  State  teacher-training  institutions  the’ enrollment  of 
/men  is  38,  of  women  426,  or  8 per  cent  men  and  92J  per  cent  women. 
‘In4hc  colleges- under  northern  church  boards,  thp  enrollment  of  men 
is  1,752,  o{'’wpnien,  1,558,  or  53  per  cent  men  and 47  per  cent  women. 
These  figures  do  not  include  Xavier  College  and  Barbej*  College 
-for  Women, 

The  predominance  of  men  is  very  slight,  considering  all  t^e  insti- 
lirtions  together..  However,  in  the^^ups  where  men  predominate 
it  will  be  found  that  the  colleges  offer  considerable  work  prdpro- 
fcssional  and  technical  subjects,  thus  attracting  men  who  vish  to 
prepare  for  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  more  advanced  vocational 
activities.  In  the  institutions  with  a predominance  of  women 
8ludents.it  will  be  found  that  teacher-traiiyng .enrollment^  are  J;iigh. 
However,  the  proportion  of  men  in  the  land-grant  colleges  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  teacher- training  institutions  because  of  the  • 
agricultural,  technical,  and  sci^tific  courses. offered  in  the  focmer 
poup  of  institutions.  It  is  the  tendency  for  men  to  predominate 
in  the  nonteacher-traiDing  institutions  and  for  women  to  predominate 
in  teacher-training  institutions.  , ' 

• It  is  evident  from  the  data  shown  that  the  increase  in  enrollment 
in  the  negro  colleges  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  add  greatly  to  the 
burdens  of  control,  administration,  and  instruction.  Within  a period 
of  five  years  the  institutions  have  been  compelled  to  provide  teachers,  ♦ 
buildings,  equipiRcnt,  and  the  funds  for  maintenance  for  more  than 
double  the  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  The 
tAsk  of  keeping  the  institution  operating  on  a plane  of  high  efficiency  • 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  and  if  the  colleges  continue  to  grow 
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at  the  present  rate -in  the  future,  a much  greater  responsibility 
be  placed  upon  the  constituencies  and  the  controlling  agencies  ol 
thesfr  schools.^  As  .the  colleges  can  not  yet  expect  large  gifts  from 
alumni,  they  will  of  necessity  be  obliged  to  obtain  greater  support  * 
fronf  the  public,  either  frejra  the  State  or  through  private  Agpnrj^  I 
Notwithstanding  their  growth,  negro  colleges  and  universities-hare 
not  yet  become  too  large  and  unwieldy  from  an  eduCMional  stand- 
point. Despite  otlier  deficiencies  of  the  colleges,  thej?resent  enroll- 
merits  permit  an  exceptionally  largo  number  of  modgfate-size  classy 
which  facilitate  individurd  instruction  of  students. 

In  several  instances  it  was  observed  tliat  the  college  classes  con- 
tained an  undue  proportion  of  students  that  were  not  of  college 
caliber.  This,  was  usually  in  the  case  of  institutions  that  had  rccentlj 
gone  on  a college  basis.  In  view  of  the  inadequate  preparation  of 
many  high-school  graduates,  there  is  need  for.  colleges  to  scrutiniie 
more  carefully  tlie  candidates  for  admission.  ^ 

Attention  is  alsb  called  to  the  heavy  student  mortality  iir  negro 
colleges.  The  loss  of  students  between  the  freshmen  and  sophomore 
y^ars  and  the  sopliomore  and  junior  years  presents  an  educati^il 
problem  difhcultof  solution.  Institutions  that  can  avoid  these  heavj 
losses  by  more  careful  selection  of  students  and  by  assisting  con- 
tributory high  pchools  in  improving  tlieir  standards  are  in  a position 
to  be  of  great  serviqe.  . ^ 

. ■ DEGREES 

Of  the  79  institutions,'  54  grunted  degrees  in  1926-27.  The  25 
institutions  that  did  not  grant  degrees  were  junior  colleges  and  other 
institutions  that  lacked  a year  or  more  of  graduating  their  first 
coflege  classes. 

In  1921-22  there  were  granted  497  first  degrees  and  169  graduate 
and  professional  degrees.  In  1925-26  the  number  of  first  degrees 
was  963,  an  increase  of  94  per  cent.  . The  graduate  degrees  numbered 
211  in  1925-26,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.' 

Of  the  983  which  represent  approximately  the  total  number  of 
first  degrees,  granted  in  ne^  colleges,  337,  or  34  per  cent,  were 
granted  by  19  out  of  30  institutions  under  northern  white  denomioa- 
tiorial  control.  The  increase  in  degrees  granted  for  the  fivo-year  • 

^ period  for  th^e  institutions  was  181,  or  nearly  102  per  cent.  In  8 
of  the  9 institutions  under^urivate  and  independent  control,  ,368 
first  degrees  were  panted  ill  1925-26,  or  approximately  37  percffll’ 
of  the  total.  The  increase  in  depees  panted  for  the  five-year  period 
for  these  institutions  was  123,  or  50  per  cent.^In  13  of  the  15  land- 
pant  colleges  included  in  the  survey,  166  firot  degrees  were  panted 
in  1025-26,  or  17  per  cent  of  the  total.  The’  increase  for  the  fita- 
■year  period  for  these  institutions  was  117,  dr  244  per  cent.  In  IS 
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of  the  i7  institutions,  under  negro  denominational  control,  116  first 
degrees  were  granted  in  1925-26,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
iflcrease  for  the  five-year  period  for  these  institutions  was  65,  or  127 
percent.*  The  7 publicly  ctontroUed  teachef-training institutions  had 
not  at  the  time  of  the  w'riting  of  this  report  granted  any  degrees. 

The  average  number  of  degree  granted  by  institutions  of  the 
several  controlling  groups  is  shown  as  follows:  In  1921-22  the  average 
number  of  degrees  granted  by  institutions  imdcr  private  or  independ- 
ent control  was  35;  in  1926-26  it  was  52.  • For  those  under  northern, 
denominational  control  in  1921-22  the  average  was  8;  in  1925-26 
it  was  18,  For  the  laild-grant  colleges  in  1921-22  the  average  was 
4;  in  1925-26  it  was  13.  Forlhe  institutions  under  negro  denomin- 
itional  control,  in  1921-22  the  average  was  3 + ; in  .1925-26  it  was  8. 

The  development  of  graduate  and  professional  education  in  the- 
(ollegcs  surveyed. has  of  necessity  been  slow.  'In  the  few  decades  of 
lircir  e.vistence  tire  colleges  have  not  had  sufficient  demand  to'warrant 
the  expense  of  offering  graduate  or  professional  curricula.  However, 
in  a few  of  the  iustitutions  under  independent  control  and  in  a”few 
denominational  schools,  facilities  have  been  provided  for  giving  the 
master’s  degree  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  In  one  insti- 
tution only  are  provided  the  teachers  and  ^uipment  for  professional  • 
education  in  medicine,  law,  pharmacy,  and  crentistry. 

Within  ^the  past  five  years  certain  land-griMii  colleges  also  have 
offered  advanced  courses  leading  to  the  master’s  degree.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  graduate  and  professiotjal  degrees  granted  by  negro 
universities  and  colleges  is  shown  as  follows:  In  1925-26,  211  ad- 
vanced degrees  were  granted  by  54  of  the  79  institutions,  an  increase 
of  42  over  the  number  granted  in  1921-22,  The  institutions  granting 
the  liighcst  number  of  advanced  degrees  w*ere  those  under  private  or 
independent  boards,  These  granted  140  advanced  degrees  in  1926-26, 
or 66  pot  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  increase  in  advanced  degrees 
granted  during  the  five-year  period  was  7,  or  5 per  cent. 

Thc'ne.xt  in  order  are  the  institutions  under  northern  white  de- 
uominationol  control.  These  granted  25  advanced  degrees  in  1925-26,  ‘ 
or  11  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  increase  during  the  five-year 
period  was  2,  or  9 per  cent. 

Following  this  group  are  the  institutions  under  negro  denomiha- 
ttebal  control.  - These  institutions  granted  20  advanced  degrees  in 
1925-26,  or  9.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  increose  during  the  five- 
/ear  period  was  7,  or  6 per  cent. 

The  fand-gront  colleges  granted  no  advanced  degrees  in  1921-22, 
but  in  1926-20  they  granted  26. ‘ 'The  teacher- training  institutions  . 
■have  not  granted  any  advanced  degrees. 

In  vieW  of  the  number  of  degrees  granted  by  the  negro  college,  it 
it  of  interest  to  note  that  despite  the  lack  of  recognized  accrediting 
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agenciee  for  titese  colleges,  the  bachelor’s  degrees  granted  by  tlie  ’ 
majority  of  the  colleges  have  been  given  Recognition  by  standud 
coUeges  and  universities  in  the  northern  States,  and  a considerable 
. number  of  undergraduate  students  have  been  granted,  on  the  bastsof 
individual  records,  a substantial  part' of  the  credit  corresponding  to 
^ the  courses  presented.  ^ 

SUMMARY  . ‘ 

« 

Within  the  past  10  years,  remarkable  gains  have  been  made  in  the 
development  of  mstitutions  of  higher  learning  for  negroes.  In  1916 
^ere  were  31  institutions  offering  college  work;  in  1926,  of  the 79 
institutions  included- in' the  suivey,  77  were  engaged  m college  work 
In  1916  the  college  enrollments  (pr  the  31  institutions  were  2,132;  r 
1926  the  number  of  college  students  enrolled  in  the  mstitutioiM 
surveyed  was  13,860,  an  increase  of  550  per  cent.  Assuming  that 
higher  educational  opportunities  should  be  approximately  the  same 
for  both  races,  it  is  evident  that  the  development  of  colleges  and 
universities /or  the  negro  race  must  be  greatly  increased  in  ordetthat 
its  needs  and  those  of  the  country  may  bo  fully  met.  With  oppo^ 
.tuniUes  for  undergraduate  work  assured  for  the  future,  the  next 
step  in  advance  is  the  development  of  high-grade  institutions  offering 
genuine  qpportunities  for  research  and  gr^uate  work.. 
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The  State  of  Alabama  ia  somewhat  backward  witl\  regarti  to  col- 
Ifge  training  for  the  negro  race.  Five  universities  and  colleges  in 
Uie  State  are  included  in  this  survey,  the  list  being  made  up  of 
Talladega  College,  at  Talladega;  Selma  University,  at  Sehna;  Miles 
Mernorial  College,  at  liifmingham;  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
iDstitiite,  at'Tiislvege^  Institute;  and  Barber  College  for  Vomen  at 
Anniston.  ^ 

Fiyin  a geographical  point  .of  view,  the  institutions  are  not  well 
distrihuted,  three  being  grouped  near  the  city  of  Birmingham  in 'the 
north-central^ and  two  in  olo.se  proximity  to  Montgomery  in  the 
joutlwentrar  portion  of  the  State.  A sixth  institution,  ike  negro 
la^hirrant-CDllego  of  Alabama,  which  was  not  included  in  this  survey, 
“ea**  Huntsville  in  the  northern  section.  The  entire 
wditem  and  southwestern  sections  of  the  State,  therefore,  are  without 
higher  educational  facilities  fpr  negroes. 

Alabama’s  negro  population  totals  894,500.  Of  this  number  only 
453  are  securing  higher  education  in  the  five  institutions  surveyed, 
the  ratio  being  five  college  students,  to  each  10,000  inhabitants,  an 
unusually  small  proportion.  A shortage  also  exists  in  secondary, 
schools  in  Alabama  from  which  these  institutions  of  higher  learning* 
diaw  their  student  bodies.  The  number  of  negro  youths  attending 
high  schools  in  the  State  amounts  to  3,435  or  about  40  out  of  every 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  white  population  of  Alabama  consists  of 
1,617,500  persons,  of  whom  47,986  are  enroll  in  high  schools  of  the 
Slate,  or  300  per  1Q,000  white  inhabitants.  ' 

The  Alabama  State- Deparhnent  of  Education  does  not  maintain  a - 
(listinct  division  within  its  organization  for  the  promotion  of  negro 
education.  Only  publicly  supported  negro'higher  educational  insti- 
tutions are  included  in  its  list  of  accredited  schools',  except  in  the  /»sse 
of  one  privately  ‘supported  college,  which  receives  approximately. 

I 15,000  in  State  appropriations  for  teacher- training  work.  The  nor» 

Dal  cunicula  in  two  of  the  other  privately  supported  colleges,  how-  . 
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ever,  have  born  approved,  their  i^radunte.s  roceiviiig  State  teachot^ 
cortificatea.  • 

At  the  pro^nt  time  Alabama  is  ong:a};cd  in  the  promotron  of 
negro  summer  schools' of  a collegiate  rank  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  qualilications  and  training  of  public-school  teacheiN,  buUhelw 
salaries  paid  generally  to  negro  teachers  in  the  State  is  having  « dero|^ 
atoo’  elfect  on  enrollments  in  Uicse  summer  schools  as  well  ns  b the 
Donnal  courses  offered  by  the  regular  colleges. 

talladex:a  college 

* Talladega,  Ala.  - 

Talladega  C«»llege,.  at  Tnllmlega,  Ala.,  was  foumled  in  ISG7  by  flip 
American  Missionary  'Association.  It  was  ii]corporate<l  in  1869, 
and  .in  1889  its  chArlerwas  enlarged  and  confirpied  by  (lie'Stafeof 
Alabama.  The  instilutioir  was  the  first  college  opened  to  colorai 
people  in  Alabama. 

-The  institution  was  opouod  as  a primary  school.  Its  enrliest  con- 
cern was  the  training  of  leaders  in  education,*  and  so  tlio  lirst  cour««t 
offered  above  the  elcmentarj'  grades  wore  normal  courses  for  tenchen 
- Thetdogical  instruction  was  begun  in  1872. . An  outline  of  a course  of 
college  grade  first  appeared  in  the  cnlalogu^qjft  1890;  the  first  cits 
was  graduated  from  the  college  in  J895.  , Since  that  date,  the  sco]* 
of  the  college  work  has  been  steadily  .chlarged  to'^ieot  the^ev 
' demands  of  a largo  constituency.  ‘ Situated  in  the  heart  M the  timlw, 
iron,  and  coal  region  of  yVlubaina,  the  k)wn  in  which  the  college  h 
located  is  a place  of  growing  industrial  importance. 

‘ Talladega  College  is  governed  by  a self-porpotuating  Ijoard  of 
trustees  of  lOvneinbers,  each  elected  for  a term  of  Ihrefe'yeurs.  At 
, least  three  jiiembers  are  elated  ouch  year.  Five  members  of  the 
board,  including  all  the  officers,  are  I'epresentativos  of  the  Amcric«ti  , 
Missionary  Society, ; with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  An 
oxecutivQ.comniittee  of  three  and  an  investment  committee  of  thw 
are  both  appointed  by  the  board.  The  president  of  the-eollcgo  is  a 
regular  member  of  the  boards  of  trustees.  The  board  of.  trustoM 
takes  a vital  part  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institutioa 
The  iQajor  portion  of  the  property  of  the  institution  is  held' in  tb« 
name  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  title  to  only  i 
-few  buildings  being  hold  by  the  board  of  trustees.  These  teildings 
were  erected  by  funds  not  {urqished  by  the  association.  The  assod- 
ation  holds  and  inv^ts  about  one-half  of  the  endowment  of  the 
college,  and  holds. all *insurance  policies.' 

The  organization  of  Talladega  Cojl^o  includes  a college,  a theo- 
logical seminary,  a department  of  music,  a secqndary  school,  and  u 
elementary  school.  The  latter  is  used  for  practice  teaching  in  thi 
educational  courses  offered  in  the  college.  Total  enrollment  of  lh«  I 
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inMiliition  5or  the  »c«doinic  year  1925-27-  was  556,  distributed  as 
follows:  Collejte  (iocluding  theological  students).  210;  high  school. 
217;  elementary,  120,  Of  these  students,  16^  were  tsking  work  in 
Ihe  degrw  couree  in  theology  and  100  in  music.  The  institution* is 
oocducational.*'  Although  tliere  are  more  girls  than  Uya  in  the  high 
whool  aiijl  in  the  elpmentary  school,  the  number  of  men  in  the  cpllege 
dightly  ou'eeds  the  number  of  women.  Of  the  college ‘students, 
dightly  m'ore  than  one-half  cOnio  froin  .rVlabama;  Georgia  funiishes 
28  and  North  Oac<dina  12.  Other  Slates  represented  iirclude  nine 
•Soullu'rn  States -and  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Now  York, 
and  Ohio,  Three  foreign  siudeiits>'ar(*  enrdfled. 

Talladega  College  harf  lK*cn  accredit<Ml  as.a. teacher-training  insti- 
tution by  the  Alabama  State  Department  ot.Educatidn  since  1019. 
It  has  received  sintiia'c  accrediting  al.so  from  the  State  departments 
of  e<lucation  of  North  Cartdina,  Texas,  Ixtuisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
other  S«nilhem  States.  The  institution  has  also  been  recognir.ed  as 
« stamlard  c«dlege  by  the  St  ate.  departments  of  education  of  North 
rarolina.  Texas,  lyouisiana,  Georgia,  and  Tennes,see.  This  recogni-* 
tion  entitles  the  graduates  of  Talladega  College  to  full  credit  for  four 
years  of  college  work.  , . 

The  Universities  of  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Chirapt  arx*  listed 
irradiiate  schools  that  haw  recognized  the  college  since  1923.  > In 
1924  the  University  of  Chicago  accredited  .Talladega  College  to  the 
extent  of  accepting  itA  honor  graduates  without  exifinination.  Two 
eraduates  ^ h'ave  recently  ent^ywl  Howard  University  Another 
(jradunte  spent  one  suminer  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  one 
year  at  Corricll  University,,  where  he  received  his  master's  degree 
mtji  di.stinctiop.  Jjtill  another  graduate,  required  to  take  an  en- 
trance examination  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Chicago'  made 
«n  A grade,  and  continued  with  a high  record  iir  the  C-hicago  Univer- 
sity .NbMiicai  School.  . • ' ^ 

ADMINISTRATION  • * 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  met  chiefly  by  chiilrh  appro- 
prialions,  interest  on  endowment,  gjfts "dor  x-nrrent  expenses,  and 
Mudent  fees  The  followirtg  table  shojus  the  income  rei  eivod  fmiii 
Ji^ei'eiit  sources  during  the  last  five  years.  ' 

1. — Ifiroffit 
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SURVEY  OF  NEORO*  C0LLEQB8  AND, 

Of  the  total  income  of  the  institution  in  1925-26,  the  sources  of 
support  are  distributed  as  follows:  38.6  per  cent  from  church  appro* 
priations,  7.5  per  oent>from  interest  on  endowment,  13.5  per  cent 
from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  27.5  from  student  fees,  5.V  per  cent 
from  net  income  on  sales  and  service,  and  ,7.2  from  other  sources. 
Figures  in  the  above  table  covering  student  fees  include  receipts 
from  board  and  room,  as  well  as  those  from  laboratory  and  other 
fees.  The  charge  for  board  and  room,  including  light  and  heat,  is 
120  a month.  The  1927  college  fees  include  tuition,  S45;  incidentel 
and  lecture  fees,  $6.50;  athletic  fee,  15;  hospital  fee  for  boarding  stu* 
dents,  $3.  Regular  students  m the  theological  seminary  pay  all 
fees  except  the  tuition  fee.  Music  fees  are  determined  according  to 
the  amount  and  the  nature  of  instruction. 

The  present  productive  endowment  of  the  institution  amounts  lo 
$266,000.  For  the  three  years  preceding  1924-26,  the  amount  was 
$246,000.  Of  the  total  amount,  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion holds  $124,000,  while  the  remainder  is  hold  by  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  annuel  return  amounts  to  appro.xinmtcly  5 per  cent 

According  to  the  statement  in  the  catalogue  for  1927  (p.  65),  the 
annual  expenditures  of  the  institution  e.xcced  the  regular  income 
from  ordinary  sources^  by  $25,000.  Unless  the  endowment  fund  can 
be  ipcrcased  by  $500,000.  the  president  must  raise  the  amount. nee- 
. easary  to  carry  on  the  work.  Curtailment  of  present  expenses  i.^not 
possible  without  lessening  the  cffectivone.ss  of  the  work,  lowering 
standards,  and  cheapening  the  program  and  opportunity  of  students. 
Although  $25,000  a year  is  not  a Iprge  .sum  to  raise  annually  for  a 
college  like  Talladega,  .it  nevertheless  seems  wise  to  make  some  pro* 

‘ vision  for  increasing  the  regtilnr  annual  income.  It  might  be*p03sibk 
> to  secure  a Urge  part  of  this  fund  by  adding  $10  a year  to  the  tuition 
charges  for  college  students  and  $1  a month  to  the  tui.iion  charges  of 
high-school  students.  Considering  the  high  quality  of  instruction  al 
1 Talladega,  a(id  considering  the  large  educational  advantages  pro- 
vided, studcrilts  ought  to  be  eager  to  meet  this  additional  rost.  Even 
with  this  additional  income,  a much  larger  endowment  is  imperative 
. if  the  inatitutiQn-is  to  continue  to  make  progress  and  to  maintain  its 
j present  "high  standing.  * 

j The  accounts  of  the  institution  are  very  well  kept.  Moi|AM 
/ reports  of  receipts  and'exponditures  are  sent  to  the  J^ew  York  olnlP 
• of  the  American  Missionary  Society  ef  the  Congregational  Church. 

I The  finandds  of  the  institution  are  disbursed  on  a budget  system. 

The  work  of  the  registrar’s  office  is  efficiently  organized.  An  a<^^ 
quate,  (hough  elaborate,  system  *of  records,  forms,  bards,  etc., 
been  installed,  and  modem  equipment  provided  for  carrying  on  tbd 
work.  Information  is  readily  available  concerning  high-school  trails* 
cripta  and  college  grades.  registrar  has 'developed  a lj|^o[ 
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• ftrcK-diJpil  hipli  schools  based  upon  the  record  that  graduates  from 
those  high  schools  have  made  at  Talladega.  The  use  of  printed  forma 
for  everv  sort  of  conimmiioatioii  with  students  is  too  impersonal 
to  secure  the  host  results.  The  substitution  of  brief  pereonal  lettere 
for  some  of  the  fonns  now  in  use  in  the  registrar's  office  would  prob* 
nbly  result  in  an  improvement  over  the  present  routine. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  phy.siral  plant  of  Talladega  College  consists  of  a campus  of 
r»0  m jes,  valued  at  $50,000;  a farm  of  750  kcres,  all  within  2 miles 
of  (he  campus,  valued  at  $50,000;  19  buildings  on  the  eampus,  valued 

* Et  $1,009,000;  and  13  teachers'  houses,  valued  at  $52,500.  Equip- 
ment in  the  buildings  is  valued  at  $55,000.  The  total  valuation  of 
the  plant  is  estimated  at  $1,276,500.  This  amount  is  based  upon  the 
cost  of  (ho  replacement  of  the  buildings,  due .considor'ation  'having 
Ihnmi  given  to  the  age  and  condition  of  ehch  building. 

The  campus  is  large  ^nd  attractive,  and  the  buildings  are  well 
placed,  with  ample  space  between.  Unusual  forejught  has  been 
shown  in  laying  out  and  developing  the  educational  plant.  There 
is  still  opportunity  for  future  expansion  without  marring  the  natural 
■benuty  of  the  landscape.  About  400  acres  of  the  famT  land  is  under 
cultivation.  The  gross  income  from  the  farm  is  about  $7,000  a year; 
the  net  income,  however,  is  only  $650.  " * 

•All  the  building  are  adequate  for  the  purposes  intended.  Fif- 
teen  are  built  of  briclc ; the  rest  are  frame.  All  have  fire  extinguishers 
ami  other  necessary  lire  protection.  Ample  offices  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  adminstrative  officers,  president,  deans,  bursar,  regis- 
trar, and  librarian,  and  for  some  members  of  the  faculty,  especially 
m the  science  departments.  Classrooms'  and  laboratories  are  light 
End  well  ventilated.  A few  of  the  buildings  deserve  special  mention. 

The  Carnegie  Library,  erected  in  1904,  is  a one-story  building  con- 
taining seven  rooms  besides  the  stack  room.  It  is  well  planned  for 
library  purpo.ses,  and  offers  ample  opportunity  for  expansion.  The 
dormitories,  for  both  men  and  women  students,  are  kept  in  excellent 
coriditinn,  and  the  furniture  and  other  equipment  are  in* good  con- 
dition. The  present  congestion  in  the  women's  dormitory  is  to  be 
•alleviated  by  the  erection  of  a wing  on  the  present  dormitoiy,  and 
•by  (lie  completion  of  the  new  refectory.  The  dining  room  and  kitchen 
are  kept  in  a sanitary  manner.  A new  refectory,  now  being  coh- 
atriicted  at  a cost  of  $100,000,  will  provide  unusually  satisfactory 
dining  accommodations.  The  chapel,  erected  in  1903,  is  a one-stoiy 
building  containing  besides  large  “auditorium,  10  rooms  used  for 
rei’itatifln,  laboratr^,  shop,  and  other  purposes.'  * . 

The  gymnasium  for  boys,  erected  in  1924,  is  a fine  structure,  well 
•quipped  an^moderp.  It  contains  a swimming  pool  tha^  is  used  on 
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altefiiate  days  by  boys  and  girls.  A small  wooden  building  U at 
nresei^.  ||Mn  used  as  a girls’  gymnasium.  Plans  are  now  under  way 
for  the<^^?^sj)^ue(ion  of  an  adequate  gymua-sium  to  replace  this  build- 
ing. ere  in  190tf-i0,  is  well  equipped  and  arranged 

to  care  r(#Wosi<^.  It  ia  in  charge  of  a trained  nurse  and  has  15 
rooms,  incm^l^  operating  room  and  a room  for  dental  w'ork. 

The  new’  sci^iw  buildiqg^  coniploted  and  equipped  in  1927,  will 
greatly  enlarge  the  ojffJoiWnities  for  satisfactory  work  in  science. 
This  building,  valued  at  $200,000,  is  of  brick  construction  and  is 
‘thoroughly  modem,  containing  (ireproof ' lloors  and  stairs.  The 
huilding  used  fur  the  model  elementary  school  is  a oue-story  l)rirk 
structure,  containing  si.x  rooms  for  practice  temdmig. 

The  buildings  on  the  campus  are  heated  from  a central  heating 
plant.  A new  building  for  this  purpo.se  has  just  been  e.ompleted  at  i 
cost  of  $40,000.  An  ice  plant  has  also  been  ronsM'ucted. 

' The  college  owns  13  houses  used  for  homos  of  the  president  and  other 
members  of  the  faiudty.  In  maintaining  these  houses,  the  college 
recognizes  the  importance  of  providing  comfortable  and  attractive ' 
living  quarters  for  the  faculty  and  appreciates  tho  part  that  such 
quarters  play  in  the  contribution  that  each  teacher  makes  to  the  life 
of  the  institution.  Talladega  has  .set  up  an  ideal  in  this  respect  th^l 
is  w’orthy  of  emulation  by  qther  colleges  and  .universities  throughout 
the  country.  ' * 

The  officers  immediately  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  are  the  superintendent  of  construction  and  thp  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  and  grounds.  Tho  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion is  responsible  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings  and  for  now  con- 
struction work.  The  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds 
supervises  the  cleaning  of  the  grounds  by  hirotl  assistants  and  reports  * 
any  necessary  repair  work  to  the  superintendent  of  construction. 
Both  of  these  officers  perform  their  duties  in  conference  with  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  institution.  The  excellent  condition 
of  the  grounds  and  buildings  shows  that  the  work  is  admirably  done. 
A landscape  gardener  is  employed  to  care  for  the  trees  and  shrubs 
and  to  lay  out  plantings  in  harmony  with  the  natural  fieaiity  of  the 
surroundings.  ’ , . 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


The  charter  of  Talladega  College  does  not  require  the  maiptenonce 
of  a' preparatory  school,  but  there  is  no  plan  at  present  to  abolish  it, 
It  is  pljonned,  howevei’/  to  restrict' the  attendance  to  boys  and  ^rls 
.living  jn  the  city  of  Talladega.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1927,  no 
new  preparatory  sbiulonts  will  be  admitted  to  tho  doniiitories  or 
dining  room.  This,  plan  will  greatly  reduce  the  enrollment  in  the 
..  t^igh  ^^hool. 
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The  prepai^atory  department  is  entirely  separate  from  the  college 
department  with  respect  to  faculty,  students,  recitation  and  labora- 
tories, and  hnarK'os,  With  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  high- 
school  building,  preparatory  students  will  have  their  own  building 
entirely  segregated  from  college  students. 

An  elementary  school,  called  the  sessions  practice  school,  is  con- 
ducted strictly  for  purposes  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  by 
college  students  in  education  courses.  Rach  of  the  six  grades  of  the 
school  is  limited  to  20  pupils. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


The  8cn«lcmic  program  of  Talladega  College  is  unusually  effective 
ud  the  work  offered  is  well  distributed  and  correlated.  J’he  college 
course  covers  four  years  above  the  twelfth  grade.  Teacher  training 
is  offered  as  part  of  the  regular  four-year  course. 

The  theological  seminary  offers  a three-year  diploma  course  and  a 
6ve-yoar  bachelor  of  divinity  course,  both  above  the  twelfth  grade. 
A con»l)tncd  college  course  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  the 
huchelor  of  divinity  degree  requires  six  years.  The  departn>ent  of 
music  Is  a four-year  college  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
music.  The  secondary  department  is  divided  into  a junior  high 
school  and  a senior  high  school,  each  covering  three  years — grades  7 
to  9,  aod  10  to  12,  respectively.'  The  elementary  school  covers  the 
first  .si.x  grades.  Both  the  high  school  and  the  elementary  school  are 

used  for  practice  work  in  teacher  training. 

« 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  college  must 
piwnt  credit  to  the  extent  of  15  units  of  secondary  school  work, 
either  by 'completion  of  the  high  school  at  Talladega  College,  by 
entrance  examination,  or  by  certificate  from  an  ap'proved  secondary 
Khnol,  Students  must  also  present  credentials  of  good  character 
from  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  which  they  were  prepared. 

Of  the  15  units,^  a total  of  5 is  required  as  follows;  English,  3; 
Iwatory,  1;  lurd  science,  1.  A maximu^n  of  ^units  is  allowed  in  a 
poup  including  industrial  or'vocationol  subjects,  Greek,  and  Spanish. 
Laboratory  notebooks  must  be  prosented  to  secure  entrance  credit 
lor  phjrsics  and  chemistry.  Below  is  shown  the  methods  by  wjiich 
the  students  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  1926-27  qualified: 

Graduation  from  an  accredited  higti  school 3g 

Graduation  from  nonaccrodited  high  school 7 .* 

From  State  without  accrediting  machinery 35 

Students  are  admitted  with  a maximum  of  unitp  of  conditioned 
•ubjecta.  The  institution  has  different  stated  periods  of  time  when 
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various  t3'pes  of  conditioned  subjects  must  bo  worked  off,  some  ol 
, which  run  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  senior  year.  The  end  of  Uw 
freshman  year,  Imwevor,  is  the  time  when  most  of  these  condition^ 
subjects  must  be  eliminated.  The  number  of  conditioned  studooli 
admitted  during  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows;  1922-23,  4;  I923~2t, 
3;  1924-25, 4;  1925-26, 4;  1926-^27, 5.  No  special  .stjudents  have  beeo 
enrolled  in  the  college  for  the  last  five  years.  A few  such  atudenU 
have  entered  the  theological  school,  there  being  six  in  1926-27  who 
had  not  completed  all  the  high-school  requirements. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  school  of  music  include  comple 
tion  of  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  15  units  of  credit,  oneo 
which  must  be  in  piano.  Entrance  toTtie  theological  seminary  course 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  divinity  degree  requires  two  years  of  collt^ 
work,  and  to  the  course  leading  to  a diploma,  the  completion  of  a 
high-school  course  or  its  equivalent. 

' GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 


The  work  at  Talladega  College  is  measured  in  terms  of  units,  anr.il 
being  described  as  a subject  pursued  five  times  a w'cek  for  a period  of 
12  weeks.  unit  is  therefore  eqxiivalent  to  three  and  one-third 
semester  hours.  The  number  of  units  required  for  graduation  from 
the  various  departments  is  as  follows:  Bachelor,  o/  arta  degree,  36 
units  (120  semester  hours);  bachelor  of  music,  36  units  (120  semeMcr 
hours);  bachelor  of  divinity,  45  units  (l.*)0  semester  hours);  diplonw, 
27  units  (90  semester  hours).  Physi<*al  training  and  expression  «rr 
required  in  addition  to ,36  units.  ^The  45  units  required  for  the  bache- 
lor of  divinity  degree  include  two  years  of  college  work  required  for 
admission  to  the  theological  course  leading  to  a degree. 

Of  the  36  units  required  for  the  bachelor  of  arks  degree,  3 must  be' 
in  English;  9 in  the  major  subject;  6 either  in  English,  foreign  languag*, 
music,  fine  arts,  or  journalisnv;  6 in  either  mathematics,  physics,, 
biology,  chemistry,  applied  mathematics,  or  household  economics: 

• and  6 in  either  history  and  economics,  social  science,  philosophy  and 

education.  Biblical  history  ancl  literature,  or  business  administration 
The  36  units  required  for  graduation  with 'a  bachelor  of  music  degrw 
‘ i icludo  a minority  of  college  subjects,  together  with  essential  courses’ 
in^iisical  theory  and  with,  the  study  of  two  instrumonts,  or  of  voice 
and  one  insiniment.  The  college  courses  required  include  Englwh. 

• • * modern  language,  and  psychology. 

1 ^ The  three-year  diploma  course  in  theology  prescribes,  in  addition 

tp  courses  in  Bible,  homiletics,  church  history,  religious  education. 

' ' hymnelqgy,  systematic  theology,  missions,  and  philosophy,  courses  in 

English,  sociology,  education,  public  speaking,  and  civil  law.  The 
degrfie  course,  cohering  three  years’  work  above  two  years  of  eoll«p, 

I includes  with  regular  courses  in 

L theology  of*an  advanced  nature. 


|heology  specialized  courses  ia 
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The  teacher-training  course  in  % institution  is  a r^ilar  pai*!  of 
the  four-yoac  college  course  lea'ding  to  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  with’ 
B major  in  education.  Practice  teaching  and  observation  are  required 
of  all  students  taking  this  course.  Because  of  the  low  pay  of  teachers 
b Alabama,  very  few  students  are  taking  the  four-year  teacher-train- 
ing work.  Students  desiring  to  teach  prefer  to  take  a normal  course 
at  some  other  institution  rcqujring  only  one.or  two  years.  This  col- 
lege, liowcv'er,  is  probably  justified  in  maintaining  t|ie  four-year  course 
in  education  as  such  a program  offers  the  only  possible  way  to  pro- 
duce adequately  trained  teachers  for  high  schools  in  the  State.  A 
four-year  courvo  is  needed  also  to  prepare  teachers  to  become  super- 
visois  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  seems-to  the  survey  committee 
of'vitnl  importance  that  the  State  of  Alabama  provide  adequate 
salaries  for  its-hegro  public-school  teachers. 

ENROLLMENT  . . 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbbr  of  college  students  (not 
Including  theological  students)  enrolled  in  Talladega  Coll^  during 
the  last  five  years. 

1 ARL£  2. — Liberal  arln  cnrolltnenl 
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These  figures,  show  notable  gains  in  the  enrollment  in  the  college 
during  the  five-ycnr  period  as  follows:  Freshman  doss,  155.2  per 
cent;  sophomore  class,  18.2  per  cent;  junior  class,  34.6  p6r  cent;  and 
Mnior  class;  60  per  cent.  The  total  gain  over  this  period  is  86  stu- 
dents, or  73.5  per  cent.  The  encollment  in  the  different  classes 
wows  n curious  flux.  It  decreased  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  classes 
lietwecn  1923  and  1926,  and  increased  during  each  of  the  Allowing  • 
two  years.  The  enrollment  in  the  senior  class  increased  for  one  year, 
decreased  for  each  of  the  next  three  years,  and  increased  the  last  year. 
The  freshman  class'  has  shown  a steady  increase  for  each  year. 

The  outstanding  facta, of  enrollment,  therefore,  are:  (1)  A steady 
increase  in  the  freshman  class  amounting  to  156.2  peiscent  between 
1922  and  1926;  (2)  losses  from  the  freshman  classes,  ranging  from 
38.1  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  during  the  four-year  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  enrolled' in  the 
Geological  course  for  the  bachelor  of  divinity  degree  during  the  last 
five  years. 
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Table  3. — Enrollment  in^heologieal  course 
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* The  Junior  >'ear  lo  Ihbcoune  folio wi  the  second  yeer  of  collefe..  The  senior  yw  ii  eqiiiviJem  lo  a j« 
of  friduete  study,  ^ 

Enrollment  of  noncollopinte  students  at  the  institution  totaled  337 
in  1926-27,  as  crfmpared  with  365  in  1925-26, '382  in  1924725,  and  357 
in  1923-24. 

A study  gf  these  figures  shows  .that  a slight  loss  in  the  total  nod- 
colle^ate  enrollment  has  occurred*  over  the  past  five  years.  Tb« 
eleniontary  school  has  been  reduced  in  size  by  28.5  percent,  while  the 
.junior* high-school  enrollment  has  reniaigod  practically  .stationary. 
In  t\ie  case  of  the  senior  high  school  there  hiis  been  a gain  of  34  per 
cent.  No  colored  high  schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  department 
Decrease  of  27  per  cent  in'the  enrollment  in  the  elementary  school  i# 
e.xplained  by  the  fact  that  classes  during  the  past  year  have  been 
reduced  in  size,  in  order  to  provide  better  working-conditions  fur  huth 
pupils  and  practice  teachers.  * • ^ , 

DEGREES  . 

The  followins  table- shows  the  niimbei''of\degrcos  granted  by  Tal- 
ladega College  during  fho  last  si.x  years.  \ 

• * • r. 

- . ^ Table  4. — Degrees  qranUd 
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No  honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred  by  the  institution  during 
the  last  si,x  years.  , 

, ‘ ” FACULTY  ‘ 

The  total  number  of  the  faculty  teaching  courses  of  college  grade 
is  20.  Their  work  is  di^ributed  among  11  departments  as  follows; 
Biology,  1 professor  and  1 instructor;  chemistry,  1 professor;^  eco- 
nomics and  • sociology,  1 instructor; 'education  and  philosophy,  2 
professors  and  1 in8truct6^;  English,  1 professor;  languages,  I 
professor  anef  1 instructor;  mathematics^  and  physics,  1 instructor: 
music,  1 professor  and  3 instructors;  physical  educatfon,  I a.ssociik 
professor;  theology,  2 professors.  , ' 
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In  the  Academir.  organization,  one  of  the  professors  of  ^ucation 
b desji  of  the  folle^e,  while  the  ^cond  is  principal  of  the  practice 
school  and  the  third^  teacher  is  principal  of  the  elementary  school. 
The' instructor,  in  biology  devotes  one-third  time  to  cheniistry,  and 
tjie  instructor  in  languages,  one-third  time  to  history.  One  of  the 
professors  of  theology  is  also  dean  of  the  theological  seminary.  The 
professorof^jttathematicA  and  physics,  absent  on  leave  during  <J  926-27, 
is  not  Ii,<fm  in  the  outline  of  departments. 

• Of  the  ^0  (eat'hers  listed  in  Table  9,  13  teach  only  one  sub'ject  each. 
The  other  7 teach  two  subjects  ea<‘.h  as  follu^;  French  and  (ierman, 
Bible  and  Fnglish,  history  and  economics,  physics  and  mathematics, 
Krpncli  and  history,  botany  and  chemistry.  These  are  not  unusual 
grotipjngs,  as  the  subjects  in  ail  the  groups  except  one — history  and 
French — are  closely  related. 

, Of  the  20. members  of  the  faculty,  7 are  women.  They  teach  the 
following  subjects:  Chemistry,  English,  French  and  history,  edti-. 
cilion,  and  music.  Two  of  the  professors  have  been  connected  with 
the  institution  from  10  to  15  years,  one  from  8 to  10  years.  AH  of 
the  .professors  have  been  there  more  than  one  year;  the  .majority 
more  than  five  years. 

All  but  one  memt>er  of  the  faculty  have  received  bachelors*  degrees, 
and  12  have  received  second  or  advanced  degrees;  two  have  doctor 
of  philosophy  degrees.  Four  have  pursued  graduate  work  beyond 
thfir  last  degree.  The  following  table  shows  the  training  of  the 
diffarenl  teachers.  •'  * < 

s ^ 

Tables. — Training  of /acuity 
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The  presidoat  of  the  institution  has^receivod  a first  deffree  from 
' Oberlin  College  and  a master’s  degree  from  Yale  University.  He 
^ is  also  a graduate  of  Hartford  Seminary. 

, Salaries  paid  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  as  follows:  One 
receiy*  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000;'  one,  $2,400;  six,  $2,200;  .three, 
$1,900;  one,  <i, 500;  one,  $1,320;’ one,  W, 080;  one,  $1,000;  two, 
$850;  oke,  $750;  and  one,  $000.  The  oomperrsation' of  one*  teacher 
•wTas  not  furnished  the  committee.  Although  tlflo  salalries  of  Talla- 
dega College  are  higher  tJian  those  in  many  other  colleges  surveyed, 
the  training  and  exf>erience  of  the  faculty  warrant  those  compeo- 
aatioM.  The  annual  remuneration*  of  the  president  is  $.3,800  with  a 
perquisite  of  $700.  ' /'  \ ‘ - 

, The  vrork  of  the  teachers  is  not  excessive,  ranging  from  30  up  to 
380  student  clock  hours  per  week.  Hours  per  week  of  teaching  of 
the  staff  also  are  normal  with  a few  e.xceptions.  Of  the  20  menihen 
of  the"* college  faculty,  two  teach  5 hours  per  week,  one  9 hours  per 
^ week, 'One  10  hours  per  week,  twelve  .15  hoiirs  per  week,  one  20  houw 
per  week,  and  two  30  hours  per  week.  It  is  evident  that  the  teacheia 
with  30  hours  of  classroom  work  per  week  are'ovcrhurdened  and  the 
survey  committee  recommends  that  prompt  steps  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  their  work.  ^ ' 

The  sizes  of  the  classes'’  in  the  college  are  generally  normal.  In 
1926-27  there  were  6 classes* containing  from  2 to  4 students,  5 from 
5 to  9 stijdents,  9 from  10  to  19  students,  11  from^O  to  29  s4idente,4 
from  30  to  33  students,  and  2 fromlfO  to  41  student^  The  two  cla.W 
with  an  enrollment  of  39  to  41  students  were  in  physical  education  for 
freshman  men  and  in  history  of  the  English  drama.  The  five  claMe<. 

30-33  are  elemeotary 'French,  freshman  botany,  freshman 
l^^ogy,  freshman  history, 'and  elementary  German.  This  record  ia 
unusually  good  and  it  shows  that^  the  administrative  officers  of  ihr 
college  recognize  a dlose  relationship  between  size  of  classes  and  efTec- 
live  teaching. 
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To  improve  the  educationaJ  program  of  the  college  there  il  a 
general  teachers^' meeting  held  monthly  of  all  workers  on  the  campus 
(0 discuss  questions  of  welfare  and  improvement.  Department  meet- 
ings are  also  held  monthly  in  which  matters  of  curricula  and  ^struc- 
tion  are  considered.  -Foreign  language  is  taught  in  the  college  by 
phonograph  and  .dictaphone.  The  freshman  English  class  is  divided 

inlo  three  sections  according  to  the  ability  levels  of  the  studenU. 

« 

. educational  equipment 

•The  lilirnry-of  Talladega  Collcgd  contains  25,000  volumes.  About 
100  jiiaga/.inos  are  suliscribed  for,  all  of  value  in  instruction  work  in 
lliecollogrt  In  1925-26,5,091  volume.s  were  loaned  to  ntudcyits  and 
.instructors  on  two  weeks’  cards,. and  J,002  hooks  taken  Out  over 
flight.  A tteqilance  it!  tire  library  for  the  same  year  was.eslimated 
»t  31. Teachers  drew  out  1,725  volumes;  students,  3,198  vol- 
iunes,*and  outsiders,  volumes.  An  average. of  over  ItJOO  has 
Ifen  spent  annually  for  new  books  during  tho  last  five  years,  including 
incyclopodias,  atlases,  yearbooks,  and  other  reference  books.  The 
high.wdiool  has  1,000  bhok.s*  In  its  own  building  for  u.se  of  high- 
^hool.studcnts  in  addition  to  the  regular  library'.  In  I92G-27  1150 

was  spent  for  a sperpal  liJuary  for  children  in  the  session?-  trduing  ' 
rfhool.  , ® 

Below  are  shown  the  annual  expenditures  for  library  purposes 
uunnj;  tho  last  five  years.  , . • , " / 

I ABUS  tJ. — EipendUures  for  it^rorv 
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llip  librarmn  19  . full-iime  librarian,  h/tvioB  Iiail  considtrabli. 
npcncncf  bdorc  coining  to  TaJIadega  College.  She  worked  in  (be 
ten-  at  Snimions  College  jnd  had  library  cxpericnee  In  New 
tugland  citifs.  Her  salaiy  is  *900  plus  board  and  room.  Five 
siiideiit  a^^istants  are  employed  in  the  library. 

Tbs  librwy  budget  approved  (or  1027-28  carries  the  followinii 
taw;  Books,  $750 magazine,  $300;  supplies,  $150;  furniture,  $600; 
wnding,  $200;  safaries,  Sl,200<  total,  $3,200. 

Modem  laboratory,  equipniryit,  ample  for  coUego  work  in  biolbgv 

instti^\ed  in  the  new  acieiice  buUdi^! 
completed  during  the  summer  of  1927.  .The  present  equipment  fS 


There  are  jil)  luinosoopes  in  the  departinont,  throe  inachinei  for 
alioiug,  and  other  valuable  and  iieoessarv  apparatus.  The  equipment 
in  vhejiiL'^try  ia  ample  for  the,  work  now  being  given;  that  in  physin 
for  two  years  of  college  work.  Additional  apparatna  i.s  ne^^  to 
provide  for  more  work  in  both  chemistry  and  physics! 

Melow  are  shown  the  expenditures  for  stdcntific  equipment  and 
supplies  during  the  last  five  vears. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTJVITIES 

^Athletic  activities  at  the  college  are  conducted  l>y  a joint  romniitto' 
of  faculty  and  students.  The  faculty  is  represented  hy  the  adniinK- 
trative  committee  and  the  students  by  the  ollieers  of  such  student 
organizations  as  the  V.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  C.  .V.,  and  the  student 
athletic  association.  The  Jn.stitution  is  a member  of.  the  Aouth- 
eastern  Intercolfegiate  Association,  By-laws  of  this  association  «ff 
observed  in  protecting  the  purity  of  athletics  and  in  preservinn 
scholarship. 

. There  are  three  fratitrnitics  and  sororities  at  t^e  Talladega  College, 
the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  and  the  Omega  Psi  Phi  for  men  and  the  Alphi 
Kappii  .Mphu'for^  women  The  institution  liy  action^  the  Imitrd  pI 
tnistcfs  IiAr  limited  the  number  of  fraternities  to  two  ffid  has  adopte<i 
rigid  yules  with  reference  to.  their.  gt»vernment.  Freshmen  are  ineli- 
gible to  membership,  as  well  as  students  witlv  conditions  or  poor 
scholarship.  The  combined  membership  of  both  fraternities  can  not 
ei(ceed  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  college.  No 
membi^  of  a fraternity  may  be  elected  to  anj^  i>osition  in  organized 
Btyd^t  activities  except  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  all  students  eligible 
[vote  forjsuch  an  election. 

16  college  choir,  consisling  of  35  voices,  and  the  college  orchestra, 
coo^sting  of  18  members,  are  both  under  direction  of  the  professor 
of  music.  ' . * . . » 
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SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

The  contribution  of  Talladega  College  to  society  is  offered  primarily 
through  the  different  departments,  which  present  unusual  educational 
opportunities,  The  emphasis  upon  health  and  right  conditions  of 
‘ living  is  of  groat  value.  The  attention  given  to  academic  surround- 
ings— campus,  buildings,  and  rooms — w'ill  have  a lasting  benefit 
upon  each  student  who  attends  the  institution.  The  standards  of  * 
work  adhered  to  in  tho  various  departments  will  naturally  instill 
the  students  with  (he  pride  of  achievement.  The  board  of  trustees 
is  to  l)c  commended  for  their  devotion  to  tho  upbuilding  pf  Talladega 
College  and  for  their  interest  in  its  welfare.. 

In  offering  adequate  preparation  of  students  for  the  Christian 
ministry  and  for  service  as  high-school  teachers,  (ho  institution 
occupies  a dis(iff);uished  posiffon  in  the  South.  It  scorns  to  the  sur- 
vey committee,  however,  that  too  few  studont.s  are  availing  them- 
selves of  tho  opportunities  in  both  tho.se  fields.  A vigorons, effort  (o 
present  the  offerings  of  tho  institution  before  a larger  number  of 
prospective  students,  and  a judicious  direction  of  students  into  these 
two  fields,  ought  to  result  in  a larger  enrollment  in  tho  courses  men- 
tioned The  granting  of^  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  educa- 
tion for  the  four-year  course  in  teacher-training  might  help  materially. 
Tho  advisability  of  offering  -at  the  same  .time  a tw’o-year  course  of  . 
training  for  elementary  teachers  might  wAlI  bo  given  serious  study 
by  the  administration.  ^ t 

The  large  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  music  courses — 106 
in  all — justifies  tho  cmpha.^is  given  to  music,  and  suggests  another 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  tho  race. 


CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  ba.sis  of  the  facts  presented  in  this  report,  thfe  survey  com- 
initfec  recommends: 

That  in  order  to  provide  in  large  part  for  the  present  annual  deficit 
of  125.000,  the  tuition  fees  bo  raised  for  both  college  and  high-school 
students;  and  that,  to  provide  for  needy  meritorious  students,  money 
be  secuixid  fiw  scholarship  and  loan  funds. 

That  in  order  tb  provide  permanently  for  the  present  annual, 
deficit  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future  growth  of  the  institution, 
the  trustees  inaugurate  a campaign  for  at  least  11,000,000  for  endow- 
ment to  extend  over  a period  of  not  more  than  four  years  * 

That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  net  income  on  the  farm  of  750 
acres  is  only  $650  a year,  Che  trustees  dispose  of  the  major  portion  of 
Ihisj^ud. 

jFr^  as  so  few  students  are  enrolled  in  the  four-year  teacher- 
trainnl|^  course,  and  as  the  institution  possesses  an  unusual  building/^. 
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\»nth  adequate  equipment  for  work  in  the'  elementary  grades,  the 
administration  carefully  considers  the  advisibilit}'  of  offering  also 
two-yew  training  courses  for  elementary  teachers;  and  that  if  this 
course  is  inaugurated  it  be  closely  articulatod  with  Ihe  present  four, 
^year  course  in  teacher  training. 

That  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  s<*ience  in  education  be  confernnl, 
instead  of  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  upon  students  who  contolule 

the  four-year  coursejn  teacher  training.  • 

That  as  the  survey  by'  this  committee  shows  that  the  instituii<»n 
will  soon  be  in  a position  to  do  graduate  work,  the  academic  functions 
of  the  cojiege  be  developwl  with  this  end  in  view. 

That  the  grimting  of  the  bachelor  of  music  degree  be  dis<'ontinucd 
and  this  work  be  made  a major ‘deparlment  in  the  liberal  arts  college. 

That  in  view  of  the  jlisparify  betwi*en  the  present  g^'iunasium 
facilities  for  men  and  uoinen,  the  trustees  innke  imnicdiate  effoi^ 
to  secure  money  for  on  adequate  gytnnasiuin  for  women. 

That  additional  scientific  apparatus  be  secured  in  imler  to  make  it 
possible  to  offer  more  advanepd  work  in  clieini.str>'  and  phi-vics. 

• t 

SEL^^WNIVERSi  TY 

Selma,  Ala. 

Selma  rniveq»ity,  located  at  Selma.  Ala,,  was'foimded  iif  1S7R. 
'It  was  originalJy  known  as  the  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Thco-' 
logic^  School,  , In  1880  the  school  wa.s  adopted  by  the  .Vmerican 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  has  been  supported  by  that 
organization*  since  that  date.  In  March,  1881,  the  school  was 
incorporated  under  its  original  name;  but  in'l88.'>  the  name  was 
changed  to  Selma  University,  In  1805  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Alabama  Baptist  Coh>red  University,  and  in  MIOK  to  .S  lmii  University 
i^ain.  The  institution  is  controlled  by  the  Alabama  Colored  Baptist 
State  Convention.  * 

The  university  has  a board, of  trustees  consisting  of  15  members 
and  an  advisory  board  of  85  members.  Both  bodies  are  elected  by 
the  .\labama  Colored  Baptist  ,St&te  Convention.  Members  of  the 
two  boards  serve  for  five  years,  one-fifth  of  the  number  being  elected 
each  year.  The  institution  is  administered  principnily.hy  the  boanl 
of  trustees  in  whose  name  the  title  to  the  property  is  held.  All 
members  of  both  governing  boards  aro  colored,  and,  with 'the  e.xcep- 
Uon  of  three  of  the  15  mom  hers  of  the-  board  of  trustees  and  of  16  of 
the  86  members  of  the  advisory  board,  alf  aro  clergymen.  The 
president  of  the  university,  also  a eJergyman.  is  an  ex^fficio  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  . ’ 

^Ima  University  miiintnins-  the  following  departments;  Theo- 
logical, coUege,  junior  high  school,  primary  school,  commercial, 
inusici  and  industrial.  A summer  school  of  two  terms  U also  included 
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in  iTic  Aimounrwl  program.  Tho  Utroiogiral  dopnfitneut  two- 

ro«irse»;  Ono  covering  four  years  of  work  above  the  four-year  high 
school  and  -the  other  five  years  of  w^ork.  Only  one  student  was 
•enrolled  in  the  theologicaj  department  in  1926-27. 

The  college  department  consists  of  a junior  college  and  a senior 
bollcge.  The  junior  college  • covers  four  years  of  wofk  beginning 
with  the  eleventh  grade  in  liigh  school  and  continuing  through  the 
second  year  of  a .regular  college  course.  A teacher-training  course 
_ is  listed  as  part  of  the  junior  college.  The  senior  college  covers  the 
last  two  years  of  a regular  fo\ir-year  college  course.  Ko  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  senior  college  in  1926-27.  A summer  school  is 
also  conducted  in  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each  and  is  largely  attended 
5.T  Alabama  school  teachers  pursuing  normal  course^or  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  higher  -teachers’  certificates.  The  State  department  of 
education  gives  credit  for  work  done  at  this  su’mmersession. 

The- Alabama  State  Dcpartpicnt  of  Education  hifa  accredited  the 
teachers'  professional  course  in  the  junior  college  and  has  been 
p-anting  teachers’  certificates  since  1919  to  students  completing 
this  course.  Although  no  formal  recognifion  or  accrediting  has  coihe 
lo  any  department  of  Selma  University,  high-school  graduates  have 
been' accepted  at  the  UniVersily  qf  Chicago  and  at  the  Southern 
' Illinois  Normal  School.  A graduate  of  the  university,  with  ^the 
bdihclor  of  .arts  degree,  enfered  Fisk  University  where  he  was  able 
to  complete  the  rcquirohients  for  the  bachelor  of  arta  degree  in 
one  year.  > 

The  total  rtirollmei^  of  the  institution  for  the  academic  year 
1926-27  was  '451,  distributed.  a.s  follows;  26  college  students,  239 
high-school  students  And  196  elementary  pupils.  Enrollment  in 
the  summer  session  totaled  160,  of  which  125  were  college  atudonts. 

^ ; ADMINISTRATION 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  met  by  student  fees,  by  church 
ipproprintions,  and  by  special  gifts.  There  is  no  productive  endow- 
ment. The  following  table  shohvs  the  income  from  different  sources 
' during  the  last  four  years . 

I Table  H. — Income  ' 
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As  fndicated  in  Table  8,  revenues  of  the  institution  in  1926-27 
amounted  to  $30,684.79.  Of  this  total,  52.6  per  cent  came  from 
church  appropriations,  11.5  per  cent'frora  gifts  for  current  expcose, 
19.6  per  ctnt  from  student  fees,  12.4  per  cent  from  sales  and  services, 
and  3.8  per  cent  from  other  sources.  * , 

Church  appropriations  include  donations  from  individuals,  church 
conferences,  Sunday  school  convention^,  churches  and  Sunday 
Hcbools,  both  white  and  colored,  in  amounts  ranging  from  25  ceoto 
up  to  $1,500.  Gifts  for  current  expenses  include  cemtributions  frgm 
the  home-mission  board  of  thfe  Southern  Baptist ‘Contention,  the 
Home  Mission'  Society  of  ^few  'York,  the  General  EdiiC4tion  6oard, 
and  otheasourccs.  * ^ ^ ^ 

Student  fees  include  tuition,  35  cents  to  $2  a uionth;  incidental 
fee  for  all  students  above  fourth  grade,  $2  a year;  athletic  fee,  for" 
* all  students  above  fourth  grade,  $2  a year;  medical  fee  for  all  boarding 
students,  $2  a year;  and  laboratory  fee  in.  physics,  biology,  and 
chemistry,  $1  a year.  The  tuition  charge  for  students  in  the  junior 
coUego  is  $1.50  a monthi  In  addition  to  these  cash  payments,  each 
hoarding  student  is  required  to  work  one  hour  a day^^without  pay, 
The  charges  for  board  and  room  are  $10.75  a month  for  the  young 
womo#and  $12  a month  (includinglaundry)  for  the  young  men. 

The  instability  of  the  annual  income  as  shown  for  the  year 
1924-25,  w'ith  a loss  of. $7, 000  oyer  the  previous  yeariand  for  1926-27, 
with  a similar  loss  of  nearly  $8^000,  constitutes  a l^rinusdmndicap 
to  the  institution.  Steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  insure  a stable 
income.  . , ' 

^ I 

TIjc  actual  revenue  from  tuition  fees  in  1926-27  amounted  to  airout 
$5,000,  or  lcs.s  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  instruction  for  the  same 
year.  The  26. college  students  in  1926-27  paid  tuition  fees  amounting 
to  only  $300.  Th'o  proportionate  cost  of  instruction  in  Uio  college 
was  approximately  $38,000.'  A student^  therefore,  paid  no  more  than 
one-terllh  of  the  cost  of  his  instruction,  «and' this  In  spite  of  the  fact 
tluit  teachers’  salaries  are  unusually  low.  Teaciiers’  8alarie.s  Selma 
University  should  be  conshlorahly  higher,  and  students  should  ba 
expected  to  bear  a fair  proportion  of  the  ’cosf  of  instruction.  ' In 
order  to  in^yire  sincere  working  interest  and  to  provide  each  .student 
V(ith  an  incentive  to  manifest  his  good  faith,  the  tuition  fees  shojild 
be  considerably  increased.  » 

The  accounts  of  the  institution  are  well  kept  and  are  uudilcd 
annually  by  a competfnt  accountant  from  Tuskegee  Institute.  The 
institution  at  present  is«arr^ing  a debt  of  $38,000.  A hnaircial  seciv- 
tary  is  now  in  the  field  attempting  to  raise  funds  to  cancel 
ThdYe  is  also  being  conducted  a campaign  to  raise  $>00,000  for  ncyr 
buildings  and  for'rcpair  t)f  old  buildings.  The  General  Education 
Board  has  promised  of  $50,000,  provided  the  university  rainei, 
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$100,000.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  campaign  in  celcbratiqn  of 
llio  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  institution.  'j 
Some  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  conditions  in  the  registrar’s 
office.  The  work  in  this  office  is  carried  on  by  the  dean  of  the  college, 
who  teaches  seven  courses  apiounting  to  3t  hours  a week.  The  system 
of  keeping  student  records  is  not  up  to  standard.  Admission  credits 
are  not  entered  on  the  permanent  record  sheet;  nor  are  the  crediT 
hours  for  each  course  I’ompletod. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


• The  physical  plant  of  the  university,  consists  of  31  acres  of  land  * 
and  eiglit  luiiidings,  one  brick,  the  rest  wooden.  The  campus  proper, 
nf7  acres,  is  valued  at  S'28,200  on  the  Ifasis  of  the  sale  price  of  adjoin* 
ing  property.  The  farm  of  24  acres  is  valued*  at  $4,800.  The  total  , 
ndue  of^land-  is  thus  $33,000.  Tluf  eight  buildings  are  valued, at  • 
$130,500;  equipment  is  valued  at  |14,070.  These  valuatjons  are* 
bai?ed  upon  original  cost  wdth  cou^deration  of  depreciation  and  cost 
of  replacement.  The  total  estimated  \vilue  of  the  entire  plant  is 
approximately*  $1,80,000.  Insurance  carried  on  the  property  amounts 
to  1^2,700. 

Responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  founds  rests  upon 
(he  president.  Students  do  the  janitor  work  as  part  of  their  assigned 
duties.  The  general  appearance  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is 
fair.  The  Dinkins  Memoninl  Chapel,  a hew  structure,  is  clean  and 
in  a good  -state  of  repair.  It  is  used  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  ha^s 
ample  fire  protection  facilities.  The  women’s  dormitory  is  an  old 
structure  in  a poor  st  itc  of*repair  with  leaking  roof  and  falling  phuder. 

It  has  a fire  escape  bu*l  no  extinguishers,*  The  students  .are  crowded 
in  the  rooms.  In  the  basement  is  located  the  dining  room  and  kitchen, 
which  are 'dark  and  poorly  ventilated  and  which  have  low  ceilings. 

They  are,  however,  as  clean  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circiini- 
stances.  The  men's  dormitory  is  not  in  a state  of  cleanliness.  'The' 
roof  leaks  badly,  the  plustering  is  falling  off  the’  walls,  and  the  stair 
banisters  are  fallipg  down.  -Thoro  are  too  many  students  in  the  rooms, 

TOqje  rooms  having  as  many  as'six  occupants.  The  toilets  are  insnnU 
gfary.  Rooms  are  heated  by  stoves  and  no  fire  protection  is  afforded.  J 

In  the  campaign  to-raisd  $150,000  for  iiow'buildings  at  the ‘univer- 
sity, it  is  planned  to  construct  a new  doniiitory  for  men  ^nd  n domestic 
Bcionce  building,  including  a dining  room  and  kitchen*..' The  city  and 
county,  have  agreed  to  assist- in  the  campaign '.through  the  Incal  . 
chamber  of  commerce,  which  is  toTaisc  $12,000  of  the  total  fiuuK  . 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  . 

tho  charter  of  the  institution  does  not  require  the  mRinl 
tenance  of  a preparatory  school,  there  is  no  thought  at  present  of 
^ discontinuing  it.  The  junior  college  as  organized  and  the  junior  high 
school  are  kept  separate  and  distinct  as  regards  students,  and  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  periods.  No  separation  exists,  however,  with 
- regard  to  buildings,  faculty,  and  finance. 

Dinkins  Memorial  Chapel,  erected  in  1921  arid  valued  at  $75,000, 
is  one  of  tho  principal  buildings  on  the  campus.  It  contains  m 
assembly  room,  a srtalh  library  room,  four  administrative  offices,  and 
14  recitation  rooms.  Susie  Stone  Hall,  erected  in  1889  -and  valued 
at  $20,000,  is  a four-story  frame  structure  containing  57  rooms 
used  for  classes,  libraryj  and  the  remainder  as  living  rooms  for  women 
students.  Susie  Foster  Hall,  erected  in  1911  and  valued  at  $15, 00ft, 
is  a three-story  frame  building  containing  three  rooms  used  for 
laboratory  and  shop,  for  offices  with  the  upper  floors  used  ns  quarters 
for  women  students.  Other  buildings  include:  Woodsman<  House, 
a tw’o-s^ry  frame  building  containing  14  roorns  used  as  quarters 
for  men  students  and  valued  at  $4,400;  teachers'  college,  also  »- 
.two-story  frame  structure,  with  13  rooms,  used  as  a residence  for 
teachers;  manual  training  shop  valued  at  $600,  and  the  training  school 
valued  at  $800,  each  a one-story  frame  building,  The  president’s 
home,  erected  in  1920,  contains  13  rooms  and  is  valued  at  $10,000. 

'admission  kEqUIREMENTS 

-Candidates  for  admission  to  the  junior  college  (grades  11-14, 
inclusive)  must  presr^-certificates  fropi  approved  socchidaiy  schools 
shovring  that  work  has  been  completed  through  the  .tenth  grade. 
For  admission  to  the  theological  department,  students  must  present 
centificates  showing  that  work  has  been  completed  through  a four- 
year  high  school  (grades  9-12,  inclusive).  Graduates  of  a four-year 
high  school  are  adm^ted  to  the  third  year  of  the  present  junior 
college.  All  students  must  present  testimonials  of  good  characto. 

Fifteen  students  were  adniilted  to  the  college  (tlrird  year  of  junior 
college)  in  19fl6— 27.  Of  t^ieso,  only  one  was  admitted  as  a conditioned 
student.  The  maximum  number  of  units  of  conditioned  subjects 
allowed  for  admission  is  two.  These  mnst  be  made  up*  by  the-enddl 
the  first  year. 

GRADUATfON  REQUIREMENTS 

s 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  upon  students  wh5 
complete  two  years  of  college  work  (69  hours)' aboK'e  the  four  year? 
of  the  junior  college,  jl^oquired  subjects  include  political  science, 
ohemistcy,  negro  history^English,  philowphy,  and  etl^tcB.  One  degrot 
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was  granted  in  1926  and  one  in  1921.  No  students  were  enrolled 
for  this  degree  in  1926-27.  * 

The  degree-of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  conferred  upon  stddents  who* 
complete  three  years  of  w6rk  (96  semester  hours)  in  the  theological 
department  above  two  years  of  regular  college  work.  .The  degree, 
therefore,  calls  for  one  year’s  work  above  the  regular  college  course. 

No  students  wore  candidates  for  this  degree  in  1926-27.  The  degree 
of  bachelor  of  theology  is  conferred  upon  students  who  complete 
four  years  of  work  in  the  theological  department '(126  semester 
hours)  above  the  four-year  high  school.  Only  one  student  was 
onrolled  in  this  course  during  1926-27.  • ' 

Students  who  complete  the  four  years'  work  in.  the  junior  college 
(grades  11-14,  inclusive),  amounting  to  69  semester  hours  above  the 
four-year  high  school,  are  granted  certificates.  The‘ junior  college  • 
comprises  throe  programs  of  study  as  follows:  Classical,  premedical, 
and  teachers’  professional.  'Flie, first  two  years  of  each  of  these 
programs  are  the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school— that  is,  grades 
II  and  12.  The  other  two  years  are  regular  college  work. 

The  classical  curriculum  prescribes  work  in  English,  Greek,  Latin, 
liBloiy,  modern  foreign  language,  college  .algebra,  trigonometry, 
chemistry,  sociology,  American  history,  economics,  Bible,  and 
music.  The  premedical  curriculufn  prescribes  work  in  biology, 
English,  chemistiy,. college  algebra,  trigonometry,  modeipi  foreign 
anguage,  college  physics,  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  soci- 
ology., psychology,  economics,  negro  histoiy,  Bible,  and  music.  .. 
The  touchers’  professional  curriculum  ppescr.bos  work  in  English, 
psychology;,  education,  practice  teaching,  sociology,  cooking,  sewing’* 
history,  economics,  Bible,  and  m^sic. 


ENROLLMENT 

The^tal  nu.-nbor  of  regular  college  students  attending  Selma 
Umversify  in  1926-27  vas  26.  The  following  ta^Ie  shows'the  enroll-* 
nenl  and  the  distribution  of  Students  of  college  grade  during  the 
SRl  five  years. 

Table  9. — Enrollment 
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In  the  year  1925-26,  one  ^lursuing  a four-year  coDip 

course  was  granted  a bachelor  of  arts  degree.  Of  the ‘four  freshmia 
enrolled  in  1926-27,  throe  are  pursuing  a promedical  course,  and  one 
a classical  course.  Of  the  sophomores,  two  are  registered  in  the 
premedical  course  and  two  in  tho  classical  coiirse.  The  10  froshmeo 
in  the  teachers’,  professional  course  are  all  women. 

The  figures  in  Table  9 show  a slight  but  steady  increase  in  the  toUl 
enrollment  in  the  college  proper  since  1922-23.  The  real  i’ncreaee, 
however,  is  in  the  teachers'  professional  course,  from  3' in  1922-23, 
to  17  in  1926-27.  These  figirres  suggest  that  greater  stress  should 
put  upon  tho.toachur-training  work,  even*  to  the  point  of  eUminaiiiig 
softie  of  the  other  work  at  present  announced. 

. There  has  befen  *a  steady  and  consistent  decrease  in  the  total  eotoll' 
ment  of  noncoflegiatejituderits  each  year  since  192.3-24.  In  1923-24 
' 64.3  students  .were  registered  in  the  departments  below  college  grtdi 
as  compared  with  533  in  1924-25,  578  in  1925-26,  and42,5jn  1926-21, 
Between  19^-24  and  1926-27,  the  decrease  of  uoncoUegiate  studenti 
totaled  21K,  or  33.9  per  «’ent. 

9 I i 

Degrees  granted 

'^wenty-three  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  iiince  1890  have  been  grant(i 
by  "Selma  University,  9 bacjielor  of  theology  degrees,  and  16  bachelor 
oT  divinity  degrees.  Since  1916  only 'a^ayh^lor  of  arts  degrees  ban 
been  conferred,  1 in  1921  and  I in ‘iD^'di'^Sirrce  1914  no  bachelor 
of  divinity  degrees  have  l>een  conferred  and  only  4 bachelor  Qf;theqlogr 
degrees,  all  in  1920.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  bnchelor’f 
degrees  conferred  sin6e  1916  seems  to  thO  sifrvoy  committee  to  war 
rant  the  conclusion  that  tho  program  of  college  work  should  he  (c 
reorganized  as  to  eliminate  thp  practice  of  granting  any  bacbelor’t 
degrees. 

Ten  honorary  degree!^ since' 1922  have  been. conferred  as  follow 
3 degrees  of 'doctor  of  low  in  19’22-23;  3 master  of  arbl  degrees  and) 
doctor  of 'divinity  in  1923-24;  2 doctor  of  literature' degrees  in  J924- 
25;  and  l.doc'tor  of  litcrat\ire  degree  in  192.5-26.  The  number  of  hoa 
orary  degrees  grantied  since  1922  is*  entirely  out’ of  proportion  witk 
me  bachelor  degrees.  Tho  survey  comfhittec'  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  practice  of  granting  honorary  degrees  by  this  institution  is  sub- 
. jedjrto  grave  question.  " . 

FACULTY. 

Ther  teaching  slaff  of  tho  college  proper  is  composed  of  seven  meaf 
hers,  all  negroes.  Three  are  .raqkod  as  professors,  two  as  assist 
(irof^sqra^and  two*  as  instnictors.  Work^is  o*(Tered  in  seven  dep 
ments  of  instruction.  These ,,depertn;ents  with  the  numb^ 
teachen  in  each  are  as  follows:  Ethics/  1 'professor;  matbematioi, 
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profeMor;  Greek  and  theology,  1 professor;  English  and  economics, 

1 instructor;  physics,  1 assistant  professor;  biolo^  and  chemistry, 

1 assistant  professor;  and  education,  1 instructor.  ' ' , 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers^  2 titach  exclusiwdy  in  the  college, 

2 in  both  in  the, college  and  the  higlr school,  and  3 in  the  college,  the 

high  school,  and  the  elementary  school.  With  the  exception  of  the 
president,  who  teaches  only  a one-hour  course  in  ethics,  all  members 
ftf  the  faculty  teach  two  or  more  One  teaches  biolpgy,  • 

physics,  and  chemistry;  one,  mathematic^ French,  bookkeeping,  and 
Latin;  one,  economics,  histoi^,  and  English  composition. 
inipossiblc  to  see  how’one  teacher  can  give  effective’sg^vice  in^o 
many  different  subjects  especially  when  the  courses  taughttrange 
■^roin  the  elelncntary  gradch  to  the  second*  year  of  college.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  survey  committee  that  such  *a  distribution 'invites* 

.loose  methods  in  teaching  and  fails  to  secure  the  proper  standards  of 
work.  ^ , I 

Six  of  the  s^en  c-^ege  teachers  hold  first. degrees,  and  thre^  hold 
additional  degrees — one  being  an  honorary  degree.  Two  othhrs  have 
pursued  sOme  graduate  stmly.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
(raining  of  the  teaching  stuff.  . . . > . 

T^nu:  10. — Training  of  fatuity  . * 
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^ This  is  an  bonoianf  deiiee.  * ^ 

•» 

The  degrees  held  by  six  members  of  the  faculty  represent  five  in- 
stitutions, thr^e  located  in  the  North,  and  two  .in  the  South.’  .Three 
of  the  five  are  negro  institi/tions.  Two  members  of  th.g  staff  are 
graduates  of  Seltpa  University.  The  teacher  who  holds  the*hacheIor 
of  divinity  degree  teaches  Greek  and  theology;  the  one  whh  holds 
Ihsdj^  engineer  degree  teaches  n^thematics  and  physics.  / 

^iSTarics  paid  to  members  of  the  faculty,  .exclusive  of  administra*' 
five  officers,  .range  from  1600  to  S880;  exclusive  of. the  dean,  who  is 
also  registrar  and  receives  $1 ,600.  The  stipend  of  thrOe  of  the  teachers 
is  1800,  while  one  receives  $880  and  another  $600. . The  salary'  of 
the  pre.sidcnt,  who  also  teaches  in  the  college,  amounts  to.$2,400. 

It  is  evident  from  the  'small  salaried  received  that  the  teachers 
, find  it  extremely  difficult  to  devote'  any  time  to  graduate  study  at  • 

otl).er  institutions.  And  considering  the  heavy  teaching  schedules 
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thftt  tho  teAchere  CAny,  it  is  obvious  thAt  they  sre  undorpauf.  In 
order  that  they  may , be  adequately,  qquippod  for  high-grade  \vork 
and  that  they  may  render  iha  kind  ef  serv  ice  expected  in  a WioderR 
college,  their  salaries  should'  be  subsXantially  iiroreased  and  their 
teaching  load  considerably  decreased.  ’ . • ' . 

* The  presont^campaign  for  $150,000  to  be  sponi  entiftsly  on  buiiJ“ 
ings  will  fail  to  meet  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  university — that*’ 
is,  provision  for  paying  adequate  salaries,  for  irvoreasing  tho  teaching 
.staff,  for  securing  necessary  library  and  scientific  equipmeht— nil  for 
tho  purpost^,of  offering,  a- real  educational  opporf4inity  to  stifilcnts. 

The  teaching  Idiids  v»f  throe  members '.'of  the‘ staff  arc  tin usu ally 
heavy,'  ranging  far  abfy\'C;.:b)0  student  clDck  hours  per  week.  Tlje 
loads ^the  different  tencji^rs  are  aS  follows:  1 with  10  student  clock* 
hours;  iVithcHS,  I with  328,4  with  332,  1 With  566,  1 with  806  and 
1 with  1,110.  The  teacher  catfying  506  clock-hours  is  also  dean  of 
the  college  and  registrar;  he  tea^icre  2 courses  in  college,  4 in  high 
. school,  and  1 in  the  elementary  ^phool,  Tho  teachpr  carrying' 896 
cl^hburs  teaches  2 courses  in  college,  3 in  high  school,  and  1 in 
JhtT  cldmcntary  school.  Tho  tencheir  with  tho  largest  clock-hour 
^load  ^.,110  cloCk-hours — teaches  one  ccnirso  (physics)’in  college  apd 
four  cbuxscs  (all  matlieinatics)  in  high  Whopl.  These  figures  seem 
to  suggest  that  at  least  three  teachers  should  be  added  to  the  staff 
ID  order  adequately  to  care  for  tho  work  now ''.being  imposed  upon 
the  present  faculty.  . ' * ' , v.  - i • 

The  following  shows  tho  teaching  schedulc^vailing'irt^the  collie: 

^ 1 teacher  with  20  hours  per  Aveck  of  teachirig»;i  with  2;?’,.  1 w'ith  24, 

^ 1 with  29,  1 w’ith  30,  and  1 with  31.  The  prcsidWh.teuclias  10  hours 

per  week.  * ''  " 

Thegizoof  theclosses  in  tho  institution  A*aries  from  1 to  100 students. 
There  are  10  tlassea  containing 'from  1 to  S'  kljudeDts^;  3,  from  6‘ 
‘ * Jto  Q students;  10,  from  9 to  20  stu^Rts;  5,  from  2.1  to  30  student?; 
2,  from  31  to  40  students;  1 , from  41  to  50  stud^|^«  2,* from  51  to  60 
students;  3,  from  61  to  70* students';  and  1 froniOO'to  100  students. 
The  largo  number  of  classes  with,  less  than  20  students  is' explained 
by  the  small  number  of  students  doing  college  work.  ,The  laigi^ 
college  classes  have  onlyHl?  Tstudents  each— English  ond'educatioff. 
i^Thie  large  classes,^  ds  migfft  be  expected,  ore  higb-sck'ool  classy 
history,  67;  algebra  IF,  Cfe;  algebra' I,  96;  geometry, ’61;.,physics,*57. 

•;  There  pan  be  no  defense,  hpw^er,.  for  sujch  largp  classes  evoo'  in 
rhighaphool.  * ■ 

' • ' educational  EQUIPMENT  V 

The  institution  has  no  library  os  far  as  itk  practical  Use  }a  conCorhod'. 
One  small  room,  called  tho  libra'iy,  contains  about  l’,000  books’;  btit‘ 
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are  siiitnhlo  for  modem  'befcrence  work,  Expenditures' /or  library* 
purpttsos  have  amounted  to  $8  In  the  last  five  years.  The  inatitu> 
tion  recently  purchased  a set  of  Harvard  Classics,  but  has  not  com- 
pleted payment  on  them.  No  magazines' are  taken.  , . ^ 

.'  The  scientific  equipment  is  very  meager.  The  totarvaluaYicri  of 
■ the  equipment  and  supplies  indudes:  Biology  laboratory,  $80;  chem-;  - 
istr}'  laboratory,  S250;  and'  physics  ^boratory,  S400,  The  only 
expenditure® for  supplies  made  in  the  last  live  years  was  $160  in  the 
cheiriistry  laboratory.  The  available-cquipment  is  far  from' adequate 
for  carrying  on  the  most  elomentHry  work  in  science.  A consider- 
able appropriation  should  be  made  availal^e  at  once  in  order  that 
the  college  courses  now  being  offered  in  biology,  physics,  and 
chemistry  may  deserve  fbe  credit  they  are  expected  to  dairy. 


EXTRACURRICULAR.  ACTIVITIES 


1 ' 


Athlcti^  activities  at  the  .institution  are  administered  by  the 
facolty.  The  college  doesmot  belong  lo  any  intercollegiate  asso- 
ciation or  conference  but  has  its  owp  niles  ^veming  the  eligibility 
of  students  to  participate  in  interscholaslic  athletic  contests. 

SERVICE  TO  ^ETY' 

. , ‘ ' ' ■ 

The  list  of  students  w^lib  havd  co/ppletcd  work  for  degrees  and  for 

certificates  at  Selma  Uni^^rsity  suggests  that  the  service  to  Society  * 
rendered  by  the  collegfi  department  has  not  been  so.  apparont-Jn 
recent  yeays  as  it'was  before  191^.  Between  1902  and  1914,  the  tbeo- 
logical  department  gave  training  to  a number  of  men  who  became 
preachers.  Since^91'4,  however,  the  number  of  preachers  trained  at’ 

, the  university  has  beenlalmost  negligible.  * 

•Greater  possibilities  attach  to  the  teacher-training'  \york.  Since  ’ 
'1920,  24  students,  have  completed  the  two-year  college]  course 
a State  certificate.  The  steady  incsease  in.the  onrofioie^t  Di  th^ 
department  suggests  an  *objective  for  imd^iate  the” 

'iusUtt^ion.  The  efementary  and  secondary  schoo]d!|||ijj^P^,  serve 
a very  Dseffil  purpose  in  .offeiing  educatiofiol  advanlages^^ni  boya  , , 
and  girls  of  the /community , . * * ►■ .,  . ' ^ ! • 

With  the,  coi^^  of  tho  present  campAi^  for.  $15(^000/ new 
life  will  lindoubtedbr  be  injected  ipto,  the  institution..  But  ja^ditioBAl 
effort,  atiouid  spent  in  removing  tlip  obstacle  'that  now  hlopk 
iffay.of  progress.  On  the  basis  of  the  faotk  presented  jn  tljis  •• 
report,  thesiirvoy  committee  hiakcs  the  following  recommendations: 

~ *That  the,  institution  be  entirely,  reqrginized,  the  pro^aihp  nf  work  - 
t^plified  and  strengthened,  am)  that  the' energy  of  the^4culty  and< 

V th^ administration,  br  —**— •*—*--*  *—^ — — •-  ' 

^ •ii<m  lie,  eqvipped  ar  ^ 
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That  the  curriculum  *be  revised  by  eliminating  courses  in 
and  Hebrew  and  advanced  Latin,  aud  by  adding  more  coureesio 
English*  composition,  English  literature,  public  speaking,  histoiy, 
and  economics.  ’•  . 

That  all  work  in  sewing,  cooking*  and  other  vocational  or  industrid 
subjecfs  be  confined  to  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools, 
except  in  the  normal  course. 

That  the  granting  of  all  degrees,  including  the  bachelor  of  art>. 
bachelor  of  theology^  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  honorary  degrees 
,be  discontinued.  ^ 

That,  in  view  of  the  fact  tltat  the  institution  is  not  really  organitnl 
. as  a univ'ersity,  and  should  not  he,  W name  be  changed  to  .Selma 
College  or  Selma  Collegiate  Institute. 

~ - That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a proportion  of  the  trustees 
and  of  the  advisory  board  are  colored  preachers,  that  the  w’omeD 
of  the  State  liave  supported  thq  institution  so  loy.nlly,  and  that  dif 
wfiitc- people  of  the  community  and  elsewhere  have  also  supports 
the  institution,  new  appointments  to  Uie ‘governing'boards  include 
a few  woihey  and  prominent  business  men  and  educators  of  the  State- 
o both  colored  and  white. 

Tljat  thi  trustees  take  im^nedinte  steps  to  incrense  the  income  of 
the  institution,  in  ordef  .to  prevent  an  annual  deficit  and  to 
teachers’  salaries.  That  the  tuition  fees  of' both  high  school  and 
college  students  be  advanced  in  ,.ofdcr  to  secure  additional  revenue 
from  this  sotrrcc.  ' 

That  a new  and  adequate  system  of  studept  records  be  installed, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  registcar’s  office  be  assigned  to  a person 
appointed  on  full  tiinc<ior  that  purpose.  •• 

Tha^,  as  the  present  members  o^  the  faculty  are  overworked,  it 

’ - least  three  new  teachers  be‘ appointed  at  dnee  to  the  staff. 

TKat  the  range  of  subjects  of  members  of  the  faculty  be  narrowed 

0 • to  include  only  those  subjects  in  wWch  the  teachers  have- received 

specialized  training.  • : , • 

^ That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  institution  at  present  has  equip- 
ment which  is  entirely  .inadequate,  at  least  $10,000  of  the  $150,000, 

1 to  be^hecured  in  the  presen^ampaigu,  be  appropriated  for  books* 

^ , and  scientific  equipment,  including  laboratory  furniture,  apparatus, 

, and  supplies. ' ^ 

, That  the  administration  take  immediate  steps  to  improve  liviog 
conditions  in  the  dormitories,  not  only  to.  conserve' the  health  of  the 
^udents  but  also  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  order  and 
Hrleanliness. 

That  the  cfffalogue  be  entirely  rewritten  and  revised]%  show  lb< 
‘^aatore  and'oontent  of' e%oh  course  offered.  • *'  * * » 
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MILES  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE  ' 

Birmingham,  Ala, 

* 

^^ilps  Memorial  College,  • at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  strategically 
located  in  a rapidly  growing  community  in  the  heart  of  a large  and 
densely  populated  negro  section  of  Alabama.  The  institution, 
originally  established  by  one  of  the  Methodist  conferences  of  Alabama, 
has  beensupportcil  since  1907  by  all  three  conferences  of  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  State.  It  was  granted  a charter, 
by  the  State  of  Alabama  in  1908. 

The.  alTairs  of  the  college  are  administered  by  a board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  30  members,  10  of  whom  are  chosen  annually  by  each 
of  the  three  supporting  confer.ences.  All  the  trustees  are  negroes, 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  all  are  clergymen.  The  resident  biskop 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  hoard.  In  the  'interim  between  board 
meetings  re.sponsibility  is  lodged  in  an  executive  committee  of  five, 
elected-  from  the  general  board.  The  president  of  the  college  is  dh 
ex  officio  member  of  both  the  Board  of  trustees  and  of  the  eicccutivc 
committee.  '•  ' , ' 

Miles  Memorial  College  combines  a liberal  arts  college,  asecondary 
school,  and  an  elementary  school.  The  college  course  covers  four 
vesrs  above  the  twelfth  grade.  The  secondary  school  is  divided 
into  a junior  high  school  with ‘grades  7 to  9,  inclusive,  and  a senior 
high  school  wjtli  griades  10  to  12.  A one-year  teacher-training  course » 
above  high-school  grade  is  offered  in  the  college  in  addition  to  the 
regular  four-year  course.  The  eloirientHry  school,  including  the  first 
si\  grades,  is  used  as  a practice  school  in  the  teadlier-training  course. 

The  total  enrollmcivt  for  the  academic  year  1926-27  w*^  502.  Of 
these,  78  were  in  the  college,  404  in  the  secondary  school,  and  80  in 
the  elementary  school.  The  institution  is  coeducational  fifi  all  depart- . 
-ments.  r ' * 

'The  Alabama  State  Department  of  Education  has  been  granting 
prennrmal  gertificates  for  the  past  seven  years  to  students  completing 
flip  one-year  teacher- training  course.  ,Althoiigh  tlic  work  in  this 
^course  J\as  not  approached  very  high'  standards  because  of  inadequate 
space  and  equipment,  improved  opportunities  and' more  thorough 
(coining  have  ^been'madc  possible  by  the  completion  of  the  new 
' Bdniinistration  building  in  the  fall  of  1927. 

No  formal  recognition  other  than  that  g^ven  by  the  State  depart- 
'meat  ^ eduohtion  has  come  to  the  institution.  Several  gfadpates  of 
the  four-year  course,  however,  have  been  admitted  to  other  higher 
mstitiitions  and  have  made  creditable  records.  Qnq student  from  the 
* college  graduated  with  honor  from  the  Meharry  Medical  College  in 
191^.  Two  recent  gradqei^  have  entered  nortkerh , uni  Versifies,  one 
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going  to  the  University  of.  C ncinnati,  the  other  Northwestern, 
Both  students  were  admitted  to  gradlTate  standing  with  only  a few 
credits  to  be  ms'dc'up. 

- ADMINISTRATION 

\ 

n 

The  actual  expenses  of  the  institution  are  met  by  st>wfent  fees,  by 
church  appropriations,  and  bj  special  gifts. ^ There  is  no  productive 
endowment.  The  following  table  slums  the  income  from  dilferant 
sources  for  the  past  three  years.  * 

» 

^ Tablb  11. — Income 
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■ Contributed  by  tha  Oinersl  Rduralion  Board. 

t ond  192^21;,  student  ond  not  Incuiao  fromwrt  lc*  oo(  bolnc  IndudwL 

• IWtt-J?  Income  coroprl.so!'  iece|pu  up  to  A i>r.  k 19;/> 

ChurcK  appropriations  include  $6,000  contributed  annually  by  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Alabama  and  $1,000  conlrib- 
oted  annually  by  the  White  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
The  Colored  Methodist  Church  of  the  State^ makes  up  all  deficits  in 
/urrent  expenses  each  year.  Last  year  tlfe  deficit  was  $5,800."  For 
the  year  1925-20  the  church  gave  SI  1 ,800  instead  of  $6,000. 

On  a b'asis  of  the  figures  given  iu'Table  11 , the  income  of  the  insti- 
tution in  192b— 27' aQiountdd  to  $22,987.30,  of  w'hich  30.4  per  cent  was 
derived  from  church  appropriations,  43.6  per  cent  from  student  fees, 
21.5  per  cent  from  sales  and  services,  4.3  percent  from  gifts  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  A,  large  proportion  of  the  total  income  of  theinstitu- 
tidn  is  obtained  from  student  fees,  although  the  charges  are  not  exces- 
sive. These  include  $50  \iution  per  year,  entrance  fee  $5,  athletic 
■ fee  $^4ibrAy  4ee  $1,  breakage  fee  $1,  and  medical  fee.  The  chaise 
for  board  and  room,  including  light,  fuel,  and  fornisliin^,  is  $14  « 
month.  As  compensation  for  the  low  charge  for  board  and  room, 
each  student  is  required  to  work  seven  hours  eacJi  week  without  pay. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  noiw  adequate  to  insure  for  sfudentB 
the  kind  of  training  expected  from  a standard  institution.  Con- 
sidering the  proportion  of  the  budgef  tbat  is  covered  by  student  fees, 
students^are  bearing  a fair  share  of  the  cost  of  instruction.  A higher 
quality  of  work  and  an  enriched  program  caif  come  only  through  a 
larger  income,  and  the  logical  so^qrce  of  this  ineonie  would  seem  to 
be'a  productive  endowment.  . ' * f 

^OT  the<]^eRr  1927-28  the  board  of  trustees  announced  the  adoption 

of  II  budget  system,  which  fixes  the  amounts  to,  be  expended  for  th( 
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different  depart  men  ts*of  the  institution.  Such  a system  natiitally 
neec^dtstes  a careful  study  of  the  needs  of  each  department,  and 
will.resMll  in  greater  efficiency  if  those  needs  are.accuratcly  cvaluBtod. 

It  devolves  upon  the  president  of  the  college  to  determine  an|d  to 
administer  the  budget.  ■ 

The  accounts  of  the  institution,  which  are  well  kept,  are  audited 
annually  by  a representative  of  the  General  Education  Board.  The 
books  arc  kept  irf  accordance  with  a system  installed  by  that  board. 

During  192G-27  a new  system  of  keeping  student  reeords  was 
intmdiM’cd  in  Miles  Memorial  College  to  displace  the  Entirely  inade- 
quate system  employed  before.  Three  large  loose-leaf  record  books 
are  now  in  use — one  for  the  college, 'ono  for  the  junior  high  school, 
and  one  for  the  senior  high  school.  Each  book  is  in  charge  of  a 
separate  officer.*  The  blanks  previously  used  for  the  permanent  • 
records  of  college  students  contained  no  space  for  entering  the  admis- 
sion credits.  Although  the  new  form  is  also  defective  in  the  same 
way,  it  marks  a distinct  step  in  advance.  -It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  an  accurate  and  a serious  check  should  he  maintained  upon 
admission  credentials,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  record  of  entrance 
crcdiis  appear  on  the  permanent  record  form.  Ir 

PHYSICAL  PLANT  ^ ' 

• 

The  physical  plant  consists  of  a campus  of  30  acres,  several  city 
lots' near  the  campus,  and  three  brick  buildings.  The  valuation  of 
the  entire  plant  is  estimated  at  $500,000,  this  amount  being  detor- 
Biined  by  lire  president  in  conference  with  real  estate  men  of  Bir* 
*mingham.  This  estimate  includes  the  new  administration  build- 
, ing,  completed  in  1927  at  a cost  of  $150,000.  Insurance  earned  on 
the  property  at  the  tHne--6l  the  survey  amounted  to  $60,000. 

Williams  Hall,  erected  in  1907,  is  a four-story  brick  structure, 
including  basement.  It  is  used  as  a women^s  dormitory.  Jt  con- 
tains the  dining  room  and  kitchen  and  two  classrooms.  The  blading 
is  valued  at  $75,000.  The  equipment  in  the  building  is^yalued  at 
l7,t)00.  The  oid  administration  building  was  remodeled  in  1912. 

It  is  a brick  structure  three  stories  in  height,  containing  29  n^raa — 

II  used  for  recitations,  2 for  offices,  and  16  for  a men's  living  quarters. 
The  basement  has  bedn  used  in  pprt  for  laboratories.  It  is  the  plan 
» to  remodel  this  building  in  1028  for  a men's  dormitory.  The  build-, 
ing  is  valued  at  $30,000,  the  equipment  at  $4,000. 

The  new  administration  building,  erected  in  1027,  is  a brick'struc- 
ture  three  stories  in  height,  and  occupies  a commanding'  posirion  on 
the  qjlpnpua.  It  is  a thoroughly  modern  and  complete  college  build- 
ing and  will  greatly  impippve  tho  working  conditions  of  the  inati- 
■■  tution.  This  building  contains  a chapel  to  seat  700,  a library  roonr, 

20  by  50  feet,  administrative  offices,  science  laboratories  and  lecture 
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roomsj  Hnd  « considerable  number  of  good  classraoms.  The  ras( 
of  the  building,  including  equipment  valued  at  S25.0<10.  is  $l.i0,000. 

Care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  in  chai^  of  the  pre>iHeatol 
the  c«*llege.  ,llo  is  assisted  by  members  of  the  facility,  who  super.  ; 
vise  the  cleaning  of  the  different  buildings.  The  actual  work  of 
keeping  the  buildings  clean  and,  in  order  is  performed  by  studenti, 
each  one  in  the  school  being  required  to  work  seven  hours  a woeb 
without  pay.  The  men’s  dormitory,  now  in  a had  state  of  repair, 
will  1x3  put  into  good  coiidrtion  when  the  building  is  remodeled' 
Considering  the  condition  of  the  building,  it  is  kept  as  clean  and  ' 
sanitary  as  could  be  expected.  The  women’s  dormitory  is  in  a' fair 
state  of  repair,  and  the  building  is  clean  and  well  kept.  The  diiiin{> 
room,  and  kitchen,  located  in  the  basement,  are  maintained  in  » 
sanitary  condition.  All  the  rooms  in  l»oth  the  men’s  and  the  woinen’j 
dormitories  are  heated  by  stoves.  The  furniture  in  Iwth  dormitoriei 
is  old,  iHid  most  of. that  in  the  men’s  dormitory  slioiild  be  replaced. 
The  women  s dormitory  has  adequate  fire  protection  in  e.xtinguisherv 
and  outside  escapes.  The  same  adequate  protection  should  Iw  pro. 
vided  for  the  men's  dormifoiy. 

I 

• PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  enrollment  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  institution 
totals  404,  about  five  times  the  number  of  college  students.  The 
charter  does  not  require  the  inaintenHiice. of  a preparatory  school, 
but  as  long  aait  serves  a distinctly  useful  purpose,  it  is  not’  plann^ 
io  d^rontimie  the  school.  ’’ 

^ As  is  the-  caw.  with  many  other  institutions,  .Mik^s  Nlcmoriil 
^.ullege  has  not  found  it  possible  to  keep  the  c.oll^go'j^d  the  prepara, 
tory  school  separate  and  distinct  with  reganTto  buildings,  faculty, 
and  finances.  College  students  do  no|tJffttcnd  clns.ses  witlr  prepara* 
tory  students,  and  the  work  of  the^eifmsio^s  hereafter  is  to  bo  offeied 
on  different  floors  of  the  new  administrhtion  building.  Member^ 
of  the  faculty,  however,  teach  from  one  to  three  preparatory  classes 
in  addition  to  their  college  work.  Ip  order  to  advance  the  standards 
of  work  in  both  college  and  preparatory  school,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  each  department  shall  have  its  own  faculty.  The  plan  tn 
restrict  each  department  of  the  institution  to  a budget,  be^nniiigin 
1927—28,  will  enable  the  ailmmistration  to  determine  the  aftnountof 
money  being  expended  in  each  department.  ’ 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  ’ 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  cpllege,  including  the  one-yesr 
teacher-training  course,  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the. work 
of  A four-year  high  school  or  its  ^uhralent.  Grajluates  of  the  high 
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irhool  <*r  Milos  MomurittI  Collogo  aro  admittod  on  certifirate.  A^>li- 
runts  fmm  otbor  luul»  M’hools  must  prosoiit  omlcnlials  showing  the 
niiiiplotion  of  to  units  or  must  stand  oxaniinatious  at  tlto  collcgo. 
They  must  also  prosont  testimonials  of  pood  eharaetor.  No  student 
"is«(lnutt4'd  to  eollepo  rank  with  loss  than  N units,  and  all  eondilionod 
units  must  ho  made  up  hy  tho  end  of  the  first  year.  During  the 
Ust  five  years,  the  institution  roportinl  no  spec  ial  studonls. 


GRADUATION  RE(^VIREMENTS 

4 

Candida tos  for  tho  doproo  of  haeholor  of  arts  or  baoholor  of  science 
must  eomploto  at  least  18-yoar  eoursi's.  A course  is  doserihod  in  the 
caUlopm*  as  a “collopo  suhjoet  pursuo<l  weeks, ,5  periods  a week 
anti  50  minutes  for  each  peri<Ml,’'  At  least  the  work  of  the  senior 
jear  must  be  done  in  residence  at  the  eoilepe.  Members  of  the 
gnulnatiup  class  must  pass  in  all  work  tuHeyi  during  the  senior  year 
whcllicr  (»r  rrtit  the  subjects  (aken  are  specific  requirements  for  grad- 
uation. No  students  are  enrolled  as  canc^idates  for  the  bachelor  .of 
sricuee  degre^^QJ^  enough  work  in  seioi^o  is  now  being  offered  to 
narranl  this  doprei-,  and  unless  that  work  can  bo  greatly  enlarged, 
it  would  ho  bi'ller  lolmiit  reforem  o to  tho  haeholor  of  science  degree 
in  the  catah^net^ 

Tho  1^'i-our‘^‘s  required  f<ir  graduation  include  the  following;  3 
coiirses^in  Knglish;  2 in  imfthematics;  2 in  chemistry  or  physics:  2 
in  a single  modern  hireign  language;  3 in  social  stieneo;  1 cours/in 
psychology.  The  romuiiiing  courses  are  elective.  Tho  roquiremaiita 
for  Irrudiiation  in  ibe  one-year  (oacher-traihing  course  comprise  a 
full  yeai'.N  work  in  education.  Three  months’  praotice  teaching  is 
a part  id  tho  prosorihod  work.  / 

Beginning  in  1927-28,  tho  institution  has  planned  ta>  revise  its 
system  of  measuring  college  work.  The  year  will  be  divided  inta 
quarters,  and  credit  will  be  dctermineil  upon  a quarter-hour  basis. 
ThisplaTi  will  constitute  some  Improvement,  es]H*cially  if  the  number 
of  credit  hours  carried  by  each  student  is  reduced  from  22  a week  to 
a normal  load  of  15  or  16. 

ENROLLMENT. 


Tho  total  number  of  college  studenUj,  allonding  MUos  Memorial 
College  in  1926-27  was  78.  For  1J925-26  tho  number  was  58,,  These 
figures  mark  an  increase  of  34.5  per  cent  in  1926-27.  Altliough 
iiguras  for  previous 'years  w'ore  n,ot  supplied  it  is  not  probable  that 
j the  liomialv^^y  increases  have  been  so  great 

The  tapowing  table  , ahows  the  distribution  for  the  two  years 
mentipned.  " ^ ^ - 
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1 ABi-K  \2.—EnroUmeni 
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, Thp  figiirra  for  the  Kreshmon  dess  include  16  registered  in  H, 
l^reclier  treining  course  ih  JS25-26  end.  28  in  1926-27.  Althoirk 
ligurM  were  not  nvnileble  for  the  years  1923-24  and  1924-25,  shil 

“**  "“'■‘“I'ty  *"  ">6  freshman  cW 

of  1920-26  fromrtO  to  19,  or  52.6  ^cr  cent,  ia  unusually  heavy. 

' ■ DECREES  GRANTED 

rJi'’*  "j"'!’®''  °!  *>h<ler|radimte  degrees  granted  by  Miles  Meinoriil 
CoUege  dunng-the  last  five  years  is  .13,  sll  of  them  being  baehelero 

I921^2f Tin  fiosTs  * T ® “ *»^23, 3 h 

1923-24,  1 in  1924-25,  and  5 in  1925-26^  Since '1922,  7 hooonn 

‘‘‘''’"‘•'y'  •”1''®  granted,  3 in  1922-23,  rtif 
4 in  1924  25.  The  apparent  staGility  in  the  number  of  bachelor  ol 
arts  depcM  panted  since  1921-22  (there  were  no  seniors  in  1926-27) 
sMtns  to  indicate  lack  of  OTocted  progresj  in  the  college.  With 
eigljt  in  the^nior  class  bf  1^27,  however;  with  increased  sopha 
more  and  fredhman  classes  in  192^27;  with  largo  enrollm’enl la  tbr 
senior  high  school;  and  with  the  advantages  offered  Tsy  the’aw 
iVdministPation  bmlding,  there  is  every  expectation  of  a distinct 
^dvance  in  enrollment  during  the  coming^yearsT^ 

^ 4 faculty 

• ■The  college  facul^pmgier  is  composed  of/vo  professors  and  two 
instructors,  aU  of  wh<S«rtre  negroes.  Work  is  offered  in  six  depart. 
ments..whic,h  lAlude  philosophy,  English,  education,  sciences,  matha 
naticsrand  fori^  languages.  Except  for  the  department  of  foreign 

anguages,  whicV,has  only  an  ifistnictor,  all  ol  the'departmento  m 
in  charge  of  a prolissor.  ' • 

staff  teach^  in  both  the  college  and  the  high- 
^ool  departmentso  The  ptofessor  of  philosophy  has  been  the  dir«- 
tor  of  the  senior  high  ^h9,ol;  but  beginning  in  1927-28  he  is  to  be 
^hlet^  college.  The  professor  of  English  is  the  director  of 

teacher  is  confined  to  related 
subjects.  One  teaches  only  chemistry  and  physics;  one  only  matbe. 

matics;  one  only  education.  But  oVe  teaches  psy'chology,  sociology, 
^Btory,  and  Spanish;  one  teaches  English  and  ethics;  and  one  teacS 
education  and  pyaics.  Although  these  am  not  wholly  objection^ato 
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isaignments,  it  is  th^  opinion  of  the  8\»fvey  committee  that  better 
results  arc  obtained  if  a teacher’s  work  is  confinedl  to  courses  for  which 
be  has  been  especially  trained.  ‘ \ ^ * 

All  members  of  the  faculty  have  first  degrees,  but  degrees  onlyr 
Four  teachers  have  pursued  at  lekst  one  term  of  graduate  study.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  training  of  the  teaching  staff, 

TabYb  13. — Training  oj  faculty 
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Texas  College f 

Flak  UnlTerUty.^w.. 1 t^m ;(nam^D^nlntm 
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The  eight  degrees  held  by  'tho  eight  persons  listed  abov^represent 
sii  institutions,  all  located  in  the  South.  -Two  institutions,  Paine ^ 
College  and.  Atlanta  University,  have  two^^representatives  each  in 
the  group.  Only  one  teacher  is  a gc^uato  of  Miles  Memorial 
College/ 

Graduate  study  has  been  pursued  by  the  president  and 'by  four 
teachers.  One  teacher  continue  graduate  study  in  bis  undergraduate 
college,  the  Others  in  northern  universities^Northwe.stem,  Chicago, 
Ohio  State,  and  Pennsylvania.  One  member  of  the  faculty  planned  ' 
to  puKue  graduate  study  at  Iowa  State  University  during  tho.sum> 
mero!  1927.  Two  teachers  have  held  appointments  during  summer 
sessions  at  another  institution,  one  has  taught  two  summer  teigjs 
and 'the  other  three  summer  terms  at  the  State  Nonnal  School, 
Mony^omery,  Ala.  ^ third  has  carried  on  extension  ivork  and* sum-, 
mer  school  work  for  the  State  of  Alabam'apver  a'period  of  eight  yeai^. 

Salaries  of  the  college  faculty  ^re  very  low.  Three  of  thc4nembers 
receive- $900 'annually,  one  $776,  another  $726,  and  a. sixth  $1,125. 

In  the  case  of  the  s^'enth  teacher’,  no  information  regarding  hie 
stipend  was  fucdishecl  the  committee.  Four  of  the  teasers  are 
allowed  perquisites  in  addition  to  theij^  salaries,  consisting  of  either 
living  f|uarters  or  board.  ,Thc  salary  ^’the  president  is  $1,500.  ' • 

It  is  evident  from  the  small  compensation  received  by  the  teachers 
(hat  they  will  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  unpossible,  to  devote 
their  summers  to  study  for  advanced' degrees  in  other  institutions. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  siiiwey  committee  that  the  salaries  paid  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service  rendered  imd  that  substantia)' 
increases  must  l>e  plqvidod»  in  order  to  enable'^hp  teachers  to  secure 
the  benc/itH  of  further  study  if'  they  are  to  meet  the  qiialifici^OQe 
Wcessaiy  to  a mp<ie|m  college  faculty.  •?  " ; 

' ^ ‘ ‘ 

^ . # %•  - 
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* ^ I 

Tho  teaching  loads  of  ^ menvbere  of  the  faculty  are  unusiwIU  ' 
heavy,  some  teachers  beidg  obliged  «o  cany  from  two  to  five  I 
^in  excess  of  Ji50  student  clock  hours  a' week.  Of  the  seven  teachen,  ' 
‘one  has  a load  of  495  student  clock  hours,  another  520,  a third  640, 
a*  fourth  585,  and  a fifth  1,785.  The  teaching  loads  of  two  of  the 
college  teachers  were  not  furnished.  Thus  the  range  in  teaching  loub 
is  from  495  to  1,785.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  a load  of  500  dock 
houra,  infinitely  less  that  of  1,785.  Tho  teacher  with  the  lafgest  load 
car^Mvs  one  college  class  in  mathematics  and  four  high-school  classes^ 
the  same  subject.  He  appears  to  be  d.oing  the  work  of  up  least  thfw 
teachers,  how  effectively  ca^  no.t  $e  stated.  At  least  five  teachen 
should  he  added  to  the  staff  lu  order  .adequately  to  care  for  thewoit 
. now  being  imposed  upon  the  present  faculty, 

Practically  every  member  of  the  college  is  teaching  an  e.xcesa  num. 
her  of  hours  per  week,  ono  teaching  17  liours,  o^e  18  ho.ursj  one  20 
hours,  and  three  25  hours,  while  tho  hours  per  wc<*k  of  one  teacher 
were  not  given.  The  teacher  carrying  .17  hours  supervises  the  prB^ 
tice  teacher-training  course,  adding  an  additional  weekly  burden  of 
. 17  hours  per  week.  ^ 

Regarding  the  size.s  of  the  classes,  information  was^acking  on  those 
^taught  b^two  teachers.  Of  the  clgss^s  of  tho  remaining  membon 
of, the  college  faculty,  2 contained  4 students,  2 from  5 to  9 students, 

5 from  10  to  19  .students,  2 from  20  to  29  students,  6 from  30  to  39 
students,  1 from  50  to  59  students,  2 from  60  fb  69  students,  1 from 
. 70  U>  79  students,  and'l  from  100  to  110  students. 

Of  the  22„classos  listed,  9 are  high-scAool  glasses.  Only  one  college 
class— nmthemallcs—lmfv over  30  students.  The  twtf  college  classes 
^^h  enrollments  of  between  20  and  29  are  chemistry  and  English 
literature.  E.xcessively  large  classes  are  therefore  foimd  in-tltc  high 
school.  / * • 

/ . ^EDUCATIONAI,, EQUIPMENT 

At  the  tyne  of  the  survey,  the  library  ^'IVIilcs  Memorial  College 
coiiHiKtcd  only  of /i  few  scattered  hooks,  numbering  about  .'jOf).  The 
new  admiriistration  building,  however,  contains  a library  r»»oin  20 
b^  .50  feet  in  .siot  and  the  siim  of  $J,000  is  being  expended  for  library 
equipmt*nt^and  neokp.  A representative  of  the  liljrarx  deportineat 
of  Hampton  Jnstitiite.is  supervising  the  purchase  of  books  and  equip* 
ment.'  A trained  librarian  is  to  be  employed  at  a salary  of  176  a 
month.  ’ .o.  ‘ • 

Tfie^new  Uuilding  provides  also  adequate  space  and  equipment 

for  Jaboratoiy  work  in  the  different  sciences  taught.  Expenditura 

for  all  scientific  equipment  and  supplies  during  the.Ihst  three,  yean 

totaled  only  11,050.  For  1927-28,  however,  $5,042.50  has  beert  eet 

aside  for  furniture  cquipiT§nt  as  follows:  Chemiatiy,  ^2,.540;  physice^ 

.$1,520;  biology, ^$982.50,  iSoieotific  apparatus  is  still  neoded/f9 

• • • 
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mkke  it  possible’  offer  elementary  work  in  science  of  high-school 
grtde.  Only  two  courses  in  'Science  are  now  offered  in  the  college-*- 
bota  in  chemistry.  For  these  courses  much  new  apparatus  is  needed, 
lod  if  other  science  work  of  college  grade  is  to  be  offerpd,'a  consider- 
iblc  sppropriat^n  should  be  made  each  year  for  apparatus  and 
wpplies.  . . : *■'  • 

EXTRACURRICUUR  ACTIV/TIES 

Athletic  activities  at  Miles  Memdxial  College  arc  under  th4  direc- 
tion of  the  faculty  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Students'  Athletic 
Association.  The  institution  is  a member  of  the  Southeastern 
Colored  Athletic  Conference.  The  coaching  of  athlptic  teams  is 
done  by  regular  members  of  the  faculty,  who  carry  large  teaching 
loads  in  adc^ition  to  the  work  in  athletics.  Some  work  is  done  in 
dramatics  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  teacher- 
training cour^.  There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities  fii  the  insti- 
tution. Literary  societies,  Imlding  weekly-meetings,  ore  maintained 
for  young  men  and  for  young  women.  All  students  are  required  to 
take  part  in  monthly  rhetoricals  managed  by  a committee  of  the 
faculty. 

’ • SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

The  strategic  location  of  Miles  Memorial  College  ^ves  the  insti- 
tution an  unusual  opportunity  for  rendering  a large  service  to  society. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  service  offered  through  the  organization 
of  the  various  divisions — elementary,  secondary,  teachei^training. 
and  college.  Specifir  aims,  however,  have  not  been  "formulated  nr 
announced.  It  seems  to  the  survey  committee  that  the  most  useful 
scrvicJirfor  the  present  will  comevthrough  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  Alabama.  But  whatever  the  ultimate 
objectives  of  the  institution  may  be,  Jhere  can  be  no  noteworthy 
achievement  under  present  conditions.  The  future  usefulness  of 
the  inbtitution  is  being  jeopardized  by  excessively  largo  classes,  by ' 
inadequate  cquipment,-and  by  an 'underpaid  and  overloaded  lacuiay  ' 

CONCLUSIONS 

On  the ‘basis  of  the  fncl.s  presented  in  this  report,  the  survey  com- 
mit toe  recommends:  . \ " 

That. the  trustees  of  the  institution  take  immediate  steps  to  se6ure 
additional  sources  of  support,  other  than  student  fees,  in  order  that  ’ 
faculty  salaries  may  be  advanced  and  that  additional  teachers  may 
be  Employed. 

That  considering  the  fact  that  all  but  two  of  tl^q  trustees  are  clergy- 
men, n^w  appointments  include  prominent  business  men  of  Alabama 
and  men  interested  and  trained  in  educational  matters;  that,  inas- 
mneh  as  the  white  Methodist  Church  helps  to  support  the  institution, 
leveral  local  white  men  be  included  in  the  board  of  trusted, 
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That  encouragement  and  greater  financial  aid  be  granted  inerab€n 
o(  the  faculty  in  order  that  they  may  be-enabled  to  continue  aroduaU 
study  until  they  s^ure  advanced  degrees  and  thus  attain  the  train* 
ing  that  is  required  of  the  faculty  in  standard  coll^eges. 

That, the  work  of  the  college  be  reorganized^on  an  hour-cre^t  basiso 
approximajoly  120  semester  hours  or  180  quarter  hours  required  for 
the  bacBelor  of  arts  degree,  exclusive  of  physical  education;  thatthi 
normal  student  schedule  be  reduced  to  15  hours  a week. 

That  the  work  of  the  institution  be  so  reorganized  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  the  members  of 'the  faculty  to  conduct  clasBts 
in  both  college  and  high  school. 

That  a second  year  bo  added  to  the  teacher-training  course  as'i 
requirement  for  a certificate.  * . * , ^ 

That  new  forms  for  permanent  records  be  pVepared  and  that  tho 
work  of  keeping  student  records  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  ont 
person  employed  on  lull  time  for  this  purpose. 

That  the  work  of  athletics  and  physical  education  for  young  men 
,be  put  under  the  direction  of  a ,meniher'of  the  faculty  appointed 
primarily  for  that  purpose. 

That  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  be  discontinued  until*such 
as  graduation  majors  can  he  offered  in  all  throe  sciences — biology, 
physics,  and  chemistry;  that  in  the  meantime  the  wofk  of  these  depart- 
ments be  considerably  expanded. 

TUSKECEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE 

Tuskegee  Inslilule,  Ala. 

^ \ . 

The  institution  which  to-day  hears  tho  name  Tnskegoo  Normal  and 
Indiistriol  Institute  was  organized  in  1880  in  an  old  church  buildih)! 
at  Tuskegee,  Macon  County,  Ala.  Tho  establishment  of  the  school 
WAS  the  result  of  f,he  efforts  of  one  white  and  one  colored  man  to 
furnish  educationnj  opportunities  to  their  vicinity  similar  to  thoM 
offered  by  Hamptop  Institute,  Va.  They  obtained  from  Hampton 
Institute  their  first  teacher,  Booker  T.  VVnsbington,  who  orgnni/od 
the  school  with«30  ptipils  and  who  spent  tlio  rest  of  his  life  in  build- 
ing the  institution  with  which  his  name  is ’ inseparably  connected. 
As  the  result  of 'an  act  of  tho  Stat^ogislature  passed  in  1881,  a noN 
mal  school  was  established  At  Tuskegee  and  an  annual  appropriation 
of  S2,000  was  voted  by  the  State  for  its  support. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  a privately  endow«d 
institution  governed  by  a self-perpetuating  board  of  10  tiuste« 
Prominent  philanthropists  and  educators  from  both  the  North  and 
South  are  members  of  the  board.  Eight  trustees  are  from  Alabani 
and  four  are  froth  New  York  City.  The  principal,  who  is  the  head 
administrative  officer  of  the  institution  and  who  is  in  iramedjaU 
'charge  of  the  school,  is  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
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The  institution  includes  a college  division,  a secondary  division 
And  ^ elementary  school  composed  of  six  grades  used  /dr  practice 
teaching  in  connection  with  the  normal  work  of  the  coUe^.  The 
college  divisioli  has  four-year  and  two-year  curricula.  Curricula  are 
offered  in  teacher  training,  agriculture,  business,  nursing,  and  tech- 
nied  linos  of  work/  The  secoudarj'  division,  in  addition  to  academic 
subjects,  olTcrs-  vocational  courses  in  af^iculture,  trades  and  indus- 
tnes,  and  hofne  economics. 

It  is  ^pon  the  work  conducted  in'  its  ^elementary  and  secondary 
divisions  that  the  fame  of  the  institution  rests.  In  these  fields,  under 
*ihe  inspiration  of  Booker  T,  Washington,  practical  training  of  negro 
ypudi  in  agriculture  and  industries  was  first  started  in  Alabama  Md 
is  still  being  carried  on  with  the  highest  degree  of  success.  The  insti- 
tution also  carries  on  educational  activities  of  a service  character, 
such  as  conferences  and  meetings  for  farmers,  Ihdustriol  workers, 
and  4-H  Club  workers.  The  enrollment  for  1920-27  comprised  97 
college  sludenU,  1,324  \ high-school  students,  and  423  elementary 
pupils.  - * . 

WhUe  no  accrediting  agency  has  accredited  the  college  division  of  , 
the  institution  as  a whole,  the  teacher  training  work  since  1924  has  * 
been  generally  recognized  for  certification  by,  States  in  which  studeuta 
hsve  sought  positions  os  public-school  tdachers.  ^In  addition  to  such 
recognition  in  Alabama,  the  Statd  department^of  education  in  Te.xas, 
Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina  grant  certificates  to- the  graduates  of 
teachor-training  courses  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  their  respective 
States.  The  secondary  school  is  without  ofTicial  rating  as  the  State 
departiueift  of  education  of  Alabama  does  not  accredit  negro  high 
schools. 

It  is  desirable  to  state  that  the  ensuing  report  on  the  Tuskegeo  - 
Normal  and  Indostrial  Institute  deals  only  wiilvita  college  program, 

. and  with  the  relations  of  its  college  work  to  its  activities  on  other 
levels.  The  present  inquiry  is  a survey  of  negro  higher  education  , 
only.  On  this  account  all  discussion  is  omitted  of  the  elementaiy 
^d  secondary  divisions  of  the  institution  in  which  are  coftcetiiratod 
ilA  principal  functions.  The  remarkable  achievements  of  the  school 
in  these  fields  of  education  and  in  agripultural  and  vocational  trajnipg 
in^t  be  tat^l^into  account,  in.  addition  to  the  fflits  presented  by 
this  repor^,  jar  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  conception  or  a trufe  pic- 
ture of  the  service  that  Tuskogee  renders. 

ADMINISTRATION 

f 

Tlie  major  part  of  the  income  of  the  institution  is  derived  from 
mtereat  on  the  permanent  endowment  which  amounts  to  approxi- 
, matoly  $6,000,000.  Recently  this  fund  has  been  increased  greatly.  On  • 
31,  1926,  the  total  endowment  and  general  inveated  funda 
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amounted  to  13,398,640.74;  fJS^  the  same  date  in  1926  the  tdtaltw' 
♦6,177,005.51.  This  sura  yielded *  *an  income  of  approximately  6 per 
cent  for^the  year  1926-27.  The  institution  receives  an  appfopri&tioti 
from  the  State  of  Alnbania  for  the  teacher-train inp  work  it  is  doing 
It  also  receives  Federal  funds  under  t>e  Smith-Hughes  and  the  Smiib 
Lever  Acts  for  vocational  courses  in  the  secondary  school,  vocationil 
teac^ier  training,  boys’  and  girls’ >fub  work,  and  e.xtonsioii  work,  h 
1925-26  the  General  Education  Board  contributed  $50,000  towinl 
the  support  of  the  school,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  $10,000,  and  tlit 
Slator  Fund  $3,000.  • 

Table  14  gives  the  amount  of  the  annual  income' of  the  inalitutioo 
for  the  post  five  years. 

.4 

Table  14. — Incomt 


Souroet  | 1922-0 

1 

j 1V3t-25 

/ 1 < 

1925-M  IOM: 

1 

SUia  ippropriailocu |14«  OIX 13 

Federal  approivrfttt Ions. lfLH61.C5 

tnU^mi 00 f Ddowment I5ti43<k88 

Olfu  for  ourreat  . loa. 

Sludanl  fc«a 24,^1^7.00 

Oibf  r iourtvaL UW.n 

$13,74X10  914.23107 
IS,  401.10  1 IOiOSS.90 
KB,  007. 71  ! 160.018,71  i 
leO,  .S4u  (U-i  148,  KIT  14 
28,00X30-  33,3ltt.00’i 

20X  08  , 478.48  1 

,9IXhUt80  1 'tlCDO* 
.XW.tf.40' 
3r«,40l.21  307.MU 

00. WOO  W Hhiak 
3XS7U(W  , Sirot 
X64T.30  'XI0U8 

Totiu 1 40a<7aal 

40X  40127  j 373,371  30^ 

408.877.08  j 4U,ISH 

Qteoon  County  School  Board. 41,300.  Ufoltii  work,  Sut«  throuch  utuoiy.  t>.300.  * 

• 

• V*  ^ 

The  total  income  has  iocr^eased  12,6  per  cent  in  the  period  indicated  • 
• First  in  order  of  im|)ortance  is  the  income  on  endowment  which  h»> 
increased  93.1  per  cent.  Speond  in  importance  is  that  from  ‘♦Oifif 
for-wirrent  e.xpense,”  This  has  declined  within  the  period  more  thu 
51.3  per  cent.  .The  student  fees  have  increased  54.6  per  cent,  which 
corresponds  with  the  growth  in  enrollment.  On  a basis  of  the  1926-^ 
income,  tho  distribution  from  various  sources  >vas  as  follows;  68i 

* per  cent  from  interest  on  endowment,  19.8  per, cent  from  gifta  f); 
current  expenses,  8.5  per  cent  from  student  fees,  1 .9  per  cent  from* 
Federal  appropriations,  1.1  per  cent  from  State  appropriations,  tod 
0.6  per  cent  from^other  sources.  These  data  show  that  this’inslilu- 
tion  is  dependent  upon  private  funds  for  its  support,  and  .must  look 
to  private  sources  for  the  necessary  funds  for  further  developmani 
The  institute  operates  on  tho  budget  system,  the  various  items  of 
receipts  and  e.xpenditurcs  being  carried  in  well-classified  schedule. 
An  annual  audit  is  made  of  the  boOks  by  certified  public  accounttiils 
employed  by  the  board  of'trustees.  *’ 

The  registrar’s  office  is  well  organized  for  its  work  and  a verytoiB- 
plete  system  for  keeping  student  'recordp  il  in  use.  Ail . the^  admio- 
istsative  offices  are  organized  according  to  modem  practices. 

An  idea  of  the  organization  of  the  budget,  together  with  infonns 
tion  as  to 'the  comparative  amount  of  money  spcnt'Oti  the  varioin 
activities  of  the  school,  n>ay  be  had  from  the  estimated 
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wpenditures  for  1026-27  which  follow:  Academic  and  normal,  102^620; 
agricultural,  $38,234;  administration,  $65,865;  aid  to  students, 
16,000;  aid  to  teachers,*  $7,340;  extension,  $12,^5;  general  oper* 
ationa,  il  1,710;  girls'  industries,  $16,580;  heat, Might;  a'nd  water, 
J^%’’'00;  health,  $21,000;  maintenance,  $74,136;  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial, $41,047;  physical  and  military>  $9,783;  religious,  $5,280; 
research,  $10,215;  the  total  being  $509,297.  This  does  not  include 
so  estimate  of  $10,703  for  contingencies. 

The  budget  for. "administration"  for  1926-27  is  distributed  as 
fal^pvv-s:  Chief  accountant's  office,  $14,210',^  office  building,  $550; 

' princiiial’s  office,  $24,810;  repstrar's  office,  $10,890;  treasurer's  office, 
fl^40r);  trflsteos’  expenses,  $1,000;  the  total  being  $65,865. 

Tlie  cost  of  udniinistration  seems  high  in  comparison  with  the  total 
budget'  of  the  institute,  and  especially  in*  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
sum  of  $50,005  is  allotted  to  pay  the  salaries  of  those  in  the  offices 
staled  in  the  budget^for  "administration.”  I ^ ‘ ' 

PHYSICAL  PLANT  ^ 

The  school  owns  1,850  acres  of  land,  110  of  which*  are  used  as  a 
campus  and  the  remaining  1,740  os  a farm.  ,The  accountant’s  office 
estimates  the  value  of  the  land*to  be  $163,383;  the  buildings  and 
fixed  equipment  at  $1,764,716.17;  the  movable  property  to*  be 
$273,438.04.  The  total  value  of  the  entire  physical  pro^ert^  ia 
^ ^Miniated  at  $2,201,536.  Th^  total  assets  of  the  in.stitulion,  including  ♦ 

* the  endowment  for  May  31,  1926,  were  placed  at  $8,550,794.41. 

The  plant  coPs^ts  of  30  buildings,  the  majority  of  which  are  sub- 

* Stan tial  brick  structures.  A considerable  number  are  modern,  having 
been  built  within  the  past  20  years.  The  main  school  buildings  in- 
clude Porte  Hall; utilized  for  administrative  and  educational* purposes, 
Armstrong  Memorial  Trade  Buildings,  <5irl8'  Industrial  Building, 
Rockefeller  Hall,  Milbank  Agriqpultural  Building,  and  a new  trade 
building.  There  are  five  women's  dormitories  and  three  men's  dor- 
mitories on  the  campus.  Tompkins  Hall,  a structure  built  in  1910, 
is  used  as  a rcfwtory.  Teachers'  quarters  are  provided  in  a number  of 
rottage.s.  The  institute  has  a chapel,  a hospital,  and  a central  power 
plant,  the  latter  co.sting  $68,000.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural 
building,  there  ore  nine  buildings  on  the  farm,  including  dairy,  horse, 
9wine-hei‘d  barns,  a poultry  house,  market  garden  building,  green' 
bouse,,  veterinary  hospital,  farm  Crop,  and  horticulture  buildings.  •’ 

The  college  campus  is  rolling  and  lends  itself  to  effective  Iwdscap- 
ing.  The  setting  of  the  buildings  among  the  trees  and  shrubbery, 
interspersed  with  green  plots  of  ground,  together  with  winding  walks 
, and  drives,  makes  an  attractive  campus  and  gives  evidence  of  % 
weU-arranged  plan  ex'tending  over  many  years  for  the  beautification 
of  the  physical  enyironro'ont  of  the  schod.  The  cafe  of  the  buddings 
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aud  groundti  is  under  the  direction  of  certain  in^inbers  of  tbe 
who  ore  made  responsible  for  their  couditionx  The  work  aboijl  Um 
buildings  and  campus  is  largol3?  carried  on  by  Btudent  labor.  A 
number  of  students  are  employed  to  work  during  the  regular  school  ' 
hours  and  attend  class  in  the  evening.  The  buildings  are  maio- 
tained  in  a good  state  of  repair.  They  are  clean  and  sanitary. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


The  charter  of  Tuskegee  Institute  duos  jmt  require  the  maintenance 
of  a preparatory  department,  but  this  department  is  rendering  i 
very  useful  service  by  training  students  in  basic  secondary  school 
subjects  and  in  vocational  linos  and"  by  the  preparation  of  studenta  • 
for  the  college  division.  The  institute  is  not  planning  to  eliininsU 
the  secondary  school.  The.  committee  up)>roves  this  view.  The 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  needs  strengthening  by  the  adds 
tiou  (jf  more  bn.sic  subjer.ts  ahd  the  climiiinlion  of  s<iino  professional 
and  t^lmical  ones.  The  preparatory  students  are  separately  class!* 
tied  for  classroom  instruction.  There  is  also  some  separation  of 
coliego  and  high-school  stndonls  with  respect  to  buildings  used  for 
dormitories  and  school  work.  There  is  no  separation  of  the  cost  of 
instruction  for  these  two  divisions  of  the  institute. 

The  "night  school"^ is  maintained  for  students  who  are  unable  to 
pay  tJieir  e.xpenses  in  the  day  school.  They,  however,  are  required 
to  pay  the  entrance  fee  and  the  first  ihonth’s  board  in  advance. 
They  are  given  employment  during  the  day  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shops,  and  in  home  industries.  Whatever  ,i.s  earned  above  living 
expense  js  placed  to  the  student's  credit  to  be  used  m the  futuro 
toward  payment  of  his  expenses  while  in  schooj.  Obly  a limited 
number  of  students  can  bo  accepted  on  this  program.  . ’ 

• EDUCATIONAL  ^RJf^RAM 

Students  are  admitted  tn  the  coliego  /ii vision  of  the  school  by 
tran^ript  of  credits  or  by  examination  at  Tuskegee.  Of  the  50 
* freshmen  enrolled  in  1926-27,  the  majority  came  from  secondaiy 
schools  other  than  Tuskegee.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admis* 
sion  of  which  four  must  be  in  English,  three  in  mathematics  and 
science,  and  two  in  American  history.  'The  remaining  units  arc 
elective.  The  institute  has  compiled  its  own- list  of  approved  schooli 
from  which  it  will  accept  students  with  full  credit  fbr  their  high- 
school  work.  A student  may  be  ad|nittcd  conditioned  in  one  credit 
which  must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  In  1026-27 
two  students  were  admitted  on  this  basis.  Applicants  are  also 
required  to  pass  a physical  examination  and  a group  of  standanl 
Mshievement  tests.'  Beginning  with  the  year  1625-26  a two-year 
juniqy  college  technical  course  was  offered.  For  this  course  admisaoi 
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is  based  nn  the  prescription  that  the  applicant  must  have  completed 
the  secondaij  school  course  including  trade  training  or  must  have 
bad  sufficient  experience  in  trade  work  to  meet  the  rtyjuireineota  of 
the  course.  . 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Graduation  requirements  vao'  with  the  length  of  the  courses  and 
the  field  of  instruction.  For  tlie  fotir-year  cfirriculuin  in  agricul- 
ture, 220  quarter  hours  of  credit  are  required,  for  tlie  two  year  cur- 
riculum, 1 16.  For  the  four-year  curriculum  iu  education  180  quarter 

• hours  are  required,  for  the  two-year  curriculum,  00.  Curricula  of 
the  same  length  and  with  the  same  requirements  are  offered  in  home 
econoiOics.  The  two-year  technical  curriculum  requires  90  quarter 
hours.  The  nurse's  training  curriculum  requires  for  ite  completion 
tao  years  of  work  of  four  quarters  each. 

There  are  outlined  in  tlie^nounccments  for  192G-27  two  four- 
year  curricula ^in  agriculture.'  The  aim  of  one  of  these  curricula  la  ^ 

U>  train  for  leadership  '<in  agriculture  and  countiy  life"  and  to 
prepare  for  specific  positions,  such  as  that  of  county  agent,  hopie  ^ 
demonstration  worker,  teacher  of  agriculture  and  scioneg,  and  farm 
manager.  The  aim  of  thtf  other  four-year  curriculum  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  tcTnchers  of  agriculture,  of  e.xtenaion  workers  in  agricultum 
and  borne  economics,  and  of  rural  school  supervisors  and  community 
>aders  in  the  various  phases  of  country  life.  There  is  also  outlined 

• • two-year  curriculum  in  agricultural ‘education  for  the^prei^tration 

of  vocarional  agricpltural  teachers  in  the  public  school.  In  view  of 
Ute  similarity  of  the  objectives  set  forth  for  Uffesc  curricula  and  the 
limited  facilities  of  tho  institute  for  offering  college  instruction,  some 
of  these  curricula,  especially  the  two  four-year  curricula  in  agricul- 
fuife,  should  bo  combined.  Specialization  for  any  variation  in 
objectives  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  group  interests  can  bo 
provided  by  mcims  of  a system  of  major  an^inor  subjects,  together  . 
iilh  a limited  amount  of  electives  to  be^s^cted  with  the  approval 
o(  tho  dean  or  by  momhers  of  the  facuLky  appointed  by  tho  princiiJaL 
of  the  school.  ^ , 

A four-year  curriculum  is  outlined  in  education  for  the  training 
of  high-school  teachers,  and  a two-year  cuiriculum  for  the  training 
of  elenientaiy -teachers.  There  is  also  a two-year  curriculum  in  home 
economics  for  the  training  of  homtf'  economics  teachers  and  home 
makers,  and  a two-ye^it  trade-technical  curriculum  for  the  training 
of  trade  and  manual  arts  teachers.  Admission  to  each  of  these 
Tocational  teacher-training  curricula  is  conditioned  by  the  require- 
ment that  a vocational  high-school  course  in  the  same  subject  or 
equivalent  practical  experience  sliall  be  a prerequi^te  for  tho  college 
tUfriculiim  in  tho  parricular  subject,  . , 
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. Thfs^  curricula  as  outlined  inclu^  subject  matter  and  technical 
courses  similar  to  those  usually  outlined  in  collcjro  catalogues.  Soma 
of  tho  curricula  are  quite  compfehensiye  and  require  the  student  to 
carry  too  heavy  a load.  The  catnlopue  states  that  220  quarter  houn 
of  credit  are  required  for  t^raduation  in  the  four-year  agriculttird  ' 
curriculum,  but  an  analysis  of  the  outline  of  snbjects  shows  232 
quarter  hours  ^f  credit.  In 'either  case  an  examination  of  the  weekly 
classroom  schedule  of  the  student  will  sliow  that  the  time  that  he  U 
required  to  spend  under  instruction  is  excessively  high. 

Tho  freshman  student  ia  coin  polled  to  carry  19  crwlit  hours  of  | 
woric  the  first  and  second  quarters  and  20  tlio  third  quarter.  'To do 
this  he  must  be  in  classroom  or  rela^  activities  from  24  to  30  periodi 
per  week,\vhich'on  a six-day  basis  iscquivafont  to  five  hours  of  instruc- 
tion daily.  His  schedule  includes  three  class  periods  per  week  each 
in  English,  a foreiign  language,  and  mathematics.  In  addition 
he  spends  five  periods  in  chemistry,  four  in  animal  husbandry  and  ia 
farm  practice.  • " 

In  the  sophomore  year  23  quarter*cre«lit-houra  of  work  are  required 
in  tho  first  term  and  20  in  each  of  the  other  two.  To  earn  the* 
credits,  he  ^lust  spend  36  periods  per  week  under  instructioirdurinf 
the  fiast  term  and  28  periods  per  week  during  the  .second  and  third 
terms.  Tho  schedule  for  tlic  third  year  is  nonnal,  but  tho  work  in  the 
senior  year  ia«again  heavy^  48  credit  hours  being  requircil  for  the 
^ first  tcnii,  24  for  the  second,  and  -22  for  tho  third.  Tho  .two-year 
agricultural  curriculum  requires  24  credit  hours  for  the  first  term, 

21  for  the  second,  and  23  for  the  third,  w Wch  amounts  to  37,  3.3,  and 
36  weekly  periods,  respectively.  The  quarter  credit  houi^  required 
for  tho  three  tennsof  tho  second  year  are  20,  19,  and  23,  respcetively. 

The  conclusion  from  thi.s  situation  is  inevitable,  either  the  stiidniU 
are  much  overworked  or  standard  college  .requiremonta  arc  not 
. maintained  in  all  tho  course.s  required.  The  present  arrangement 
requires  the  student  to  pass  hour  by  hour  from  one  class  to  another 
- and  from  one  type  of  training  to  another,  with  tho  resuU  that  at 
the  close. of  the  day  there  is  scarcely  time  left^for  two  hours  of  study 
and  meditati(\n  in  preparation  fpr  the  next  day's  work.  With  su(jh 
a amall  proprotion  of  time  for  study  in  preparation  for  cla.ssrooin 
recitation  and  for  extracurricular  activities,  there  is  grave  danger 
that  standards  for  college  work  carr’not  he  maintained,  .and  that 
the  institute  will  fail  to  realize  one  of  the  essential  aims  qf  j'ollege 
training,  the  development  of  tho  ability  to  do  independent  thinkinf 
and  work,  c . . 

The  curriicula  are. crowded  with  professional  and  special  vocational, 
courses  to  the  neglect  of  basic  college  subjects,  such  as  matheinalios* 
history,  economics,  En^ish,  and  foreign  languages,  Moreover, 
Uiete  ia  {j^r^at  discrepancy  betH^cn  tho  number  of  college  courni 
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Hfitfd  in  tlu*  cnt nlog^&  and  the  numl>rr  in  which  inst^ction  is  actually 
pivcn.  The  college  cat^ogue,  wth  announcements  for  1926-27, 


gives  21,5  descriptions  of  college  course?/  According  to  information 
fiinn'shed  the  survey  committee  relative  to  the  college  classes  taught 
|»y  each  instructor,  there  are  only  69  college  classoa  listed  in  * hicli 
» instruction  was  given  in  1926-27.  ^ 

For  English,  22  courses -arc  announced  in  the  catalogue  and  8 
clajiM's  conducted;  for  rnalhemalics,  the  (Corresponding  niiinhers  - 
are  7 and  2;  for  zoology’,  10  and  2;  for  chemistry,  12  and  3;  for 
pliwcs,  3 and  1;  fod  home  rfonomics,  8 and  G;  for.  education,  28 
■ml  16;  for  social  sciences,  13  and  1 ; for  animal  husbandry,  5 and  1 ; 
for  piMillry,  5 and  1 ; for  horticulture,  6 and  1 ; for  agronomy,  6 and  1 ; 
for  agricultural  engineering,  5 and  1 ;■  for  industrial  classes,  15  and  1; 
for  botany  and  plant  pathology.  7 and  0;  for  agricultural  journalism, 

3 and  0;  for  datryTng,  5 and  0*  for  rural  social  aciedee,  13  and  0; 


There  are,  In^  all,  33  colic  classes  conducted  for  * first-year' . 


siudcnls,  28  for  second-year  at  nts,  and  6 for  third-year  studenU. 
For  the  last-mentioned  group,  there  is  one  class  of  3 studepta  in  • 
Engfish,  two  classes  of  3 students  each  in  education,  and  one  class 
with  8 atudCnts  in  poultry.  - . • . n. 

. The  college  Vatalegue  serioualy  needs  re.vision:  First,  to  bring  it 
more  nearly  in  hannony  with  the  college  instruction  actuaJiV  offered; 
second,  to  organize  its  contents  so  as  to  hiake  clear  the  requirements 
for  the  different  curricula;  third,  to  show  dofinitejy  the  division 
^ between  college  and  high-school  iiistrijction  in  casin’ subjwts; 
and  fourth,  to  arrange  the  catalogue  material  in  a b<»tUT  and  more 
logical  order  so  a«*to  facilitate  finding  desired  information.  « 

A summer  school  is  conducted  by  the  institutioh.  It  is  organized 
In  aocordapco  with  the  requirements  of  the  Alabama  State  Board  of 
Education, 'and  \vith  special  reference  to  the  needs.,  of  teachers  in 
service.  Special  courses  are  provided  for  supervisors  and  principals, 
high  .school  art<l  eleinentary  teachers,  %nd  teachers  of  vocational 
•nd  special  subjecta.  The  different  school  certificatea  may  be  earned, 
through  summer-school  work.  Many  of  the  courses  are  accepted  '* 
for  work  toward  A degree.  * ^ " 

The  institute  Arries  on  a nhmber  pf  other  educational  services. 
Anknnual  two-day  conference  is  held  in' January  at  the  institution, 
‘the  program  of  which  is  divide<l  into  two  sections,  one  for  fanners 
•nd  one  for  social  leaders.  There  are  nisy  exhibits  of  the  produeta 
of  the  farm;  the  garden,  and  the  farpi  home,  toother  with.illustrative 
studios  of  value  to  the  activfti’es  of  the  home  and  rural  life.  The 
progra/rt  for  social  >yorker^  is  organized  yith  special  reference  to  the 
• oeedii  of  preachers,  teachers,  and  community  leaders. 
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Ad  annual  clinic  is  held  at  the  hospital  during  the  first  week  in 
April  in  which  excellont  trauting  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
nurses*  course.  Prominent  specialists  are  seik^od  to  give  lectures 
and  demonstrations  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick.  The 
Tuakogee  Institute  health  service,  locatedT  at  the  institute,  wa» 
established  in  1921,  and  a largo  amount  of  health  extension  work 
has  been  done  by4.his  agency. 

The  “nioyable  school, ” conducted  by  the, institution,  is  a phase 
of  the  agriculture  extension  work  aud  aims  through  demonstration 
and  instruction  to  improve  farming  methods  «nd  living  conditiona 
It  roaches  the  rarmers  even  in  the  most  remote  sections.  'The  per* 
■ sonncl  of  thtf  movable  school  is  matfe'up  of  one  man  and  two  woineik 
The  man  deals  with  problems  of  the  fai^n,  and  one  woman  deals 
with  pnoblems  in  homo  economics,'  while  the  second  gives  instruction 
in  health,  hygiene,  and  nursing.  The' movable  school  is  equipped 
with  a truck  which  carries  tools,  implements,  and  the  necessary 
supplies  to  give  demonstrations  in  the  lines  of  instruction  offered. 
The  oiTjfect  of  the  school  is  to  morease  efficiency 'ia  the  work  .of  the 
farm  and  home,  and  to  enpourage  the  rural  populatiou  in  an  effort 
toward  the  improvement  of  home  conditions.  The  regular exteueion 
departifient  o^tfie  institute  aeryes  to  extend  educational  information 
of  a tochnici|l  and  social  nature  in  the  region  in  wliich  the  school  ii 
located  and  to  niissioitarios  from  foreign  countries  who  seek  help  in 
the  development  of  bettor  methods  for  carrying  on  farm  and  home 
improvement  work  in  the  countries  which  they  serve.  • 

Farm  demonstration  work  is  conducted  in  Alabama  by  couulj 
agents  who  go  out  from  Tuskegee.to  transmit  to  the  farmers  scientific 
instruction  relative  to  iftiproved  methods  Of  farming,  methods  for 
the  improvement  of  their  homes,  and  for  the  iinprorement  of  rural 
,life  in  general.  Club  work  is  carried  on  in  various  counties  by  club* 
agents,  who  organize  the  rhildreq  of  farmers  into  boyl*  and  girls' 
clubs  for  training  in  better  methods  of  crop  production  aep  stock  and 
poultry  raieing. 

As  a part  of  tue^wock  carried  on  by  the  experiment  atatiom  physical 
and  chemic^  studies  are  made  of  soils,  fertilizers,  forage**Yd^ts, 
milk,  and  t^r,  with  a view  to  the*  further  development  oftH® 
d^UF§l  resources  of  the  couirtlry.  and  with  the  idea  of  e.xtending  the 
uw  made  of  these  natoral  products.  - — 

The  department  of  record  and  research  collects,  compiles,  and 
disseminates  informat/on  relative  ta  both  special  and  general  phases 
of  nei^ro  life  and  hiatoiy.  This  department  has  established  a library 
and  museum  in  copneotiqn ‘with  its  work.  Through  articles,  the 
publication  of  special  pamphlets,  and  The  Neg^  Yearbook,  Tuskegee 
is  being  generally  recognized  as  a Source  of  data  op  negro  life. 
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The  cnrollmont  in  the 'college  division  for  the  past  four  years  is 
^hown  below: 


Table  16. — EnroUmeni 


Year  ' 1 

1 — ' 

Fmhnuu) 

^I»honiort 

Junior 

1 

1* 

1 Senior 

1 

1 

r 



IW4-25* 1 

21 

3-*» 

0 

4t 

'1 

•ol 

A 

1 

1 

0 

A 

. 31 
M 

19IV2BI ^ 

TO 

• 0 1 
n'* 

1 0 

1 

50 

AO 

• ib 

' ’ 

1 

”l 

03 

07 

1 

^ Only  2 yenr^  of^ork  offered. 

Sinoe  college  work  has  been  begun  Tnakogee  only  four  degrees  * 
have  been  granted.  They  were  the  de^ecs  of  bachelor  of  science. 

The  limited  program  of  instructien  ahd  the  number  of  students  in”  ‘ 
the  college  division  make  it  evident  that  only  a l^^inBing  has  been 
made  toward  the  development  of  a college  pr(^ram. 

Emphasis  has  been  rightly  placed  upon  the  development  of  courses 
in  education.  At  the  present  time  the  majority  of  students  taking 
education  courses  are  in  the  secondary  school.  For  the  year  1926-27 
about  d2  afe  expected  to  graduate  from  the  teacher-training  course 
in  the  high  school.  As  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit  all  teacher- 
training  courses  should  b'e  P»t  on  a college  level.  This  will  have 
two  distinct  advantages;  It  will  furnish  better  qualified  teachers 
for  the  State  and  make  it  poa.sibIe  to  offer  more  work  in  basic  high- 
^iiool  .subjects^  with  the  consequent  result  that  the  high  school  will 
^ able  to  send  better  prepared  students  to  the  college  division  of  the 
ii^titute.  . ' 

• . ' FACULTY 

• > 

There  are  30  members  of  the  faculty  of  Tuskogee  Institute,  11  of 
whom  teach  college  classed e.xclusively  and  the  others  in  both  tho 
college’ division  and  the  high  school.  There  is  no  classification  of 
the  faculty  according  to  professqrial  ranks.  All  are  ranked  as  • 
instructors.  • ^ 

Of  the  11  instructors  devoting  full  time  to  college  work  2 teach 
business  courses,  2 teach  education  courses,  4 teach  courses  in  home 
economics,  1 teaches  courses  in  mathematics  and  shopwork,  1 .courses 
in  animal  husbandry,  and  1 courses  in  English.  Teachers  of  the 
following  subjects  give  instruction  in  both  high-school  and  college 
work:  Chemistry,  physics,  social  sciences,  music,  and  physical  edu- 
cation. Some  of  these  also  give  additional  allege  w.ork  in  English 
tnd  education.  The  nine  teachers  in  the  depattmont  of  agriculture 
give  college  courses  in  English, chemistry,  education,  aoolc^,  veteri* 
oarf  science,  poultry,  soils,  agronoiuyi  farm  management, horticulture^ 
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^ginoerlnjr,  and  industrial  work.  One  instructor  tenthes  poultiy  ' 
in  the  fourth  year  of  hiph  school  and  the  third  year  of  college,  Engliflii 
in  the  third  year  of  college,  and  a class  in  industrial  work. 

The  educational  training  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  is  shown 


the  following  table. 


Tablk  16. — Training  oj  faruliy 


Omdiifilis  I 

dfiRreeAnd  i 
work  ! 


Where  obUlnect 


1 None.^ 


3 ’ A.  B. 

5 A.  D. 

4 B.8.. 

6 ! None. 


6 ( do.,... 

7 , A.  B 

S I None 

• I do 


10  • B.  8... 

11  B.  8... 
13  None. 


13  B.  Fh.... 

14  • B.  8: 


16 

16 

17 

16 

10 

30 

31 
23 
33 


36 

37 


28 

33 

30 


A.  11 

A.  II 

A.  n 

B.  8 

None. 

B.  8 

B.  S 

1).  V.  M.,.. 

B.  8 

B.  8 ..... 

B.  8.  A 

A.  B 

B.  8 

A.  B I 

None 


riiiflin  University. 

Talbiieee  College a I 

H am ptoo  Institute... I year. Uervard  Uolveritity, 

ColumbUi  Cniver^ily 

HAtn^on  Nofinal  nod  AgTicultunil  ' ; ■ 

liLsnlule. 

Tuskaitfe.  Oherlin  College • 

t*nlveralty  of  California... • 

Sargent  School  of  Physical  Kdiicetion 

Tiiskega^^illijto L 

UnlversityiH  Nebraska L 

Wllherforce  University,.. 

University  of  Chicago Z 

neraptoo  Normal  and  Agrlculmrol  • 

lastituta.  { ] 

University  of  Mlcliigao 

Columbia  University... I M.  8 rolutnhia  Universitj. 

University  of  Kon.^’t l year Ilar\*ird  University. 

UrtIversUy  of  Peni^ylvanfa * 

Howard  Univmily. 


Katlmaxtxf  College 

Fisk  University 

Howard  University 

Ohio  State  University.. 

do 

Peunsylvanln  State  College 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mochanicei 
College. 

University  of  Minnesota 

Morefioiise  College 

Wisconsin  University 

Flak  University 


M.  KaUmetoo  College. 


M.  A '.Unlveialty  of  Plileburffa. 


B.  8.  A-- J Tuskegee  Institute 

A.  B 1 Iowa  State  UnlveraUy....ri I 

None 3 years  Iowa  Slate  College { 


1 3 years  col- 
lege above 
high  echool. 


, Twenty  members  of  the  staff  hold  first  degrees,  either  bachelor  of 
arts,  bachelor  of  science,  or  bachelor  of  philosophy ; three  have  thrir 
master’s  degrees.  Tfiese  were  obtained  from  Columbia  University, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Kalamazoo  College.  One  holds  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine.  Two  have  spent  one  year 
each  in  graduate  work  at  Harvard  University.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  faculty  have  received  their  first  degrees,  relatively 
few  have  taken  advanced  training.  In  view  of  the  development  of 
college  work  on  the  scale  indicated  in  the  catalogue,  it  is  highly 
lidvisable  that-  a larger  number  of  the  staff  have  more  graduate 
training.  The  institute  has  made  notewprthy  contributions  in 
scientific  research  in  the  past,  and  if  this  is  to  be  continued,  research 
workers'should  Ite  trained  in  graduate  departments  of  outstaudiiif 
icbools,  . * 


Hii 
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The.  facility  is  composed  principally  of  members  who  havft  served 
It  the  institution  for  ppiods  of  time  exceeding  five  years.  Service 
rpfords  of  the'  faculty  are  as  follows:  Three  teachers  have  served  1 
* year,  four  2 years,  four  4 years,  one  5 years,  one  6 years,  one  7 years, 
four  8 years,  one  0 yearn,  one  10  years,  one  13  years,  throe  15  years, 
one  16  years,  two  20  years,  one  22  years',  and  one  23  years.  Tlie 
salftiy  schedules  of  the  institution  are  wide  and  varied,  there  being  as 
many  different  salaries  almost  as  individuals.  Fourteen  members 
receive  cash  compensation  only  while  16  others  receive  both  cash  and 
board.  There  should  he  a general  eqiMlization  of  the  salary  schedules. 
Of  the  group  of  14  teachers  paid  only  cash  salaries,  two  receive  S2,000, 
one  $1 ,800,  one  $1 ,620,  one  $]  ,500,  one  $1 ,380,  two  1 1 ,200,  one  *1,140, 
two  $1,080,  two  $900,  and  one  $765.  The  cash  salaries  paid  the 
teachers  who  are  given  board  in  addition  as  a perquisite  are  as  follows: 
One  receives  $2,300,  two  81,560,  one  $1,344,  one  $1,200,  one  *1,080, 
one  I960,  one  *900,  one  $810,  one  $765,  four  $720,  one  $675;,  and  one 
1630. 

The  teaching  load  of  the  staff,  based  on  student  clock  hours,  is  as 
follows;  There  are  13  instructors  who  carry  loss  than  100  student 
clock  hours;  6 who  have  betw^een  101  and  200  student  clock  hours  of 
work;  3 whose  loads  amount  to  between  201  and  300  student  clock 
hours  of  instruction,  4 instructors  with  loads  varying,  between  301 
and  400  stude.nt  cloijk  hours;  2 with  between  401  and  500  student 
clock  hours;  1 with  527  student  clock  hours;  and  1 with  a load  of 
1,055  student  clock  hours.  These  numbers  for  the  student  clock 
hours  include  work  in  both  the  college  and  the  lygh-school  divisions. 

The  number  of  hours  devoted  by  instructors  to  college  tonching, 
only,  is  os  follows:  One  instructor  teaches  6 hours  of  college  work 
per  week,  1 teaches  7 hours  of  college, work  per  week,  1 teaches  8, 

3 teach  9,  1 teaches  12, 2 teach  13, 2 tea^h  15, 1 teaches  16,2  tcach'l?, 

1 teaches  18,  1 teaches  19,  3 teach  20,  2 teach  21,  1 teaches  22,  I 
teaches  25,  1 teaches  28,  and  1 teach'es  33. . 

The  number  of  periods  per  week  in  both  high  school  tmd  college 
subjects  as'‘carried  by  the  different  instructors  is  as  follows:  There 
arc  13  instructors  who  have  less  than  10  hours  of  teaching  per  week, 

I with  12,  I wnth  13,  2 ndth  17,  1 with  18,  I with  19, 4 with  20,  3 with 
21, 1 with  22,  1 \yitb  28,  and  1 with  33. 

The  size  of  the  classes  in  college  work  is  as  follows:  There  afo  7 
dasses  with  3 students  each,  5 with  4 students  each,  4 mth  5 students 
Web,  1 1 with  6 each,  12  with  8 each,  2 with  9 each,  14  with  10  each, ' 
1 with  llfl  with  14, 1 with  16, 1 with  16,  2 with  17, 1 with  19, 1 with 
20,  and  1 with  22.  « 

‘ Six  teachers  are  carrying  student  clock-hour  loads,  both  high 
aebool  and  college  work  included,  above  the  normal.  Fourteen 
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instructors  are  tpacliing  more  than  15  hours  per  week  of  cotnbiiifed 
high  school  npd  college  work.  Following  are  some  examples  of 
abnormal  loads  carried  by  instnictore:  ' 

One  instructor  chemistry  teaches  21  hours  a week,  including#  ' 

* hours  laboratory,  and  has  load  of  384  student  clock  houi^.  Oftht 
total,  only  24  student  clock  hours  of  work  are  in  college  subjects. 

^ One  teacher  of  writing  and  drawing,  included  in  the  education  comse. 
teaches  20  periods  per  week  with  a total  student  clock-hour  load  of 
39P,  of  which  number  9 ore  in  collie  subjects.  Ttte  instnictor  in 
social  sciences  tenches  21  periods  per  week  and  has  a student  clock- 
hour  load  of  480,  of  which  110  are  in  college  subjects.  One  instruct^ 
in  education  teaches  28  periods  per  week  and  has  a student  clock- 
hour  load  of  488,  of  which  68  are  in  college,  subjects.  An  instructor 
in  English  teaches  33  periods  per  week  and  has  a student  clock-hour 
load  of  1,055,  of  which  85  are  in’ college  subjects.  f 

It  is  evident  that  if  standards  for  college  work  are  to  be  met,  such 
conditions  must  be  corrected.  There  arc,  also,  instances  of  subject 
assignments  to  itislructors  which  seriously  violate  the  principle  of 
specialization  and  which  are  opposed  to  generally  accepted  collcft 
practice.  For  example,  one  instructor  teaches  poultry  corrrses  u ' 
both  the  college  and  high  school,  college  courses  in  English,  sod 
courses  in  industrial  subject  •>. 

Some  of  the  subjects  now  offered  in  t|ie  high  school  should  hr 
taken  out  of  the  high-school  curriculum.  For  example,  in  the  high 
school  .there  is  offered  a seminar  course  in  sociology,  a couiss  in 
sociology,  a course  in  veterinary  science,  and  a course  in  farm  prsctice.* 
In  the  place  of  such  professional  courses  there  should  he  more  roiuw 
in  basic  secondary  school  subjects,  thus  strengthening  the  high-school 
program  and  giving  a better  preparation  for  college  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 


The  library,  which  contains  21,667  volumes,  is  in  charge  oft 
f\iU-time  lebrnrian  who  has  had  one  year  of  training  in  library  scieocp 
at  Hampton  Institute.  Two  regular  assistants  are  employed,  onf 
of  whom  has  had  training  at  Hampton  Institute.  There  are  three 
student  assistants.  Some  of  the  volumes  are  of  doubtful  worth  for 
collegiate  w'ork.  Additional  modern  hooks  are  needed  /or  the 
expanding  wllegiate  program.  Quite  a comprehensive  list  of  ma^- 
zines  is  available  in  the  library.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  library  by  the  addition  of  an  adjacent  room  to  be  used 
for  reference  work'.  In  connection  with  the  library  the  iiistitnU 
maintains  a museum  of  negro  relics  and  histoiy, ' Expenditures  for 
the  libmiy  for  the  year  1926-37  were:  Books,  1537.96;  magarinw, 
$578.90 ; supplies,  $48.55;  salaries,  $2,270,  total  amounting  to  $3,436.11, . 
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TTio  Inboratories.for  science  work  iii  the  academic  branch  are  used 
(or  both  college  and  high-school  work 'and  are  hardly  adequate  for 
a single  fioUege  course  offered,*  Considerable  additional  equipment 
ia  ne^ed^for  standard  scientific  work  of  college  grade.  The  labora- 
tories proVi^  for  chemjptry  and  biology  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment are  fau-iywell  equipped.  The  lat^r  appear  to  bp  functioning 
OD  a college  basis  for  work  in  agriculture.  The  institution  was  unable 
to  furnish  a detailed  statement  of  expenditures  fpr  scientific  equip- 
ments&nd  supplies  for  the  different  laboratories  for  the  past  five 
years.  For  the  first  eight  moriths  of  1926— 27,  the  total  expenditures 
forequipment  and  supplies  in  all  scientific  work  aniQUifled  to  12,598.36. 
The  estimated  present  value  of  .scientific  equipment, owned  by  the 
institution  is  as  Mown:  Biology,  $1,047.14;  fl|pmistry,  $7,842.33; 
and  physics,  $4,010.61.  * 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTiyiTIES 


While  there  is  no  official  student  organization  as  a participating 
ipency  for  the  control  of  student  affairs  and  for  functioning  in  the 
solution  of  school  problems  pertaining  tn  the  student  body,  jiiere 
»re  meetings,  called  by  the  commandant  and  the  dean  of  women, 
erery  Friday  afternoon,  which  all  students  are  required  to  attend. 

these  separate  meetings  held  for  men  and  women  students,  oppor-  ' 
lunity  w given  for  the  discussion  of  problems  bearing  upon  student 
life  in  their  relation  to  the  govemmenf  of  the  school.  These  meetings 
rttult  in  much  good  through  clarifying  misunderstandings  and  by 
siimu'ating  a spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  school.  , 

The. War  Department  of  the  Federal  Government  maintains  mili- 
Uiy  training  at  the  institute.  Three  hours  per  week  are  devoted 
to  exercises,  military  drill,  and  instruction  in  military  science.  All 
men  students  who  are  physicRlly  able  are  required  to  take  military 
training.  The  men  students  are  under  military  discipline,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  cadet  regiment,  and  are  required*  to  drill  and  help  police 
the  campus.  * " 

The  institution  has  regular  Sunday  morning  and  evening  church 
services  in  its  chapel.  A Sunday  school  is  also  maintained  at  wl^h 
time  student  attendance  is  compulsory.  There  are  also  a number 
o(  weekly  assemblies  of  groups  of  students  for  evening  prayer  meetings. 
Voluntary  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C,  A.  organizations  are  maintained. 

school  publishes  semimonthly  The  Tuskegee  Meesenger,  which 
Mevoted  to  th^nterests  of  the  students  and  the  faculty. . The 
Southern  Letter  is  amionthly  publication  in  the  interests  of  graduates 
ud'former  students.  . < i 

There  is  an  athletio  committee  ^ promote  and  oontrol  under  the 
luperviaion  of  the  faculty  all*  the  athletic  activities  of  the  school.  A • 
f^ly  athletic  fee  of  $6  is  pud.  by  each  stuileot.  The  usual  types<of 
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ftthletir«  for  both  men  and  women  are  sponsored  by  the  school.  IV 
athletic  association  is  a member  of  the  Southeastern  IntercoilagUt* 
Athletic  Association  and  all  athletic  activities  are  scheduled  under  the 
* regulations  of  this  association.  .Numerous  student  organizations  o( 
literary  character,  such  as  debating  clubs,  literary  societies,  and  raid- 
ing circles,  have  been  organized  and  there  ore  two  large  bands,  lo 
orchestra,  and  a mixed  ch»-ir  of  150  voices, 


With  the  founding  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Instituk 
in  1880  and  the  coming  of  Booker  T.- Washington,  a new  oonceptioa 
of  negro  education  was  developed  in  Alabama.  The  aim  wavto  pn>. 
vide  instruction  in  the  elementary  fundamental  subjects  and  to  gh? 
training  in  practical  lines  of  vocational  work,  such  as  trades,  agricul- 
ture, and  hopie  economics.  Through  all  the  years  of  its  existence, 
this  has  remained  the  chief  objective  of  the  institution  and  the  service 
it  has  rendered  is  inestimable.  Tuskegee  graduates  are  to  be  fouw 
in  many  States.  They  have  achieved  success  in  many  different  lint? 
of  work  and  have  proniotcd  to  a considerable  extent  the  materiil 
welfare  of  the  negro  race. 

A great  service  has  also  been  rendered  the  State  bf  Alabama  ind 
the  public  in  general  by  the  teacher-training  work  that  has  been  door 
' at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  during  the 
• years.  It  has  trained  large  numbers  of  teachers  of  primary  schools 
and  high-school  teachers,- both  academic  and  vocational.  Its  sum- 
mer ^hodl  for  teachers  has  been  doing  an  outstanding  work  in  im- 
proving the  qualifications  of  public-school  teachers.  Through  its 
other  activiti^,  iucluding  annual  institutes,  health  sel*vice,  movablf 
school,  extension,  form  demonstration,  and  experiment  andresesftli 
department,  the  institute  is  providing  a service  that  otherwise  could 
not  be  obtained. 

With  the  growth  of  the  school,  however,  complications  have  devel- 
oped in  its  academic  program  leading  to  confu§ioifk  not  only  in  instruc- 
tion but  in  the  character  of  its  work.  Ori^nally,  the  institute's  func- 
tions were  confined  mainly  to  vocational  and  manual  training  of  u 
elementary  type.  Later  the  demand  for  publio-school  teachere  led 
to  the  organization  of  teacher-training  courses.  In  keeping  with  the 
growing  demand  for  more  training  in  gcno^al  educational  subjecti, 
high-school  work  was  organized  at  the  institution  and  this,  was  W- 
/lowed  by  the  introduction  of  college  j'lirricula.  Subsequently  a'liiO 
college  division  was  established.  ' • , • 

Due  largely  to  this  historical  background,  the  aurvey  committee 
found  in  the  educational  work  of  the  institution  a serious  look  of 
olassification  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  different  divisions.*  Le?d» 

of  Gaining  and- specific  objectives  are  being  genera''"  

» 
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semHi  in^tnnreH.  high-school  work  is  i Deluded  in  the  college  depart- 
ment. A general  absence  of  proper  organization  as  to  faculty  and 
joatMietion  is  also  apparent.  On  A basis  of  the  facts  developed  the 
following  recommendations  are  made: 

That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  revise  and  reclassify  the  academic 
programs  and  curricula  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  institution. 

That  in  the  reorganization  of  the  college  curricula  provision  be 
made  for  the  inclusion  of  such  basic  subjects  as  mathematics,  history, 
economics,  English,  and  foreign  languages. 

That  the  secondary  school  be  more  completely  separated  from  the 
college  with  respect  to  instruction,  educational  equipment,  staff,  and 
buildings. 

That  in  view  of  the  limited  facilities  for  college  work  and  the  few 
•tudents  enrolled  in  college  courses,  the  institute  in  the  development 
of  its  college  program  concentrate  on  two-year  courses  of  standard 
grade  before  attempting  full  four-year  courses. 

That  these  two-year  pourses  be  made  up  largely  of  the  6rst  two 
yeais  of  college  work  in  arts  and  sciences,  teacher-training,  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  and  trades  and  industries,  with  sufHcient  elec- 
, lives  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  to  go  into  employment 
completing  them#  This  (^oes  not  mean  the  establishment  of  a 
junior  college. 

That  upon  the  estabiishincnl  of  a two-year  college  program  on  a. 
standard  basis  the  institute  consider  adding  the  last  two  years  of 
college  work  and  the  granting  of  a degree". 

That  all  teacher-training  jvork  now  being  conducted  in  'the  high- 
school  division  be  olHninnted  and  transferred  to  the  college  division. 

. '*  That  a clear  differentiation  be  made  between  the  instruction  in  the 

college  and  high  school  as  to  objectives  and  that  subjects  taught  in 
each  division  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  level  of  the  particular  * 
division. 

.That  the  college  catalogue  be  rewritten  for  the  purpose  of  harmon- 
>ming  the  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  college  with  those  actually 
taught,  of  .segregating  entirely  the  college  and  high-school  programs, 
and  of  presenting  in  a dear  manner  to  the  prospective  st\^dent  the 
various  types  of  work  being  given  in  the  institute. 

Thai  many  of  the  smallei:  classes  in  the  college  be  eliminated  by 
combining  those  representing  two  consecutive  years  and  offering 
courses  in  alternate  years, 

That  the  excessive  amount  of  classroom  work  now  required  *o( 

I students  in  the  college,  particularly  during  the  freshman  and  sopho-. 

I more  years,  be  reduced.  ■ . ^ 

That  the  teaching  assignments  of  the  college  faculty  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  specialization  in  subject  mattsif, 

^ ' 29294 •—29 8 
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, , Tp  laboratories  and  the  library  bo  developed  to  afford  bettor 
lAciIitiss  for  work  of  ft  colloge  cjunlity.  * 

That  teachcre  in  the  college  be  encouraged  to  increase  their  irainin£ 
through  graduate  study.  ' ^ 


* ■ BARBER  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
Annision,  Ala.  • 

j I 

Barber  College  for  Women  was  opened  in  18fl6  as  Barber  MemorU 
^luinary,  arid  from  the  beginning  has  been  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  national  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
SiaUs  of  Airterica.  In  1924  the  name  of  the  institution  was’chan«»fd 
to  Barber  College  for  Women.  The  college  has  no  local  boenTof  . 
trastees,  all  final  administrative  authority  being  vested  in  the  division 
'of  missions  for  colored  people  of  the  board  of  national  mission* 
through  ite  central  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh.  This  hoard  bts 
direct  supervision  over  all  the  financial  afll^irs  of  the  institution 
paying  the  operating  costa  and  settling  all  the  accounte  by  check  from 
Its  COTtral  office.  It  also  has  final  approval  over  the  annual  budgek 
which  IS  made  up  by  the  president. 

The  institution  is  organized  into  a regular  four-year  college  and 
six-year  high  school.  Enrollment  included  33  college  students  and 
101  high-scbool  students  in  1920-27.  The  college  has  not  been 
accredited  by  the  Alabama  State  Board  of  Education  because  it  can 
not  be  recognized  until  a class  has  graduated.  As  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama does  not  accredit  negro  high  schools,  no  rating  has  been  made  of 
the  high-school  division.  In  1927  the  college  was  visited  by  officers 
of  the  State  department,  who  encouraged  the  establish  men  t of  a 
teacher-training  department. 

. ADMINISTRATION 


The  president  has  full  control  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  college. 
The  dean,  however,  selects  the  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  president  and  the  division  of  mksions  for  colored  people.  In 

the  following  tablp  is  shown  the  income  of  the  institution  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Table  17. — Income 


* 6outm 

*• 

1094-25 

102S-2S  ' 

102^17 

Churob  appropriAliom^ 

115,000 

' aoiooo 

taaooo 

22.500 

2.500 

mooo 

0) 

Nil  IflcooM  CroiD  tales  and  w^ota{Wlixia^  

TeuJ.  ...V • 

41^000 
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Tho  Barbpr  College  for  VVoiren  Vias  two  main  sources  of  income — 
church  appropriations  and  student  fees.  In  1926-27.  the  income 
tmouuted.  to  S44/260,  45.2  per  cept  of  which  was  derived  from  church 
‘appropriations,  and  54.8  per  cent  from  student  fees.  A slight  gain 
has  been  made  in  the  annual  revenues  of  the  college  lor  the  past 
three  years,  the  increase  Ijping  13,700,  or  9.2  per. cent.  In  1026-27 
the  income  declined  slightly,  which  was  due  chiefly  to  losses  in  the 
operarion  of  the  boardiiig  department. 

The  college  rect^ives  occasional  small  gifts  from  individuals  in 
addition  to  its  regular  income.  These  are  utilized  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  needy  students  and  do  not  therefore  appear  on  the  books. 
The  college  lia.s  a large  endowment,  estimated  at  from  $500,000  to 
1750,000.  Xo  income  has  been  received  from  the  endowment  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  inoperative,  but  in  June,  1928,  a regular 
airntml  yieW  from  this  source  is  to  be  paid  to  the  college.  The 
rndowment  is  held  Ui 'trust  and  invested  by  the  division  of  missions 
for  colored  people  of  the  board  of  national  missions  of  the  Presby- 
leriftii  Church  in  tho  Uniteil  States  of  America. 

The  local  businoss  management  of  the  college  is  directly  in  ihe  • 
hinds  of  the  p^ident,  who  personally  does  the  buying  for  all  depart- 
ments of  the  institution.  The  president  is  assisted  by  two  book-' 
keeper.**,  one  wlto  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  institution  in  relation 
to  the  division  of  missions  for  colored  people,  and  the  other  who 
keeps  the  accounts  of  students  anti  the  bookstore.  The  former  pre- 
pwes  both  the  monthly  and  annual  financial  reports  for  the  division  pf 
missions  for  colored  people  and  assists  the  president  in*  compiling 
the  annual  budget.  Although  small,  the  business  offices  have  the 
rssentiar  equipment  for  an  in.stitution  of  this  size.  The  books  are 
kept  in  good  order  and  nre  Rubject  to  inspection  by  officers  of  the 
division  of  missions  for  colored  people  several  times  a year.  The 
btiildihgs  are  insured,  the  pre^iiiiras  being  paid  by  the  division  of  , 
mheions  for  colored  people  at  its -Pittsburgh  headquarters. 

-The  dean  has  immediate  charge  of  the  registration  and  student 
records.  These  are  kept  in  metal  filing  cases.  Students’  transcripts 
of  high-school  records  are  practically  complete.  The  forms  for 
the  class  records  of  college  students  are  satisfactory,  although  there 
is  need  of  new  forms  for  the  permanent  records.  Plans  are  being 
developed  for  relieving  the  dean  of  the  respfonsibility  of  keeping  the 
student  records  by  the  appointment  of  a full-time  registrar. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  college  is  located  on  the  aide  of  a hill  on  the  outskirts  of 
Anniston.  The  tqtal'acreage  owned  by  the  college  is  76,  of  which 
15  are  used  as  a fprm  «ud  h as  a campus  Value  of  the  laud  is 
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estimated  nt  $175,000,  based  on  nn  appraisal  made  by^e  prcsideol 
of  the  college,  the  secretary  of  the  division  of  missions  for  coloml 
people,  and  a former  State  siiperintendoot  of  eduxnlion  of  Alabami.' 
The  school  plant  consists  of  fotir  buildings  valued  at  $153, (HK),  with  i 
cf|uipmcnt  apd  furnishing  valued  at  $30,000.  Total  cslimatod  vahr 
of  the  plant  amounts  therefore  to  1358,000. 

Of  the  four  buildings,  one  is  a major  structure  and  the  others  minm 
buildings,  The  main  building  is  a five-story  brick  and  stone  sinic- 
ture  rebuilt  in  1022  and  contains  144  rooms.  It  contains  adiuimv 
trative  offices,  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories,  and  living  rpinrire 
for  teachers  and  slmlcuts.  It  is  valued  at  $150,000.  with  cquipmfiii  . 
worth  $.30.IMM),-  This  main  building  is  not  firepmof,  but  is  provideJ 
with  two  fire  escapes  and  a number  of  lire  extinguishers.  The  other 
builditrgs  on  lire  campus  are  two  small  cottages  aud’^a  barn  with  ■ 
total  valuation  of  $3,000. 

Care  of  the  plant  is  under  the  direct -supervision  of  the  president 
who  is  assisted  by  a farmer  and  three  laborers,  who  are  paid  luonihh 
for  their  services.  Students  perform  the  janitor  work  io  Uie  rloniii- 
tones'.  Yhe  survey  committee  found  the  grounds  well  kept  and  thr 
dormitories  scnipulousfy  clean  and  neat.  The  dining  room,  kitchen 
and  storerooms  were  also  found  in  good  order. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


The  college  is  not  required  by  its  charter  to'maintain  a preparatory 
department,  although  trom  its  founding  the  institution  ha.s  con- 
ducted a high  school.  Students  of  the  high  school  occupy  the  main 
building  with  the  college  students  but  high-school  classes  are  kepi 
distinct  from  college  classes,  The  high-school  faculty  devotes  iU 
entire  time  to  high-school  work  and  only  two  of  the  college  faculty 
teach  high-^chool  classes.  It  is  plunnod  to  eliminate  high-school, 
work  as  soon  as* a s'ufficient  niimber-of  high  schools  for  negroes 
provided 'in  the  State  of  Alabama.  In  192/  the  first  year  of  Uie 
junior  high  school  was' discontinued. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

♦ - * 

The  college  program  is  poorly  organized,  being  largely  in  an  embn 
onic  stage.  Two  curricula  in  ar^s  and  science  are  offere’d,  one  leaduif 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  the  oiner  to  the  degree  of  bacbalor 
of  science.  While  courses  of  study  iq  chemistiy,  mathematics,  and 
other  fundamental  ■ subjects  are  being  taught,  sound  principles  of 
• concentration  ^d, distribution  of  college  work  are  riot  being  applied 
Tke  only  courses  emphasized  are  English  and  Bible. 

An  examination  of  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  institution;  the 
jAst  iaaue^  of  which  was  in  1924-25,  indicates  a need  for  compleU 
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re,  »on.  Much  of  its  space  is  devoted  to  extraneous  matter  not 
dealing  directly  with  instruction  in  the  scliool.  No  outline  is  given 
of  the  dilTcf^t  curricula  offered,  prescribed  work  required  for  gradua- 
tion. and  other  matters  of  interest  to  prospective  students.  The 
description  of  the  courses  of  study  are  limited  to  the  literary,  Bible 
music,  domestic  art  and  hoiiRchold  science  departments,  tho^  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  college  olFerings  being  grouped  under  the 
same  general  headings. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  college  is  based  on  tlie  satisfactory  completion 
of  ISunit.s  of  high-school  work.  Candidates  in  onler  to  enter  without 
condition  must  present  transcripts  fi'om  lU’ceptable  se<’<indnrv  schools. 
Of  the  21  freshmen  admitted  to  the  college  in  1926-27,  13  whre  grad- 
uates of  Accredited  high  schools,  7 from  nonaceredited  schools,  and  1 * 
lAer  sm'c<*ssfiilly  passing  an  entrance  examination.  Conditioned 
Mudents  are  accepted  with  a mn.ximum  of  one  conditioned  uiiit,. 
shich  must  be  removed  by  the  en<l  of  the  freshman  year.  The 
records  show  that  only  one  conditioned  student  has  entered  the  col» 
legs,  l^p  to  the  present  time  no  special  or  uncliusifiod  students  have 
been  icgistercd. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS' 


Completion  of  the  two  college  curricula  offered  by  the  institution 
requires  204  quarter  h(Mirs  of  credit  and  204  quality  points.  Of  this 
number,  62  credits  are  preserihed  as  follows:  Knglisli,  18;  Bible,  24; 
physical  education,  18;  how  to  study,  2.  TheToinaining  142  credits 
are  elective. 

In  the  program  of  work,  students  are  given  rather  wide  discretion 
in  the  .selection  of  these  electives.  Those  open  to  freslimen  are  made 
up  of  vlgcbra,  European  history,  FrencJi,, chemistry,  biology,  ale-, 
mentary  psycholej^,  industrial  arts,  thild  study,  methods  of  teaching, 
harmony,  and  intro<)uction  to  teaching,  f^phomorcs  may  elect 
trigonometry,  public  speaking,  religious  education,  and  sociology, 
in  addition  to  (lie  majority  of  freshman  olectives.  The  el^tives  open 
to  juniors  ace  religious  poetry,  applied  psychology  and  sociology, 
history  of  education,  principles  of  education,  religious  education,  and 
public  speaking,  contemporary  poetry,  and  Shakespeare,  while  those 
irailahle  for  seniors  include  in  addition  to  those  of  the  junior  year, 
high-echooi  methods,  educational  observation,  methods  of  .^aching 
English,  practice  teaclung,  educational  ppychology,  and  testa  and 
measurements.  ' _ 

The  curricurum  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  in  proe- 
ms of  orgauiMtioo,  fthe  drst  year's  work  cousiating  largely  of  acieotific  . 
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and  hnitip  ooonomics  R||^>jot'(s.  JThp  i^uantitative  rfquiretnoDia  tH 
tills  curriculum  are  the  same  (in  for  ihe  bachelor  of  arte  de#nw 

ENROLLMENT 

# 

* 

The  colle^ye  during  the  past  Uiroc  yea«  has  aliown  dehnite  indicatioii 

of  growth. 

• ^ 

IH. — EnrnllmfnJ 
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KftHhman  Sutihaiunrr,  Junior  ivni«w 
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iBaa-r. 


A 

13  , 
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On  a iHiflis  of  the  figures  presented  above.  inoIeaV  in  college  enroO- 
meut  has  amounted  to  28  students  between  1924-25  and  1926-27 
Mortality  between  the  different  classes  has  not  been  oxce^ive.  Hr 
1924-25  freshman  class  lost  two  students,  or  40  per  cent,  iipoi 
b'voming  the  junior. class  of  1926-27.  while  the  1925-26  freshnu# 
class  ha<l  a student  Joss  of  but  38  4 percent  in  its  "sophomore  ym 
As  indicated  by  Table  18,  no  students  have  progressed  siiffirieuin 
to  be  registered  in  the  senior  class,  consequently  qo  degrees  hart 
been^anted.  ' * 

FACULTY 

f ‘ 

The. Barber  College  for  Women  has  a college*  faculty  compovd 
of  eight  white  members.  AH  ore  women,  and  two  do  high-schod 
•H*ork  in  addition  to  tlipir  rollepe  dutic^^. 

' The  work  in  the  college  Tias  not  been  grouped  under  departmeob 
of  instnictioD  such  as  is  found  in  standard  colleges,  with  the  reaull 
that  practically  no  academic  organization  cxiste.  Except  in  tlx 
case  of  two  teachers,  Vho  devote  their  full  time  to  instruction  n 
music  and  ^ucation,  there  is  somewhat  heterogeneous  assignment  of 
teaching  tasks.  This  w illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  teacher  hv 
classes  in  chemistry,  methods  in  English,  home  economics  and  Bible: 
another  teaches  algebra,  biology.  European  hwtory,  and  sociology; 
and  a third,  French,  high-school  methods,  and  so^’iology.  The  work 
of  the  teachers  of  English  and  education,  how’ever,  is  confined  to 
instruction  in  these  specialized  fields.  In  the  future  developmwl 
of  the  college,  it  is  essential  that  the  principle  of  departtnental  specitl* 
ization  be  observed  and  that  an  academic  organization  be  cwstod 
for  the  puri^o  of  classifying  the  work  of  the  faculty. 

The^  teaching  stsff  is  only  fairly  w’dTl  trained,,  as  indicated  by  thf 
following  tabulation  showing  the  degrees  held  by  its  various  memben. 
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ur  tU»‘  IvHohers,  sLx  hold  first  dourees  and  two  have  not  yot 
obtained  iindcrgraduato  det^roo!*.  But  one  meinhor  of  the  faculty 
. holds  a mnstcr’H  dogrdc  and  only  one  other  Is  doinf'  advanced  work 
of  any  character  to  increase  her  training;.  All  the  defrrees  held  by 
ibr  staff  were  ohtaineil  from  leading  northern  colleges  and  universitieaafei , 
It  is  obvious  that  need  exists  for  increased  trainint;  of  a collsidei  able 
proportion  of  the  faculty.  Two  of  the  members  without  degn*es 
djould  Ih*  nffonlwl  opportunity  to  secure  them. 

Ser^•ioe  records  of  the  teachers  show  that  seven  have  been  at  tlie 
ofttitution  for  one  year  and  one  has  served  for  two  years.  Changes  in 
Ike  staff  have  been  due  principally  to  the  inauguration  of  college 
fork.  Salaries  of  the  teachers  are  uoifonn.  H)ach  teacher  receives 
I ra.sh  coin pensat ion  of  $540  annually  with  |M'rc|uisites  consisting 
of  iSoanI,  ntoiii,  laundry,  and  traveling  e.vpenses  to  and  from  home 
rarh  year.  The  annual  t'ompensatioii  of  the  dean  include.s  $1,200 
iocash  and  maintenance  w'hiio  the  president  is  paid  $1,116  annually 
for  .his  services,  receiving  in  addition,  a home  furnished  free  and 
living  expenses.  The  preside  t'a  wife,  who  ia  a preoeptresa  in  the 
school,  also  receives  an  annual  cash  salary  of  $600.  Considering 
tlTe  fact  that  the  institution  is  setting  up  a college  program,  it  ia 
obvious  that  the' remuneration  of  the  teachers  b on  a rather' low, 
level  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee  that  if  its  members 
ire  to  increase  ^eir  training  through  graduate  study  during  llieir 
wmmer  vacatibh  ^ substantial  increa.se  will  have  to  be  inaik*  in  Uieir 
silary  schedules.  The  entire  teaching  staff,  including  the  president, 
ire  beneficiaries  of  a 'pension  system  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

TJie  teaching  loads  of  the  faculty  are  relatively  low.  Five  teachers, 
not  including  the  dean  and  instructors  in  music  and  physical  training, 
htve  student  clock-hour  loads  of  87,  127.  142,  201,  and  202.  rospec- 
tively.  The  dean  has  a load  of  six  student  clock  hours  per  week  and 
Ihp  loads  of  teachers  of  music  and  physical  education  are  303  and 
362.  Hours  of  teaching  per  week  of  the  staff  range  from  11  to  26 
hours  A summary  of  them  is  as  follows:  1 teacher  with  11  hours 
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of  teaching  per  week,  1 with  13  houra,  I with  15  hUurs,-!  with  Id 
hours,  t with  19  hours,  I with  21  hours,  and'l  with  26  hours.  Tli? 
instructors  in  education  and  psychology,  music,  and  physical .educK 
tion  have  tlje  heaviest  loads,  all  being  in  excess  of  15  hours  per  week. 
That' a material  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  work  assigned  to 
the  teachei-s  of  education  and  psychology  is  evident.  In  the  cut 
of  the  instructors  in  music  and  physical  education,  who  teach  21  and 
25  hours,  respectively,  the  loads  imposed  can  not  be  cousidemi 
unduly  heavy  in  view  of  the  ftct  that  a relatively  small  miiounlol 
tirr.i"  is  required  for  classroom  preparation.  However,  no  increase  in 
their  present  teaching  schedules  is  advisable.  , ^ 

Because  of  the  limit-ed  enrollment  in  the  college  (he  classes  an 
not  excessive  in  size.,  Tliere  are  2 classes  with  2 students,  5 with  3 
.students,  I»with  5 students,  3 with  6 students,  4 w'ith  7 Htudente, 

1 with  8 students,  4 with  9 .students,  3 with  11  students,  I with  13 
^students,  6 with  14  students,  1 with  15  students,  2 with  Id  students, 

2 with  20  students,  1 with  21  students,  2 with  22  students, ^ wilh2i 
(Students,  1 with  32  students,  and  1 with  35  students.  ^Aa  indicate] 

t>y  these  figures,  20  classes  contain  less  thas  10  students,  practicallj 
all  of  which  could  be  greatly  increased  without  interfering  with 
classroom  efficiency. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  libraiy  contains  2,300  books.  It  is  located  in  a small  room 
with  accommodations  for  25  or  30  students.  A fall-time-  librariu 
is  employed,  who  brts  had  some  practical  training.  The  books  ait 
catalogued  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system.  No  recoid 
h^  been  kept  of  library  expenditures  by  the  institution  up  to  1926-27 
.In  this  year  1300  was  expended  for  books,  $50  for  magazines,  $1150  foi 
supplies,  $50  for  binding,  and  $1,000  for  the  librarian’s  salary.  Tlw 
library  is  open  both  day  and  evening  for  college  students  and  Ni 
use  is  increasing.  An  examination  of  the  books  showed  a lack  o( 
books  and  magazines  for  both  high-school  and  college  purposM. 
If  generally  recognized  standards  are  to  be  maintained,  a much  moit 
comprehensive  selection  must  be  made  in  acoordanch  with  departr 
mental  needs. 

The  college  is  provided  with  a fair  beginning  for  the  teaching  ol 
high-school  sciences.  In  chemistry  the  facilities  are  sufficient  for 
general  inorganic  chemistry  but  more  equipment  and  supplies  are 
needed  for  advanced  college  courses.  The  equipment  and  supplio 
in 'biology  and  physics  do  not  meet  accepted  college  standards.  Th« 
vtUue  of  the  eptire  science  equipn^ent  of  the  institution  atnounb 
to  $3,500.  Recently  there  has  been  installed  at  the  institution  t 
small  printing  plant,  qquipped  with  modern  job  presses  and  a liopUPt 
machine,  which  is  to  be  ufttlized  for  educational  purposes. 
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Coneiderable  attention  is  given  t<;^  physical  educAtion  in  the  college. 
However,'  the  ^facilities  for  gymnastics  are  entirely  inadequate. 
Athletics  are  under  the  control  of  a joint  committeo  of  the  facility 
aod  students,  an4  the  college  is  a member  of  a lo6al  ■ athletic  asso>^ 
elation.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  musical, 
dramatic,  and  literary  activities. 

CONCLUSIONS 

* 

For  over  30  years  the  Barber  College  for  Women  has  been  render- 
ing a valuable  s6rvico  in  Alabama.  The  institution  in  the  past  has 
been  conducted  as  a secondary  school,  but  since  1024  it  has  been 
(ound  desirable  to  e.xtcnd  its  educational  effort  to  include  college 
work.  Iii'making  this  change  in  program  little  attention  has  been 
paid  apparently  to  the  necessity  of  providing  additional  iripome  to 
pay  the  increased  cost  of  such  an  undertaking,  the  revenues  of  the 
institution  not  having  advanced  to  any  perceptible  e.xtcnt.  Similarly 
no  provision  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  necessary  educational 
(K)uipnient.  The  phypical  plant  also  has  not  been  enlarged  in  any 
■way..  ^ ^ 

The  survey  committee  was  impressed  with  the  opportunities 
Misting  for  jin  alteration  In  the  objectives  of  the  institution  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a college  for  negro  women  in  Alabama.  If  this 
is  to  bo  accomplished,  how'ever,  a cohaplete  revision  in  the  government, 
finonces,  and  academic  organization  of  the  institution  should  be 
effected.  In  this  connection  the  following  recommendations  are 
made: 

^ « 

That  a local  hoard  of  trustees  composed  of  leading  white  citizens, 
and  of  alumni  be  created  to  govern  the  institution. 

That  the  president  be  relieved  of  minor  detwls  of  administratidB, 
such  as  pci'sonaily  purchasing  supplies  and  nlana'ging  the  printing 
plant,  and  devote  his  full  time  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  college. 

That  a building  program  commensurate  with  tlie  nepds  of  a four- 
vear  college  be  developed  as  soon  as  feasible  with  a view  of  provid- 
ing a suitable  physical  plant. 

That  the  college  curricula  b^  reorganized  on  a basis  of  group  and 
major  requirements  and  that  fundamental  subjects  generally  required' 
in  courses  Icadjng  to  degrees  be  prescribed. 

That  special  emphasis  bo  placed  on  the  development  of  a strong 
leadier-training  department  so  organized  as  to  meet  in  full  the  require- 
ments qfjbe  Alabama  State  Department  of  Education. 

That  an  academic  organization  be  egtablished  consisting  of  at  least 
eight  departments  of  instruction,  each  under  the  supervision  of  a 
n»slified  member  of  the  teaching  stuff. 


. » 
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That  the  institution  arrange  for  the  publication  of  a latalogu* 
annually  describing  in  a conservative  manner  the  teaching  personnel, 
objectives,  curricula,  and  other  significant  matters  connected  with 
the  program  of  work  offered. 

.Th^t  the  present  salary  schedules  be  raised  in  order  that  a faculty 
of  mature  teachers,  including  both  men  and  women’,  may  be  graduallr 
bililt  jip. 


That  members  of  the  teaching  staff  be  encouraged  to  increase  their 
training  through  the  pursuit  of  graduate  studies  during  their  summer 
vacations. 


That  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  provide  proper  housing  for  the 
library  and  scientific  laboratories  and  to  furnish  them  with  equip- 
ment suitable  for  cdloge  work. 


' k 
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.(X«Tiint.-loirwlucHoii— PhU»mler  Smith  l.iiUa  Uoi-k -Shorter  CoUi«»,  North  Littio  Rock- 

Acriculiural.  Merhoninul.  ond  iVormal  C<tll«Ke.  Plae  Bluff 


Aithmif;h  negro  higher  education  has  been  generally  neglected  to 
Aijch  an  extent  in  Arkansas  that  fewer  members  of  the  race  in 
proportion  to  population  are  receiving’ college  training  than  in  any 
other  Southern  State,  an  improvement  in  the  prevailing  situatign  is 
developing.- 


Arkansus  has  three  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  negroes 
which  were  included  in  this  survey.  The  list  comprises  the  Philander 
Smith  College'  at  Little  Rock,  Shorter  College  at  North  Little  Rock, 
and  the  Agricultural,  Mechanical,  gnd  Normal  School  at  Pine  Bluff. 
While  the  Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and  Normal  ^hool,  th^  State 
supported  negro  land-grant  college,  is  excellenjtly  located  at  a south- 
central point  in  the  State,  the  situation  of  the  other  two  colleges  in 
practically  the  same  city,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  has  had 
the  effect  of  retarding  the  development  of  both  institutions.  The^ 
concentration  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State 
has  also  left  negro  residents  of  northern,  eastern,  and  western  sections 
without  any  higher  educational  facilities  whatever. 

The  disadvantageous  geographical  distribution  of  those  institutions 
18  reflected  in  the  small  number  of  members  of  the  race  at  present 
opining  the  benefits  of  higher  learning  in  the  State.  Enrollment 
ofts^ent  college  students,  exclusive  of  extension  and  summer  schools, 
in  th^three  colleges  totals  but  101,  while  the  negro  population  of 
Arkansas  is  494,700.  The  proportion  attending  colleges  is  approxi- 
mately 2 students  to  evftry  10,000  negro  persona.  A further  cause 
of  >his  discouraging  situation  is  disclosed  In  the  paucity  of  negro 
youths  obtaining  secondary ‘education  in  the  State,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  college  work.  According  to  the  latest 
statistics,  2,181  students  are  enrolled  in  negro  high  schools,  the  per- 
centage being  40  students  to  each  10,000  negro  inhabitants.  The 
white  inhabitants  iff  the  State  number  1,396,300,  of  which  32,571 
sre  attending  high  ^ool.  There  are,*  therefore,  230  white  students 
'n  preparatory  schoffls  per  10,000  population,  as  compared  with  40 
negroes.  / . . • 
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The  Arkansas  Department  of  F)dncalion.  however,  has,  recently' 
manifested  a keen  interest  in  amolioratiiii;  the  present  conditiom 
prevailing  with  regard  to  negro  higher  education  in  Arkansas;  The 
publicly-supported  State  negro  institution  is  being  inspected  three 
or  four  times  n year  and  a regular  policy  of  accrediting  high  schoob 
* as  well  as  privately-controlled  colleges  has  also  been  adopted,  fn 
the  caso  of  the  latter,  the  department  conducts  exnrninat^s  of 
academic  functions  and  facilities  upW request  with  a view  of  recog- 
niring  approved  teacher-training  institutions. 

The  department’s  accrediting  requirements  are  based- on  the  stand- 
ards set  up  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools.  For  the  last  biennium  the  ^Vrkansas  IjOgislature  appn>- 
priated  $275,000  for  ne^  higher  education. 


Philander  Smith -College  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  Arkanais 
'at .Little  Hock,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  institution  was  estab- 
lished in  1877  as  Waldea  SeminaryL  and  operated  under  thia’nanje 
until  1883,  when  as  a result  of  a gift  of  $10,000  by  Philander  Smith, 
of  Oak  Park.  Ill',  its  title  was  changed  to  the  Philander  Smith  College. 
Later  it  was  incorporated  umler  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkonsns 
and  cam6  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  cilucation  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Charch,  with  headquarters  hi  Chicago.  , 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  college  this  board  has  com- 
plete junadiction  in  formulatJng  its  policies  and  supervising  iti 
government.  The  institution,  however,  has  a local  solf-perpetualing 
board  of  20  trustees  servhig  for  a tenu  of  two  years  each,  10  being 
elected  annually.  Of  the  members  now  serving,  19  are  ncgroei 
and  1 is  a white  person,  and  all  are  residents  of  Arkansas  except  2, 
one  of  whom  resides  in  Kentucky  and  the  other  in  California. 

Ihe  board  of  trustees  has  four  officers, ^a  president,  who  is  a bishop 
of  the  church>  a vice  president,  secre;taiy,  and  treasurer.  It  hu 
organized  itself  into  executive,  building  and  property,  finance,  lab- 
oratories, library,  and  auditing  conuiiittccs. 

Because  of. the  authority  vcsted^in  the  board  of  education  of  thf 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  however,  the  local  trusteep  have  litik 
^wer  and  serve  merely  in  an  advisoiy  capacity.  In  deciding  lU 
financial  questions,  appointment  of  teachers,  and  changes  in  admiaa- 
trative  or  academic  procedures  in  the  college  final  approval  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Chicago. church  organization. 

Philander  Smith  College  comprises  a liberal  arts  college  sod  i 
aecoudasy.  school.  In  the  college  are  offered  two-year  and  four-ye(S 
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teiu*hrn<*  ccrtificntcs.  The  high  school,  includes  the  seventh  to  the 
twelfth  ttrnde,  but  on'  account  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 
two  grades  are  to  be  discontinued.  The  first  two  years  of  college 
work  in  the  institution  have^bcen  accredited  by  the  Arkansas  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  .high  school  has  also  been  recog- 
nized as  stan,dard.  IndiAidual  recognition  has  been  gi«-«n  to  several 
of  the  studetits  of  Philander  Smith  College,  one  holding  a bachelor 
of  arts,  degree  being  accepted  conditionally  in  the  1926  summer 
session  of  Columbia  University,  and  another,  with  senior  classification, 
being  admitted  in.  1926  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  junior 
standing. 

In  1926-27  Philander  Smith  College  enrolled  68  resident  college 
students  ami  196  high-school  students,  the  totalf being  254.  Three 
ettension  students  were  also  registered  in  the  college.  The  ii^atitution 
a coeducational  and  by  fac  the  greater  proportion  of  its  students 
are  residents  of  the  State  of  Arkan^.  1 ' ^ 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  president  of  the  institution  has  complete  authority  over  the 
administration  of  the  nlTairs  of  the  college,  subject  to  the  bo§rd  of 
Bdiicstioo  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

At  the  time  of  it^  visit,  the. survey  committee  found  the  college 
enguged  in  an  effort  to  expand  its  physical  plant.  The  Chamber  of 
Cominurce  ofljittle  Rock  has  offered  to  contribute  $25,000  toward 
the  erection  of  a combined  administrative  and  academic  building  on 
the  campus  and  the  General  Education  Board  has  also  agreed  to 
donate  $25,000  conditionally  for  tnia  purpose.  A subscription  cam- 
paign was  being  conducted  by  the  imtitution  to  raise  the  necessary, 
additional  funds  to  pay  its  share  of  the  cost  ^the  erection  of  this  : 
itructure.  • >v 

An  imperative  necessity  exists  for  a complete  reorganization  of 
the  institution’s  business  offices  and  accounting  system.  Although 
repeated  requests  were  made  for  a detailed  statement  of  its  annual 
iodonio  from  different  sources  over  the  past  five  years,  the  only  « 
information  that  could  ho  obtained  was  a partial  report  showing' 
yearly  appropriations  made  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  Meth- 
odist ‘Episcopal  Church  for  the  support  of, the  school,  c.xcept  in  the 
case  of  the  year  1924-25  when  more  detailed  figures  were  given.  fC 
copy  of  this  report  follows:  ^ 

Tahi.k  I. — Incomr 
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As  indicated  by ‘Table  1,  the  institution  is  supported  almost 
entirely  by  church  appropriation^.  The  $900  shown  in  1926.  iioder 
the  Item  “Gifts  for  current  expcnHes,”  is  a contribution  made  bv  th« 
Slater  F und  in  part  payment  of  the  salary  of  a teacher  in  Kn^lijih 
The  exact  amount  of  revenues  from  otherapurces  in  this  year  could 
not  be  secured  by  the  .Hurvey  committee  o^ccount  of  the  inadequate ' 
Imokkeeping  methods  employed  in  the  business  office. 

In  the  management  of  the  institutioh,  the  president  is  assKsted  by  ' 
a secretary  (who  also  serves  as  librarian),  a bookkeeper,  n regisiiar.  a 
matron,  and  a superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds,  "stutlfni 
'records  in  the  college  are  kept  in  fairly  good  shape,- considerable 
attention  being  devoted  to  this  administrative  function  The  insti- 
tution  has  also  a college  physician.  * 

An  e.xaminatjon  of  the  foes  assessed  against  students  atteoding 
the  institution  indicates  that  consjdersbie  income  is  derived  from  tbU 
source.  Tuition  in  the  college  is  145  per  year,  and  range.s  from  |36  to 
. S45  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  institution.  An  entrance-  ice  of  $10 

is  charged  each'  boarding  student  in  julditioa  to  n rcgi.stration  foe 
of  $2.  Other  fees  include  athletics  $3,  breakage  SI, 'library  $1, 

I medical  $3,  graduation  15  and  labhi  ntory  $2  to  $5.  The  charge  for 
board,  inclu’^ing  fuel,-  ligh^  room,  and  laundry,"  i.s  $16  per  mouth 
Students  may  also  obtain  their  meals  at  a small  c,«fcteria,  operated 
by  the  college.  * • 

The  Philander  Smith  College  has  an  endowment  fund  of  approxi- 
mately S3, 000.  This  fund  was  started  several  years  ago  with  1400, 
and-,  as  a result  of  a public-subscription  campaign,  has  been  graihufty 
increased  to  its  presopC  amoimt.  Because  of  the  fact  that  lh«i)riti- 
cipni  of  the  endowment  has  not  boon  invested,  no  annual  viold  is 
received  from  it  and  there  is  a probability  that  the  money  may  be 
diverted  to  the  construction  of  the  proposed  new  building  on  the 
campus. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Property  owned  by  the  institution  comprises  40  acres  of  land  and 
5 buildings^  f - * 

^ The  land,  which  is  located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Liltlt, 
Rook,  was  purchased  originally  at  a cost  of  S42,000,  bpt  is  now  valued 

• at  $60,000  on  a recent  appraisal  made  hv  d^jfers.  The 

• college  uses  only  2 of  the  40  acres  a.s  a r^ffiSbr  lying 

idle.  ^ ■ 

* - t 9 ^ 

Of  the  5 buildings,  2 are  of  brick  and  3 of  frame  construction.  No 
records  as  to  the  dates  of  their  erection  or  their  original  icosts  are 
available  but  a local  real-estato  board  has  estimated'  theii^  value  at 
^ $110,500.  - While  the  contents  of,  tho  buildings,  including  school 
equipment  and  furniBhmgs, 'are  valued  at  $26,000,  these  figures  An 
largely  esti^tes,'  the  institution  Iceeping  no  properly  ledger  aod 
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raiking  no  invenJories  of.ite  movabi*  property.  On  a basis  of  these 
Tsjuations,  the  total  value  of  the  entire  plant,  including- lands,  bufld- 

ings,  and  equipment,  amounts  to  1196,000.  ; , . * 

The  central  building  on  the  campus  is  a amail  one-s^ry  frame 
structure  fn  which  are  locate^  the  administrative  and  business  office, 
two  recitation  rooms,  and  two  rooms  used  for  a library.  It  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  purposes  used,  and  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  the 
school  are  directed  from  such*  quarters  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
tone  of  the  entire  institution.  Tho  brick  buildings  are  Budlong  Hall 
and  Webb  Hall,  the  former  being  four  stories  in  height  and  used  as  a 
dormitory%r*mo^,  and  the  latter  being  three  stones  high  and  used' 
ft  a dormitory  for  women.  The  lower  floor  of  Budlong  Hall  also  ‘ 
.contains  16  recitation  rooms  and  two  laboratori&.  Other  buildings 
on  the  campus  are  Adeline  Smith  Home,  a tVo-stojy  frame  dormitory, 
.containing  23  rooms  for  women  students;  and  College  Hall,  also 
,t\?o-slorica  in  height  and  of  frame  Construction  with  14  rooms  '*  The 
colleg.<  rents,  for  $360  annually,  a budding  i#  which  is  located  the 
commercial  department  of  its  second^  school.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  of  modem  construction,  the  two  brick 
•buildings  on  the  campus  are  fire  resisting.  Each  of  the  buildings 
including  intents  is  insured  separately,  the  policies  being  held  in  the 
name  of  .the  board  of  oducotion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
•nd  the  premiums  paid  through  its  Chicago  office. 

The  officer  immediately  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  buildings 
•jnd  grounds  is  a superintendent,  who  has  a force  .of  one  full-time 

.•  , t stants  w^ho  receive  payment  through 

credits  on  their  accounts.  Students  living  in  the  dormitories  perform 
lbs  janitor  work  pndcr  the  supervision  of  a matron.  In  its  e.xamina- 
tioD  of  the  buildings  the-  sun  ey  committee  'found  the  dormitories 
^ncrally  neat  and  in  good  order.  * * > 

• i 

* • 

. • ■ PREPARATORY  SCHOOL^ 

The  preparatory  schpol  at  the  Philander  Smith  College  is  not  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  college  except  as  regards  students. 

Ihe  same  buildings  are  used  for  both  departments,  tho  finances  are 
ool  segregated,  and  six  members  of  the  college  faculty ‘teach  in  the  • 
high  whool.  Collegff  and . preparatory  students,  however,  do  not 
attend  tho  same  lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  groups. 

Although  the  institution  is  conceDtrating  on  collegiate  work,  no 
plans  exist  at  present  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  secondary  depart*  / 
nient,  which  is- not  reijuired  under  the  school's’ chartar.  , 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


The  academic  program  of  Philander  Smith  College  consists  of  a 
four-year  curriculum  leading  to  tlio  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  aiid  a two^ 
year  normal  curriculum  leading  to  »i  diploma.  The  latter  is  ia  reality  " 
a major  in  the  regular  liberal  arts  curriculum.  ! 

In  its  annual  .catalogue,  work  in  the  collogois  only  fairly  well  prs-  ' 
sented.  The  four-year  curriculum  is  not  outlined  an^  no  mention  ia 
made  regarding  the  two-year  education  curriculum,  which  has  only 
been  recently  inaugurated^ It  meets,  however,  the  requirements  of 
the  Arkansas  State  Deportment  of  Education. 

Included  in  the  academic  program  of  t he  college  is  an  e.\Uinsive.liit 
of  courses  of  study  numbering  78,  9!  which  only  24,  or  30.7  per  cent,  ' 
were  actually  given  in  1926-27.  "in  the  following  tabulation  are 
shown  names  of  the  coiu^s  offered,  and  those  taught  in  this  year: 
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As  indicated  ih  Table  2,  therejs  considerable  padding  in  the  cata- 
logue. In  this  connection,  the  survey  coiniuLttee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  catalogue  should  bo  rewritten  with  a view  to  including  only  those  ' 
that  are  actually  to  be  given. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  upon  the  presentation  of” a* 
certificate  from  an  /lipproved  secondary  school  or  by  entrance  examina* 
tion. 

, . The  completion  of  15  units  of  preparatory  Work  is  required,  dl  I 

which  3 must.be  in  English,  3 in  matheinntica,  2 in  foreign  language^ 

1 in  history,  and  2 in  science.  The  remaining  3J4  unite  are  elecUva 
Bubjecte.  * v 

Twenty-one  freshmen  were  admitted  to  the  college  in  1926r-27‘,  all 
upon  certificates  from  standard  high  .schools,  no  college  entrance 
exaHunations*  being  conducted.  Conditioned  students  arc  not 
accepted,  but  are  required  to  remove  their  conditions  by  attending 
summer  school  before  enrolling  in  jtho  .college.  During  the  past  fivA/ 
years  the  following  numbef  opsp^ial  students  have  been  admitted:  ‘ 
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6iB  1922-23, 3 in  192S-24, 4 in  1924-25, 6 in  1925-26,  and  9 in  1926-27. 
MjBtof  these  special  students  are  public-school  teacher|»  of  Arkansas 
pureumg  work  to  improve  their  training  and  other  unclassified  stn- 
deots  not  candidates  for  degrees. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  curriculum  leading  to  the 

bwhelor  o^  arts  degree  comprise  180  (120  semester  houre)  quarter’ 
hours  of  credits  j 

- The  prescription  of  work  is  extremely  lim'it^.  Of  this  total  only 
72  quarter  hours  of  credit  are  prescribed  as  follows:  18  credits  in 
English,’  18  in  science^  18  in  foreign  languages,  10  in  mathematics, 

5 m economftcs,  5 m American  government,  3 in  Bible,  and  5 in 

Wrchology.  The  remaining  108  quarter  houre  of  credit  are  free 
electives. 

ENROLLMENT . ‘ 

Enrollment  of  college  students  in  the  Philander  Smith  College  lias 
shown  a slight,  decline  during  the  past  five  years  as  disclosed  by  the 
icoompanying  table: 

Tadub  Z.— Total  coUoffo  tnroUtneiu 
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In  1926-27  Ihera  were  61  college  atijdtau  attending  the  inetitutioD 
««mp^_d  with  68  in  1922-23.  An  analysia  of  Tablif4  alao  nhowa 
Ibiit  a heavy. student  mortality  is  occuring  in  the  coU«e.  Thi 
19^23  freshman  class,  which  originaUy  conUined  36  students 
declined  to  14  students  in  the  senior  year  of  1925-26,  a loss  of  61.1 
per  cent^  while  the  1923-24  freshman  class  fell  off  frtim  35  to  14 
students  m 1926-27,  the  mortality  amounting  to  60  per  cent.  Even 
• larger  loss  occurod  in  the  1924-25  freshman  class  which  was  reduced 
62.6  per  cent  in  ite  senior  year. 
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Between  1922-23  end  192'6-27,  the  attendance  in  the  secondm 
division  of  ^ institution  has  fallen  off  by  65  students,  or  24.9  p«  : 
cant.  This  is  due  to  the  decision  of  the  administration  to  concentnti 
on  coU^  work  in  the  future.  ' Because  of  ite  expense,  the  junior  high -j 
school  is  to  be  abandoned  m 1927-28  and  the  funds  expended  forih  ^ 
operation  diverted  to  the  college.  I 

The  Philander  6mith  College  has  granted  37  degrees  in  course 
ing  the  past  five  yeare  as  follows:  4 in  1921-22,  6 in  1922-23,  2ii 
*1923-24,  11  in  1924-26,  and  14  in  1925-26. 

FACULTY 

The  coll^  faculty  of  the  Philander  Smith  College  consists  of  eight 
members,  six  of  whom  do  both  college  and  high*school  work.  All  in 
negroes  and  all  hold  the  rank  of  full  professor. 

The  college  has  eight  depart'ments  of  instruction  including  Englisli, 

^ education,  mathematics,  language,  social  science,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  physics.  Each  department  has  a single  teacher.  The  sarygy 
oommittee  found  the  college  organization  well  planned  but^thar 
extensive  in  scope.  Such  subjects  as  chemistry,  biology,  and  phyrin, 
all  of  which' are  sciences  which  should  be  grouped  in  a single  depiri- 
ment,  were  set  up  as  individual  departments  of  instruction.  Ii 
examining  the  teaching  schedule,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
departmental  organization  was  ting  adhered  to  and  that  no  coU^ 
professors  were  teaching  subjects  outside  the  departments  of  instruc’ 
tion  to  which  they  .were  ai^igned. 

The  faculty  is  only  fairly  well  trained,  although  an  effort  is  being 
. made  by  the  majority  of  the  members  to  increase  their  qualiOcatiou 
through  graduate  study.  All  ^ the'8  members  hold  tindergraduitt 
degrees,  1 a master's  degree,  and  5 are  working  for  advanced  degren 
as  revealed  by  the  accompanying  table: 
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Of  the  eight  undergraduate  degrees  held  by  the  staff.  6ve  were 
opined  from  northern  institutions.  The’ other  three  were  secured 
hem  negro  colleg^.  The  master  of  arts*  degree,  held  by  one  of™ 
juff  members,  was  obtainfed'from.Straight  College  and,  as  this  inati- 
lulion  IS  not  equipped  to  do  graduate  work,  it  is  believed  that  the* 
the  degree  IS  an  hororary  one  rather  than  a dqgree  in  course. 

The  faculty  of  the  coUege  has  been  almost  entirely  reorganiied 
dunng  he  past  three  years.  Six  new  members  have  bLn  eS^ 
during  this  penod^  The  remaining  two  teachers  have  served  for  ff 
4D  12  years  at  the  institution,  one  being  a teacher  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  the  other  of  mathematics. 

Annual  aalariM  pnid  by  th«  coUcge  to  tho  faulty  nn  yeiy  low 

ud  inooraput.ble  »ith  b«.  the  type  of  service  expected  nod  the’ 

requ|^d  of  the  tonchere.  Two  of  the  tenchelTreceive  |9W 

pw  yosr,  live  receive  *900,  and  one  |8H).  Although  five  of  the 

^ers  receive  perquisites  v.liied  at  1225.  the  situation  with  regard 

‘I**  “"“e®  “ “rious  and  immediate  racial 

II  » to  establish  itself  on  a stani 

il*'  “f  ‘ho  faculty  of  tho  Philander 

^^Iif  dT  5*  *hl«  to  pursue  advanced  studies  at  summer 

Zlof  •uch -financial  • 

handicaps  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Work  ID  c^go  is  fairly  eqmUbly  distributed  as  rsgartls 
Miaclung  tasks  assigned  the  different  membeis  of  the  facultv  Six 
«.f  the  eight  teachers  have  loads  of  less  than  4oi  atS  cl«k 

aud^nrc'^l  ’'t'k  It®  ^*'*®  ’®‘'‘’  hetwoen  401  and  600 

Student  clock  hours.  The  latter  are  professors  of  mathematics  and 

mis  ry  who  teach  large  high-school  classes  in  addition  to  their 

» ^ opinion  of  the  survey  committee  that  these 

itT  • preparatory  instruction  in  o^er 

thiU  the  loads  miposed  upon  them  may  be  brought  down  to  normal 

Jl  '^«re  found  teaching  from  15  to  18 

y to  the  practice  of  using  college  teachers  for  high-school 

®'  ‘^®  enrollment  in  th,  coUege’  the  sire  of 
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EDUCATIONAL^  EQUIPMENT 

Tho  PhiUnder  Smith  College  has  the  nucleua  of  a standard  coD^ 
library.  Although  not  ad^ualely  housed  it  containiTT^OO  soieutifit. 
liberal  arte,-  and  reference  volumes,  most  of  theg^'ell/-s(‘lec(ed  tad  j 
suitable  for  college  work.  I 

A part-time  trained  librarian  is  employed,  who  is  now  pursuing  |h 
ooureo*  in  library  training  at  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricullwil  j 
Institute.  The  library  has  bepn  recently  classified,  refumbhed,  ud 
restocked  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  librarian  of  the  free  libnn 
service  bureau  of  the  State  Department  \>f  Education.  The  ioiti- 
^ tuUon  was  unable  to  furnish  its  annual  expenditures  on  the  libmj 
for  the  past  five  years.  I 

* The  laboraft)ries  were  also  found  of  a standard  type,  well-equipped 
for  teaching  coll^  chemistry,  biology,  zoology,  and  botany.  Mw» 
apparatus,  however,  is  needed  in  physics  to  place  it  on  a coile^ 
footing.  As  in  the  casa  o^tho  library,  the  institution  igas  unabkb 
furnish  detailed  annual  expenditures  for  scientific  equipment  ud 
supplies  covering  the  last  five-year  period. 

- t 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Athletic  activities  in  the  coll^p>  are  administered  jointly  by  tb 
athletic  coach  representing  the  faculty  and  student-managers  of  tk 
different  teams.  The  institution  is  not  a member  of  any  inte^ 
legiate  athletic  association.  , 

There  is  one  fraternity  organized  among  the  students,  the-Fk 
Beta  Sigma^  which  operates  without  any  particular  faculty  oontiul 
Other  extracurricular  activities  include  a choral  club  with  30  vutoa 
two  literary  societies,  Y.  M.  C,  A.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  all  under  (scolt; 
advice. 

CONCLUSIONS 

, Primarily  organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  education  forth 
negro  youth  of  Arkansas  when  few  other  facilities  cxbtcd  in  tlm 
State,  the  Philander  Smith  Collie  has  rendered  a worthy  service  U 
society  for  a period  extending  over  60  years. 

In  the  development  of  its  aims,  its  activity  has  been  centered  bth 
secondary  field  and  at  the  present  time  the  greater  proportion  of  it 
enrollment  is  in  its  junior  and  senior  high  schoob.  ’ Within  the  pis 
decade,  however,  the  institution  ba^  expanded  its  functions  to  ipolnh 
work  of  a collegiate  level  and  has  concentrated  its  objectives  in  lb 
division.  During  the  last  two  years  the  Arkansas  State  Deparinicci 
of  E/ducation^^h^k^^^credited  the  institution  as  a junior  college  10 
grants  State  teacohiq^  certificates  to  graduates  of  a two-year  nonb 
curriculum  conducte^n  the  college. 

The  Philander  Smitra  College  operates'with  a very  limited  aoQiu 
inodine  and  wholly  inadTequato  physical  plant.  The  attempt  to 
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doct  • collepo  and  socon^aiy  school  under  such  adverse  conditions  is 
iwlinp  to  the  disadvantage  of  both.  Supported  ahnost  CnU'rely  by 
ippropriations  from  a church  organisation,  with  headquartere  in 
Chicapi,  the  institution  appeared  also  to  be  isolated  so  far  as  local 
interest  in  ite  welfare  is  concerned,  although  the  Chamber  of  Cora- 
merceof  Little  Rock  recently  agreed  to  provide  $25,000  toward  the 
efwtion  of  a building  on  iU  campus  provided  certain  conditions  were 
met  Considering  this  situation  and  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  developed 
in  this  report  the  following  recommendations  and  suggestions  are 
offered: 

That  the  government  of  Philander  Smith  College  be  reorganized 
with  a \iew  of  vesting  the  authority  over  its  administration  in  local 
hiDdair 

That  a new  board  of  trustees  be  created  with  this  purpose  in  view 
lod  that  the  length  of  the  term  of  the  trustees  be  extended,  two  years 
bang  too  short  a period  of  time  for  its  members  to  famUiarize  them- 
idves  with  the  institution’s  affairs. 

That  the  church  organization  in  control  of  the  college  increase  its 
•anual  appropnatious  for.  the  support  of  the  iiKstitution  and  take 
onmediate  steps  to  improve  the  physical  plant.  • ' 

That  the  admiimtration  take  immediate  measures  to  reorganize  ito 
bosinws  offices,  mstall.an  adequate  accounting  system,  and  issue 
inoualiy  a financial  balance  sheet. 

Th.(  . property  lodj-er  be  kepi  in  the  future,  annual  inventoriea 
male  of  the  movable  pro|5e«y.  and  yearly  audita  of  the  aeeounta  by 
ouUido  certified  public  Accouiitant4). 

That  unless  additional  firvancial^  support  is  obtained,  the  college 

program  be  concehtrated  upon  junior  college  work  with  emphasis  on* 
wzcher  training. 

That  the  curricula  offered  in  the  college  be  revised  for  the  purpoU 

of  eliminating  courses  not  actually  given  and  for  which  there  is  no 
(Kinand. 

That  the  catalogue  be  reedited  and  tjii  both  the  four-year  liberal 

.ula  and  normal  cnrricula  be  ouUined  ahowing  couraea  of  atudy  offered 
Beach.  ' y ^ 

That  the  graduation  requirements  in  the  normal  ourtculum  be 
Wmtely  stated  in  the  catalogue  including  credits  that  must  be 
omed  in  each  couree. 

That  the  salary  schedule  be  suliatantially  raised. 

That  M soon  as  practicable  more  suitable  administrative  offices  be 
provided. 
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SHORTER  COLL^i^  ' 

North  LiUk  Rock,  ♦ 

Shorter  College  was  founded  in  1886  by  the  African  Methodit; 
Episcopal  Church.  Originally  it  was  known  as  the  Bethel  Univenih 
. ^ud  was  located  in  the  Bethel  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuitk 
at  LilUe  Rock,  Ark.  By  change  of  title,  it  became  the  Bethel  Inati- 
tute  in  1888  and  three  years  later,  after  money  had  been  raised  for 
the  purchase  of  a site,  the  institution  was  moved  to  Xrkadelphii, 

• and  the  name  changed* to  Shorter  University . 

The  school  was  operated  at  Arkadelphia  until  1897  when  a Bchira 
occurred  in  the  board  of  trustees  with  regard  to  its  removal  to  Nortl 
Little  Rock.  A plant,  nevertheless,  was  established  at  North  little 
Rock  and  for  almost  a year  two  branches  of  the  school  were  ooo* 
ducted.  The  school  at  Arka4elphia,  however,  was  finally  abandoaed 
In  1901  a fourth  change  in  the  name  of  the  institution  was  nude 
•when  it  was  designated  as  Shorter  College. 

Shorter  College  is  an  incorporated  institution  gof^emed  by  a boud 
of  72  trustees,  all  of  whom  are  negroes.  The  board  is  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  five  conferences  of  the  African*  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Arkansas,  each  being  entitled  to  14  memben. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  trustees  serve  for  a term  of  four 
years  with  the  result  that  a new  board  is  created  every  four  yout 
The  bishop  of  the  church  presides  over  the  board  and  is  its  president 
Other  officers  are  the  vice  president  and  secretary-treasurer,  h 
addition  to  the  70  regularly  elected  trustees,  there  are  two  memboi 
•ex  officio. 

. Because  of  the  unwieldly  character  of  this’general  board,  an  execu- 
tive comrnittee  of  eight  members  has  been  named  with  direct  coatiul 
and  supervision  over  the  college.  This  committee,  which  is,ch<wa 
for  a period  of  four  years,  b beaded  by  a chairman,  and  meets  oMe 
every  month  to  transact  the  business  of  the  instrtiition.-  iThree  of, 
its  members  we  residents  of  Little  Rock  in  close  dlnt^t  with  llu 
school.  Appointment  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  b made  throufk, 
the  executive  committee  on  nomination  by  the  presiderit,  but  m 
several  occasions  the  committee  has  acted  on  its  o*wn  initiative  soil 
made  its *own ‘selection  of  teachers.  * , ' 

Shorter-Cpllege  is  a school  of  collegiate,  secondary,  and  eleraenUiy 

^ade. , While  a four-year  course  in  liberal  '^ts  and  three-year  cormal 
. 4^1ogy  are  offered,  not  a great  deal  of  college  work  b bemg  doM 
at  the  institution.  The  preparatory  school  includes  four  grades  udi 
the  elementary  whool  eight  grades.  The  Arkmaas  State  Depvt 
ment  of  Education  has  accredited  the  high  school  but  the  coU««i 
has  not  receiyod  recognition.  Two  premedical  students  of  ShoilflJ 
Ck>Uege  have  been  accepted  at  the  Mehany  Medical  School  and 
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fw^an  were  given  advanced  sUndjng  upon  applying  for  admission' . 
It . filbert orce  University.  , 

TTie  institution  failed  to  furnish  information  regarding  its  enroll- 
uirat  for  192&-27.  For  the  year  1925^26,  there  were  enrolled  10 
college  students,  16  theologicid  students,  75  preparatory -students, 
and  48  elementaiy  pupils,  the  total  amounting  to  149. 

Shorter  College  has  not  issued  a catalogue  since  the  year  1922-23. 

administration 

Adminis^ation  of  the  institution  has  been  characterized  by  vac- 
lUiUng  policies  and  frfiquent  changes  in  Its  executive  officers.  Since 
the  school  was  founded,  it  has  had  17  presidents,  some  of  whom  have 

med  loss  thim  a year.  Thq  present  incumbent,  however,  has  been 
bead  of  the  school  smce  1925.  • 

Shorter  Collegfe  is  su*pported  almost  entirely  by.  church  appro-  • 
pwtions  from  the  five  conferences  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Charch  of  Arkansas  and  by  student  fees.  The  accompanying  table 
ihows  the  revenues  from  different  sources  for  the  past  five  yeare. 

Tablb  1. — Income 
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The  total  income  of  the  institution  in  1926-27  was  $22  172  of 
which  74.7  per  cent  was  derived  from  church  appropriations,  19.7'per 
Jfflt  from  student  fees,  and  4.5  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses. 
m several  years  the  General  Education  Board  contributed  11,000 
lonuaUy  to  pay  the  salaiy  of  a critic  teacher, -but  this  donation  was 
oMMntmued  m 1926.  The  Jeanes  Fund  also  assisted  the  college  ' 
pmg  $500  annually  for  industrial  education  until  two  years  ago 
Itetween  1922--23  and  1926-27,  the  total  revenues  of  SWter 
UUege  ha^  declmed  to  the  extent  of  $3,352,  the  loss  being  13  1 
pw  cent.  The  principal  cause  of  the  decrease  was  a reduction  in 
ehi^h  appropriations  by  14  per  cent.  There  was  likewise  a loss  in 

^(«t  amounting  to  8.9  per  cent,  while  gifts  for  current  expenses 
Off  0.  8 per  cent*  ^ 

Busmens  affaire  of  the  college  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Wdent,  who  IS  assisted  by  a secretary  and  coUeotor.  The  sec-  . 
wtai^tr^urer  of  the  college  is  also  the  socretuiy-treasurer  of  the 
wjijpf  trustees.  A steward*  is  employed  who  has  supervision 
WThe  boarding  department.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  low,  only 

4 per  month  being  assess^  gainst  students ‘for  attendance  in  the 

1^  * • ^ 
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colle^  and  the  hi^  school.  Other  fees  are  charged.  These 
no^nal  in  amount  and  include  incidental  $1,  medical  fee  |2  itk. 

letics  $3,  and  library  SI.  The  charge  for 'board  and  room  hli) 
per  month. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT  \ 


^though  not  Uige  in  size,  Shorter  aUege  has  a physical  shal 
suitable  to  its  needs.  The  campus  comprises  .4  acres  upon  vhid 
are  located  five  buildings,  three  being  substantial  brick  structuna 
rhe  value  of  the  land  included  in  the  campus  is  $20,000.  The  build* 
1°^  evaluated  at  $135,000  and  their  contents  at  $10,805,  makii» 
total  estimated  value  of  the  entire  property  $165,805.^  Aaui 
inventories  have  been  taken,  tbi^  valuations  are  based  largeh  oi 

appraisals  made  by  the  president  and  a coinmittw  of  the  boui 
of  trustees. 

t The  main  structure  on  the  campus  is‘  Tyree  HaU,  a three-storr 
edifice  erected  in  1903  and  valued  at  $55,000.  On  the  first  ikm 
are  located  thej^dministrative  offices,  the  libraiy,  10  rocitatiu 
rooms,  and  a laboratory,  while  the  upper  floors  are  utilised  as  quarho 
for  men  students.  Conner  Hall,  another  three-story  building  oob- 
, structed.in  1917  and  valued  at  $45,000,  contains  a chapel,  fov 
rroitation  rooms,  and  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the  lover 
floors,  with  rooms  for  women  students  on  its  other  floors.'  Other 
building  ^ the  Girls'  Industrial  Home,  valued  at  $30,000  iid 
used  principally  for  the  department  of  home  economics  of  the  m 
ondary  school,  and  the  Boys'  Industrial  Hall,  valued  at  $2,000 
and  containing  a printing  shop  and*  editorial  rooms  used  for  iht 
^publication  of  a church  paper  and  also  for  vocational  education  in 
the  s^ndary  school.  The  latter  building  is  two  stories  high  lod 
•provides  livmg  quarters  for  men  students,  ^he  fifth  building  oo 

^ the  campus  is,  the  president’s  home  containing  sut  rooms  and  valutd 
at  $3,000. 

Care  of  the  grounds  is  under  the  supervision  of  a watchniao. 
The  dean  of  the  college  has  charge  of  keeping  the  recitation  mom 
and  ^ys’  dormitories  in-order  while  a mathm  looks  after  the  giik 
domutories.  Students  are  used  both  as  janitors  and  caretakers  andan 
required  to  perform  two  hours’  work  per  day  without  compensatioi 


V 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

* ^ With  only  a small  enrollment -of  college  students  in  the  institi' 
tion,  little  attempt  has  been  made  tov/'ard  the  segregation  of  Ih 
college  and  high-school  departments.  The  same  buildings  tn 
occupied  by  both  college  and  preparatory  students  and  no  sepaiv 
tion  exists  with  regard  to  finances.  Two  m’embers  of  the  coQ^ 
faculty  teach  high-school  classes.  College  students,  howsW, 
attend  recitation  and  laboratory  classes  distinct  from  the 
paratoiy  department.  , . 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  ^ 

^qiila  of  coUepate  grade  offered  at  the  institution  comprise 
. hl^rel  arts  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree;  a sXear 
theological  requiring  years  of  ooUege  preparation  and 

ea^g  to  the  bachelor  of  divinity  degree;  a 3-year  Epglish  theo- 
logical co.urse  leadmg  to:a  certificate;  and  a 2-year  teacher-traiiiing 
course.  * 

While  3S  eouraes  of  study,  uTake.  up  the  academic  prowam  of 
lie  college,  only  one-fourth  of  them  were  actually  taught  during 
lie  academic  year  of  t»26-27.  A summaiy'of  the  coumes  of  atudi« 
mlvdes  4 Murees  m mathematics,  5 in  phUosophy,  3 in  Utin, 
Jm  Greek, 3 m French,  ^ in  German,  2 in  Spanish,  4 in  education, 
!is  English,  6 m natural  science,  and  3 in  history  and-social  science. 

t 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

To  obtain  admission  to  ’the  college,  candidates  must  present 
certificates  from  accredited  high  schools  of  equal  standing  with 
the  Shorter  Mege  preparatory  school,  or  pass  satisfactory  exam- 
^ freshmen  entering  in  1926-27  wei«  graduated 
of  (he  Shorter  College  high  school,  whicTi  has  been  accredited  by 
the  ArkansM  Department  of  Education.  Conditioned  students 
lie  accepted  m the  college  with  a maximum  of  one  conditioned 
lubject  which  must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Spe- 
oil  students  are  also  admitted,  one  being  enrolled  in  the  depart- 
mint  of  theology  in  192G-27,  ^ 

**  * 
GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

fieqi^ments  for  completion  of  the  different  courses  in  the  college 
follows:  P^ur-year  liberal  arts  course,  120  semester  hours  of 
ci^it;  three-year  th^Iogical  courses,  90  semester  hours  of  credit 
to  ouUi^g  the  requirements,  for  graduation  in  the  Uberal  arte 
leadmg  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  the  institution  fails  to 
a^mmato  between  prescribed  subjects  and  electives.  The  result 
■ toat  no  clew  exists  as  to  the  particular  studies  that  must  be  pur- 
iuM  or  the  credits  allowed  for  their  completion.  According  to  the 
(mthne  the  120  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  earned  from  kny  of 
MoUoi^  Iwt  of  studies:  12  credits  in  English,  '40  in  mathematics,  ' 

“ soience,  14  m political  science,  16  in  philosophy' 

IW  4 m theism.  f /i 

90  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  ^duation  in  the 
Jtological  courses  include  prescribed  work  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  church  ‘ 
Bitory,  geology,  ethics,  poUty,  homiletioa,  arohieology,  psyoholoirv  ’ 
id  miasionaiy  activities.  ..  7T.  , ' 

••  • • ••  •*  ...  ; ....  . .4  .. 
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ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment  in  the  college  has  remained  stationary  during  the  pm 
four  years  as  disclosed  by  the  following  table:  ’ 


Table  2. — College  enroOmeru 


Y«r 


IB33-33. 

IWS-24. 

ie->4-2S. 

1636-35. 


Froshmaa 

a 
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1 
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1 

Senior 

2 

1 

4 

" 1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

i 
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On  amount  of  the  fact  that  m 1924-25  and  1925-26  the  sophomon 
classes  increased  over  the  preceding  freshman  classes  by  admittanoi 
of  students  with  advanced  standing,  no  accurate  figures  could  bt 
obtained  on  the  mortality  in  the  college  during  the  recent  years  bt* 
in  Table  2. 

Registration  in  the  two  courses  of  theology  >has  been  very  soul 
indicating  indifference  to  this  type  of  work.  Except  for  1925-21 
when  16  were  enrplled  in  the  English  theological  course,  this  depart- 
ment  has  been  without* students  over  a period  of  four  years.  Rw 
two-year  teacher-training  course  has  never  bad  any  students  anet 
it  was  first  offered  several  y§ars  ago.  ‘ ' 
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.Heavy  losses  in  both  the  olementiAry  and  high-school  departnua 
.^rollments  h^ve  occurred^  during  the  past  four  years.  Attendaaa 
in  the  elementary  school  has  fallen  oflf  from  145  students  in  1922-2 
to  48  students  in  1925-26,  a loss  of  97,  or  66.9  per  cent.  In  the  hgl 
school,  the  decjuiB  in  enrollment  has  not  been  so  great,  although  2 
less  students  were  in  attendance  in  1925-26  than  in  1922-23, a deoi^ 
of  26.6  per  cent.  » • ’ 

* - . DECREES  GRANTED 

I 

Degrees  in  r^oursws  granted  by  the  in'stitution  havt^been  so  few  a 
to  raiw  the  question  whether  any  justification  exists  for  theW 
tmuation  of  college  work  in’  the  school.  For  the  last-five  years  oslr 
three  bachelor  of  arts  degrees.have  been  granted,-one  in  1922-iHi 
one  in  1923-24;  and  one  m 1925=-26.  The  instituUod  has  ^antedw 
bachelor  of  divinity  degrees  in  course  durihg  this  entire  period^.  Foit 
honorary  doctor  of  divinRy  degrees  were  granted one  in  1921-!^ 
two  in  1922-23,  and  on^^  1923— 24  or^ne  in  excess  of 'the  degreeii 
oourae.  r*  ■ - 
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The  colle^  faculty  is  made  up  of  four  membere,  two  of  whom  aun^ 
plement  their  ceUege  work  with  instruction  in  the  high  school.  Three 
are  ranked  as  professors  and  one  as  associate  professor.  ' The  aca- 

I*  * TJI  1*  t ' is  small  in  size  consisting  of  departments  of  instruc- 
lion  m English,  mathematics,  science,  and^social  science.  Each 
department  is  headed  by  a professor  with  the  exception  of  social* 
icienre,  which  is  m ch^e  of  an  associate  professor. 

It  is  evid^t  that  many  of  the  36  courses.of  study  rompr&mg  the 
college  oumcula  are  offered  on  paper  rather  than  tnrough  actual 
clarerooni  mstruction.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  seven  courees 
n French,  Spanish,  and  German;  five  courses  in  phUosijphy:  and 

four  rourses  in  ^ucation,  for  which,  no  departments  of  instruction 
bare  been  created.^  - 

loDnd  too  much  mbrecdmg  in  the  faculty.'  Four  membois  of  the' 
mtt  ropo^  aa  holding  the  bachelor'of  arte  degree  and  one  a 
Whc  or  of  divimly  degree.  No  graduate  etudy  wae  being  done  by 
uy  of  the  teachers  to  improve  their  training.  Of  the  four  mombora 
mtkmg  up  lie  ^hing  staff,  three  me  comparatively  new  teschore ' 
.ho  join^  the  faculty  within  the  past  four  years  while  the  fourth 
M8  served  nt  the  institution  over  15  yesrs, 

The  salsnes  paid  by  the  college  are  so  low  as  to  scareely  const!-  . 
^ . living  w^e.  Three  memters  ot  the  staff  receive  «n  annual 
,^^ns«tjon  of  between  *700  and  $750,  no  perquisites  of  any  charac- 
being  ^owed  them.  With  such  small  compensatioD,  it  can  baldly 

TU  'la***  ’'"u  of 

Umment.  ■ The  other  member  of  the  faculty  is  paid  $1,200  annually 

nth  a perquisite  valuqd  at  $150.  In  the  case  of  the  president  hi 

teoual  stij^d  IS  also  small  amounting  to  only  $1,600  supplemeited 

bj  s perquisite  valued  at  $300.  ' * , 

schedules  m Shorter  College  shows 

fct  10  classes  were  taught  in  1926-27.  Of  this  total,  sis  were  labors- 

^ classy  m science  courees  and  four  were  classes  in  other  academic 

members  was  overburdened  with  work.  Two  pro. 
rsnore  had  tedchmg  loads  oC  130  student  clock  hours,  one  70  tod 
pother  66  student  clock  houre.  Five  was  the  maximum  number  of 
of  teachmg  per  week  being  done  by  any  of  the  college  teachere 
The  size  of  the  classy  was  small,  varyjuig  from  1 to  10*  students. 

y . ^ • ' ■ 
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EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
* * ^ • 

• Shorter  College  library  is  largely  of  secondary  school  level.  The 

> institution  was  unable  to  furnish  the  survey  committee  with  ut 

figures  on  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  library  or  a classification  ol- 

the  differwt  works.  Great  need  exists  for  additional  reference  boob 

^ on  scientific,  biographic,  and  gejieral  subjects.  During  the  p«t 

ti^  yeare,  total  expenditure  on  the  library  has  amounted  to  160 

'used  entirely  in  the  purchase  of  magazines.  Pridr  to  1925-26,  the 

college  reported  expenditures  of  $900  irr  1922-23,  $250  m 1-92^24, 

imd  $530  in  1924-25.  No  librarian  is  employed,  the  work  in  the 

libi-ary  being  performed  .by  two  students. 

^^I^acilities  ^ for  instruction  in  the  sciences  are  extremely  limitei 
5«h^922-23,  no  expendititres  have  been  made  either  for  equipment 
C or  sullies  in  the  chemistry,  biplogjjr,  or  physics  laboratories.  The 
mstitution  reported  that  $100  hajd  been,  expended  in  1926-27  oo 
supplies  for  other  sciences.  The  total  estimated  present  value  of  iD 
equipment  is  as  follows: 'Biology  $126,  chemistry  $375,  physics  S300 
^d  other  sciences  $400,  the  tdtal  being  $1,100.  * ’ 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES^ 

Athletic  activities  at  Shorter  CoUege  are  administered  by  a joint 
committee  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body,  which  comprises  two 
faculty  members  and.  one  student,,  who  is  president  of  the  Student 
Athletic  Association.  ^ 

The  institution  does -not  belong  to  any  intercollegiate  atH'tic 
association -or  conference,  but  is  planning  to  join  one  of  these  organ, 
izations  m the  near  future.  There  hit  no 'fraternities  or  sororities  at 
the  school.  Other  extracurricular  activities  include  two  literaiy 
societies,  a choral  club,  and«aeveral  glee  clubs  all  under  the  supw 
vision  of  faculty  advisors. 

CONCLUSIONS 

■s 

With  its  annual  income  d^lining  and  a continual  loss  being  recoided 
m Its  student  enrollment,  Sorter  CoUege  has  reached  a crisis  in  ib 
histeiy.  Either  immediate  steps  wiU  have  to  be  taken  to  provide 
additional  financial  support  or  the  institution  will  in  aU  pmbabiliti 
■ go  out  of  cxbtence  within  the  next  few  yearn.  * < 

As  revealed  in  the  foregoing  report,  Shorter  CoUege,  while  haviaf 
m most  respects  an  acceptable  physical  plant,  is  lacking  in  educatiowl 
program,  academic  organization,^  and  necessaiy  equipment  On 
account  of  limited  funds,  the  Uberal  arte  coUege  is  having  difficulty 
m mamtaining  morale  on.  the  part  of  its  personnel  and  the  salami 
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being  paid  the  faculty  are  so  low  as  to*  preclude  achievement  of 
high  jt^^nrds.  No  catalogue  has  been  issued  by  the  institution 

I of  five  years,  due  to  an  apparent  inability  yo  pay  for 

the  cS^^f  ks  printing.  ‘ . •*  * 

The  survey  committee  made  a careful  study  of  Shorter  College 
particularly  with  regard  to  its  present  aims  etod  objectives  and  to 
the  opportunities  for  its  future  development.  Ah  a result,  the 
following  recoijlroendations  are  submitted: 

That  the  organization  assuming  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
Shorter  College  make  definite  arrangements  to  increase  its  annual 
appropriations  to  the  school  by  at  least  100  per  cent. 

That  in  the  event  such  additional  appropriations  can’ll  be  pro- 
nded  the  operation  of  the  institution  be  discontinued  and  its  nhvsical 
plant  disposed  of.  ^ ^ 

That  should  this  organization  arrange  to  furnish  rhven'ucs  sufficient 
to  meet  its  needs,  Shorter  College  be  completely  reorganized.  : 

I That  its  four-year  college  be  modified  to  cover  only  a two-year 
junior-college  prograih.  ’ - - 

That  ^acher-lraining  courses  be  established  and  so  organized  as 
torecei^  recognition  from  the  Arkansas  Department  of  Education 
90  that  its  graduates  may  receive  State  teachers’  certificates. . 

That  the  elementary  school  be  abolished  except  that  a sufficient 
number  of  pupils  for  a model  school  for  practice  teaching  and  obser- 
vation be  retained.  ‘ . ' 

IJiat  the  secondary  school  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
■itudents  for  the  junior  college  and  normal  school. 

That  at  least  four  new  members  be  added  to  the  faculty  properly 
qualified  for  college  teaching,  and  that  arrangenients  be  made  for  the 
present  teachers  to  obtain  increased  training  through  the  pursuit  of 
graduate  studies. 

That  the  salaries  of.  the  members  of  the  college  faculty  be  greatly 
increased.  ^ 

That  a trained  librarian  be  employed  wd  funds  for  building  up  a ‘ 
library  of  junior-college  grade  be  provided. 

That  essential  scientific  equipment  including  supplies  be  furnished 

for  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  in  biology,  chemiatiy,  and 
physics. 

That  the  question  of  adequate  compensation  of  the  president 
ihould  be  raised,  keeping  in  mind  the  salaries  paid  competent  execu-  ' 
Uve  administrators  in  other  institutions. 

That  a catalogue  be  issued  every  year  by  the  institution 

I ^ * 
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--  - ACRICULTUkAL.  MECHANICAL,  AND  NOmAL  CdUfflE 

Pint  Bluff,  Ark,  ’ 

The  Agricultural,  Mcfchanical,  and  Normal  Collego  of  ArkatuM, 
located  at  Pine  Bluff,  was  created  by  the  State  General  Assembly  of  ' 
. • Arkansas.!^  1872  under  the  name  of  the  Branch  Normal  CoUega 

• Ever  since  its  founding  the  institution  has  been  the  n^ro  land^j 
college  of  Arkansas,  but  it  bore  the  name  of  the  Branch  Nomuj  ■ 
School  until  1922,  when  its 'title  was  officially  changed  to  the  Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical,  and  Normal  College.  The  school  reccim 
Federal  appropriations  under  the  Morrill  Acts,  the  i'Jelaon  amend- 
ment, and  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Under  the  terms  of  the  original  ad 
of  the  legislature,  the  institution  was  made  a branch  of  the  Univcrei^y 
of  Arkansas  and  its  government  was  vested  in  the  boaril  of  trusts 
of  that  institution,  which  was  composed  of  seven  members  with  the  < 
governor  of  the  State,  an^  t|ie  State  superintendent  of  public  instiu^^ 
tioft'  serving  ex  officio.  ' - ' , 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  commij^tee,  however,  ^ 
insritution  was  being  taken  out  of  the  control  of  the  State  universi^, 
an  independent  board  of  trustees  was  being  created,  and  a complete 
^ reorganization  of  the  institution  was’taking  place.  The  pl^s  for  iti 
reorganization  provide  for  the  abandonment  of  the  present  site  and 
the  location  of  the  school  on  a 182<-acre  farm  2 miles  outside  of  the 
city-  This  farm  has  already  been  acquired  and  rafud  progress  ii 
bemg  made  in  its  transformation  into  an  educational  plant,  A very 
large  bam  for  use  in  agricultural  instruction,  which  is  reported  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  has  already  been  completed. 
Money  for  the  erectiqn  of  a central  college  building  at  a cost  flf 
approximately  $450,000  is  at  hand,  .having  Kcfen  raised  through 
appropriationB  b^  the  $tat^  and  contributions  by  the  General  Educi* 
tion  Board.  The  architect's  plans  for  this  structure  are  now  being 
drawn.  Authorization  has  also  been  obtained  for  the  disposeJ  of  the 
old  plant' and  the  funds  derived  from  its  sale  are  to  be  used  on  the 
new  plant.  The  State  Department  of  Education  of  Arkansas  ii 
largely  responsible  for  thq  reorganization  of  thp  institution  and  ii 
» ^ ducting  all  the  plans  with  a view  to  establishment  of  ia  negro  laad^ 

grant  rollege  of  the  veiy  highest  type. 

On  its  field  trip  to  this  college,  the  survey  committee  conductsd 
an  examination  of  the  new  site  and  improvements  so  far  made  upon 
it,  and  also  of  the  college  as  it  is  operated  at  present.  On  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  reorganized  institution  has  not  yet  been  opened, 
this  report  is  written  on  a basis  of  conditions  found  in  the  existing 
Khool. 

The  Agriculture,  Mechanical,  and  Nonnal  College  of  Arkansae 
conducta  a junior  college,,  preparaitory  and  elementary  eohoOls.  ‘ A 
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riX'Weeks  Bummer  seBslon  is  held  eveiy  yesr  attended  largely  by 
colored  school  toachera.  The  high  school  deludes  •the  ninth  ^ 
twelfth  grades  while  the  elementary  schqpl,  which  is  used  for  practice 
teaching  and  observation,  has  only  five  of  the  grades.  A trade- 
dcpartmdnt  is  operated  in  the  secondary  school  with  work  in  plumbing, 
Bteanij  and  electricu  instruction,  carpentry,  agriculture,  commerce, 
auto  mechanics,  and  machine  shop.  Training  in  household  economics 
h likewise  given.  The  Arkansas  Stete  Department  of  Education 
has  accredited  the  teacher-training  work  in  the  junior  college  smoe 
1924,  but  has  not  yet  rated  the  other  courses  as  standard.  The 
mstitutlonVsecondaiy  school  has  also  been  accredited  by  the  depart-, 
ment  since  1924.  While  a number  of  colleges  accept  students  from 
(ho  high  school  with  full  credit  for  preparatory  work,  no  students  • 
attending  the  junior  college  have  been  received  by  other  colleges 
with  advanced  standing.  ^ , 

Enrollment  in  the  institution  in‘192d-27  was  divided  as  follows: 

21  .college,  studeivts,;  226  preparatory  studehta,  and  60  elemenUry  ‘ 
pupils',  the^itoi^  being  306.  The  school  is  Weducational  and  the 
retire  studenYbody  is  made  up  of 'residenta  of  tne  State  of.  Arkansas, 
many  of  whom  araday  students  from  the  city  of  Pine  Bluff,  With 
the  opening  of  the  school  teim»of  1927-28,  the  number  of  atudenta* 
rerolled  in  the  college  increase(f  to  30,  ro^e  up  of  12  boys  and  18 
girla. 

ADMINISTRATION 

. The  chief  administrative  oflSoer  of  the  school  is  the  supermtendenlj 
but,  ifeQause  of  the  system  of  dual  control  existing,  the  State  univer-*  * 
rity  exercises  such  power  over  finances  and  disbursements  as  to  leave 
this  local  oflScial  with  little  authority.  As  soon  as  the  new  independ- 
ret  board  of  trustees  begins  to  function,  this  anomalous  situation 
■ expected  to  ^d  ayd  full  responsibility  will  rest  on  the  executive  " 
head  of  the  institution  for  the  mansgeraent  of  its  affairs. 

The  Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and  Normal  College  is  supported 
chiefly  by  State  and  Federal  appropriations  as  shown  by  the  following 
table  giving  the  annual  income  ^ceived  from  different  sources  for 
the  past  five  years': 
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revenues  of  the  institution  amounted  to 
196,642.66,  of  which  79,1  per  cent  was  derived  from  State  anprontto. 
uona  and  14.1  per  cent  from  Federal  appropriations.  Thus  93.2  mr 
cent  of  Its  support  came  from  these  two  sources.  Revenues  frea 
student  fees  represented  6.2  per  cent.of  the  income,  lind  net  inoooi 
from  sales  and  services  0.6  per  cent.  WhUe  not  large  in  amouiL 
toe  annual  income  of  the  school  has  increased  over  toe  past  five  yem. 
Tto«gatn  amounts  to  11.3  per  cent  between  1922-23  and  1926-27 
The  ad  vance  of  State  appropriations  was  12.5  per  cent,  whUe  studeat 
c P®*"  ®®“^’  Federal  appropriationsVemairied  sUtioDUT 

SmaU  revenues  realized  from  student  fees'are  due  to  the  fact  Out 
no  charges  for  attendance  in  the  school  ire  made,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  a matriculation  fee,  of  S6  per  semester  and  a student's  activito 

# iTo  ^ is  frw  to  aU  resideaj 

of  m State  of  Arkansas.  The  charge  for  board  is  $16  per  month  sad 
for  room  rent  $1  per  month.  ‘ '' 

Management  of  toe  business  affairs  of  the  institution  is  in  cbarn 
of  the  superintendent,  who  is  assisted  by  a secretary  and  a bookeeper 
The  s^ey  committee  found  the  administrative  and  business  offiooi 
loca^  in  an  old  brick  budding  with  small,  poorly  lighted,  and  inoom." 
modioua  iwms.  The  quarters  of  the  bookkeeping  department  wem 
crowded  and  congested,  the  filing  cases  for  keeping  toe  records  in^ 
quate,  and  alack  of  proper- facilities  was  in  evidence  on  every  hand. 

e cemmittee  was  unable  to  obtain  desired  information  regarding 
toe  coste  of  the  boarding  department,  expenditures  for  supplies  and 
other  disbursements.  However,  ,^e  State  department  of  education 
waa  cooperating  with  toe  institution  in*  toe  inataUment  df  a new 

accpuntii^  system,  which  is  expected  to  be  put  into  use  in  the  oe» 
future. 

The  aecretary  to  the  president  handles  the  student  records,  which 
were  discovered  to  be  in  fair  ahqpe,  although  in  nded  of  Tsviaion. 
A very  good  ti^anscript  ot  record  blank  has  been  provided  and  othto 
forms  ^ering,  admission,  Fegislration,  and  teachers'  reports  are  in 
use.  The  permanent  student  record,  a most  important  documanl 
m any, student-accounting  system,  is  .poorly  drawn  up,  incomph^ 
and  ineffective.  No  mont|hly  studente’  report  cards  were  found  amou 
the  forme.  The  official  acting  as  registrar  was  unable  to  present  tha 

transcript  of  sonae  of  thef  students  enrolled  in  the  college  when  called 
upon  for  them. . . . 

physical  PLANT 

^e  present  plant  of  the  college  conaisto  of  22  acrea  of  land  and  10 

build;^.  In  addition,  the  institution  owns  182  acres  of  farm  land* 
reoently  acquu-ed. 

.Total  value  of  ^th  of  tlm  pieces  of  land  is  estimated  at  $104,000 
baaed  on  local  real-eflato  prioes.  The  administrative  offices  were  able 
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to  furnish  the  valuation  of  only  4 out  of  the  10  buildings,  the  amount 
being  182,000,  and  no  figures  were  obtainable  on  the  value  of  the 
jabool  equipment  and  furnishings.  - 

• The4)rineipal  building  on  the  chrapus  is  Corbin  Hall,  which,  waa 
in  1877  and-  is  two  storias  in  height.  The  structure  contains 

the  ediTunistrative  and  business  offices,  the  Ubrary,  and  five  reciUUon 
rooms  and  two  laboratories.  Other  educational  buildings  include  the 
tnming  school,  one  story  in  height,  built  in  1917,  with  five  reciution 
rooms;  and  the  household  economy  buil’ding,  two  stories  high  and 
erected  in  the  same  year,  with  three  recitation  rooms  and  six  labora- 
tones.  Work  in  the  trades  school  is  conducted  in  an  old  one-story 
stnicture  built  in  1877,  in  which  are  located  one  recitation  room  and 
QiDe  laboratories  and  shops*  ^ 

There  are  two  dormitories  on  the  campus,  one  providing  quartere 
tor  men  studenU  and  the  other  for  women  students.  The  men’s 
donnitory,  which  ja  two  stories  in  height,  was  built  in  1877  ancf  con- 
luns  20  rooms.  The  women's  dormitory,  which  is  a modern  struo- 
tore,  crated  m 1 9 1 7.  has  66  rooms.  The  remaining  buildings  include 
I ynntendent’s  cotlagh,  a barn,  a laundry,  and  an  abandoned 
known  as  the  registrar’e  office.  All  the  buildings  are  non- 
fire resisting.  A senous  fire  haaard  exiats  throughout  the  plant. 

Care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  under  the  supervision  of  a com- 
aut^of  the  faculty.  The  force  employed  to  clean  the  grounds  and 
coMists  of  eight  atudento,  a hired  man,  and  an 'engineer. 
NotmthsUnding  the  age  of  the  majority  of  the  buildings,  they  were 

fomd  generally  neat  and  clean,  the  women's  dormitory  being  particu- 
Wy  well  cared  for;  - “e 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

th«  dual  operatioo  of  a college  and  a high  aehool  oo  the  same 
»mpu8,  the  two  departments.are  only  partially  segregated.  While 
college  and  fie^dary  students  attend  separate  recitation  and  labora- 
to^dassos,  the  saine'bmldings  are  occupied  by  both,  and  the  finances 
dthe  two  divisions  are  kept  in  one  general  kccounL  All  the  teacheni 

oo  Ae  college  fac^ty  with  one  exception  teach  high-school  classes, 
^use  of  the  shortage  of  negro  public  high  schools  in  the  State  of 
^nsas  no  plans  east  at  present  for  the.discontinuanoe  of  propara- 
toiy  work  m the  institution.  , ‘ 

. EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

hur  enmcula  are  olFared  in  dhe  Junior  coUega  which  inelAda  pm- 

In  ^'“'‘fc-Hughea  agriculture,  and  induatriea. 

h tte  Snutb-Hughee  ngnoulture  curriculum,  only  three  oounee  in 
Vculture  are  yailable.  In  Ipaoher  training  there  ia  a total  of  II 
eimea.  No  udnatnaa  couraes  of  a ooOegUta  leyel  are  liated  in  the 
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institution's  ontalogue  and  the  liberal  arts  courses  are  limited  to  1 h 
English,  4 in  foreign  languages,  1 in  mathematics,  1 in  sociology,  ' 
0 in  science.  For  1926-27  there  were  28  courses  of  study  offered,  d 
which  J 2 were  actually  taught.  In  the  accompanying  table  is  sbon  * 
the  courses  offered  in  each  department  together  with  the  aun^ 
taXight. 

Tabus  3.^ — C<mr*M  »a  coQtf*  ^ 
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In  its  study  of  the  academic  program  of  the  junior  college 
survey  committee  found  that  a single  course  In  rhetoric  comprbs 
all  the  work  offered  in  English.  This. is  a serious  deficiency,  pv* 
ticularly  when  it  is  considered  that  the  institution  is  training  teaclMn 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  If  the  best  results  are  to  U 
attained,  more  subjects  in  English  should  be  provided  in  the  ediKB 
tion,  premodical,  agriculture,  and  industries  courses.  It  was  liio 
noticed  that  no  course  in  \merican  history  is  included  in  the  ccUtp 
curriculum. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  junior  college  is  on  the  basis  of  the  completia 
of  four  years  of  standard  high-school  work.  The  number  of  _ „ 
school  units  that  must  bo  presented  is  not  specified,  although  m 
conditioned ' students  are  accepted.  In  1926-27  there  were  W 
admitted  to  the  college,  all  of  whom  wore  graduates  of  the  secondtir 
school  of  the  Agricultural!,  Mechanical,  and  Normal  School,  fc 
special  students  were  registered  in  the  college  during  1926-27, 

* CRAbUATlON  REQUIREMENTS 

Sixty  semester  hours  of  credit  are  required  for  graduation  froD 
each  of  the  four  different  curricula  offered  in  the  junior  college. 

In  the  outline  of  the  tw<>-year  education  course  leading  to  a 8Uh 
teacher's  certificate,  42 of  the  60  semeetep  hours  of  credit  are  piv 
Bcnbed.  They  include  22^  credits  in  education,  10*  in  physnl 
education,  5 in  sodology,  and  5 in  psychology.  Preeutnably  the  otk 
eredits  may  be  earned  in  elMtives,  although  no  infoi^ation  on  thi 
point  was  bbtained.  f|| 

To  complete  the  premedical  course  ^udents  are  required  to  Siii 
43  semester  hours  of  credit  in  tho'follomng  subject^.fi  creditia 
English,  10  m Freqch  of  Spanish,  and  28  in  natural 
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reiniinini?  credite  are  elective  in  8ociolo|cy,  psychology.  artd/verCe- 
brate  anatomy.  In  the  Smith-Hughee  agriculture  curriculym,  50 
wmcstor  Imurs  of  credit  are  prescribed,  10  of  which  are  in  English,  10 
ia  mathematics,  10  in  education,  10  in  science,  and  10  in  agriculture 
Ihe  repiaindor  being  elective.  No  ouUine  showing  the  proscription 
of  work  in  the  industriee  course  is  given. 

Enrollment 

in  1926-27  there  were  21  students  pursuing  the  junior  college  - 
courses,  which  was  6 less  than  wore  -nrollod  in  (his  department  in 

1922-23.  The  loss  over  this  fivcyear  peri^,  therefore,  was  22  2 
percent.  ^ 

Tablk  3. — ToUU  coUegiaU  enroUmeni  ^ 
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‘Mortal^ity  has  been  extremely  heavy  Ijetwcen  (he  classes  except 
dunng  the  past  two  years.  The  first-year  classes  of  1022-23  and 
1923-24  lost  all  their  students  in  their  second  years,  but  the  1024-25 
tot-year  class  gained  one  student  upon  becoming  the  second-vear 
fJiss  of  102^26,  due  to  the  admission  of  students  with  advanced 
ftandmg.  In  the  case  of  the  first-year  class  of  1025-26,  its  rate  of 
Bwrtality  was  slighUy  beldw  the  RormaJ,  being  42.1  per  cent. 

Table  4 
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ka  disclosed  by  Table  4,  the  noncollegiate  enrollment  of  the  insti- 
ration  has  sho\^  a ate^y  advance  over  the  past  five  yeare,  notwith- 
'‘Mding  a reduction  in  its  elemcntoiy  school  division.  This*  gain 
Mounts  to  21,4  per  wnt.  Attendimce  in  tho'high  school,  in  partic 
m has  been  developing  rapidly,  the  number  of  students  inpreas- 
y by  81  betweetf  1922-83  and  1926-27,  or  56.2  per  cent.  Indicative 
the  pohey  of  the  insti^tion  to  eliminate  elementary  woric  except 
lor  practice-teaching  purposes  the  enrollment  of  the  elementaiy  de- 
fiant has  declined  by  20,3  per  cent  in  this  five-year  period.  ^ 
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' ^ • FACULTY  . ' > 

The  juDior  college  faculty  of  the  Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and 
Normal  School  of  Arkansas  is  composed  of  three  members,  all'ol 
whom  are  negroes.  Only  one  teaches  exclusively  in  the  college. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  courses  offered  and  the  amsll 
collegiate  enrollment,  no  attempt  has  -been  made  to  perfect  a depart* 
mental  organization.  Of  the  three  teachers,  one  gives  instruction 
in  education  and  sociology,  another  teaches  natural  sciences,  and  the 
third  English  and  foreign  languages. 

. /Table  5. — Training  of  facuUy 
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As  shown  by  Table  5,  the  teaching  staff  is  fairly  well  trained.  One 
of  the  members  has  obtained  an  undergraduate  degree  and  two 
^aduate  degrees  while  another  h^s  taken  five  years’  work  toward  a 
hterature-medical  degree,  the  granting  of  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  having  been  deferred  uyftil  he  completes  his  medii^l  course. 
The  third  member,  while  bolding  no  first  degree,  has  obtained  a diploma 
fifem  Ohio  State  University  and  has  attcinKd  that  institution  for  one 
summer  session  and  Chic^igo  University  for  two  summer  sessiona 

The  three  college  teachers  are  comparatively  new  members  of  the 
faculty  having  been  employed  within  ft^ie  past  Tour  years.  , One  has 
served  for  two  years  and  two  for  four  years.  The  salaries  paid  them 
range  from  $1,365  to  $1,600  per  year,  or  slightly  more  than  the  8ve^ 
age  of  negro 'institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  compensa* 
tioh  of'the  superintendent  ie^$3,251.16  per  year. 

Two  of  the  teachers  carry  heavy  student  clock-hour  loads.  Both 
/were  givmg  instruction  in  the  secondaiy  school  in  addition  to  their 
college  duties.  One,  the  instructor  in  science,  had  a load  of  600 
student  clock  hours,  while  the  load  of  the  other,  an  instructor  io 
English  and  foreign  languages,  amounted  to  920  studen^clock  houwT 
That  classroom  work  of  high  quality  can  not  jbo  attained  with  teachen 
so  overloaded  with  work  is  self-evident  and  the  survey  committee  ii 
* of  the  opinion  that,  regardless  of  the  future  plans  for  the  reorgaoizs* 
tion  of  the  institution,  steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve  at  once  the 
’ burdefi  of  work  imposed  on  these  two  instructors.  ^ « • 

•In  addition  to  these  burdensome  student  clock-hour^ loads,  the  j 
members  of  the  college  f aci^y  were  found  teaching  between  26  sat 
32  pw  week.  Such  Jong  teachizig  tasks  are  an  imposition  htl 
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onty  on  the  teachers,  but  prevent  proper  preparation  for  classroom 
imtTuction,  thus  lowering  the  general  standard  of  efficiency  and 
•esdemic  work  throughout  the  institution.  Of  the  12  classes  taught 
is  the  junior  coUege  in  1926-27,  all  were-small  in  size,  containing  from 
4 to  17  students. 

EDUCATIONAL  E^lJjPMENT 

The  library  of  the  Agricultural,  Mech^ical,  and  Normal  School  of 
Arkansas  contains  1,600  volumes.  During  the  past  fo'ur  years  a 
httle  effort  has  been  made  to  build  up  the  hbraiy  but  only  a scanty 
aasortment  of  educational  works  and^magazines  used  for  collateral 
reading  in  the  normal  school  is  provided.  In  the  accompanying 
table  are  shown  the  expenditures  for  library  purposes  made  by  the 
institution  for  the  past  6ve  years. 


Table  6. — Bxpendiiuri^  for  library 
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A part-time  librarian  has  charge  of  the  library.  No  student 
umtants  are  employed. 

The  institution  has  a fair  amount  of  laboratpry  equipment;  prac- 
tically all  being  of  a secondap^  grade.  Recently  the  biology,  chem- 
ijhy,  and  physics  laboratories  were  considerably  strengthened  by 
lb  purchase  of  additional  apparatus.  Facilities  in  chemistry  have 
wn  improved  and  a regular  amount  of  money  is.  being  set  agide  to 
supplies.  Much  more  will  have  to  be  done,  however,^  the 
Isbomtories  are  to  be  brought  up  to  a standard  college  level.  The 
wpendituree  for  scientific  equipment  made  by  the  institution  for  the 
psst  five  years  are  as  follows:  1600  in  19^-24,  f 100  in  1925-26  and 
1100  in  1926-27  for  biology;  $600  in  1924-25,  $300  in  1926-26,'  and 
t2M  in  1926-27  for  chemistry;  and  $800  in  1924-26,  $200  in  192^26 
ind  1100  in  19*26-27  for  physics.  SuppUes  purchased  for  the  past 
bre  years  ere  confined  to  $750,  expended  in  the  chemistry  laboratory 

in  1923-24,  ,1925-26,  and  1926-27.  .,  * » ^ 

Ihe  total  value  of  all  the  laboratory  equipment  owned  by  the 
nititution  amounts  to  $2,300. 

* EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

‘Athletic  activities  at  the  institution  are  administered  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  composed  of  four  members,  the  students  having 
no  teprcMntation.  The  school  is  a member  of^e  Arkansas  Athletic 
AiKKnari^  of  Colored  Colleges  and  enfdroes  the  by-laws  of  this 
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organization  in  protecting  the  purity  of  athletics  and  in  preserrinf ! 
scholarship.  No  fraternities  or  sororities  have  been  oiganiied  h 
the  student  body.  Other  extracurricular  activities  at  the  school ! 
include  two  literary  societies.  I 


CONCLUSms 

The  A^cultujpb  Mechanical,  and  Normal  School  of  ArkaMM 
tluoughoirt  its  long  history  has  been  rendering  a service  to  sociot; 
that  justifies  the  support  it  has  received  through  State  approDrio. 
UOQ9  and  other  sources. 

While  much  of  its  work  has  been  concentrated  in  the  secondary  and 
elementary  fields,  achievements  of  real  value  in  the  advancement  of 
we  negro  race  in  the  State  have  been  attained  by  the  institution. 
The  school  is  now  located  in  an  unsightly  neighborhood  of  Pine  Bluff 
surrounded  by  raUroad  yards,  and  its  buildings  are  in  a run-down 
wndition  and  wholly  inadequate  for  its  needs.  That  the  institution 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  results  under  such  adverse  circumstanca 
m a tribute  to  the  officials  and  members  of  the  faculty  who  bon 
devoted  themselves  to  attaining  its  objectives. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  committee,  the  school  was  on  tk 
verge  of  a complete  reorganization  under  the  direction  of  the  ArkansM 
State  Department  of  Education  so  that  conditions  existing  in  the 
rehool  at  the  present  time  are  shortly  to  undergo  a complete  change. 
CoRunendation  is  due  the  State  department  of  education  and  the 
p^ple  of  ^kansas  upon  their  decision  to  reorganize  the  institution 
modern,  up-to-date  land-grant  college  comparable  with  thoM 
existing  m other  States.  In  view  of  this  reorganization  and  of  the 
facts  developed  in  this  report  the  following  suggestions  and  recdm- 
mendations  are  offered : 

That  the  curricula  be  expanded  to  include  additional  courses  o 
Enghah,  mathematics,  agriculture,  social  science,  mechanic  arts,  sod 
phiioTOphy,  and  that  a course  in  American  history  be  introduced  at 
once  m the  junior  college. 

That  an  academic  organization  be  created  • consisting  of  not  im 

than  Hix  departments  of  instrucUon  with  a professor  as  the  directini 
head  of  each.  ^ 

That  at  least  four  new  college  teachers  be  added  to  the  present 
staff  and  that  they  be  selected  with  particular  regard  to  their  qiuii> 
fications  to  teach  the  additional  courses  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  Um 
college  curricula. 

That  the  part-time  librarian  be  relieved  from  other  duties  in  ord® 
to  devote  fuU  time  to  the  libri^iy  and  that  the  start  already  mads  in 

improving  the  hbrory  be  continued  untU  it  is  placed  on  a full  junior 
Miiege  baaiB. 
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That  modern  equipment  and  apparatus  be  purchased  for  the 
chenust^,  physics,  and  biology  laboratories  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  a junior  college  level. 

That  a full-time  registrar  be  appointed  to  handle  the  student- 
records  and  that  the  present  system  of  student-accounting  be 
expanded  and  perfected. 

That  the  business  offices  be  completely  reorganired  in  accordance 
with  the  system  proposed  by  the  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Education. 

That  without  further  delay  the  teaching  loads  imposed  on  two 
members  of  the  present  faculty  be  reduced  to  not  more  than  350 
student  clock  hours  per  week. ' 
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chapter  VI 

DELAWARE  AND  MARYLAND 


C«m»n.-lBlro<l<icUon-auu  Collate  for  Colored  3tudent>.  Dover.  Del.-Morfen  Coilege.  BelUmote-' 
- , Anne  Academr.i^oeaa  Anne  * 


Id  the^Btw  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  are  three  institutions  for 
higher  education  of  the  negro  race,  all  of  which  are  included  in  this 
wirey.  They- are  the  State  CoUege  for  Colored  Youth  at  Dover, 
M.,  Princess  ^ne  Academy  at  Princess  Antie,  Md.,  and  Morean 
College  at  Baltimore,  Md.  • 

The  single  institution  in  Delaware  is  publicly  supported  and  cen- 
trally located  at  the  State’s  capital,  but  is  small,  having  a total 
enro  Iment  of  but  14  collegiate  students.  This  figure  represents  a 
small  proportion  of  the  29,8(M  negr^  population  of  the  State,  being 
5 students  per  10,000  inhabiWte.  That  interest  in  the  educaUon 
of  the  negro  race-in  Delaware  is  at  a low  ebb  is  further  substanti- 
stod  by  the  fact  that  only  297  youths  of  this  race  are  attending 
preparatory  schools,  or  approximately  12  high-pchool  students  per 
10,000  negro  inhabitants.  In  the  case  of  the  white  population, -which 
totals  209,200,  the  white  studehts  receiving  secondary  education 
number  5,410,  or  26  per  1,000  population.  The  Delaware  State 
apartment  of  Education  does  not  have  a separate  organization 
for  the  promotion  of  negro  education  and  makes  no  regular  oxami- 
n^ons  of  the  State’s  only  negro  college,  although  this  school  has 
been  placed  on  the  State’s  approved  list  of  normal  schools. 

An  improved  situation  with  regard  to  negro  higher  education  is 
found  in  Majyland,  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  one  of  its  negro 
alleges,  which  is  exceUenlly  located  at  Baltimore,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State.  While  the  other  institution  is  situated  at- a favorable 
location  on  the  Maryland  eastern  shore,  its  development  has  been 
walow  because  of  a lack  of  organized  control  that  it  can‘har<fly  be 
cfaaai^Sed  m having  reached  the  grade  of  a college.  Due  to  the  geo- 
Kraphic  disposition  of  these  two  institutions,  however,  the  entire 
western  portion  of  the  State  b without  any  higher  educational 
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facilities  for  negroes,  and  the  need  exists  for  the  establishment  of  i 
college  in  t^is  section  if  thr  whole  negro  population  is  to  be  affordai  | 
opportunities  for  college  training.  * . - | 

The  total  negro  population  of  Maryland  is  254,000,  apd  the  number 
of  members  of  the  race  attending  these  two  institutions  is  388,  or  15 
per  10,000  population,  a fair  proportion  as  compared  with  other 
States.  A further  encouraging  outlook  for  the  future  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  improved  secondary  school  facilities  for  negroes  ue 
being  developed  in  the  State,  with  the  result  that  preparation  of  the 
youth  of  the  race  for  college  training  is  going  forward.  Enrollment 
of  negro  students  in  high  schools  of  Maryland  totals  2,901,  the  ratio 
being  110  to  each  .10,000  negro  population.  With  regard  to  the 
white,  population)  totaling  1,315,000,  there  are  30,377  white  studeoti 
attending  secondary  (schools,  or  230  per  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  Maryland  Department  of  Education'  keeps  on  61e  a list  of 
. .approved  negro  colleges,  one  of  the  institutions  being  accredited  ui 
class  A standard  college'  and  the  other  as  a normal  achool.  Gradu- 
ates receive  State  teachers’  certificates.  The  State  also  makn 
regular  appropriations  for  the  support  of  both  of  the  negro  coUegv,^ 
although  one  is  a private  institution. 

STATE  COLLEGE  FOR  COLORED  STUDENTS 
^ ■ ' DootTf  Del.  * , 

m 

The  State  College  for  Colored  Students  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
was  established  under  ‘ad  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 
May  15,  1891,  the  year  following  the  passage  of  the  second  MorriU 
Act  by  Congress.  With  the  first  State  appropriation'  a tract  of  land 
of  about  100  acres,  known  as  tho  Loockerman  farm,  was  purchased 
as  a mte  for  the  college.  In  1919  the  property  was  increased  1^ 

‘ the  purchase  of  «not|ier  lOQ  acres.' 

The  college  is  under  the  control  of  a board  of  trustees,  seven  in 
- number,  appointed  every  foul  years  by  the  governor.'  The  proi*' 
dent  of  the  coUege  is  a^  member  of  the  board 'ex  officio.  The  boaid 
'meets  annually,  -elects  its  own  officers  and  the  members  of  thi 
faculty,  and  exercises  general' supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  eid* 
lege.  Of  the  seven  trustees,  five  are  white  ud  two  are  colorad. 
The  board  functions  largely  through  an  executive  committee  of* 
four,  including  the  president  of  the  college.  The  president  recom- 
mends ail  teachers,  subject  to  the  board’s  approval. 

The  State  College  for  Colored  Students  is  organized  as  a junior 
college,  which  comprises  a two-year  normal  curriculum*,  curricull 
in  agriculture,  and  home  economics,  and  the  high  echool.  The  junior, 
college  enrollment  ill  1026-27  w.os  10  and  that  of  the  high. school  14i 
^here  is  no  elementary  school  on  the  campus.  , * 


The  two-j6ar  normal  course  the  high'  schpol  were  eecredited 
by  the  State  of  Defaware  in  1925.-  Iirthis  year  a graduate  of  the 
college  was  giv.en  advanced  standing  without  penalty  at  Lincob 
Oniveraity.  Other  graduates  have  also  received  advanced  stand* 
log  at  New  York  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Howard  University. 

' ADMINISTRATION 

• - 

The  administration  of  the  college  is  in  the  bands  of  the  president. 
He  is  assisted  by  a clerk  who  acts  as  registr^  and  stenographer. 
The  office  of  the  treasurer  and  the  bookkeeper  is  in  Dover.  Until 
1927  few  Accounts  have  been  kept  at  the  college,  all  work  of  that 
kind  havbg  heen  handled  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer  at  Dover. 

The  income  of  the  college  is  derived  from  two  sources!  Appro- 
priatbns  of  the  State  and  annual  Federal  .appropriations  under  the 
Morrill  Acts  and  Nebon  amendment.  Tlie  revenues  of  the  college 
for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows : • . 


TAeLE*'l, — Income 


^ ' Sourcri  . 

1024^26 

1^20 

1025-27 

i • « 

9UUipprotirialloo 

IMml  tpproprIUlon : 
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115.000 

laooo 

tlS.000 

laooo 

§§ 
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laooo 

Gl.OOD 

laooo 

25,00) 

36,000 

36,000  j 

»,ooa 

31,000 

- 

Until  1925-26  appropriatjons  for  the  college  by  the  State  remained 
practically  stationary.  In  this  year,  however,  the  State'  raised  its 
appropriation  to  $21,000  a year,  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
.yoars  of  $6,000,  and  in  1927—28  thb  appropriation  was  again  ad* 
ranced  to.  $22,700,  The  Federal  .^appropriation  is  limited  by  stat- 
»te;  consequently  no  increase  has  been/  possible  from  "this  Source. 

mstitution  charged  no'  tuition  fees  until  1927,  but  beginning 
wiffi  thb^year  nonresidents  of  the  State  will  be  required  to  pay  a 
faitioD  fee  of  $2*  a month.  .An  bcidental  fee  of  $2,  an  athletic 
f»of  $2.50,«and  a , medical  fee  of  $l  for  hoarding  students  and  $0.50 
(or  day  students  ard  also  charged.  Board  and  room  are  obtainable 
•t  the  college  for  $17  a month.  .The  net  mcome  from  Board  and 
room  for  the  five-year  period  was  not  obtainable.  ‘ 

In  1926-27  the  State  of  Delaware  appropriated  $125,000  for  a 
now  administration  and  academic  buildmg.  Thb  amount  was 
wpplemented  the  same  year  by  a gift  of  $60,000  from  P.  S.  du  Pont* 
He  mstitution'  b operiatmg  on  a budget  system.  Monthly  and 
unual  .reports  of  receipts  and  dbbursements  are  made.  to.  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  busmess  offices  of*  the  college  are  located*  - 
in  a temporary  structure.  TEey  are  supplied  with  the  necessary 
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eqiiipmdiit  but  are  overcrowded.  As  the  bookkeeping  of  the  ceHni 
1^8^  been  conducted  at  the  Dover  office,  there  has  been  no  oee4 
until  this  »year  of  a fully  equipped  business  office  on  the  caman 
Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  insUtution  and  because  of  change  q 
administration,  the  authorities  are  now  installing  a^ modem 'ooQib 
accounting  system  at  the  college.  Adequate  pr^l^isions  are  mide 
in  the  plans  of  the  new  administration  and  acadcinic  building  for 
the  business  offices  and  for  the  work  of  the  registrar. 

The  registration  of  dtudents  and  tbeoustody  of  student  records  m 
in  charge  of  the  teacher  of  science  who  is  assisted  by  the  preaideni’i 
secretaiy.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  illness  of  one  of  the  office  assitt 
ants,  the  work  of  registration  and  the  care  of  student  recoids  kU 
heavily  to  the  burdens  of  the  existing  office  staff.  Plans  are  not 
being  arranged  to  add  to  the  office  force.  The  registration  procedure 
was. carefully  checked  and  found  entirely.. adeq uato  , for  the  oeek 
of  the  college. , Examination  was  also  made  of  the  students’  reconk 
and  of  the  transcripts  of  the  records  of  entering  students.  Thai 
were  properly  filed.  The  file  of  high*school  transcripts  showed  that 
in  only  three  ca^a  an  adequate  record,  of  high-scliool  work  ffiid  not 
yet  been  obtained.  , , 

• ' PHYSIOL  PLANT 


The  physical  plant  of  the  college  comprises  a campus,  farm,  ud 
seven  bmldings,  valued,  with  their  equipment,  at  $155,736.  The 
campus  is  25  acres  in -extent  and  is  valued  at  $3,876.  The  farm  it 
176  acres  in  extent  and  valued  at  $27,126.  These  values  are  bued 
upon  actual  cost  plus  the  increase  in  value  estimated  by  memben 
»of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  grounds  are  well  located,  fronting  tki 
main  State  highway  2 mi|es  from  Dover! 

Among  the  buildings  making  up  the  school  plant  is  Loockermu 
Hall,  a three-story  brick  structure  erected  in  1729.  and  valued  «l 
$25,000.-  It  contains  29  rooms,  with  the  lower  floor  used  for  reciU- 
tion,  dining  room,  and  kitchen  and*  the  upper  floors  as  living  quaitcn 
for  women  students.  L#ore  Hall,  four  stories  in  height  and  veliud 
at  $20,000,  has  28  rooms  snd  is  utili^d  chiefly  fhr  academic  purpom 
This  building  was  erected  in  1901.  ’The  men's  dormitoiy,  knowq* 
Cannon  Hall,  is  a frame  structure  with  15  rooms  built  in  1906  tod 
valued  at  $10,0Q0.  Sciep<»  Hall,  a modem  fire-proof  atruotwi 
^mpleted  iit  1923  at  of  $40,000,  is  used  chiefly  for  ins^nidtiM 
in  science.  It  is  one  story  in  height,  with  three  recitation  rooms  ud 
three  laboratories.  The  remai;iing  buildi^  include  a small  chtpd, 
valued  at  $6,000,  and  a practice  school  wffh  two  clasarpomi,  vahiid 
nt  $9,000.  On  the  farm  are  13  buildings,'  including  a faniihooMy 
6 barns  and  sheds,  valued  at  $14,122.  " 


DBLAWASl-AND  HABTLAND  161'*' 

A DCw'^idminisiTEtioD  building*  is  now  in  tho  procoss  of  construction 
tt  B cost  of  |185»000,  which  will  furnish  ftdditional  space  for  the 
Tarious  functions  of  th^  college- and  greatly  enhance  the  character  ^ 
and  efficiency  of  the  school’a  sOTvices.  It  is  two  stories  in  height 
tad  will  contain  pffiee  rooms,  library,'  combined  auditorium  and 
gymoasiura,  including  12  classrooms,  laboratories  for  agriculture,  « 
.biology,  chemistry," physics,  lecture  room,  and  a home-economics 
unit.  .There  is  also  120,000  available  fqr  equipment.  The  buildings 
of  the  college  are  insured  under  a blanket  insurance  policy,  the  pre- 
miums being  paid  by  the  State. 

The  care  of  the  physical ^pl ant  of  the  college  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  professor  of  agriculture.  Boys  are  employed  by  the  hour  to 
do  the  work  and  are  paid  in  cash.  The  grounds  are  well  cared  for, 
and  even  the  old  buildings  are  kept  in  repair  and  in  reasonably  good 
order... The.rpoms  oj  the, students  ip  the  dormitories  were  attractive 
ind  clean. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

A preparatory  school  is  not  required  by  the  college  charter,  the 
institution  having  been  founded  as  a land-grant  college.  However, 
the  need  for  a preparatory  school  has  b^  great  ever  since  the  inatf* 
tution  was  established.  Until  recent  years  it  was  conducted  on  the* 
basis  of  a technical  high  school.  The  preparatory  school  or  high 
Khool  is  not  distinct  from  the  college  with  respect  to- the  division  of 
the  work  of  the  faculty,  in  the  housing  of  students,  in  educational 
buildings,  or  in  the  handling  of  hnances,  but  college  and  high-school 
Btudents  are  entirely  separate  in  their  classes.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
administration  gradually  to  discontinue  the  secondary  school  work, 
as  the  State  is  increasing  the  number  of  high  schools  giving  twq. 
years  of  work  or  more  above  the  eighth  grade; 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

• Students  who  desire  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  the  junior 
college  must  have  completed  a standard  four-year  high  school 
or  equivalent.  A minimum  of  15  units  is  required,  which  should 
bedistributed  as  follows:  English,  3 units,  mathematics,  2;  science, 

♦ 1,  social  stq/lies,  3^  and  electives,  6.  Transcripts  of  the  students' 

high-whool  records  are  also  required.  Of  the  13  students  in  the 
entering  class  of  1926  all  were  graduates  of  recognized  high  schools 
and  transcripts  were  on  file  for  each  student  with  the  exception 
of  three.  ... 

OrathuHion  requiftmerUs.^For  1027-28  four  two-year  curricula 
•re  offered,  the  junior  college  curriculum  requiring  for  its  com- 
pletion 72  semester-hour  credits,  the  agricultural  curriculum  requir-  ' 
>ng  70  semester-hour  credits,  the  curriculum  io  home  economics 
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requiring  64  eemester-hour  credits,  and  the  curriculm  in  educstioi 
requiring  73  semester-hour  credits. 

The  72  fi^iester-hour  credits  r^uired  in  the  junior  college  cm- 
ncuJum  include  12  in  English  and  English  and  Am'erican  literatoie, 
6 in  mathematics,  6 in  European  ^istory.'S  in  ihemistiy,  8 in  biologj 
12  in  French,  4 in  physical  education,  and  12  -in  electives  duriat 
the  second  year  of  the  course./  ’ ^ 

The  70  semester-hour  crediia.  required  in  the  agricultural 
nculum  include  12  in  English;  6 in  mathematics,  6 in  history,  IS 
in  chemistry,  8 in  biology,  4/ in  physics  and  farm  mechanics,  2 b 
marketing  and  a^icultural  0oonomics,  12  in  agricultural  sul^u 
and  8 in  miliCary  science.  . 

The  64  semester-hour  credits  required  in  the  home-eoonomia 
curriculum  include  12  credits  in  English,  12  in  chemistry,  6 in  lua 
tory,  18  in  home  ei^nomics;  6 in  physiology  and  health  educatioi; 
3 in  physics;  4 in  physical  education;,  and  3 electives. 

The  73  semester-hour  credits  required  in  the  normal  culriculuiD 
include  the  following:  English,  6;  oral  expression,  2;  music,  3M- 
art,  3H;  handwriting,  I;  physcial  education  and  games,  2;  biology^ 
3;  nature  study  and  school  gardening,  2;  general  psychology, 
child  psychology,  3;  educational  sociology,  3;  educational  methodj, 
3;  introduction  teaching,  3;  school  and  community  hygiene, 
2;. teaching  of  arithmetic,  3;  teaching  of  geography,  3;  teaching 
of  reading,  3;  teaching  of  social*  studies,  3;  children's  literature 
and  storyitelling,  3;  primary  methods,  3;  technique  of  teaching, 
3;  and  directed ‘observation  and  practice*  12.  Regular.  studenU  I 
completing  the  course  above  will  be  granted  a first-grade  certificate  I 
An  .examination  of  the  catalogue  shows  only  six  college  dopiH- 1 
menta  listed.  In  view  of  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  coUegB,  I 

a more  complete  statement  of  the  several  departmental  offerings  b I 
essential.  . I 

The  college  conducts'  a summer  whooi  under  the  general  dirw- 1 
tion  of  the  State  department  of  education.  In  addition  to  tht  I 
program  of  high-school  courses  a number  of  elementary  teachen’  I 
courses  are  offered  which  lead  to  the  State’s  first-grade  certifients,  I 
subject  to  the  proviso  that  the  student  must  complete  the  vroit  I 
in  a standi^  four-year  high 'school  in  addition  to  the  tibmpIelapB  I 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  summer  school  or  other  equivalent  cur"  I 
riculum  covering  two  standard  years  of  work.  I 

ENROUMENT  / I 

Emtillment  of  college  students  at  the  institution  in  1626-27 1 
totaled  19  students.  In  ^able  2 is  given  the  attendance  of  oolbfi  I 
students*  for  the  past  threa  yeara  ' ~ -I' 
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Of  the  total  college  Btudents  attendinig -the  institution  in  1926-27 
5 were  doing  junior  college  wo^k  and  14  pursuing  normal  courses! 
EaroIImoDt  in  the  secondary  school  totaled  144  students  in  1926—27, 
For  the  two  previous  years  enrollment  in  this  division  was  120 
students  in  1924-25  and  145  in  1925-26.  I 

A comparative  study  of  thdse  figures  indicates  that  the'  institution 
b passing  through  a stage  of  transition  leading  toward  definite  roller 
giateaims.  Enrollment  in  the  normal  school  is  somewhat  indicative 
of  the  increase  of  interest  in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  survey  committee  spent  considerable  time  in  thh  classes  of 
the  colleg^tandmormal  groups  and  talked  at  length  with  tjie  students 
and  teachers.  It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  the  students  are 
well  qualified  for  the  work  now  offered  an3  that  the  instructore  are 
prepared  to  give  instruction  of  coHege  grade.  If  the  administration 
fonunucs  U>  weed  out  the  unfit  of  poorly  prepared  high^chool 
graduates  tl)pre  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
rastilution  in  training  excellent  teachers  for  the  service  of  the  State. 

enrollments  in  the  junior  college  proper  are  still  very  small 
^doubtless  will  remain  so,  as  the  vocational  opportunities  made 
lyailable  by  the  norm^  course  appear  to  be  more  attractive.  Not- 
wthstanding  the  good  attendance  in  the  high  school,  it  is  the  purpo.se  . 
of  the  college  to  leave  to  the  public  l)igh  schools  the  burden  of  training 
secondary  school  students  and  to  concentrate  more  on  college 
normal,  agricultural,  and  technical  ^training  in  accordance  with  the 
itquinNnents  of  the  Federal  acts  under  which  the  college  was  estab- 
lahed.  The  college  does  not  grant  degrees. 

WE  FACULTY 

There  are  nine  instnictors  who  devote  a whole  or  part  of  their  " 
toe  to  teaching  in  college  or  normal  cla^.  .Only  one  gives  full 
time  to  subjects  abi?ve  the  high-school  grades.  The  others  share 
weir  time  with  the  high  school. 

In  regard  to  training,  all  but  one  meinber  ofAhe  teaching  staff 
wid  a first  degree  from  recognized  colleges  or  jiniversiti<»,  and  of 
five  have  received  their  degrees  from  Howard  University, 
wo  have  the  master’s  degree— one  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
nmia  and  one  from  Howard  University.  Three  have  gained  consider- 
•ojs  credit  toward  ^advanced  degrees  af  well-known  universities. 
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The  committee  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  trainine  of 
the  teachers  and  with  their  interest  in  the  educational  problem 
or  the  school.  It  ia  essential,  however,  b Uio  developm’ent  of  tii 
college  courses  that  the'  faculty  bo  strengthened  by  those  who  tm 
devote  their  time  exclusively  to  college  work  and’ that  those  wbo 
have  not  had  the  privilego  of  continuing  their  studies  for  advanced 
de^es  bo  given  temporary  leave  of  absence  for  tha{  purpose. 

■ nieinbers  of  the  college-  faculty  range  fion 

i o^A  ^ f**®  nine  teacher^Qiie  receives  12,000,  one 

‘ fl  **»550,  two  $1,500,  two  $1,4#,  one  $1,300, 'and  om 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  practically  aU  the  College  ina$nict<« 
teach  m ^th  the  college  nnd  the  high  school,  a ^nsiderable  per 
cent  of  .them  are  overburdened  with  work.  An  examination  e( 
the  st^ent  clock-hour  loads  carried  by  the.difTorent  memben  of 
the  staff  shows  1 teacher  with  99  student  clock  houre,  1 with  141 
,r  with  203,>  1 with  338,  1 with ,304,  1 with  603,  I with  690,  1 witb 
744,  Md.l  with  874  -Thus  Bvo  of  the  teachers  4iave  loads  in  at- 
% C68S  of  350  student  ctock  hours.  ^ ^ 

Likewi^  the  nutnlber  of  hours  of  teaching  j^r  week  is  excestira 
thp.  nine -instructors,  one  is  teaching  8 hours  per  week,  one  U 
ours,  one  21  hours,  one  24  hours,  two  26  hours,  ono*$l  hours,  om 
34  hours,  ^nd  one  48  hours*.  While  in  several  instances  the  riasaa 
of  th^  teachers  are  of  laboratory  type,  it  is  evident  that  while 
derohmg  such  long  hours  to  classroom  instruction  it  is  ifn possible 

for  teachers  to  make  proper  preparation,  particularly  in  work  of  a col- 
lege grade.  • • ^ 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  / ' 

The  library,,  which  consists  of  a collection  of  3,364  voiumes,  b 
inadequately  hou^d.  The  selection  of  educational  books  is  fair,  hi 
* strength  lymg  principally  in  modera  works,  on  education,  Englisb, 
^lence,  agriculture,  and  home  economics.  There  are  not  sufficM 
books  of  the  proper  classification  to  meet  fully  the  standard}  of  • 
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ioitr  roll«|«.  The  library  has,  howerer.  litUe  Wlese  matter.  More 
(dur^tioDaJ  and  t^hnical  magazines  are  needed* 

A part-time  librarian  is  employed  who  has  the  assistance  each 
students  who  are  assigned  to  duty  at  specified 
penods.  The  library  is  open  in  the  aftenioons*  daily  and  during 
the  eyeing  four  days  a week.  The  library  is  catalogued  accoid- 
ag  U)  thij  Dewey  decimal  system. 

Th.  Mponditlirea  for  libraiy  purposes  for  the"  past -four  yean 
ire  shown  bolowT  ,,  f 

Tabli  4. — BxpefiiiUuru  fc? library 
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It  18  th.e  committee  8 belief  that  as  soon  as  possible  adequate  space 
ud  equipment  should  be  given  to  the  librai^  and  that  additiLal 

•ppropnations  be  made  so  as  to  bring  the  Ubrary  fully  up  to  reoog. 
Birad  junior  college  standards.  ' ‘ reoo^ 

The  coUep  has  a modern  buildinf;  devoted  to  science  leachine  and 
d»sr  tecbnicai  cl^.  The  laboratory  room,  are  l.rye,  well  lifted 
iri  rentilatod.  The  chemietry  laboratocr  has  esceUent  basie  equi|^ 
a«t  but  IS  lacki^  in  colleKO  «)uipmenl  and  supplies.  The  physics 
mi  biological  leboratonr  is  commodious  but  is  groaUy  dcfident  in 
T?1™  • ™PP>«»  from  the  standpoint  ,of-a  firstclass  high 

Disbur^menta  for  laboratory  purposes  have. been  rather  meigor 

*>«"  »*P«n<f^r 

^snent  squipment  and.$32  for  supplies:  in  cbemistiy,  1160  has 
tom  expend^  for  permanent  equipment  and  $551  for  supplies;  and 
Mhysics,  $150  for  permanent  equipment  and  $140  for  supplies 
^diture.  for  agnculturo  and  other  sciences  have  amounS  to 
m for  porniMent  equipment  and  $154  for  supplies  eovorinc  thie 

Z '‘‘lie  of  acientUie^uip- 

«t  » as  oMows:  Biology,  $1.18>chemisti^,  |»61;  physics,  $575; 

M Other  sciences;  $120#  S . . * S* 

Sal  to  the  development  of  a firsUclass  librarySis  the  committoo’a 

“‘'***’  should  be  giVen 

“ ““unoatpiii  and  conveniqnt  ' 
• Ihi^  now  avadablo  there  ahould  be  UtUe  diffioulty  in  bringing 
Ustianoo  work  of  the  collage  to  a high  plane  of  efflciemy.  ' •' 

»28!4*— 29 11  *•/' 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACIWITIES 

The  college  has  ample  space  for  out-of-door  sports  and  athlelfc  i 
events.  The  general  supervision  of  athletics  is  vested  in  an  athletk^ 
couniil  composed  of  faculty  representatives  and  students.  It  include 
two  groups.  In  the  group  for  men  are  three  professors  and  two  mes 
students;  in  the  group  for  women  are  throe  women  teachers  and  two 
women  students.  All  eligibility  rules  originate  with  the  coundL 
The  college  is  a member  of  the  Eastern  Athletic  Association. 

CONCLUSIONS  K 

During  {he  36  years  of  its  existence  the  college  has  steadily  grown 
from  a humble  beginning  to  a fully  recognized  secondary  school  ami 
teacher-training  institution.  It  has  also  to  a lesser  degree  fulfiDai 
its  obligation  in  training  students  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and 
home  economics.  In  view  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  inatitutioD 
to  the  State,  the  legislature  of  Delaware's  beginning  to  recogniie 
• the  college  as  worthy  of  the  fullest  support.  , 

The  State  is  to  be  commended  for  its  liberal  attitude  in  increaaing 
the  annual  maintenance  fund  and  because  of  its  appropriation  for 
a commodious,  well-equipped  main  college  building.  With  tlw 
addition  of  this  building  the  college  will  be  in  possession  of  thru 
modem  building  units  and  an  adequate  farm,  all  of  which  are  essentiil 
in  a land-grant  college.  In  order  to  promote  higher  standards  for 
the  college,  the  siu-vey  committee  recommends — 

That  the  administrative  organization  be  strengthened  and  tiiil 
greater  responsibility  for  the  financial  management  of  the  school  b» 
placed  upon  the  president  and  his  associates. 

That  an  additional  full-time  office  assistant  be  employed  at  tin 
campus. 

That  O’  full-time  registrar  be  employed  and  that  more  adequih 
facilities  be  provided^ for  maintaining  proper  student  re^rds. 

That  t^e  library  be  strengthened  by  liberal  purchases  of  modsn 
books  in  the  major  fields  of  the'sehoors  activities.  That  n'full-tijMj 
librarian  be  employed  and  that  both  teachers  and  students  be  enoourj 
aged  to  make  greater  use  of  the  library. 

That  the  scientific  laboratories  be  brought  up  to  junior-colkp 
standards  by  the  addition  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

That  moVe  careful  supervision  be*  given  to  the  farm  st^kpi 
equipment.  ' 

That.^he  further  development  of  subject-matter  departments 
the  direction  of  competent  heads  be  encouraged. 

That  the  college  limit  its  objective  to  that  of  a junior  college,  wilk 
emphasie  on  teacher  training,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  htful 
economics,  including  seconda^  school  work  in  trades  and  industiiB 
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MORGAN  COLLEGE 
Baliimore,  MJ, 

™ originally  char- 
Maiyland  as  the  Centenary  Bible  Institute 
or  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  miniatiy.  The  institution 
operated  under  thw  designation  untU  1890.  when  Dr,  Lyttleton 
F.  Morgan,  a former  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  made  a 
rabstantial  ^t  to  the  school  for  its  Expansion  into  a coUege  Its 
name  was  then  changed  to  Morgan  CoUege.  For  many  yeai^ 
the  coUege  was  located  m the  down-town  section  of  Baltimore, 

!f  fh*”  purchased  on  the  outskirts 

of  the  city,  which  is  the  present  site  of  the  institutidn. 

Morgan  Collie  is  a privately  controlled  institution  admin- 
Btered  by  a aelf-perpetuatmg  board  of  25  trustees,  one  of  whom 
IS  the  president  of  the  college  serving  ex  officio.-  The  dther  trustees 
serve  for  a term  of  four  years  each,  six  being  elected  annuaUy,  As 
.t  present  organised  the  board  is  composed  of  three  bishops  and 
men  mmisters  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  the  remainder 
bemg  la^en.  The  officers  of  the  board  of  trustees  include  a^l' 
dent,  vice  president^  secretaiy,  and  treasurer.  ‘For  administra- 
tive purposte  the ‘board  has  an  executive  Committee  of  12  members 
in  audi  mg  committee  of  3 members,  and  an  investment  and  hnLice 
wmmittee  of  8 members-.  Under  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  full 

Morgan  CoUege  comprises  a liberal  arts  college,  with  four-year 
courses  m education  and  music.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  o/the 
the  tastilutiob  wee  .Iso' eonductiig  . eeeondl 
oon«,tag  of  He  tepth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades,  bZ 
It  was  abolished  at  the  end  of  the  1920-27  school  term,  a subfresh- 

^ In  1926-27  the  coUege 

arolled  377  students  and  the  high  school  48  students.  The  institu 

^18  coeducational  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  studeL 
^mg  women.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  those  registering 
e CO  ege  come  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  although  the  student 
Wy  contams  quite  a number  from  New  York,  .New  Jersey  Penn- 
Cbift  ^ Virginia,  West 'Virginia,  and  the  District  of 

^ ^0“  is  conducted  by  the  coUege,  attended 

iSdJts.^  teachers  of  Maiyland.  'In*  1920  it  enroUed  129 

The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  has  Ated  the 
h d^n  ^ ^ j Standard  college  hince  1910.  , Graduates  of 

wwncatea.  Other  State  departments  of  education  have  ala^ 
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accredited  the  college.  In  1925  the  • Association  of  Colleges  uu] 
. ^^econdaiy  Schools  of. the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  placed  Morgin 
on  its  accredited  list,  it  bomg  one  of  the  first  negro  instito- 
be  accredited  1^  this  association.  Individual  recognition  ol 
y.in  the  college  has  been  given  through  the  acceptance  of 
ite^as'  full,  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  by  Columbii 
y^imd  the  l/niversities  of  Chicago,  Pennsylvania,  and  Boston. 

or  inaprovements  have  been  made  m the  college  it  i 
r — conducted  by  the  Association  of 


th!s::^< 
itsi 
Uni^ 


A’‘m« 

result  of  recent *  *v^$0iminations 


Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  Middle  States  and  Mwy. 
land  and  by  the  General  Education  Board.  The  most  importanl 
of  the  changes  were  the  Employment  of  a trained  librarian,  increia 
in  the  faculty  by  two  members,  addition  of  20  new  courses  mil 
reorganization  of  curricula,  and  adoption  of  a new  accounting  gji- 
tern  based  on  a model  provided  by  the  General  Education  Board. 

ADMINISfRATWN 

The  president  is  the  chief  administrative  ofiicer  of  the  institutioo, 
having  supervision  over>all  its  functions.  He  is  assisted  by  a trem 
urer,  who  is  also  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  a-  registw 
and  a secretary.  The  institution  has  two  secretaries  who  weft 
in  the  field;  « . * ' 

Morgan  College  is  - supported  principally  by  church  appmprii> 
tions,  student  fees.  State  appropriations,'  interest  on  endowma 
and  gifts  for  current  expenses.  The  institution  is  (^e  only  nign 
college  in  Maryland  training  public  hlgli-school  teachers  and  fw 
this  reason  the  State  provides  annual  funds  toward  the  maintt- 
nance  of  its  educational  department.  Supplementing  its  appnv 
priation  b 1926-27,  the  State  government  authorized  the  constn» 
tion  at  public  expense  of  a $125,000  applied  science  buildbg  at  tht 
institution.  The  following  table  gives  the  annual  bcome  receiri 
from  different  sources  for  the  past  ^ve  years: 

Table  5. — Income 
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In  submitting  the  figures  contained  in  Table  6 the  institution 
inoludod  gross  revenues  from  sales  and  services,  which  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  expanding  total  income  shown  for  laach  of  the  five 
years.  Deducting  receipts  from  this  source,  the  actual  net  educational 
income  is  considerably  smaller  in  amount  and  is  as  follows:  4922-23 
169,397;  1923-24,  198,340;  1924-25,  162,190;  1925-26,  167.900* 
1926-27,162,666.  ' ' 

(h  a basis  of  the  gross  annual  income  of  the  institution  as  presented 
in  Table  .5,  total  revenues  for  its  support  in  1926-27  amounted  to 
187,964,  of  which, 7.8  per  cent  was  derived  from  State  appropriations, 
22.6  per  cent  from  church  appropriations,  3.6  per  cent  from  interest 
on  endowment,  4.5  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  28.3 
percent  from  student  fees,  29.9  per  cent  from  gross  receipts  from  sales 
and  services,  and  3.7  per  cent  from  rentals  on  real  estato. 

In  analyzing  the  income  of  Moigan  College  it  is  seen  that  church 
appropnations.for  the  support  of  the  institution  have  graduaUy 
declined,  the  dfecrease  in  receipts  from  this  source  between  1922-23 
and  1926-27  amounting  to  37  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  receipts 
from  student  fees  have  steadily  increased,  making  a gain  during  the 
five-year  period  of  105.4  per  cent.  An  examination  into  the  variation 
of  receipts  from  these  two  sources  seems  to  indicate  that  whenever 
an  mcrease  occurred  in  student  fees  church  appropriations  were 
correspondingly  reduced.  The  result  of  this  counterbalancing  of 
student  fees  and  church  appropriations  is  that  the  total  annual  income 
of  the  college  has  remained  almost  stationary  during  the  past  five 
years,  the  gain  being  only  8 per  cent? 

Morgan  College  baa  a productive  endowment  amounting  to  167,410. 
For  the  past  fiv6  years  no  addition  has  been  made  to  the  endowment! 
with  the  exception  of  31,060  obtained  in  1923-24,  The  institution 
received  an  interest  yield  of  approximately  5 per  cent  on  its  productive 
endowment  fund  in  1 926-27.  Prior  to  the  increase  in  the  principal  of 
the  fund  in  1923-24  the  yield  on  the  endowment,  was  larger  than  at 
(be  present  time,  the  rate  being  6.4  per  cent.  - ’ ' 

Business  offices  of  the  college  are  well  organized  and  operating 
efficiently.  The  boarding  department  is  conducted  on  an  independ- 
ent balanced  budget  os  a private  business.^  The  laundry  is  run  in 
e same  manner.  All  receipts  from  dormitories  are  entered  on  the 
hooks  as  income  from  the  property  along  with  other  revenues  from 
juar^ies,  tenement  houses,  and  similar  noneducational  activities 
Student  fees  amount  to  topproximatoly  $105  annuaUy  and  include 
nslnciUation  120,  tuition  180,  and  athletic  fee  «6.  The  charge  for 
is  116  per  month  and  for  dormitoiy  rent  16  per  month. 

A fuU-time  registrar  is  employed  by  the  institution  who  has  ohaitro 
jf  the  student  accounting.  In  ita  study  of  the  student  rocorda  of 
ttorgan  College  the  survey  committee  requested  that  blajik  forma  ^ 
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bs’ submitted  of  ail  records  in  use  in  the  registrar's  office.  In  examiij. 
mg  the  exhibit  presented  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  most  essential 
forms,  the  permanent  office  record,  was  missing,  probably  duo  to 
ad  oversight.  An  excellent  collection  of  admission  cards,  each 
different  in  color,  is  being  utilized.  No  forms  were  included  in  the 
exhibit  covering  monthly  reports  to  students  and  parents  and  with 
respect  to  classroom  attendance  and  scholarship  records.  A proper 
check-up  on  whether  students. enter  their  classes  after  having  regk- 
tered  in  the  college  has  apparently  been  overlooked. 

The  campus  of  Morgan  College  is  spacious  and  attractive  and  the 
entire  physical  plant  presents  a prepossessing  appearance.  'Land 
owned  by  the  institution  includes  85^cres,  of  which  30  acreaare  used 
aa  a campus,  20  acres  as  a farm  operated  by  the  school,  and  35  acr« 
rented  to  outside  parties.  An  annual  rental  of  $3,500  is  received 
from  ^e  latter.  Value  of  the  land  is  fixed  at  185,000,  based  on  lo 
appraisal  m^de  five  years  ago  by  a committee  of  architects,  realtoiB. 
and  insurance  representatives. 

The  educational  plant  consists  of  eight  main  buildings  and  a numbo 
of  residonces,  valued  at  $379,690.  £c]uipment  and  fihnishings  owned 
by.  the  college  have  an  estinjated  value  of  $62,600,  the  basis  of  both 
these  figures  being  replacement  costs  and  insurance  company  esti- 
mates. Total  value  of  the  entire  property,  including  It^nd,  buildings, 
and  contents,  amounts  to  $627,190. 

While  only  two  of  the  nine  principal  buildings  on  the  campus  en 
modem,  all  are  substantial  structures  of  stone  with  slate  • roofs. 
The  dates  of  erection  of  seven  of  the  buildings  are  unknown. , Carnegie 
Hall,  built  in  1919,  largely  through  a donation  by  Andrew  Camo^e, 
is  an  imposing  four-stoiy  kructure  around  which  the  activities  of  ihe 
school  center.  It  contains  the  administrative  offices,  the  library, 10 
recitation  rooms  and  3 laboratories,  and  is  valued  at  $100,000. 
Washington  Hall,  also  a three-stoiy  structure,  is  used  by  subfreshnEo 
students,  and  contains  three  recitation  rooms,  one  laboratory,  i 
library,  and  kveral  additional  rooms. 

The  survey  committee  foimd  in  its  examination  of  the  plant  that 
the  college  was  handicapped  by  a lack  of  space  for  recitation 
rooms  and  laboratories.  A check  showed  that  there  were  only  11 
rooms  available  for  reci^tion  and  4 for  laboratories,  an  unusually 
small  puinber  in  view  of  the  heavy  enrollment  in  the  school.  That 
first-rate  academic  work  can  not  be  long  accomplished  in  such  lint- 
ited  quarters  is  self-evident,  and  while  those  conditions  are  no  dsubt 
to  be  remedied  by  the  construction  of  a new  $125,000  applied  scisne* 
building  it  is  believed  that  some  temporary  arrangements  should  hi 
made  to  relieve  . the  situation  pending  the  completion  of  this  new 
atnictura. 
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I Women’s  living  quartere  are  provided  i^  two  laige  buildings, 
I both  three  stories  in  height,  known  respectively  ’ as  Cummings 
I tai  Woolford  Hall,  each  containing  41  rooms.  Rooms  for.  men 
I students  are  located  in  Bellevue  Hall  and  Frat  House,  also  three 
I stones  m height,  with  27  rooms  each.  The  chapel  add  assembly 
I hslt  is  situated  in  an' excellent  two-sto’ry  structure,  valued  at  $18,000 
I with  a capacity  of  400  students.  A central  power  plant  valued 
I St  197,000  furnishes  heat  and  power  for*the  mstitution.  The  col- 

I I^e  also  has  a water  plant.,  All  except  one  of  the  buildings  .are 
I fire  Insisting. 

I „ Caro  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  under  the  siipervision  of  a 
I- rapenntendent  employed  for.  this  purpose.  He  has  a corps  of 
I workers  under  him  consisting  of  two  farm  hands  and  helpers,  a 
• carpenter  and  electrician,  a plumber’s  helper,  and  an  enginwr. 
Fifteen  students  are  employed  to  supplement  this  force.  They  do 
L janitor  and  other  work  about  the  buildings  and. campus  for  which 
I they  arc  paid  in  cash.  • . ' 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  r ' 

The  academic  program  of  the  college  comprises  curricula  in  lib- 
eral arts,  education,  and  music,  leading  t<r  the  de^es  of  bachelor 
of  arte,  bachelor  of  science,. bachelor  of  science  m education,  and 
bachelor  of  science  in  music.  The  institution’s  catalogue  contains 
an  excellent  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  <}611ege.  Admission 
requirements  are  stated  in  a specific  manner,  graduation  require-  ■ 
ments  are  succinctly  outlined,  and  the  courses  are  described  clearly 
with  the  credits  allowed  for  their  completion  meticulously  given. 

college  were  recently  revised  and  20  qew  courses 
Mdcd.  A total  of  96  courses  of  study  are  offered  in  the  catalogue 
although  m the  academic  year  of  1926-27  those  actuaUy  taught 
amounted  to  68.  ' ® 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Moiigan  CoUege  must  present  at 
l^t  15  units  of  preparatory  work  from  an  accredited  high  school 
of  accepted  standing.  In.  case  properly,  accredited  predentials 
can  not  ^ presented,  the  applicant ‘must  stand  a special  entrance 
oxammation. 

Of  the  16  preparatoiy  units,  the  institution  requires  that  3 units 
be  uj  English,  2 ^its  in  languages,  2 units  in.  history  and  sotial 
iciences,  2 units  in  mathematics,  and  2 units  b natural  science 
the  remainder  being,  elective.  Of  the  91  freshmen  entering  -the 
college  in  1926-27,  -90  jvere  admitted  on  the  basis  of  accredited 
•ooondaiy  work  and  1 on  nbnaccreditod  secondary  work. 
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Of  thsM  ^udsiits,  31  6nt'6rG(l  (coin  BRltunore  hi§[h  schools,  ■ 
’ from  the  Morgan  College  ^ secondary  school  ahd  the  remainder 
from  other  pajts  of  the.  United  States^  Prio?"to  their,  admusioo 
to  thff  college  the  entire  freshman  class  was  compelled  to  stand  so 
^ exdminatiOn  in  English  and  also  undergo  special  intel/igence  testn. 

••  Students  are  pennitted  to  enter  the  college  conditioned  in  one 
* . * subject,  'which  .must  be  removed  at  the  end  .of  the  first  year. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  proper  scientific  instruction  in  many  negm 
high  Bchoolsv  a considerable  number  of  conditioned  students  enter 
Morgan  College  annually.  .The  records  showed  5 conditioned 
students  in  1922-23,^7  in  1923-24,  10  m 1924-26,  9 in  1926-26;  and 
11  in  1926-27.  Thus,  on  a basis  of  the  figures  giveh  above,  12  per 
cent  of  the  freshman-class  enrollment  in  1926-27  consisted  of  eon* 
ditihned  students.  ’Th&  college*also  accepts  speciaj  students,  who 
arc  described  as ‘students  not  pursuing  work  leading  to  a degree.  I 
. Following  is  the  number  registered  in,  the  college  for  the  past  fiye  \ 
• yfears:  4 b 1922-23,  6 to  1923-24,  3’b  1924-26,  4 b 1926-26,  and  I 
2 b 1926-27.  All  special  students  are  required  to  fulfill  the  entrance  I 
requirements  of  the  college.  ' * I 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  * I 

- * . % • . » I 

I The  Mtopletion 'of  120  semester  hours « of  .cre'dit  is  required  for  I 
graduation  b the  different  curricnla  offered  b Morgan  College.  I 
. No  system  of  majors  and  mbors  is  in  use,  andonqst  of  the  courses  are  I 
largely  prescribe^  with  a few  elective  subjects,  which  must  be  selected  I 
from  specified  groupsgof  subjects  dependent  on  the  degree  granted  I 
In  the  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  24  semester  1 
hours  of  credit  are^reqiiired  m English,  16  in  science,  18  b fgreign  I 
Iwguage,  6 in  social  science,  6 in  mathematic^,  with  60  credits  elec-  I 
tive,  which  must  be  earned  b either yphiloso^by,  psychology,  qthjcs,  I 
logic,  qr  political  science.  Studentsfpursmn^  the  course  leading  to  I 
, the  bacljolor  of  scienoe  degree  musV^aedire  24  semester  hours  of  I 
credit  in  English,  12  b foreign  language,  6 in  social  science,.  12  ia  I 
mathematics,  and  32nn  science.  The  reroabbg’34  credits  are  elec-  I 
tive  b phdosophy,  psychology,  etb’cs,  logic,  or  political  science.  I 
The  minimum  requirements  for  graduation,  with  a degree  of  I 
bachelor  of  science  b education,  bcludo  the  followbg  prescribed  I 
credits:  24  in  English,  16  in  science,  12  in  fch'eign  language,  6 in  I 
sootal  science,  6 in  mathematics,  and  36  in  education.  There  are  20  I 
^ credits  elective  in'tbs  course,  which  must  be  chosen  largely  from  the  I 
college’s  education  ourficulum,  although  as  high  as  10  credits  in  I 
philosophy,  logic,  and  ethics  may  be  selected.  Of  the  120  semes-  I 
ter  hours  of  credit  required  for  completion  of  the  course  leading  to  I 
the  bachelor  of  science  b ifmsic  degree,  24  dredits  are  prescribed  a I 
. English,  6 b psychology,  6 b physics,  J 2 in  French,  12  b Italian,  I 
6 b histoiy,  6 in  social  science.  6 b mathematics,  and  36  b murio.  I 
Sis  otecUte  free  eleotivoe-  * '^1 
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Morg^  College  eDrollment  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past 
firfe  years,  indicating  an,  unusual  interest  in  the  type  of  cdllege  work 
* being  offered. 

Table  6. — Total  eoUene  eHroUment 
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Between  1922  23  and  1926—27  attendanch  in  the  college  has  in* 
creased  246  students,  or  187.7  per  cent. 

Table  7. — EnroUmotU-in  liborai  orta  colUffe 
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An  anomalous  nroixigement  exists  with  regard  to  studenM  piirA' 
wng  the  four-year  cdiW  in  educi^on,  as  disclosed  by ‘an  , 

BatioD  of  Table  8.  Under  the  'pr^tice^4tf  'VOgiidi^‘no  ‘tiina  liaifll' 
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The  principal  advance  in  the  school’s  enrollment  has  occurred  in 
Ihe.liberal  arts  college  courses,  the  gain  amounting  to  183.9  percent.* 
BecAiise  of  a special  arrangement  by  which  students  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore  are  allowed  to  attend  the  institution  for  a part  of  the  year 
and  drop  out  until  they  have  earned  sufficient  funds  to  reenter' at  a 
later  time,  iti^ractically  impossible  to  figure  th^  student  mortalities 
prevailing  in  tfie-eollege.  For' instance,  the  1923-24  freshman  class 
started  with  57  students  and  advanced  to  64  students  in  the  senior 
year  of  1926^27  due  to  thia  arrangement.  Similarly  the  freshman 
class  of  1924-25  increased  from  61  students  to  80  students  when  it 
became  the  junior  class  of  1926-27. 

* 

Tabl£  8. — EnroUmtrU  in  iducaiion  couwie 
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is.  fixed  for  completion-  of  the  oourae  and  atuden'ts.are  permitted  to 
accumulate  credits  over  a period  of  years.  J This  situation  expUin* 
the  fact  that  134  students  are  listed  as  juniors  in  1925-26  and  in 
192^27  when  the  sophomore  .Masses  of  the.p/evious  years  incl\yled 
only  11  and  4 students.,  Jn  some  cases  itptakes  students  four'or 
five  years  to  accumulate  enough  credits  to  be  registered  in  the  senior 
t class.  ' . 

In  accordance  with  t^e  plan  of  discon tin.uing  preparatory  wort 

at  the  institution,  *the  enrollment,  in  the  secondary  school  has  been 

gradually  diminishing  during  the  past  five  years.  There, were  101 

high-school  students  in  1922-23,  76  in  1924-25,  63  in  1925-26,  and 

48  in  1926-27..-  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  enrollment  of  the  hi^ 

jschrml  declined  52.4  per  cent  betwe^  1922-23  and  1926-27,  when ' 

it  was  finally  abandoned.  ^ 

* ' ^ 

DEGREES,  CRANTEb  ' 


](lo^an  College  has  granted  123  degrees  in  course  during  the  past 

five-yi^ar  period,  98  of  which  were  degrees- of  bachelor  ^oT  arts,  6 

• bachelor  of  science  in  education,  and  19  masterpof  arts. 

• *■ 


Tabu*  8. — Degrtt$  granted 
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Although -no  graduate  work  is  done  in  the  college  through  its- 
regular  faculty,  masters’  degrees  are  granted  to  students  pursuing 
woric  .in  English,  education,  “and  sociology  under  a special  faculty 
composed  of  members  of.  the  teaching  staff  of  the.  Johns  Hopkini 
University.  ' * 

In  regard  to  the  six  bachelor  pf  science  in  edi/cation  degrees,  shown 
in  Table  9,  it  is  noted  that  no  students  were  enrolled  as  seniors  in 
the  education  counpe  for  the  three  years  in  which  tlfese  degieu 
were  granted. 

I^The  institution. has  been  rather  profuse  in  the  granting  of  honor 
4«fy  degrees  during  the  past  five  years,  a total  of  15  having  been 
conferred,;  Of  these  3" were  doctors  of  pedagogy  in  1921-22,  1 doctor 
of  literature  and.l  doctor  of  science  in  1922-23,  1 master  of  science 
in  1923-24,  1 doct^  of  law  and  6 doctors  of  divinity  in  19^4-31 

aod,3dootora.of  diiwtyin.l926-26p.  , , , . ,v  , , 
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Afl  indicated  by  these  figures,  the  college  has  not  only  grafted  a 
Ujge  number  bf  honorary  degrees  but  also  a wide  variety,  a practice 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  purvey  committee,  should  be  discouraged. 
A comparison  of  the  figtires  on  honorary  degrees  with  those  on  degrees 
jn  course, reveal  that  for  every  seven  degrees  granted  in  course  in 
the  liberal  wts  college  one  honorary  degree  has  been  conferred. 
Among  the  Ust  of  honorary  degrees  conferred  in  1923-24  was  a ma»- 
ter’s  degree.  This  degree  should  nqt  be^granteil  except  in  course. 


*F4CULTY 

• *•  a 

Tlie  faculty  of  Motgad  College  consists  of  23  members,  13  being 
part-time  teachers.  Of  the  latter  approximately  one-half  are  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  give 
lecture  aqd  conduit  a^limited  number  of  classes.  Thus  the  students 
attending  the  institution  are  afforded  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
instruction  from  members  of  the  faculty  of  thia  leading  univeraity  as 
well  as  from  the  teachers  of  Morgan  College. 
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The  facuItyoia.divided  into  12  fuff  professors,  8 assistant  profossore, 

«d  3 iftstructors.  Seven  Are  white  and  16  are  negroes.  The  oigani- 
Wtion  of  the  college  oonaiste  of  10  departments  of  instruction,  OMb 
headed  bj  a pipfeasor.  These  departments,  with  the  number  of  . ‘ 
leacbero  in  each,  include:  Arte,  I instructor;  biological  science,  1 
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professor;  chemistry  ax^  physics,  2 professors;  education,  2 piofia 
sore,  3 assistant  professors,  and  1 instructor;  English,  2 professon 
and  2 assisiant  professors;  foreign  languages,  1 professor  and  2 aKnt>  ' 
ant  professors;  history,  1 professor;  mathematics,  1 professor  and  | ' 
asustant  professor;  music,'!  professor  and  I instnictor;  and  socul  ' 
ecienco,  1 professor.  Work  in  the  college  is  systematically  organual 
along  the  lines  of  modern  institutions  of  higher  learnrng.  Although 
practically  all  teachers  are  assigned  work  in  the  departinentB  of 
instniction  to  which  they  belonged,  the  professor  of  social  science 
has  classes  in  philosophy  and  education  as  well  as  in  history. 

The  faculty  of  Morgan  College*  appears  fairly  well  trained,  with  20 
mem^rs,  or  86.9  per  cent,  having  obtained  undergraduate  Hegreie, 
ahd  11  members,  or  4^,6  per  cent,  bolding  masters'  degrees,  while  5 
of  the  remaining  12  members  without  graduate  degrees  are  pursuing^ 
studies  leading  to  them.  Of  the  20  first  degrees,  6 were  secured  from 
negro  institutions  and  the  remainder  from  Northern  institutions.  In 
the  caw  of  advanced  degrees  only  2 out  of  th^  1 1 wore  obtained  from 
negro  institutions,  the  others  being  granted  by  leading  univeraitiesin 
the  North.  College  teachers  doing  graduate  work  are  all  studying 
in  such  well-known  institutions  as  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Amherst,  and  University  of  Illinois. 

Morgan  College  has  a comparatively  new  faculty,  10  mombem 
paving  been  employed  by  the  institution  in  the’  course  of  the  p&st 
five  years.  The  length  of  service  of  the  faculty  at  the  instilutioD 
is  reported, as  follows:  Six  members  who  have  served  1 year,  five 2 
years,  two  3 years,  two  4 years,  one  5 years,  two  6 years,  two  7 yean,. 
and  one  1 1 years.  The  infomiation  on  one  teacher  was  notiurnished! 
The  oldest  member  of  the*7aculty  is  the  profeswr  of  science,  who  bu 
served  11  years,  , • , ^ • 


SaloriM  paid  the  full-tmo  members  of  theataflf  are  higher  than  the 
Id  negro  institutions.  Elxcopt  for  ed  instructor  who  receiTtf 
‘1900, the  annual  stipend  of  the  staff  ranges  from  11,280  up  to  13,000, 
The  dean  oHhe,  college  receives  a cash  salary  of  $2,^  plus  a perqui- 
site valued  at  1600.  The  aalaiy  schedules  of  thFother  full-time 
teachers  are  as  follows;  One  receives 43,000,  one  12,600,  two  12,560, 
one  *12,060,  one  $1,860,  one  $‘l,560,  one  S1,28(]L  and  one  $900. 
Compensation  of  the  13  part-time  teachers  in  the  college  varies  from 
$100  to  $1,000  annually,  the  average  being  $365.  Of  the  total,  firo 
teachers  receive  from  $100  to  $150  and  eightTrom  $200  to  $1,000 
amprol^y.  The  president's  salary  is  $4,800.  No  perquisite  b 
i^wed^ira. 

student  elook-hour  loads  of  the  different  memben 
w we  faculty  indicates  that  the  greater  proportion  are  not  o■vs^ 
bu^ened  with  ^ work.  According  to  racoids,  10  teachers  ban 
10M3  of  loss  thao  100  studant  clock  hours  per  4 between  100 
and  200  houMi  4 between  201  and  300  houn^  1 between  301  tad 
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400  houiB,  8 bfltweeo  401  &n(]  500  houra,  and  1 between  501  and  600 
hoora  The  teachers  ^th  loads  ranging  between  401  and  500  stu- 
dent clock  hours  are  assistant  professors,  whose  teaching  asaign- 
. meats  might  be  redu^  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  In  the  case 
of  the  staff  m^ber  with  a- load  in  excess  of  600  student  clock  hours  * 
this  teacher  gives  instruction  in  Spanish  and  Frencl),  and  the  work 
is  such  a charector  that  the  beat  results  can  not  be  attained  with  a 
burden  of  this  siae.  In  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee,  the 
classes  of  this  teacher  should  be  diWded  into  sections  and  an  ^di- 
tionai  teacher  provided  for  these  two  foreign  languages. 

The  work  in  the  college  is  well  arranged  with  regard  to  the  houra 
per  week  of  teaching  of  the  members  of  the  staff.  An  examination 
of  the  teaching  schedule  show|  one  teacher  giving  classroom  instruc- 
tion for  1 hour  per  week,  6 for  2 houra,  2 for  3 hours,  I for  5 houra, 

2 for  6 hours,  2 for  8 hours,  1 for  9 hoflre,  1 for  1 1 hours,  3 for  12  hours] 

1 for  13  houra,  1 for  14  houra,  1 for  15  hours  and  I for  17Tio*ura.  Ii( 
ID  examination  into  the  sizes  of  the  classes  the  survey  committee 
found  that  the  administration  has  apparently  paid  little  attention 
to  this  important  phase  of  academic  work.  Out  of  the  58  classes 
organized  in  1926—27,  18  classes.  Or  .31  per  cent,  contained  in  excess 
of  31  students  and  as  lugh  as  60  students.  According  to  the  record, 
there  were  2 cldsaes  with  less  than  5 students,  9 between  5 and  10 
students,  16  betw'een  11  and  20  students,  ^13  betw'een  21  and  30 
itudents,  7 between  31  and  40  students,  2 between  41  and  50  students, 
ind  9 between  51  and  60  students.  A further  study  showe^that 
practically  all  of  these  larger  classes  were  in  such  subjects  as  Si^sh, 
history,  education,  ahd  college  algebra,  which  require  a considerable 
degree  of  individual  instruction.  That  the  highest  teaclring  effi- 
^cy  can  not  be  maintained  under  these  circumstances  is  gener- 
Jly  ^ognized,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  ejasses  having  an  excess 
of  30  students  in  the  college  should  be  reorganized  with  the  view 
of  reducing  them  to  this  size  or  less. 


' EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  institution’s  library  contains  6,500  iwlurnea.  It  has  a fairly 
selection  of  bookq  for  collegiate  work  and  is  in  excelle.nt  con- 
dition. The  following  table  showns  annual  expenditures  for  library 
ruiposea  made  by  the  college  during  the  prist  five  years; 
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A partly  trains  librarian  yho  took  summer  courses  in  libruy 
science  at  Columbia  University  is  employed  full  time.  Two  sIq. 
dent  assistante  also  work  in  the  libraiy. 

Morgan  College's  scientific  facilities  are  of  a high  grade. in  evsiy ! 
respect  and  conform ' to  standard  requirements.  Funds  are  M 
aside  annually  for  their  proper  upkeep  as  well  as  for  the  puichaie 
of  necessary  supplies.  Below  is  pven  the  annual  expenditum 
for  laboratoly  equipment  and  supplies  in  detail  for  the  paajt  five-  : 
year  period.  * - 
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The  total  present  value  of  scientific  equipment  owned  by  (be 
institution  amounts  to  $10,385. 


‘ EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  ' 

^ Athletics  at  the  institution  are  aehninistered  by  two  committees 
composed  of  represenatives  ofothe  faculty  and  students.'  One  of  tbc 
committees  has  jurisdiction  over  the.athletic  activities  of  men  studeoti 
and  the  other  of  women  students.  The  men's  committee  corisistsof 
11  members  A from  the  faculty,  3 Qom  the  alumni  association,  and 
4 students,  with  one  from'  bach  class;  The  women's  committee  iu* 
eludes  4 teachers  and  4 students,  with  one  froi^  each  class.  Aloigto 

College  is  not  a member  of  any  intercollegiate  athletic  association  or 
conference.  • ‘ 

There  are  six  fraternal  o^anizations  at  the  school,  three  being  fn* 
teraitira  ahd  three  sororities.  The  fraternities  include  the  Omep 
Psi  Phi,  Phi  Beta  Sigma,  an^  Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  while  the  names  of 
- the  sororities  are  the  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  the  Zeto  ^hi  Beta,  and  (be 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha.  ’ ^ council  on  conduct  exercises  control  over 
the  fraternities  and  sororities,  which  were  originally  jratablished  with 
tlie  consent  of  the  college  faculty  council. 

Other  extracumculftr  activities  comprise  the  Ciceronian  Uteraiy 
Somety,  the-Y.  M.  C.  X.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  orchestm,  chorus,  quartetUi 
social  club  for  girls,  scientific  research  club  in  biology,  student  couo^ 
and  Pan-Hellenic  Counoil,  an  interfratemal  organization. 
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Morpim  College  is  strategically  located  io  liie  city  of  Baltimore  and 
it  the  wnly  colored  institutloD  of  higher  learning  offering  four*years  * 
college  courses  in  tjie  State  of  Maryland.' 

•Throughout  its  history  the  college  has  rendered  an  ex^Uent  public 
lervice  in  the  development  of  leadersliip  and  in  flic  advancement  of 
the  negro  race.  Aduevemgnts  of  the  institution  are  illustrated  by 
(he  number  of  iu  graduates  who  have  etUined  distinction  after  having 
been  educated  at  Morgan  College.  Among  them  is  tlie'  superintend* 
ent  of  the  Frec^nen's  Hospital  at  Wa^iington,  D.  C.,  a bishop  of' 
the  .MeUiodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  anotlier  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  a loading  negro  attorney  of  Baltimore 
who  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law  at  Yale  University. 
Several  otlier  dumni  have  received  masters’  degree  at  the  University  a 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard  University.  One  bectme  the  president* 
of  the  Alabama  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Institute,  another 
I member  of  tlie  faculty  of  the  Soutliem  University  at  Baton  Rouge, 
iiid  a Uiird  Uie.doan  of  Urn  Lyn6hbuig''Baptist  CoUego.  The  prin^ 
cipal  and  vice,  principal  i>f  two  public  schools  in  Baltirhoro  are 
fiiduates  of  Morgan  College. 

^ During  tlie  past  6ve  years  the  institulion  has  undergone  a rapid 
expansion  and  its  serviep  to  society  has  been  augmented  to  a high  * 
degree.  Through  its  policy  of  allowing  students  to  accumulate  credits 
for  degrees  oi^r  a long  period  of  time  and  of  permitting  them  to  drop 
out  of  tlie  college  to  return  later  after  earning  sufficient  funds  to  defray 
their  expenses,  Morgi^  College  is  affording  exceptional  educational 
opportunities  to  the  negro  youth  of  Baltinioie  and  its  environs. 

In  the  specie  arrangement  by  which  membfrs  of  the  faculty  of  Johns 
HopHhs  University  a!re  teaching  part  time  in  Morgan  College  students  > 
attending  the  institution  are  also  being  given  a superior  type  of  aca- 
demic uistruction.  / 

I . CO^fCWSWNS 

The  survey  coniinittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  Morgan  College  is 
functioning  well  in  all  of  its  departments  and  is  worthy  of  increased 
financial  support.  Wh^ilo  the  present  annual  income  may  appear 
efficient  for  its  {tfesent  needs,  additional  funds  are  necessary  if  the 
imtitution  is  to  oevelop.  In  connection  with  examination. of  the 
»Dege,  the  committee  recommends; 

That  the  church  organization  responsible  for  the  partial  support 
of  Morgan  Colle^  an^ge  to  contribute  a fixed  sum  annually  instead 
of  viiying  its  appropriation  from  year  to  year. 

That  in  case  the  revenues  of  the  college  in  any  year  should  exceed  * 
Ihe  disbursemthts  as  a.  result  of  aWaiigement  the  surplus  be 


o 
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Utilized  in  expanding  the  facilities  of  the*  institujbion  or  incresaiiff 
endcfwnient.  . ' 

That  the  administration  take  immediate  steps  to  provide  moic 
recitation  rooms  pending  the  completion  of  the  new  applied  scieoct 
building. 

That  Morgan  College  discontinue  its  policy  of  granting  wW 
appears  to  be  an  excessive  number  of  honorary  degrees  and  tlut 
hereafter  the  master's  degree  be  granted  only  in  course. 

That  the  academiq  administration  make  a reduction  in  the  aa 
of  the  classes  containing  more  than  40  students.* 

That  the  student  clock-hour,  load  of  the  teacher  iii*>  Spanish  ud 
French  be  reduced.  , * 


Princess  Anne  Academy, located  in  the  souiheastem  part  of  Maiy. 
land,  is  a school  operated  under  the  bifurcated  administration  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  a private  self-perpetuating  board  of  trusUiej. 
• The  institution  is  the  ne^o  landrgrant  college  of  Maryland,  receivingi 
j>ort  of  iw  support  from  Federal  appr^riations  under  the  Monil 
Ac,t^  addition  to  State  appropriations.  All  revenues  derived  front 
these  sources  are  expended  exclusively  for  maintenance  of  the  agri- 
cultural,  mechanic  ^ts,  and  home-economics  departments,*^  so  tlut 
State  supervision  extends  only  over  these  three  divisions  of4«he  school 
The  State  exercises  its  control  through'  the  regents  of  the  Univeraitj 
of  Maryland,  the  Princess  Anne  Academy  having  been  officiajlj 
des^ated  as  a branch  of  this  institution, 

> The  remaining  academic  activities  of  the  Sidiool  are  administered 
by  its  own  bpard*of  24  trustees,  which  includes  12  white  and  12  negro 
men.  Thisi\ioard  has  the  same  membership  as  the  board  of  trusty 
of  Morgan  College,  a privately  controlled  negro  institution  of  hig^ 
educstton  in  Baltimore.*  The  president  of  , Morgan  College  is  aho 
president  of  Princess  Anne  Academy.  . 

Pi^cess  Anne  Academ^  is  organized  into  a junior  collie  and  i 
secondary  school.  Tfie  junior  college ^has  been  in  operation  for  ontj 
two  years, ..having  been  inaugurated  al  the  beginning  of  the  l925r% 
ferm.  It  has  not  yet  been  accredited  1^  the  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  although  teacher-training  work  i^^ldie 'twoUfli 
grade  of  the,  high  school  is  rated  as  standard  by  the  departmaiil 
In  1926-27  the  acadeipy  enrolled  11  college  students  and  111  prep^ 
atory  students.  No  catalogue  has  been  issued  by  the  insUtutifliD 
and,  because  of  a fire  whi^  partially  destroyed  the  plant  in  1^, 
few' records  are  available.  . ' . 


PRINCESS  *ANNE  'ACADEMY 


A 


Princess  Anne,  Md, 
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* While  the  executive  head  of  the  institution  is  its  preside'nt,  the 
interDal  administration  of  the  school  is  uni^  the  jurisjliction  of  a 
principal,  who  resides  on  the  campus  and  is  responsible  for  its  opera- 
don.  The  principal  also  teaches^three  college  classes  and  one  high- 
Bchool  class.  * 

, The  Princess  Anne  Academy  has  a substantial  annual  income  whSSi 
8 out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  enrolled  and  the 
results  being  attained  by  the  school.  In  the  course  of  this  survey  of 
negro  colleges  a number  of  institutions,  particularly  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  were  found  with  annual  incomes  leps  than  that  of 
the  Princess  Anne  Academy,  where  m6re  than  twice  the  number  of  ' 
students  were  being  provided  with  educational  advantages.  Al  the 
same  time  practically  all  of  them  haA  been  able  to  publish  an  annual 
catalogue,  presenting  their  academic  programs,  an  essential  'that  has  <■ 
apparently  been  overlooked  by  the  Princess  Anne  Academy.  - , . * 
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me  ngures  presented  in  t able  IS-show  that  the  principal  souAjes 
of  support  of  the  institution  are  State  apprbpriations  and  Federal 
aid.  In  1926-27  thp  total  income  amounted  to  $39,420,  of  which- 
46.9  per  cent  was  derived  from  State  appropriations;  26.4  per  cent 
from  Federal  appropriations,  19.1  per  cent  from’ student  fees,  2.6 
per  cent  from  gifts  for  ciurenfc  expenses,  and  7 per  cent  from  gross 
receipts  from  industries..  For  the  past  five  years  a slight  increase 
has  been  recorded  in  annual  r>venuos,  the  gain  being  $1,390  between 
1926-27  and  1922-23,  or  3.6  per  cent.  State  and  Federal  appro- 
priations haveVemained  Stationary  over  this  five-year  period,  but 
(hf  income  from  ^es  has  increased  by  *4.2  per  cent  and  gifts  for 
♦current  expenses  have  gained  by  100  ppr  cent.  Student  fees  fell 
off  6.1  per  cent  in  the  course  of  the  ^ve  years.  For  the  fiscal  year 
of  1927-28  the  institution  is  to  receive.  $5,000  addrtiohal  in  State 
ippropriationB,  bringing  its' annual  income  to  oonsiderably  over 
140,000.  . • * ' 

^Decline  in  the  institution's  revenues  from  student  fees  is  due 
™efly  to  the  reduction  ip  the  secondary  school  enrollment)' 'which 
has  fdlen  off  grad||||ly  from  year^tQ  vear  as  new  public  high  schools 
99294*— 29 — -12  • ■ f 
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for  negroes  have  Jbeen  opened  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Receipt* 
from  this  source  in  1926-27  were  distributed  as  follows:  Entrance 
fees,  $1,000;  room  rental,  $5,500;  tuition -day  students,  $800;  muac 
fees,  $150;  djploma  fees,  $75;  and  breakage  fees,  $25.  Agricultural 
products  raised  by  the  students  in  the  agricultural  department  and 
articles  made  by  students  in  the  home-economics  department  pro- 
vide  considerable  annual  receipts  for  the  school.  The  gross  income 
from  industries  in  1926-27  included  $2,000  from  agriculture,  $500 
from  animal  husbandry,  $50  from  horticulture,,  and  $200  from  home 
economics.  The  accounts  of  the  institution  are  audited  annually 
and  a financial  statement  issued  covering  each  fiscal  year.  ■*' 

The  student. accounting  is  in  fair  shape.  Too  little  attention, 
however,  is  being  paid  to  the  transcript  of  records  of  students  enter' 
mg  the  junior  college,  e.xamination  of  the  registrar’s  boob 
showed  that  two  students  had  been  admitted  without  any  credon*. 
tials  being  presented.  In  one  case  a student  was  accepted  from  i 
high  school  in  Dover,  Del.,  pnd  in  the  other  from  a high  school  locatsd 
in  Taft,  Okla.  Of  the  blank  record  forms  submitted  to  the  surv^ 
committee  most  were  of  secondary  school  type.  If  the  institution 
IS  to  continue  to  operate  a junior  college  it  will  benecessaiy  to  instdl 
a student-record  system  of  collegiate  type. 

^ The  physical  plant  of  the  Princess  Anne  Academy  consists  of 
acres  of  land  and  13  buildings.  An  area  of  15  acres  is  used  as  a cam- 
pus, while  the  remaining  land  is  utilized  for  educational  purposes 
as  an  experimental  farm.  ^ Value  o(  the  land  owned  by  the  iustitu- 
Uon  is  estimated  at  $20,000,  whUe'the  buildings  on  a basis  of  original 
costs -are  valuM  aC  $94,800.  Theif  contents  include  furnishings 
and  e<|uipment  valued  at  $10,300,  so  that  the  total  valuation  placed 
on  tbe^entire  proper||^amouht8  to  $135,?00. 

The  mmn  building  of  the  school,  known  as  , the  administration 
building,  is  a largo  ‘ three-story  fireproof  brick  structure  erected 
in  49^  following  the  fire.  It  cost  $35,000  and  contains  23  rooms, 
in  which  ore  located  the  administrative  offices,  library,  and  five  recita- 
tion rooms.  The  roipaining  rooms  are  used  for  storage  and  ot^ar 
purposes.  Three  other  small  buildings  are  utilized  foj*  educational 
purposes.  They  include  the  Red  Cross  building,  one  story  high, 
with,  two*  roenm  used  a#-.a  shop;  Mechanics'  Hall,  three  stories  in 
height,  containing  two  laboratories  and  shops;, and  the  blackamith 

'shop,  with  one  room  'utilized  for  pracUoal  instruction  in 'biaol^ 
smithing,  . 

The  Instjfiif.inn  haa  onlv  ^ x * 
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with  17  rooms  urad  by  the  principal  for  a home,  a two-story  refeo 
toiy*  built  in  1917,  with  kitchens  and  dining  room,  and  four  BmAll 
cottages  for  teachers.  On  the  farm  ore  two  bams,  known  ^ the 
Academy  bAm  and  the  other  as  the  State  bam,**  All  the  structures, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  administration  building,  ure  noniire 
reriating  and  are  protected  by  fire  insurance  p6lioie«.  The  three- 
itory  frame  dormitory  has  a fire  escape. 

Care  of  ih®  buildings  and  grounds  is  under  the  supervi^on  of  the 
proctor  and  horticulturists.  All  janitor  work  is  performed  by -the 
jttudents.  The  campus  is  in  good  condition  and  is  cleaned  by  students 
in  the  horticultural  department. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  . , 

Uttle  segregation  has*  been  made  between  the  junior  college  and 
the  preparatory  .school  at  the  Princess  .Anne  Academy.  ' Tlie  same  * 
buildings  are  used  by  college  aud  high-school  students  and  the 
lina  c of  the  two  departments  are  inc^luded  in  the  same  accounts. 

.til  except  one  of  the  six  members  of  the  college  faculty  teach  in  the 
lecondaiy  school.  Students  in  the  junior  college  are  kept  separate 
ind  distinct  from  the  high-school  students  in  academic  work.  The 
institution  has  no  plans  for  discontinuing*  preparatory  Work,  as  its 
charter  require  the  maintenance.of  a secondary  school. 


EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  junior  college  offers  courses  in  arts  and  science,  agriculture, 
industries,  and  home  economics,  with  ^special  emphasis  on  teacher  * * 
training.  The  high-school  and  junior-college  work  are  closely  corre-  * 
Iftted,  the  curriculum  extending  over  a period  of  six  years. 

In  1926-27,  10  courses  were  being  conducted  in  the  college,  com- 
irising  psychology,  economics,  sociology,  English,  trigonometry, 
college  algebra,  chemistry,  Latin,  and  French.  On  accoynt  of  the 
act  that  the  institution  has  issued  no  catalogue,  it  was  difficult  *to 
obtain  adequate  information^  regarding  its  aAdemic  program.' 

, EJNTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

e 

Admission  to^the  junior  college  is  based  upon '^adiiation  from  aji 
accredited  secondary  school.  Of  the  nine  freshmen  admitted  in , 
1926-27,  seven  entered  from  the  Princess  Anne  Academy’s.. prepare 
itoiy  school  and  two  were  from  outside  high  schools.  None  furnished  * 
(rmscripte  of  records.  Students  are  accepted  in  the  junior  college 
with  a maximum  of  one  eonditioned  subject,,  wffich  must  be  worked 
off  by  the  epd  of  the  first  yea*.  None  hkve  been  admitted  since  the 
joBior  college  was  inaugurated  two  years  ago. 
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GRADVATIO^  REQUIREMENTS 

Total  requirements,for  graduation  in  the  junior  college  include  ft 
semester  hours  of  credit.  Prescribed  work  in  a number  of  fund*, 
mental  subjects  is  included  in  the  different  curricula  offered. 

ENROUMENT 

The  junior  college  opened  with  4 ptudents  in  1926-26  and  increaaei) 
to  11  students  in  1926--27.  Of -the  11  enrolled  in  1926-27,  9 veit 
re^stered  in  the  first-year  class  and  2 in  the  seqond-jeaf  class.  The 
allege  has  not  been  operating  long  enough  to  provide  any  importuil 
data  on  student  mortality.  Attendance ‘in  the  institution’s  second- 
ary school  has  shown  a gradual  decline  during  the  past  five  yem; 
Between  1922^23- And  1926-27  there  was  a loss  of  34  students, or 
23.3  per  cent!  The  high-dchool  enrollment  for  this  period  is  v 
' foUows:  145  students  in  1922-23,  138  in  1924-26:  120  in  1925-26 
and  111  in  1926-27.  ' ' . ’ 

FACULTY 

The  junior-col[ege  facnlty>of  the  Pripcess  Anne  Academy  is  com* 
p<^d  of  6 members,  5 ot  whom  teach  in  both  the  college  ahd  high 
school.  The  staff  h^  not  yet  been  classified  as  to  rank,  all  roemben 
ei^  designated  as  instructors.  The  academic  organization  has  not 
been  divided^  into  departments  of  instruction.'^ 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  schpd’^d^i^  th^  survey  committee 
found  that  most  of  the  instructors  were  ieWdhing  related  ^ubjeota, 
with  two  exceptions.  The  instructor  in  English  was  teachink'S 
hifltoiy  class  and  the  instructor  in  Latin  was  .also  giving  instruotion 
in  English. 

Training  of  the  stpff  is  of  only  a mediocre  *quali^,  a third  of  the 
na^bers  not  yet  having  obtained  undergraduate  degrees. 

- . Table  \A.— ^Training  of  faculty-  - 
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. A'  study  of  Table  l4  shows  that  ftiree  of  the  undergraduate  degnei  - 
-were  obtained  from  negro  mstitutions,  while  no  information  I 
furnished  as  to  the  place  whererthe  foqrih  was  secured.  Two  c/ 
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the  mstructors  have  masters’  degrees,  one  being  obtained  by  cor> 
respondcnce  from  an  obscure  proprietary  correspondence  ^hool. 

This  teacher  is  doing  graduate  work.  One  other  member  of  the 
gUff  is  pursuing  advanced  study. ' • 

The  salaries  paid  by  the  institution  tS"  the  mepibers  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  are  genelrally  low.  Except  .for  the  principal,  who  receives 
12,240,  and  one  instructor,  who  is  paid  11,620  annually,  the  stipend 
of  the  remainder  of  the  faculty  ranges -from  1900  to  $1,200.  Such 
low  remuneration  is  not  of  a characii^^nd^ire  initiative  oh  the  pArt 
of  the  teachers  and  renders  it  difficult  for4liem  to  secure  additional 
training  through  the  pursuit'^of  graduate  stu^jf^  the  stimmef,  ^ 
None  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  has  excessite  s^ont 
dock-hour  loads.  According  to  the  teaching  schedules,  two  have 
loads ^of  less  than  ipo  student  clock  hours  per.  week,  two  between 
100  and  200  hours,  and  two' between  200  and  300  hours.  These  fig- 
ures are  based  on  both  the  college  and  high-school  work  being  done , 
by  the  staff.  ‘ ‘ ' 

Ad  even  distH^utiol^of  the  college  work  has  been  arranged  afe  far 
as  the  number  of  hours  per  week  of  teaching  of  the  aoad^mic  staff  is 
concerned.  One  member  has  a load  of  5 hours  per'  week,  one  9 . * 
hours,  one  11  hours,  one  18  hours,  and  two  20  hours.’  ‘While  two 
members  t«ach  20  hours  per  week,  it  is  not  belfeved  that  their* 
work  is  burdensome,  as  the  greater  proportion  of  it  is'  high-school 
instruction.  - * 

• Because  of  the^lunited  enrollment  in  the  junior  college,  the 
classes  are  small,  ranging  between  2 and*  10  students  in  aize.'-»In 
a total  of  10  classes  were  taught,  4 of  which  contained  less 
than  5 stiidents-and  6 of  which'  contained  bfetween  5 and  10  students. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

^ ft 

The  Princess  Anne  Ackderoy  has  no  library,  the  institution  having 
Dot  yet  replaced  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1924. 

The  scientific,/ laboratories  were  also  destroyed  at  that  time*and  • 
have  only  been  paxtially  replaced.  ’ Chemistiy  and  physics  equipment 
is  meager  and  itff  total  value  is  not  over  $1,000.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  install  a. biological  laborato^. 

extracurricular  activities  . ‘ ( 

Athletiu  activities  at  the  institution  are. administAred  by  a joint 
committee  of  the  faculty  and  the  students,  comprising  three  tbachers 
Uji  three  members  of  the  student  body.  'Princess  Anne  Academy 
is  a menlber*of  the  Scholaatic  Athletic  AWeiation,  which  includes 
•ohools  located  in  the  States  of  New-  Jersey,  Delaware,  Penn^yl- 
’vuia,  and  Maryland.  ,The  by-laws  of  this  aasociation  are  enforced 
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in  protecting  the  purity-  of  athletics,  preventing  professionaliin 
and  preserving  scholarship^  . ' . 

There  are  no  fraternities  nor  ^ferities  at  the  school,  t A nuiub«r 
of  student  organizations  iiave  been  esUblishi^d,  including^he*  Bird 
Lyceum^  Senate^  Success  Club,  Morganite,  a paper,  and  a glee  club. 
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As  revealed  in  the  foregoing  report,  'the,  Prin cess  rAVne  Acadcinj 
has  not  realized  to  any  great  extent  its  possibilities' as  the  aegit) 
land-grant  college  of  Maryland. 

.The  institution  suffered. considerable  loss  from  a fire  which  parth 
destroyed  itsf  plant  !p  1924  and  which  has  materially  retarded  iu 
eiq^Dsion.  With  a regular  annual  income  from  Feder^  and'StsU 
appropriations,  however,  opportunities'  seern  to  have  existed  fw 
- aohieveraent  far  ^eyond  tha^  so  fhr  attained  by  the  school.  ‘ 

The  mission  of  *tho  Prin<^ss  Anno  Academy  is  largely  centered 
in  secondary  educatioo,  a field  whi9h  is  being  gradually  cojntracted 
pn  account  of  the  cstablishm^i(tj{i^  free  public  high  schools  for  negrott’ 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  TWo  .y^hrs  ago  a funior  college  waS  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time,  but  its  development  has  been  slow,  tin 
authorities  Df  the  school  apparently  bei,ng  reluctant  to  emphssui 
it  at  thef  expense  of  the  preparatory  work. 

The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion- Jbhat' the  Pnneess  An® 
Academy  is  being  handicapped  by  th'e  lack-of  V^vignrotis  attitude 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  far  its  The  fact  that  the 

institution  has  no  organization  for  securitf'contact  vHth  prospechfe 
students  and  that  no  catalogue  has  been  ^liajbiished  .presenting  ite 
Mademic  prograni  is  bvidence  of  the  absen<!e',of  a progrbsave  8{>int 
b ite  administration.  In  view  of,  present  conditions,  thd  following 
recommendations  are  made;  * //  ' 

. That  the  government  of  the  school  be  vested  in  an. independent 
board  of  tnistees  in  order  that  it  may  have  Wunilivided  attenUon 

of  those  responsible  for. its. welfide..  / 

That  when  this  change  bap  been  effected  the  rnstitution  be  pro- 
dded with  its  own  president  separate  and  distmet  from  the  efecu- 
li  ve  head  of  Morgan  College.  • • ‘ ^ * ' 

That,  the  academic  program  of  the  institution  to  oi^anized  into 
a continuous  four-yekr  senior  high  school  junioi:;^ege  course  so 
arranged  rfs  to  iptegrate  tto^Vork  and^miimte  the  present  sharp 
degtarcation  between  the  last  years  at  high  ^ool  and  the  firet* 
years  bf  college.* . • 

Tha^  as  the  negro  land-grant  coifege  of  Maiybnd,  specittl  ^mpb^' 
OB,be  placed  on  agriculttoal,  mechania  ar^*  and<home-econoSoi; 
ma^uction  of  jtinior-coUege' atandard.  ^ ' ' ' 
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That,  because  of  tEe-^^ing*  neecf  for  colored  public-school 
teachers  in  the  State,  teacher- training  courses  be  established ' in 
the  college  of  such  quality  as  to  secure  recognition  from  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Education. 

i.,That  .the  faculty  either  be  reorganized  or  its  present  metebers 
afforded  opportunities  to  secure,  additional  traiping. 

That  the  institution  sot  aade  sufficient  funds  in  its  budget  for 
the  publication  of  an  annual  catalogue. 

That  steps  be  taken  at  once,  (ot  the  replacement  of  thfe  libraiy 
destroyed  by  fire  and  that  in;  the  purchase  of  new  books  attention 
be  directed  .to  acquiring  works  suitable  td>  a senior  high  scKool- 
juuior  college  library.  ' 

That  cheAistiy  and  physics  laboratories,  which  have, only  bepn 
partly  replaced,  be  further  strengthened,  and  that  a biological  lab- 
oratory be  installed  in.  the  coUege.  ''' 

That  the  necessary  forms*  and  other  records  be.  provided  and  a 
standard  systerh  of  student  accounting  inaugurated  for  the  benefit 
of  thfe  junior  college.  * * * ■ 

'That  the  level  of  (salaries  paid  the  momber8.of  the  college  teaching 
staff  be  raised.  ^ . /■ 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Comnn  -rntroilartloii— Howard  Dnlrenlty,  Waabtoftoo;  Admlniatrailoa-Phyilcal  plaDt»Vda» 
Iknal  pm»ram-Oraduatloo  r«quireiniioU-CoD«r)  of  appHod  adonw-Othor  tcbools  add  rollera-^' 
Onduiie  wotk-Enrolbneot-Do(rcea  granted— Pacutijr—Trainliif  of  facultiaa-TMcbioa  loada— 
Cdurailonal  equipment— Eitractirrlcular  actlTlUaa— CoDclusions 


• Due  to  the  fact  that  Howard  Unii^rsity  is  located  in  the  Natiohal 
Cipital  and  that  this  institution  receives  lar^^e  annual  appropriations 
trotn  the  Federal  Government,  the  District  of  Columbia  stands  first 
imong  all  the  States  in  the  higher  education  of  the  Negro. 

According  to  the  latest  statistios,  the  negro  population  of  the  Dis- 
I Irict  is  123,109.  Howard  Univeraitj  has  an  enrollment  of  2,118 
foUe^  .sttrdents;  so  that  the  proportion  of  negroes  obtaining  higher- 
learning  is  184  to  every  10,000  inhabitants.  This  is  exclusive  of  a 
negro  normal  school  operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was 
not  included  in  .this  survey.-  A considerable  proportion  of  the  attend- 
ance at  Howard  is  'from  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  however, 
and  the^  figures  do  not,  therefore,  accurately  represent  attendance 
by  the  negro  Tmpulation  of  the  District.^  ~ . 

{Jegro  higher  education  is ‘further  facilitated  in  the  District  by  the 
ncellent  high-school  advantages  and  the  large  number  obtaining  seo- 
ondaiy  education.  Out  of  the  total  population,  302  negro  youths  in 
10,000  inhabitants  are  atten^ng  preparatory  schools.  The 
.white  popula^n  of  the  District  of  Columbia  totals  397,000  and  there 
aft  9,756  white  students  obtaining  secondaiy  education,  or  245  per 
10,000  inhabtjtants,  so  that  the  ratio  of  negroes  enrolled  in  high  schools 
actually  exc^s  that  of  whites. 

^ Jhe  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  mainfains  a 
aaparate  unit  for  the  promotion  of  negro  education  under  the  super*  * 
n^n  of  a first  assistant  superintendent  of  schools.  The  work  of 
Ihh  unit,  however,  is  largely  concentrated  in  elementary  jnd  second- 
aiy education  and,  but  for  the  certification  of  graduates  as  teachers* 
in  the  pliblic  Khools,  no  actual  supervision,  except  jn  tHe  case  lof  the 
nonnal  sphool,  is  exercised  over  higher  educational  institutidiu.  • The 
negro  normal  school  in  the  District' is  conducted  and  fifllicially  accred- 
'itod  by  the  Board  of  Eklucation  of  the  District  of"  Columbia.  No 
(tla^ooghip  exists  betwMiv  ^oii^iiiBataoo  and  Howaid  Uni^ereity.. 
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. ' ' ' Waahingim,  D.  C. 

Howwd  Univereiiy  was  founded  in  1866,  just  after  the  close  d 
tile  Civil  War.  It  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress  paaid  i 
in  M^h,  1867,  and  nained  after  Gen. 'Oliver  Otb  Howard,  phiUn. 
thropiat  and  commissioner  Of  the  FVeedmen’s  Bureau.  Originally  tU 
institution  was  planned  for  the  education  t>f  colored  youth  in  tbe 
'ministry,  but  almost  from  i(s^  inception  if  included  nearly  ^ thi 

• branches  of  higher  education.  Both  white  and  negro  stu^lents  iv 
tended  the  lobool  for  a brief  time  .-after  ite  establishment.  Latv 

• it  became  a university  exclusively  for  the  colored  race. 

In  its  early  history  the  institution  was  supported  principally  by  tlie 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  but  in  1873  this  agency  went  opt  of  e.xistence 
^ Subsequently  it  was  maintained  largely  through  private  contributiois 

• and  donations*  The  Federal  Government  in  1879  granted  an  annuil 
subsidy  to  the  university  amounting  to  110,000.  This  subsidy  hu 
•been  increased  grajlually  and /ot  the  Gscal  year  1927-28  the  institutku 
“■receivpd*  $368,000  from  the  United  l^tates  Government,  *of  whki 

$218,000  was  for  maintenance  and  $15Q,000  for  capital  outlay.  All 
Federal  appropriations  for  its  support  are  made  through  the  DepuV 
mentof  the  Interior,  the  university  reporting  annually  totheSecreUiy 
' of  the  Interior  regarding  expenditures.  « 

• Howard  University  is  a privately  controlled  institution,  governed 
by  a self-perpetuating  board  of  28  trusty  of  whom  22  are  regulwlj 
elected  and  8«  are  honorary  members.  The  regular  trustees  serw  I 
for  a^term  of  three  years  each  and  are  elected  in  groups  of  seven  of 
eight  every  year.  There  are  1^  whites  and  13  negroes  now  servingoo 
the  board.  The  present  membership  is  made  up  chiefly  of  leadiig 

. educators,  juriate,  publiciste,  clergymen,  and  other  prominent  citusB 
from  widely-scattered  parts  of  the  country.  Ten  of  the  trustees  in 
residents  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  6 of  Now  York  City,  8 of  Boston,! 
offNew  Haven,  .Conn.,  1 of  Chicago,  1 of  Cambridge,  Maas.,  1 d 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1 of  Newport,  R.  I„  1 of  Austin.  Tex.,  I o( 
Chattanooga,  and  1 of  Baltimore. 

The  board  of  trustees  meets  twice  a year.  It  is  orgBpined  into 
16  standing  committees  for  the  gbveminent  of  tbe  university.  (K 
these  committees,  the  principal  pnes  are  the  executive  oonunittw, 
which  ihoets  once  a month,  and  the  finance  committee,  which  mMli 
every  week.  The  executive  head  of  the  yniversity  is  an  ex-offido 
member  of  all  standing  committees  of  the  board. 

*HowMd  Uniuersity  is  the  only  institution  of  higher  learning  h 
the  United  Statee  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  raoe 'Ozolusivtlf 

• nuuntmning  a^  oompleto  university  organization  including  undto 
ifceduate,  graduate,  and  ,profeesional  schoola.  It  is  orffanized  into 
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th6  following  divisions r College  of  liberal  arts;  college  of  education; 
college  of  applied  science;  school  of  medicine,  including  the  medical, 
denhil,  and  pharmaceutical  colleges;  school  of  music;  school  of 
religion;  and  school  of  law.  ' | 

The  liberal  arts  college  of  the  university  has  been  accredited  by 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatoiy  Schools  of  the  Middle 
Sut^  and  Maryland  since  1921.  The  college  of  medicine  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  and  is 
reted  .Class  A by  the"  American  Medical  Association,  this  rating 
litving  been  in  effect  since  1892,  ‘^he  school  of  pharmacy  has  1)600 
reoognizcd  as  standard  by  the  Association  of  the  American  CoUeges 
of  Pharmacy,  the  date  of  reco^itioii  being  *1927.  The  dental  col- 
lege is  a member  of  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools. 

school  of  law  has  recently  applied  for  admission  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools,  which  maintains  fixed  standards  for 
membership. 

Students  completing  the  liberal  arts  college  of  Howard  Univei^ 
lity  are  accepted  generally  by  graduate  schools  of  principal  imiver- 
dtiw.  Included  among  these  are  the  Universities  of  Flpnsyl- 
fooia,  Illinois,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Columbia  University,  and 
Ohio  State  University.  The  college  of  education  has  been  accred- 
ited upon  Class  A basis  by  the* North  Carolina  State  Departmeni 
of  Education,  and  a number  of  other  States  grant  State  teachers 
oortificates  to  graduates  of  Howard  University  when*  specifically 
recommended  by  the  dean  of  education  of  the  institution. 

Id  1926-27,  Howard  University  enrolled  2,118  eolle^  students, 
1)f  whom  about  63  per  cent  wore  men  and  37  per  cent  women.  The 
geographical  xlistribulion  of  the  student  body  is  botb^national  and 
iotomational  in  scope,  36  States  and  10  foreign  countries  being 
represented.  Of  the  total  enrollment  in  1926-27,  only  39  per  cent 
Cline  from  the  District  of  Columbia  as  compared  witb  58  per  cent 
from  outside  States  and  3 per  cent  from  foreign  countries. 

ADMINISTRATION  , . ' . 

The  administrative  authority  of  Howard  University  is  lodged 
in  the  president  under  4,he  general  supervision  of  the  board  of  true- 
leei.  The  institutipp  operates  on  an  annual  budget,  which  is  car©' 
fully  scrutinized  by  the  board’s  finance  committee>''  before  being 
wbmitted  to  the  trustees  for  final  approval.  This  committee*  also 
kwps  in  close  touch  with  the  direction  of  the 'financial  polides.*  For 
lire  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  the  institution  had  an  operatina 
Weim  $17,241.19.  ^ ^ . ■ 

, Howard  Univeraity  ia  eup^rted  chiefly  by  Federal  appropriations. 
Rodent  fees,  and  interest  on  radowmeni  aa  shown  by  the  aocom- 
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panyiog  table  srivingj'ts  reveDuea  from  different  aouroea  for  tW' 
past  five-year  period: 
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In  1920-27  the  Uitnl  gross  income  of  the  institution  amounted  to 
I736;824.48  Of  this  amount,  60.7  per  cent  was  derived  fnmi  Fodtnl 
^propriations;  4.5  per  cent  from  interest  on  endowment;  2.6  per  mi 
from  gifte  for  current  e.xpeii0es;  30.7  per  cent  from ’student  fea;0J 
per  cent  from  dental  infirmary;  0.5  ppr  cent  from  dormitory  reotib 
and  0.3  per  cent  from  athletic  field  fund. 

Th^  figures,  however;  do  not  represent  the  not  educational  optr- 
atmg  income  of  the  university  for  this  year.  Included  in  the  FodanI 
appropriations  are  capital  outlays'amouiUing  to  $229,435.06,  Icavaj; 
the  income  from  Um  source  for  actual  mamtcnance  $218,000.  Sini“ 
the  income  under  the  heading  “Athletic  field  fund"  repre^ 
revenues  for  athletic  purpose.  Thin  totala‘$l,925.39,.---l5eduac? 
these  ainountS)  the  net  educational  operating  income.ofthe  institutia 
for  1926-27  was  $504,770.68. 

On  the  basis  of  the  figures  presented  ip^able  1,  the  revenues  of 
Howard  University  have  shown  a st^adf^wth  during  the  pastfw 
years.  Between  1922-23  and.^5-2^  the  increase  limounted  to 
$254,013.80,  a gain  of  59.2  p6r  cent.  Federal  appropriations  advailiel 
106.3  per  cent,  including  capital  outlays  for  new  buildings;  intaren 
on  endowment,  86.7  per  cent;  ai^d  student  fees,  4.5  percent.  Th« 
were  d^reases  of  57.3  por  cent  in  gifts  for  current  expenses,  20.4 it 
dental  infinnary  receipts,  16.8  per  cent  in  dormitory  ratals,  and  IW 
per  cent  in  interest  and  ^rentals.  The  operating  deficit  bf  the  3inji| 
room  was  reduced  by  $2,wl.41  or  41  per  cent  during  this  periods 

The  total  productive  endowment  fund  of  Howard  UniverlO 
amounted  to  $744,116.76  as  of  June  30,  1927.  Of  this  total,  $4^ 
240.83  comprised  an  endowment  for  the  school  of  medicine,  $16^ 
126.92  for  general  puiposee,  $87,651,70  for  professorships,  $65,03ill 
for  scholarships,  and  student  aid,  afld  $1,263.60  for  misoenMiwY 
objects.  A la^e  gain  has  been  made  in  t^  productive  endownait 
of  the  institution  during  the  .past  five  yeert,  "Between  1922-23  lii 
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iW6-27,  Uie  endowrmont  advanced  1422,789.54,  an  increase  of*  131.5 
pfr  cent.  Tho  annual  yield  from  the  productive  endowment  ha$  been 
ipproximatdy  6 per  c^nt  for  tho  past  flve  yeara. 

Fees  assessed  againat  students  attending  the  institution  range  from 
1175  to  1206  per  year,  A matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  againat 
.ill  students  registering  in  the  university.  In  the  collcgea  of  libcn 
educaUon,  and  appli^  science,  the  tuitiqn  ia  $120  annually, 
iddition  to  which  are  laboi^ry  tees  ranging  from  $3  to  $7.50  and  ou 
i^tic  fee  of  $5.  Thofe  is  a generll  fee  of  $.3  in  the  school  of  tnusic, 
with  a charge  of  from  $4  to  $18  for  two  lessons  per  week.  In  the 
acbool  of  law,  the  tuition  is  $125  per  year,  and  library  and  atlileUo  feea 
total  $7.50.  Charges  for>  attendance  in  the  school  of  medicine  are 
M follows:  Medical  college  tuition,  $200;  dental  college  tuition,  $175; 
ud  pharmaceutical  cpllege  tuition,  $150  per  year.  Kach  student  in 
the  school  of  medicine  must  also  pay  thej  athletic  fee  of  |5  annually 
md  laboratbiy  fees.  No  tuition  is  chargtMl  students  enrolling  in  the 
•ehool  of  the<^|jv,its  only  fee  being  $5  forj  matriculation  and  a librtur 
ud  athletic $5.  ' 

Under  the  system^  conducting  four  quartere  of  school  work  each 
year,  many  scents  working  their  way  through  the  colleges  registor 
for  one  qu^t^r  and  after  completing  it  drop  out  to  earn  enough 
nonej^  pay  tho  e.xponse^of  attending  the  ne.vt  quarter.  A groat 
4u)  of  employment  is  available  for  studenta  in  tho  city  of  Washinj^n. 
To  facilitate  the  securing  o£  jobs  for  students' the  wnivereity  opoXtes 
tn  employment  bureau  in'  charge  of  the  dean  of  men.  In  addaion 
10  an  endowment  scholarship  fund  amounting  to’  $65,000,  with  an 
unual  income  of  $3,257,  tho  institution  has  a s^dent-aid  fund  from 
which  loans  are  made  to  needy  students.  ' . 

The  survey  committee,  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  onei^ 
displayod  by  the  admiiiistrative  oflicials  of  Howard  University  m 
unsting  studenU  to  ovenome  financial  obstacles.  The  policy  of 
operating  four  quarters  each  year  combined  with  the  maintenance  of 
OTSDing  classes  b alTordiug  higher  educational  advantages  for  the 
Mgro  youth  of  the  Dbtriot  of  Columbia  and  contiguous  territory  that 
woyld  nol  be  available  otherwise. 

The  buBiness  offices  of  the  university  are  well-organized  and 
equipp^.  More  space,  however,  b needed,  asr  there  b-' considerable 
^estion  in  the  quarters  pro^vided  for  thb  work.  The  business 
are  in  chaigo  of  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  uiiiversity,  who 
I^4ed  by  an  ^idtant  secretary-treasurer,  chief  clerk,  cashier  and 
bokkeeper,  asabtant  cashier  and  bookkeeper,  bookkeeper,  and  six 
OTO  aM^tenographera.  The  accounts  are  kept  in  firet-rate  con- 
won  and  are  audited  annually  by  outside  certified  public  aocountanta. 

^ A widely  scattered  system  of  handling  student  records  exbte  iti  the' 
wiversity,  leading  to  considerable  duplication  of  effort,  lost  motion, - 
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and  lack  of  centralized  responsibility.  While  a large  central  regisin. 
tion  bfficff  is  maintained  in  chaij^e  of' a full-time  registrar  with  a font 
of  four  employees,  its  work  includes  only  tbe  handling  of  the  studtot 

* records  of  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  education,  applied  science,  and  tin  I 
school  of  ituaic.  Registration,  admission*,  and  other  student  recoHi 
of  the  school  of.  medicine,  dental  and  pharmaceutical  colleges,  rtligin  ! 
and  law,  wWch  comprise  the, graduate  and  professional  divisioMoli 
the  institution,  are  handed  by*  the  deans  of  these  schools  and  coDcga 

In  its  examination  into  this  Institutional  function,  the  ‘sur?^ 
committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  present  plan  of  distributinf 
student-registration  and  record  among  five  or  six  oflBcials  of"theunir«^ 
sity  organization  is  a doubtful  administrative  policy.  The  keeping 
of  all  student  records,  including  the  graduate  schools  and  coDegeg, 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  central  registrar's  o*ffice,  thus  relieving 

• the  deans  of  these  divisions  from  the,perform<hrce  of  routine  work  ol 
this  type  and  permitting  them  to  devote  more  time  to  their  academic 
duties. 

The  committee  found  the  central  oflSce  Vell  organized  for  assuming 
the  responsibility  of-  this  additional  work.  In  the  handling  of  tke 
student  thri  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  education,  applied  science, 

^and  music  ^n  exceptionally  complete  set  of  formg  has  been  provided. 
The  permanent  student  record  is  an  uhusually  |ood  form,  the  con-*’ 
tents  being  sufficient  to  serve  every  ^)urpose.  Most  of  the  reporte 
in  use  are  of  uniform  size, ^ so  that- they  can  be  attached  and  readily 
filed,*.  The  registrar's  office  also  issues  a manual  td  evetj  student 
, that  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  him  in  keeping  a record  of  hii 
academic  work.  * * 

Fltrw^a^niyersity  has  an  organized 'alumni  association,  .which  k 
growing  in  scope.  Severt^l  years  ago,  a field  secretary  was  appointed 
id  a suite  of  offices  set  aside  in  the  administration  building  as  head* 
carters  for  the  ^iganization.  . 'The  fjeld  secretary  is  doing  effectirt 
wo^  jn  preserving  an  accurate  recor^  of  all  graduates  and  former 
stu^nta,  their  whereabouts  and  the  Imea  of  work  in  which  they  in 
eng%ed,  in  interpreting  the  institution  to  the  outside  world,  and  b 
aiding  in  financial  campaigns  for  upbuildmg  and  improvement. 
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PHYSICAL  \laNT 

The  physical  plant  of  Howard  University  consists  of  26  acres  of 
land  and  22  buildings.  AU  of  the  land  is  used  ‘for  campus  purposely 
is  6ittuat6d  within  tho  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Washington^  sad 
has  an  estimated  value  of  $744,097.64  based  on  an  apprais^  made  by 
a committee  of  bonkers  and^business  men  in  1908.’^  The  buildings  ill 
valued  at  $1,031,088.66  and  the  equipment  and  movable  property  at 
$479,^00,  the  latter  representing  ita  book  value.  • ‘ ,( 
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On  a basis  of  these  figures^  the  entve  plant,  inciudii^  Jand,  buildings, 
ind  equipment,  u worth  12, 254,686,1^9.  Through'  capital  outlays 
authorized  by  Congress  the  value  of  the  plant  is  to  be  augmented  by 
(he  sum  of  $520,000.  These  additions  include  a new  medical  building, 
which  is'boing  erected  at  a cost  of  $370,000,  and  a new.girl's  dormitory, 
for  which  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  has  been  made.  « 

•»»0f  -the  25  buildings  on  the  ctfmpus,  17  are  old  structures  of^the 
oonhre-resisting  type.  Five  of  the  ’buildings  nre  modern  and  fir^ 
proof.  Although  the  Federal  Government  has  recently  madb  pro- 
yigion  for  rhther  extensive  improvements 'in  the  plant,  serious  need 
exists  for  the  replacement  in  thp  immediate  IJ<«re  of  a nuftiber  of 
buildings  the  campus^  The  institution  carries  insurance  on  all 
the  structures,  each,  including  contents,  being  insured  separately. 
Activities  of  the  universli^g^Miter  arouncLwhat  is  known  as  the  main 
building,  a large  four-^tory  brick  structure ‘greeted  in  1870,  in  which 
are  located  the  administrative  and^usiness  ofRces,  This  •building, 
which  coptaiiis  23  rocitation^Vooms  and  2 laboratories,  is  utilized 
almost  entirely  for  academi^and  'administrative  purposes.  The  stairs 
are  of  steel,  but  floors  and  partitions  between  the  different  recitation 
foon^s  are  of  wood.  The  building  is  a fire  hazard.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  survey  cofnmittee,  urgent  necessity,  exists  for  the  immediate 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  of  this  structure.  ' 

The' principal  buildings  of  the  liberal  arts,  applied  science,  and 
music  divisions  of  the  university  are  Thirkield  Soience  Hall,  Applied 
Science  Building,  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Carnegie  Library, 
Thirkield  Science  Hall,  which  ii  a fafrly'  moden^tructure  built  in' 
1909,  is  three  stories  in  height  and  contains  39  r^ms,  the  majority 
of  which  are  used  for  laboratories.  The  Applied  Science  Bhilding  , 
Is  also  a modem  brick  structure  erected  in  19J0,  This  building, 
used  entirely  for  «recitdtion  and  laboratory  purposes,  contains  eight 
recitation  rooms,  four  large  laboratories  .and  shops,  and  several 
offices.  ' 

yThe  Conservatory  of  Music,  an  old-fashioned  building  erected  in 
1870,  was  or^nally  planned  as  a residence.  Although  providing  14 
rooms  for  recitation  uod' studios,  it  is  unsuitable  for  the  needs  of  the 
music  department  of  the  university.  ’ The  dining  hall,  erected  in 
1922,  is  of  j)rick  construction,  three  stories  high,  and  is  an  excellent 
building  throughout.  In  addition  to  being  utilized  as  a refeotoiy  it 
provides  a number  of  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories,,  including  a 
model  apartment  for  the  home  economics  department.  Cariiegie 
library,  a building  erected  in  ^0(59,  is*  two  stories  in  height  and  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  library  purposes.  |Tho  offices  of  the 
pr^ident  are  located  here.  There  is-  one  large*' recitation  room 
■•ngnod  to'  the  college  of  education  iif  the  basement.  A large 
diipol  is  located  on  the  campus  near  the  main  building.  . 
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8U^Y  OK  NEGRO  OOLLEOB8  AND  UNIVERSmBS 

The  present  medical  building,  which  is  being  replaced \ by  a.ut 
structure  -with  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government,  ia  ton 
stories  in  height  and  contains  39  rooms,  which  are  utilized  for  redUi 
tion,  laboratories,  an  amphitheater,  and  medical*  library.  Another 
structirre  used  by  the  medical  school  is  the  dental  college  buildili^ 
which  is  an  old  two-story  struclure  with  12  rooms  erected^in  186). 

. The  law  building  i§  the  only  structure  owned  by  the  university  that 
is  not  located  on  the  camplis  proper.  It  is  situnfed  on  Judiciuj 
Square  in  the  city  of  Washington,  is  three  Stories  in  height,  and  cob- 
' tains  12  rodm^  the  larger  proportion  being  used  for  recitation.  Two 
rooms  in  this  building  house  a fairly  large  library.  , 

Dormitory  facilities  of  the  institution  are  limited  to  Miner  uxi 
Clark  Halls.  The  former  is  a three-story  structure  containing  12i 
rooms,  and  is  used  exclusively  as  Hvfng  quarters-for  girl  students.’  Ai  * 
, ‘ previously  stilted,  it  is  being  replaced  by  a new  girls'  dormitory  il 
a cost  of  $150,000.  Clark  Hall  is  one  of  the  older  buildings  on  the 
campus  having  been  originally  built  in  1870.  It  ia  four  stories  in 
height  and  contains  115  rooms,  all^of  which  are  used  as  dormitoritt 
for  boy.studeDts  except  4 rooms  that  have  been  converted  into  lab- ' 
^ oratorios  and  shops.  In  its  examination  of  the  physical  plant, 
survey  committee  found  Clark  Hall  in  a condition  of  disrepair, 
insanitary,  .and  nearing  the  end  pf  its  usefulness  as  living  quartm 
for  students.  That  the  best  type  of  acadenuc  work  can  not  be 
attained  by  students  occnpying  such  quarters  is  evident  by  a ciusoiy 
examination  of  rooms  in  the  building.  •, 

Aihon^he  other  structures  on  the  campus  is  a^no  now  up-to-date 
gymnasium  erected  in  1925.  This  budding  contains  all  moden 
improvements  with  running  track,  shower  liaths,  swimming  pod, 
and  ^mnasium  apparatus.  A number  of  rooms  are  used  for  reciU* 
tion  purposes  including  quarters  for  the  military  science  and  tactia 
department.  The  president’s  home  consists  of  a large  rosidenoe 
valQed  at  $20,500,  jvhilo  fotir  other  smaller,  residences  are  used  li 
• dwellings  by  professors  and  their  families. ' ' ' . 

^be  grounds  are  well  kept  ahd  present  a fairly  attract!  re  appotf- 
an^.  ^On  accoimt  of  the  age  of  some  of  the  buildings  upkeep  ii 
difhcull.  ^ ^ 

Care  of  the. buildings  and  the  campus  is  in  charge  of  a superin* 
^ tendon t,  who  works  under  the  direct  suporviaioir  of  the  secretary* 
treasurer  and  business  manager.  The  corps  employed  ,for  thii 
..  purpose  includes  3 carpenters,'  1 plumber,  1 electrician,  and  2 laboran 
Additional  mechanics,  skilled,  and  unskilled  laborers  are  hired  fron 
time  to  time  for  special  work.  All  large  repair  jobs,  such  as  roofin|» 
painting,  and  laying  of  roads,  are  let  by  contract  tjirough  competitn 
" "bidding.  There  are  also  employed  2 yr^tchmen,  a fuU>time  janitv 


for  each  building,  and  * number  of  student  aaaiatants. 
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* ’ EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

To  be  admitted  to  the  colleges  of  l^jbcnal  arts,  education,  applied 
^ience,  and  t^ie  school  of  music,  applicants  must  present  15  units  of 
s^ndary-scbool  work,  including  ^he  following  Z,  which  are  prescribed 
for  all  students:  English,  3 unil.8;  algebra,  1 } geometry,  1 ; one  foreign 
lan^age,  2,  or  science  or  history,  2.  Whethfir  o/hot  the  applicant 
dwires  to  be  admitted  ,on  certificate  or  by  examinations,  either  by 
(he  university  or  by  the  college  entrance  examination  boaref" he 
must  present  to  the  uni  rersity  through  the  principal  of  his  school, 

I report  giving  records  of  his  subjects  and  graded  for  tlj[e  four-year 
period,  a statement  regarding  his  character,  scholarly  interest,  and 
'gperial  ability.  The  university  may  receive  a student  without  a 
transcript  of  his  high-school  record;  but  the  transcript  is  no*t  on 
hand  within  a month  after  the  beginning  pf  the  quarter,  he  will^bo 
. required  to  Cake  the  entr^ce  examinations.  • • 

Admission  to  the  school  of  law  is  conditioned  on  the  presentation 
of  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  two  years  of  standard 
dollege  work  of  such  character  as  would  be  acceptable  for  adniission 
to  the  junior  year  of  college.  To  be  admitted  to  the  theological 
college  of  the  school  of  religion,  the  *studont  must  have  received  a 
high-school  education  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  the  graduate  school 
of  the  school  of  religion,  the  applicant  must  have  received  a college 
(duention  or  its  full  equivalent.  , ’ ' 

The  basis  of  admission  to  the  medical  college  is  the  completion  of 
four  years  of  worlp  in  an  accredited  hjgh  school,  with  at  least  15  units 
of  credit,  and  also  the  completion  oIT  two  years  work  or  60  semester 
hours  in  a recognized  college  or  university.  The  required  high- 
school  subjectsTncIude  English,  3 units;, algebra,  1;  plane  geometry, 

1 ;Trench  br  German,  2 ; history  and  civics,  1 ; electives,*  7.  Two  units  ’ 
of  Latin  are  also  urged.  The  college  requirements  mus\  include^2 
credits  ^ follows:  Chemistry,  12  semester  hours;  physics,  8;  biology,  ’ 
8;  English,  8;  French’ or  German,  6.  The  18  electives  remaining 
may  be  distributed  in  comparative  vertebrate  anatomy,  psychology, 
nr  social  science.  Applicants  for  acknisslon  to  the  dental  college  and* 
college  of  pharmacy  must  present  credentials  of  haying  completed 
15  units  of  high-school  work.  '*  * 

Ih  1926-27,  883  freshmen  were  admitted  to  the  colleges  of  liberal 
Mts,  education,  applied  science,  and  the  school  of  music.  All  of 
thew  fulfilled  the  requirements  fd  presenting  official  transcripts  of 
Iheir  high-school  records.  Of  this  number,  515  were  new  students, 
while  383  were  freshmen  students  admitted  the  year  before.  The’ 
latter  had  completed  only  one’  or  two^  quarters  of  ^freshman  work 
during  1925726,  having  temporarily  left -the  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  sufficient  money  to  continXio  their  college  work. 
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1S8  * SURVEY  OF  NEGRO  COLLEGES  ANP  UNIVERSITIEB  ^ 

* ' . 1 
•\  * ^ * * 
Sludent<«  are  admitted  with  a minimum  of’hne  conditioned  nib> 

Ject.  This  condition  must  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of  Uie 

lophomore  year.  The  applicant  can  'not  durirfg  the  freshman  jeir 

I add  this  conditioned  subject  to  the  regular  number  of  college  coum« 

^ usually  prescribed;  it  must  be  included  in  that  number.  A student 

may  bo  conditioned  in  both  algebra  and  geometry  if  he  presents  it 

. least  14  acceptable  Secondary-school  credits  and  removes  allcondi-' 

tions  during  the  freshman  year:  The  number  of  conditioned  stU'  j 

dents  admitted  to  Howard  University  has  been  large,  ^11  bcinj 

enrolled  in  1922-23,  208  in  1923-24,  217  in  1924-25^,  211  in  192&-26, 

and  229  in'1926-27.. 

Unclassified  or  special  students  are  accepted.  They  include  stu- 
dents who  are  not  candidates  for  degree^,  but  who  meet  the  entrance 
requirements.  The  number  of  unclassified  or  special  students  in 
attendance  at  the  institution  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  followi; 

. 9 in  1922-23,  28  m 1923-24,^3  in  1924-26,  32  in  1925-26,  and  12  io 
, 1926-27.  ‘ ' 

As  several  Southern  States  had  not  officially  accredited  negro 
high  schools  through  their  State  departments  of  education,  Howanl 
University  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of'  evaluating  tie 
secondary  credentials  presented  by  .applicants  for  admission.  In 
. order  to  solve  this  problem,  the  registrar  prepared  a list  of  accred* 

' ited  negro  high  schools.  This  list  is  based  on  the  accrediting  mule 
by  the  State  departments  of  education  wherever  such  accrediting 
is  made;  through  information  obtained  on  blank  forms  for  accred- 
iting sent  by  Howard  University  to  the  principals  of  the  diffecenl 
high  schools;  by  a thorough  study  of  the  records  of  the  students  from 
the  difforent  high  schools  as  shown  by  their  class  work  at  Howanl 
University;  and  by  visiting  high  schools. 

The  registrar  has  also  arranged  a plan  of  keeping  accurate  check 
on  the  college  records  of  all  students  in  relation  to  the  records  of  their 
high;school  work.  This  is  done  through  a loose-leaf  book  in  which  the 
records  of  all  freshmen  are  entered  and  grouped  according  to  the  higji 
schools  from  which  .they  come.  As  a result  the  lirst-ypar  college  rwv 
ords  of  the  students  coming  from  any  particular  secondaiy  school  an 
iifstantly  available,  ^hia  permits  an  evaluation  of  the  product  of  aoj 
specific  high  school,  TtVs  the  records  under  this  arrangement  eonUma^ 
to  incrCase.it  will  be  possible  for  the  registrar  to  judge  which 
. high  schools  are  worthy  of  accrediting  and  which  are  not  by.  the  won 
done  by  their  graduates  at  th^  university.  This  institution  olio 
makes  it  a practice  at  regular  intervals  to  send  to  the  principals  of 
the  high  schools  the  records  and  grades  of  their  students  attondio; 
Inward  University,  thus  indicating  subjects  that  perhaps  OMd 
strengthening  in 'the.  high  school.  A number  of  the  principals  of 
the  high  schools  have  utilized  this  opportunity  £o  raise*  the  standardf 
' in  these  studies  so  that  preparation  of  their  students  in  the  futun 
• will  be  of  acceptable  ^qiiaUty.  ^ 
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Craduation  requirements 


I The^  college* of  liberal  arts  offers  programs  Of  study  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  science 
I in  conuiierce,  and  bachelor  of  science  in  chemistry.  These  degrees 
ire^cdnferr^d'on  those  w,bo  have  obUiued  36  units  of  credit  (120 
semester  hours)  exclusive  of  required  work  in  physical  education 
■ud  freshman  lectures. 

The  selection  of  the  courses  offered  for  a degree  must  be  distributed  * 
80  that  at  least  15  units  (50  semester  hours)  shall  be  in  one  of  the 
following  groups  and  4 units  (13)^  semester  hours)  in  each  of  the  tw« 

♦ remaining  groups:  ^ . 

Group  1.  English,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance. 

(iroup  2.  Botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  psj- 
chology,  engineering,  home  economics,  art  and  architecture.  . ^ 

Group  3.  Economics  (including  commerce),  education,  history, 
.philosophy,  political  science,  sociology,  history  of  art. 

Three  units  (10  semester  hours)  of  English,  including  pub'lic  speak- 
ing, are  prescribed  for  all  students.  Students  selecting ‘Groftp  1 as 
their  concentration  group  must  'earn  at  least  six  units  (20  semester 
hours)  ill  languages  other  than  English  and  at  least  three  of  the  total 
number  of  sucU -units  (10  semester  hours)  must  be  in  one  language. 

Students  who  select  Group  # as  their  concentration  group  must 
fuJnll  the  following  requirements:  At  least  four  units  (13 semester 
burs)  in  modem  languages  shall  be  -included  in  the  coUege  credit 
The  U>tal  number  of  units  in  high  school  and  college  shall  be  at  least 

Three  (10  semestsr  hours)  of  these  six  unit?* 


Students  who  present  no  secondary-school  credit  in  mathematic.^ 
other  than  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry  must  earn  three 
units  (10  semester  hours)  in  thjs  subject.  For  evpiy  coUege  half-unit 
m secondary  mathematics  beyond  elementary  a^ebra  and  plane 
geometry  up  to  two  half-umta,  this  requirement  is  diiqinished  by  one 
unit.  This  provision  requires'  that  every  student  in  this  group  shall 
«»m  at  least  one  uriit  (3^  semester  V««)  in  mathematics  in  college. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in- chemistry  must 
Conplete  the  following  epurse  of  stu^:  Chemistry,  19  units  (63  W 
wnester  hours);  mathematics,  6 units  (20  semester  hours);  FrenS 
orGennan,  3 units  (10  semester  hours);. physics,  3 units  (10  semester 
Mura);  mechanical  drawing,  1 unit  (8^  semester  hours);  English^ 2 
•mts  (6H  semester  hours):  economics,  2 units  (6%  semester  houre)* 
Msctives,  4 units  (13^  semester  hours)  from  a selected  list  in  pure 
applied  science  and  engineering. 

btroductoiy  curricula,  usually  two  years  in  extent,  are  also  offered 
by  the  liberal  arts  college.  The  premedical  course  of  study  includes 
Iwo  full  years  of  college  work  or  18  units  (60  semester  hours)  dis- 
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tributpd  Hs  follows;  Ghomistry,  5 units;  physics,  3;  biology,  3'rEng- 
lish,  including  publip  speaking,  3;  French  or  (Serman,  3;  el^tire,  | 
with  physical  ochicntion  and  freshman  lectures. 

A predentai  course,  one  year  ui  extenC,  is  also  offered,  n[neiici- 
deinic  units  (30  seinest^  hours)  being  required.  Students  an 
expected  to  obtain  personal  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects  to  ba 
taken  Introductory  courses  in  journalism  also  have  been  estab- 
lished. A five-year  course  in  nursing  leading  to  a degree  from  the 
college  and  a diploma  in  oursing  is  to  be  established  in  conuecUoD 
with  Freednieu’s  Ilu.spital.  •'  . j 

The  college  . of  education  olTera  curricula  leading  to  the  degromol » 
bachelor  of  science  in  education  and  bachelor  or  arts  in  education,  I 
The' general  rcquireinenta  for  these  iidogrees,  in  addition  to  physical 
education  and  the  freshman  lectures,  include  the  completion  of  36 
tinits  (120  semester  hours)  ,bf  work'  distributed  as  follows;  Every 
student  must  complete  the  three  prescribed  courees  in  English,  and 
one  t'ourse  in  biolpgical  science  is  algo  required^  foreign  language u 
required  of  all  subject  to  the  f(dlowing  arrangements:  A student  who 
receiws  entrance  credit  for  three,  or  more  \inita  (10  semester  hour*) 
in  one  foreign  language  is  not  required  to  take  additional  work  io 
foreign  Iwiguago.  One  who  receives,  entrance  credit  for  loss,  than  3 
units  in  one  foreign  language  must  earn  'm  'coltege  2 uniU  (6^. 
somostar  hours)  in  the  foreign  language  taken  in  -high  whool  or  3 
units  in  some-other  foreign  language.  < 

The  professional  requironiehts  for  these  degrecs^nclude  the  follow- 
ing courses  or  their  equivalent:  Introduction  to  education^  gcncrii 
psychology,  cdiioationaJ  sociology,  technique  of  teaching,  methods  of 
teaching  the  major  sffbjcct,  practice  teaching,  histoiy  and  principles 
of  education.  Eveiy  student  planning  to  teach  specific  subjects 
must  choose  a mdjor  and  usually  a related  minor.  - y 
For  the  bachelor  of  science  in  education  the  student  must  major  io 
one  of  the  following  subjects  or  subject  gropps:  -Applied  art,  botany, 
chenjpstry,  physics,  zoology, 'fine  arts,  home  economics,  music,  and 
physical  education.  To  secure  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  educa- 
tion the  student  must  major  in  English,  history,  foreign  language, 
fnathematics  or  in  some  other  subject,  not  included  in  the  inajon 
offered  under  the  requirements  for  thp  bachelor  jof  science  degree  ii 
education.  ' . ' - , 

The  college  has  worked  out  careftilly  the  essential  sequence  for  the 
teaching  of  majors  including  English,  history,  French,  German,  Span-' 
ish,  Latin,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  and 
e,ducation.  Those  majoring  in  music,  fine  arts,  applied  art,  boiWr 
economics,  or  physical  education  a?e  required  to  follow  fixed  curricult 
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The  collj^e  of  applied  science  offers  aupricula  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  of  science  in  art,  In  archilfeclure,  in  civil,  mechanical  ahd 
electrical  engineering  and  in  homo  economica.  Graduation  require- 
m.ir3  for  the  curriculum  in  Architecture  coiupriae  62.6  units  or  208.3 
gemester  hours,  distributed' as  follows;  Mathematics,  16.7  semester 
I houre  of  credit;  English.  13.3;  foreign  language,  13.3;  physical 
science,  3.3;  art,  38;  physical  education,  1&;  architecture,  82;  and 
engineering,  26.7. 

In  the  curriculum  in  art  ,50.9  units  ox  169.G  semester-hour  credits 
ire  required  for  graduation  on  a basis  of  the  following  worK;  English, 
10 semester  hours  of  credit;  forei^  language,  6.7;  architecture.  3.3; 
psychology,  3.3;  social  .science,  3.3;  physical  ed,ucation,  15;  art 
111.3;  other  subjects,  6.7;  electives,  10.  ' 

The  curriculum  in  applied  art  requites  47  units  or  156.6  semester 
hour  credits  for  graduation,  comprisinl;  the  following  subjects;  Eng- 
lish, lOaemester  hours  of  credit;  physical  science,  10:  social  science 
13.4;  psychology,  3.3;  physical  education,"  15;  foreign  language, -O.?; 
•pplied  art,  61.5;  home  economics,  13..4;  electives,  23.3.  ’ 

The  graduation  requirements  for.the  curriculum  in  civil  engineering 
ira48.5  units  or  161.6  semester-hour  credits,  which  must  be  earned  m 
follows;  Mathematics,  20  semester-hour  credits;  'English,  10;  phya-  ’ 
icilsdence,  20;  social  science,  10;  physical  and  military  tr&ining,  IS** 
civil  engineering,  56.6;  and  other  engineering  30. 

The  graduation  requirements  for  the  curriculum  in  mechanical  engi- 
heerm^  are  51.5  units  or  171,6  somester-ljqur  credits,  which  must  be 
ttijed  as  follows;  Mathematics,  20;  English,  10;  physical  science, 
16^6;  social  science,  10;  physical  and  military  training,  15;  mechanic 
eil  engineering,  63,3 ; and  other  engineering,  36.7. 

I^the  curriculum  in  electrical  engineering  52.5  units  or  176  seftes- 
tOMiour  credits  arq  required  with  the  following  prescribed  courses  of 
iludy:  Mathematics,  20;  English,  10;  physical  scienc,e,  16.7;  social 
weoce.  lO;  physical  and  mill taiy  training,  15;  electrical  engineerinir 
JO;  and  other  engineering,  73.3.  . * 

The  home  economics  department  is  included  as  a division  of  the  col- 
of  applied  science.  Two  courses,  a general,  home  economics'and^ 
idietetic  and  nutrition,  are  offered. ' Qraduation  in  the  general  course 
requires  45  Units  or  1 60  semester-hour  credits,  with  the  following  pre- 
wbed  work;  English,  10;  history.  6.7;  physical  science,  20;  foreign 
Unpiage,  6.7;  social  science,  6.7;  psychology,  3.3;  physical  educa-  ' 
Joa,  15;  art,  23.3;  home  economics,  38.3;  and  electives,  20.  J^the 
wtetics  and  nutrition  course  40.5  units  or  135  semester-hour  creifits 
*m  required  with  the  subjects  distributed  as  follows:  Engifeh  10- 
Wrical  science,  30;  foreign  language,  10;  social  science,  3.3;  pay- 
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ehology,  3.3;  physical  educatioo,  15;  art»6.7;  home  economics,  46.7; 
and  electives,  10.  « 

The  curricula  of  the  college  of  applied  science  are  well  organize^, 
but,  excepting  the  curriculum  in  home  economics  for  the  stud;  of 
dietetics  and  nutrition,  the  total  requirements  are  rather  heavy.  Iq 
this  matter  Howard  University  does  not  differ  from  the  practice  oft 
larg^  group  of  engineering  and  home  economics  schools.  However, 
ithas  come  to  ho  recognized  that  technical  programs  that  excWd  145 
semester-hour  credits  are  too  heavy  for  most  students  and  tend  to 
increase  unnecessarily  the  student  mortality  or  to  increase  activitiei ' 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  .student  has  no  time  for  the ‘development 
of  initiative  or  fbr  private  study. 

* The  school  of  music  offers  four  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  music  and  bachelor  of  music  in  harmony,  which  include 
piano,  violin,  voice,  and  organ.  The  total  graduation  requireineab 
comprise  120  semester  hours  of  credit.  The  prescribed  work  ti 
largely  the  same  in  tho  different  curricula,  with  40  semester  hours  of 
credit  required  in  either  piano,  voice,  organ,  or  violin  and  20  additionil 
\ credits  in  a second  music  subject.  The  remaining  credits.jniist  be 
earned  approximately  as  follows:  U)  credits  in  English;  from  33  to 
41^  in  musical  history,  theory,  or  practice;  3^  in  psychology;  from 
5*to  10  hours  of  practice  teaching  in  the^^piano  and  violin  curricula,  • 
and  6^  in  the  organ  curriculum.  Students  pursuing  the  curriculum 
in  voice  are  required  to  earn  13)‘^  credits  in  foreign  l^guage  dis- 
tributed as  follows: French,  6^^^;  Italian,  3^;  and  Gerrnan,  3!^. 

In  the  cui^culum  leading  to  the  degree  of  haehelor  of  music  in 
harmony,  the  120  semester  hours  of  credit  arc  prescribed  os  follows; 
Harmony,  *10;  counterpoint,  10;  polfeggio,  10;  composilion,  10; 
analysis,  5;  instrumentation,  5;  principles  of’ teaching,  20;  hisloiy  of 
music,  5;  Italian,  3 Hi  psychology,  6%;  general  theory,  5',  Eiiglfsh, 
10;  second  piano,  20.  ‘<^ie  school  6f  music  at  How'ard  Univereit; 
is  doing  excellent  service  doepitp  certain  handicaps  in  its  equipment. 
A number  of  students  were  examined  and  their  training  was  found 
to  be  excellent.  In  recent  years  students  of  tho  school  have  been 
selected  to  receive  the  scholarships  offered  by  the  JuIIiard  Foundation. 
With  increased  support  the  school  of  music  is  in  a position  to  becooR 
a national  center  for  the  training  of  negro  musicians, 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

• 

The  school  of  roli^on^  is  divided  into  four  divisions;  Graduite 
school  of  religion,  theological  college,  vocational  training  department, 
and  extension  department.  For  those  who  have  received  a collect 
education  the  graduate  school  offe^s  a three-year  curriculum  leadiof 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Students  having  received  > 
higb-schodl  training  or  eqfui valent  are  admitt^  to  the  four-yen 
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theologica]  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theol- 
ogy. This  degree  is  planned  to  be  coordinated  with  the  bachelor  of 
arts  or  bachelor  of  science  degree.  The  vocational  training  depart- 
menf  offers  two-year  courses,  in  church  work  for  parish  workers, 
Sunday-school  workers,  'and  social-service  workers,  with  entrance 
requirements  4he  same  as  for  the  Rheological  college.  In  the  exten- 
flon  department  of  the  school  of  religion  are  included  correspondence 
courses  leading  to  the-  degrees  of  bachelor  of  theology  and  bachelor 
of  divinity.,  It  also  offers  special  instruction  through  Bible  confer- 
ences and  c.vtension  institutes  held  yearly. 

The  school  of  law  offers  a three-year  curriculum  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  The  entrance  requirements  and  the  pro- 
piun  of  stmlics  are  in  accordance  with  the  programs  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  .\merican  Law  Schools  and  the  American  Bar-Association. 
The  law  lil>rary  contains  an  excellent  selection  of  more  than  11,000 
law  works.  ^ . 

^The  school  of  medicine  of  Howard  University  includes  three 
divisions:  The  medical  college,  the  dental  college,  and  the  college  of 
pharmacy.  In  the  medical  college  are  offered  both  graduate  and 
underpraduate  courses  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  regular  four- 
yraF-jncdical  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree'  of  doctor  of  medicine 
combined  curricula  in  liberal  arts  and  medicine  are  offered  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  doctor  of  medicine  or  bachelor 
of  flcience  and  doctor  of  medicine.  Seven  years  ore  required  to 
rompJete  the  program.  The  college  of  deptist^  has  a four-year 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgoiy.  The 
foUego  of  pharmacy  has  two  ciyricula,  a three-year  course  of’ study 
leading  tq  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist,  and  a four-year  course 
of  study  loading  to  the  degree^  of  bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy. 


GRADUATE.  WORK 

Courses  of  study  leading  Uytme  degree  of  master  of  arts  or  master 
of  science  are  dao  includpcf  in  the  academic  program  of  Howard 
Cniversity.  At  leasLone  year  of  residence  is  requirecfln  qrder  ^ 
obtain  a master's  degree.  A minimum  of  eight  courses  must  be  pi» 
Nied  in  addition  to  the  thesis,  and  a reading  knowledge  of  both  FreAch 
.ud  German  is  also  required  of  candidates.  ^ The  graduate  work  of 
the  iinivorsity  is  conducted  under  the  di^ctiomof  a committee  com- 
poaed  of  tlfdidean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  the  dean,  of  the  school 
of  religion;  the  dean  of  the  college  of  education  and  three  prof^ors. 

The  university^ has  for  some  time  conducted  graduate  w'ork  in  a 
number  of  fields  with  success,  and  the  survey  corninittee  is  of  the 
ofdhioD  that  the  graduate  school  should  be  considerabl;|^trengthcned 
with  a view  of  placing  further  and  greater  emphasis  on  this  type  of 
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hi{;her  education.  One  of  the  important  discovc^ea  in  this  sorrij 
of  negro  colleges  wa.s  the  apparent  failure  of  negro, higher  educaliooil 
institutions  to  develop  graduat'O  schools  where  members  of  the  nn ' 
raight^receive  training  to  become  teachers  in  negro  colleges.  Xi  ou 
center  of  negro  education  in  the  United  States  it  is  evident  Uiii 
How'ard  University  should  lead  in  this  particular  field,  and  6te|)i 
should  be  taken  at  once  for  the  development  of  its  graduate  aclxioi 
to  the  highest' possible  standard. 

’ • a 

ENROLLMENT 

* ^ 

I 

Enrollment  of  students  at  Howard  Universttv  has  shown  a j 
ate  growth  duringUhe  past  five  years  as  disclosed  by  the  followinj 
, table:  t 

Table  ‘2. — Total  untrfr$tly  enrollmeni 
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The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  institytion  a 
1926-27  was  2,118,  which  represents  a gain  of  303  students  or  Hi 
per  cent  ovet  J 022-23.  - This  relatively  Ibw  growth  is  probably  dor 
in  a large  mea-suae,  to  the  rigid  Scholastic  standards  maintained  i|pd 
the  strict  admission  requirements  enforced.  At  the  time  of  the  vial 
of  the  survey  committee,  230  students  were  reported  on  probation. 

4 ^ 
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Taui.r  3. — EnroUmtnl  in  liberal  art*  otilege 
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On  a ba.sis  of  the  figures  presented  in  Table  3,  students  enrolled  ia 
the  liberal  arts  ^ollcgo  have  decrea.sed  fron  051  in  1923-23  to  797 
in  1926-27^  a loss  of  154  students  or  16.  I'per  cent.  Decline  in  the 
enrollments  in  this  division  is  traceable  to  the  recent  heavy  registn- 
tion  of  students  in  the  college  of  education,  who  up  to  tWo  yean  ip> 
were  included  in  the  liberal  arts  college.  A study  of  the  mortafit; 
shows  that  jin  abnormal  student  loss  is' also  taking  place  betws* 
the  different  classes  in  the  collie.  The  freshitian  class  of  1922-9i 
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which  oriirinfllly  con<»iinod  557  students,  fell  off  to^  151  s^iident^  in 
(he  senior  year  of  1925-26,  the  rate  of  mortality  beinjf  72.l>  percent, 
while  the  1923-24  freshman  classa  siiffei^d  a loss  of  284  students  upon 
becoming;  tlie  senior  riase  of  1926-27,  the  student  mortality  amountinsr 
to 69.9  per  cent.  .This  exceptionally  heavy  mortality  raises  the  ques-, 
tion  of  (he  desirahility  of  conserving  if  possible  a larger  per  cent  of 
those  who  for  different  reasons,  are  foree<l  out  of  the  liberal  arts  co.icge 
without  coitipromising  its  high  scholastic  standards.  v 

Tabu:  4, — Eurottm^l  in  colUgr  of  rducaiion  ^ • 
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Because  of  thj|»  faoWthat  prior  to  19^5-26  freshman  and  sophomore 
students  pursuing  fomn>es  in  education  were  lt‘gistered  in  the' liberal 
irts^’ollege,  it  is  not  nossible  to  obtain  accurate  ligtires  on  the  exact 
fttin  in  enrollments  iirthe  college  of  education  over  the  past^live^ear 
period.  The  principal  increase  of-students  in  the  university,  however, 
his  occurred  in  this  division,  (be  gain  between  1925-26  and  J626-27 
unounling  to  1S9  or  28.9  per  cent.  Mortality  in  tile  college  of  educa- 
tion ha.s  also  been  low  a.s<compared  with  other brancJie,s  of  the  institu- 
Uoo,  the  loss  not  a,veraging  over  50  per  cent.  j ^ » 

r\  ^ 

Table  6. — Enrollment  in  roUrge  of  applied  iaence 
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Asdisclo^d  by  Tabl<f  5,  attcndcnco  in  the  college  of  nf>plied  scied*^ 
has  gained  steadily  oVor  tho>>aat  fiv©.yeacti,  the  nuni4^r  of  students 
increasing  ffom  60  in  1922-23  to  88  in  1926-27,  an'advanee.of  26  stu- 
, denta  or  43.3  per  cent.  This  gain  haA  been  largely  offsetjjy  a heavy 
njortality  in  this  diyisi5n,  the  freshman  class  of  1922-23  suffering  a , 
ton  of  66.6  ^er  cent  and  the  freshman  class  of  1923-24  showing  a loss* ' 
of  51.7  per  cent  upon  reaching  their  senior  years.  While  the  latter 
^showed  an  improvement,  the  1924-25  freshman  class,  which  orig- 
iaiUy  contained  43  students,  fill  off  to  but, 13  students  upon  becommg 
the  junior  class  of.  1926^27,  thereby  recording  a mortality  of  69.7  per 
ewl. 
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Table  6. — Eil^Umeni  in  acAooi  of  munc 
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The  school  of  music  has  recorded  a progressive  increase  in  studento 
in  the  past  five  yeara,  there  being  52  registered  in  1926-.7  as  com** 
pared  with  40  in  1922-23,  a gain  of  23.4  per  cent.  Due  to  the  factthil 
R number  of  students  entered  with  advanced  standing,  the  mortality 
of  the  freshman  class  gf  1922—23  was  not  ascertainable,  but  in  the 

1923- 24  freshman  class  the  student  loss  was  considerable  by  the  timt 
it  had  become  the  senior  c|ass  of  1926-27,  the  rate  being  55.5  per  ceoL 
The  same  situation  existed  with  regard  to  the  freshman  class  of 

1924- 25,  which.dropped  61  per  cent  by  the  junior  year. 

A Table  7. — Enrollment  in  medical  echool  • 
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Enrollment  in  the  school  of  medicine  has  shownonly  a small  advanco 
between  1922-23  and  1926-27,  the  increase  amounting  to  14  studenfl 
during  this  five-j'ear  period.  An  analysis  of  Table  7 indicates  that 
the  student^  in  this  division  of  the  university  progress  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  classes  with  considerable  irregularity  due  to  tho 
arrangement  of  permitting  students  to  drop  out  for  one  or  two 
quarters  in  ordfer  to  edm  funds  to  pay  their  expenses  fo,r  the  next 
' quarter.  The  exact  rate  of  student  mortality  consequently  betwceo 
the  first  and  fourth  year  classes  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Except 
for  the  Meharry  Medical  College  in  Tennessee,  the  medical  school 
at  Howard  University  is  the  only  one  roalhlaiiied  exclusively  for  the 
training  of  negro  physicians  in  the  United  States.  In  studying  ite 
enrollment  figures  the  survey  committee  was  unable  to  account  for 
. the  relatively  slow  growth  that  is"  shown  in  view  of  the  excellent 
wowk  given  and  the  real  need  for  more  well-trained  negro  physicip. 
With  the  completion  of  the  new  1370,000  medical  building  and  forti- 
fied by  an  endowment  of  1428,000,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  administration  of  the  institution  will  be  in  a better  posil^ 
to  take  the  necessaiy  steps  to  increase  the  enrollments  of  the  schpE 
of  medicine  in  ail  its  branches.  4 
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Table  8f — Enrollment  in  eehool  of  T^harmaejf 
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Loss  of  students  in  the  school  of  pharmacy  has  been  unusuafly 
heavy  Oyer  the  past  five  years  as  dtsclosed  in  the  figures  given  in 
Table  8.  Between  1922-23  and  1926-27  enrollments  in  this  division 
declined  to  33  students 


Table  % — Enrollment  in  tehool  of  dentistry 
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Similarfy  the  enrollment  ii)  the  school  of  dentistry  has  declined  at 
a precipitate  rate,  the  students  pursuing  this  work  falling  off  by  127 
^J)etween  1922-23  and  1926-2t,  a loss  of  60.1  per  cent.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  number  of  freshmen  entering  this  school  is  decliping — 13 
registering  in  1926-27  than  in  1922-23.  A study  of  Table  9 
shows  a satisfactory  situation  with  regard  to  mortality,  the  stu^nt 
loss  being  far  Wow  the  average.  Becanse  students  are  not  required 
to  pursue  the  curriculum  over  a straight  four-year  period,  but  are 
allowed  to^withdraw  froni  the  school  and  reenter,  most  of  the 
advanced  classes  show  gains  over  the  classes  of  the  preceding  years. 

TAblb  10. — Enrollment  in  school  of  law 
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A constant  reduction  in  altendance  is  also  occurring  in  the  school 
of  law  as  revealed  by  Table  10.  During  the  past  five  years  a decline 
of  63  students  has  been  recorded  in  this  division,  the  rate  of  loss  being 
,49.5  per  cent.  7'^e  number  of  new  students  entering  t^e  institu- 
tion’s school  of  law  has  decreased- by  21  students  in  the  last  five  years. 
An  excellent  student  retention  record  has  beeh  made,  however,  the 
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mortality  being  but  26.7  per  cent  for  the  first-year  class  of  1922-23 
and  30.7  per  cent  for  the  first  class  of  1923-24.  ^e  1924-25  fint- 
year  class  showed  a gain  of  ‘students  in  its  third 


Table  II. — Enrollment  in  school  of  theology 
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While  the  enrollment  in  the  school  of  theology  is  not  large,  |tte‘o3- 
ance  figures  for  the  past  five-year  period  show  that  the  number 
stu^nts  pursuing  this  work  has  remained  steady,  the  loss  ameuntiog 
to  only  two  students.  Because  of  additions  to  the  advanced  classes, 
little  student  mortality  occurred  in  the  first-year  classes  of  1922-23 
and  1923-24,  but  the  first-year  class  of  1924-25  showed  a studeni 
loss  of  TO  per  cent  upon  reaching  its  third  year  and  the  first-year 
class  of  1925-26  fell  off  by  65  per  cent  in  its  second  year. 

A considerable  number  of  uticlassified  students  are  being  enrolled 
in  the  university  annually.  These  include  older  persons,  not  can- 
didates for  degrees  and  taking  subjects  of  their  own  selection.  Un- 
classified students  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  unless 
exempted  by  the  faculty.  Unclassified  students  in  attendance  at 
the  institution  are  as  follows:  54  in  1922-23,  106  in  1923-24,  87  in 
1924-25,  74  in  1925-26,  and  67  in  1926-27.  ^ 

DEGREES  GRANTED 

Howard  University  has  granted  1,411  degrees  in  course  during 
the^past  five  years. 

Tablk  12. — DcgretB  granted 


ir— 

^ Decree 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-28 

1924-y 

e 

I 

Bachelor  o(  arts.............. 

41 

08 

77 

73 

t 

Bachelor  of  scieooe. 

83 

07 

48 

82 

0 

Bachelor  of  sdeDce  In  education.. 

0 

6 

a 

4 

BArh#iInr  nl  arifinnik  In  mtisic ... 

2 

7 

2 

6 

Bachelor  of  BcienQe  In  architecture.. 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Bachelor  of  science  Id  enflDeoring. .............. 

1 

- 4 

' 2 

3 

BAi^iilnr  of  in  home  eoonODllca ... 

^9 

10 

6 

4 

M^tfirofarts  .i ................... 

2 

1 

1 

If 

1 

nf  idanoo  _ i-.... 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Maater  of  lawf--...i— ..... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Bicheloc  of  laws  ..................... 

88 

34 

32 

26 

•f 

Doctor  of  menlclne... 

22 

27 

27 

72 

Dortor  of  dimtal  siinnirv ................ 

27 

00 

40 

28 

PhomisoMitkwl  rhomist 

19 

22 

31 

11 

Raohelor  of  divinity ......................... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ) 

Bachelor  of  theology 

2 

4 

4 

3 

« 1 

Total ’ LL  . r -- ^ 

237 

ail 

209 

2^ 

..1 
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Witl/  the  exception  of  the  year  1922-23,  the  number  of  degrees 
granted  by  the  university  has  steadily  increased  over  this  fiv^year 
period..  In  1922-23,  311  were  graduated,  or  four  more  than  in  the 
year  1925-26.  This  excess  was  due  to  the  unusually  large  number 
receiving  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  because  of  the  compara- 
tively  large  graduation.classes  in  home  economics  and  dentistry*. 

With  the  exception  of  the  year  1924-25  the  number  receiving  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  has  increased,  the  percentage  of  increase 
being  124  for  the  five-year  period.  The  number  receiving  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science  was  higher  than  the  number  receiving  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  for  the  years  1921-22  and  1922-23.  The 
average  number  of  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  granted  during  the 
bve-ycar  period  was  approximately  70  j that  of.  bachelor  of  science 
degrees  65.  * , 

The  number  of  degrees  granted  in  engineering  and  architecture  has 
been  very  small  and  there  has  been  a definite  decline  in  the  number  of 
degrees  granted  in  home  economics.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the 
degrees  grahted  in  education  and  music  show  for  the  past  three  years 

a tendency  to  increase.  • . ^ 

The  master  of  arts  degree  was  granted  to  a limited  extent  each 
year  of  the  five-year  period.  The  degree  of  master  of  science  was 
granted  twice  in  1922-23  and  1924-25.  The  degree  of  master  of' 
laws  was  granted  once  in  1924—25  and  once  in  the  year  1925—26. 
Comparatively  large  clo.sses  have  received  the  bachelor  of  laws  degree; 
but  there  has  been  a definite  drop  each  year  in  the  number  of  such 
do«»reos  granted,  with  the  exception  of  1925-26,  when  a sli|;htJncrease 


is  noted. 

The  degrees  grante^l  in  medicine  maintained  a somewhat  constant 
figure  from  1921-22  to'  1923-24.  In  1924-25  they  had  tripled  and  in 
1925-26  they  had ‘dropped  to  only  doable  the  number  granted  in 
. 1923-24.  The  number  of  degrees  in  dentistiy  has  fluctuated  con- 
siderably, the  average  number  granteef  each  year  being  more  than 
36.  A similar  situation  has  existed  in  the  case  of  degrees  granted 
in  pharmacy.  Only  two  have  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity  within  the  past  five  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology  has  shown  a slight  tend- 
ency to  increase.  ' # j l • 

Twenty-seven  honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred^  by  the  unr- 
versity  within  the  five  years  as  indicated  in  the  following  table. 


Tablb  13. — Honbrary  deyrees  granied 


1921-22 

1S23-S 

I023-34 

1024-25 

102S>28 

0 

0 

0 

a 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

' I 

2 

r 

2 

8 

•0 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

9 

h 

6 

7 

6 

Degree 


Milter  of  ifU - 

Doctor  of  lows — 

•Doctor  of  dlflnlly — 

Giber  de 


I 


Total........ 
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According  to  the  foregoing  data,  the  number  of  honorary  degrees 
granted  each  year  since  1923-24  has  been  double  the  number  grated 
in  T921-22.  It  would  seem  that  the  university  should,  as  far  u 
possible,  avoid  increasing  to  any  marked^  extent  the  -granting^ 
honorary  degrees  beyond  the  number  in  1925-26.  The  granting  ofV 
honoraiy  masters’  degrees  should  be  discontlnyed  entirely  in  the 
future.  ' _ 

FACULTY  . 

* • • » ^ 

The  teaching  staff  of  Howard  University  is  composed  of  171 

members.  Each  division  of  tlie  imiversity  has  its  own  faculty  and 
departmental  organization. 

The  college  of  liberal  arts  has  a teaching  staff  of  4L  mefnbers,  all 
of  whom  are  negroes  with  the  e.xception  of  3.  There  are  16  deport- 
ments of  instruction,  as  shown  in  the  foftowing  table: 


Tablb  14. — Number  of  inslructora,  college  of  liberal  arte 


• r ■■  

a 

f 

DepATtment  of  lostmction 

Number 
of  full  pro- 
fessors 

Number 
1 of  associ- 
ate pro- 
fessors 

Number 
of  aaslst- 
anl  pro- 
fes.^ra 

Number 
of  in- 
atnjclors 

Number 
of  assist- 
ants 

Tow 

.‘1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Chemtsiry* 

1 

0 

) 

1 

i 0 

. 0 

Rconnrotoa  and  ooinmerc®-./.,.*.,.,...... 

3 

0 

’ 0 

1 

English.^ — 

1 

3 

1 

a 

11 

Ottology *— ^ 

1 

» 0 

0 

0 

0 

n«rmAn  _ --.rr,-. r-  --- 

1 

1 

fllslory 

2 

1 

0 

1 

-- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MathernAtics 

3 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

Fhllnaophy i..,.. 

1 

1 

Pbysica 

3 

Political  science 

1 

Psychology 

i 

Romance  languagoi 

\ 

Rnclology 

7 

Zoology.-- - - 

3 

1* 

Total 

72 

5 

a 

10 

1 

41 

A study  of  the  organization  of  the  liberal  arts  college  shows  it  u 
0 unevenly  developed  in  several  respects.  While  most  of  the  depart- 
roepts  of  instniction  have  from  one  to  four  professors,  it  is  found  that 
the  department  of  philosophy  contains  but  a single  teacher  with  the 
rank  of  instructor.  Similarly  the  department  of  psychology  has  only 
one  teacher,  tanked  as  an  assistant  professor.  It  is  evident  that  both 
of  these  departments  of  instruction,  which  offer.*iraportant  courses 
of  study  in  the  liberal  arts  and  college  of  education  programs,  should 
be  headed  by  teachers  with  the  full  rank  of  professor «and  that,  if 
possible,  at  least  an  additional  teacher  should  be  added  to  each. 
The  department  of  romance  languages  is  also  conducted  without! 
teacher  of  the  rank  of  professor. 

The  college  of  education  has  an  independent  staff  of  2 full-time 


members  and  17  part-ti.me  members,  who  also  teach  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts,  (he  college  of  applied  science,  and  the  school  of  muno. 
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Th®  dean  of  the  college  is  one  of  the  two  full-time  teachers.  Aside 
from  the  two  giving  inatniction  in  education,  the  college  of  education 
has  no  special  personnel,  its  chief  function  being  that  of  administering 
the  curricula  in  education  as  most  of  the  teachers  are  under  the  admin- 
^ ifltralive  control  of  the  other  collies.  All  couj^s  in  education  are^’ 
listed  under  the  departm"ent  of  education  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survtfy  committee  that  immediate  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  authorities  of  Howard  University  to  organize 
AO  intlependei^  college  of  education  with  a faculty  of  not  less  than 
M full-time  members.  Enrollmenb^of  students  in  educational  curri- 
cula of  the  university  has  increased  at  a rapid  rate  during  the  last 
three  years  and  unusual  oppjy^unities  exist  for  the  institution  to 
develop  this  divirion  into  a n^onal  training  school  for  both  high- 
school  and  college  negro  teachers.  In  the  development  of  a^coUege 
of  education  special  preparation  should  be  made  and  equipment  pro- 
vided for  graduate  work  including  educational  and  general  psycho- 
logical research.  At  present,  tlie  school  of  education  is  using  one  of 
ths  public  high  schools  of  Washing^n  for  praedeo  teaching  ^d  obser- 
vation. This  is  an  unsatisfactory  arrangement,  and  a training  school 
should  be  established  on  the  campus  for  this  important  phase  of 
teacher  training.  * 

The  college  of  applied  science  has  a teaching  staff  of  10  membei3|||f7 
of  whom  are  colore^  and  3 white.  There  are  seven  large  ,subject 

matter  divisions,  which  are  indicated  in  the  following  tabulation 
% 

Table  16. — Number  of  inetruUore,  college  of  applied  eeience 

t 


i 

Dfpvimonl  of  iDSlroetloo 

Number 
of  full  pro- 
feeaon 

Kaniber 
of  aisocU 
•to  pro- 
fMSori 

Number 
of  ossUt- 
ant  pro- 
fessori 

Number 

ofln- 

slruclon 

ToU 

naiMF&l  anffinnorlna  * 

1 

f i 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

RUrirlriJ  finifinMfrliis  ............ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

fthoTi  - 

1 

1 

Uosnii  Myinoxnlai  _ « _ 

Tot^l  _ .p.  _ ^ 

2 

1 

7 

10 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  school  of  music  is  composed  of  8 members^ 
of  whom  2 are  full  professors,  3 assistant  professors,  and  3 Instruc- 
tors. In  the  school  of  religion  are  5 teachers,  3 being  listed  as  full 
sprofessors  and  2 as  instructors.  The  school  of  * medicine  has  a 
^ulty  of  84  members.  Of  this  number  7 are  fiill-timo  members  and 
31  part-time  members  teaching  exclusively  in  the  college  of  medicine^ 
V divide  their  time  between  t|ie  colleges  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
pharmacy;  and  10  devote  a portion  of  their  time  to  the  colleges  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  faculty  of  the  college  of  pharmacy 
oomprises  0 members,  1 of  whom  ia  on  a part-time  baais  and  3 of 
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whom  are  also  members  of  the  liberal  arts  coUerre  teaching  suif 
Making  up  the  stuff  of  the  college  of  dentistry  are  8 full-time  (eachen 
and  9 part-time  teachers,  the  total  being  17.  The  school  of  Uw 
has  a faculty  of  13  members  headed  by  a dean;  9 hold  the  rank  of 
professor,  1 of  assistant  professor,  and  1 instructor. 

. . TIOHNING  OF  FACULTIES 

The  training  of  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts  \a  shown  as  follows: 
Tahle  16. — Trait.ing  of  facult}!,  follrge  of  libirat  artn 


Cut 


First  degree 


II 

13 

15 

14 

16 

16 

17 

IB 

Ifl 

2t> 

21 

22 

ZS 

24 


26 


27 


ao 

81 


32 

38 

M 

88 

36 

87 

88 
80 

40 

41 


A.  B. 

B.  8^ 
A.  B. 
A.  B, 

A.  B. 
D.  8.. 


IV  here  oblaiDed 


A.  II 

A.  B 

B P 

A.  B...... 

No  degree. 

A.  B 


B,  8^.. 
A.  B..„ 


A.  B. 
A.  B. 

A.  B, 

B.  8.. 


A.  B...,,^ 

A.  B 

8,  T.  B.. 

A.  B 


A.  B. 

a.  B. 

A.  B, 
A,  B, 
A.  R. 
A.  B. 


A.  B. 


A.  B. 

B. 8. 
A.  B. 


A.  B. 

A.  B. 
A.  B- 
A.  B. 


B.  8. 
A.B. 


A.  B. 
A.  B. 


B.8.. 

A.B. 

A.  B. 

B.  L. 


B.  8 

A,  B 


Amherst  Colleire. j 

ChiPMo  UnWarMly 

Ohio  oUte  VnlvePHlty...... 

Fisk  Ualversily A.  M 

Ph.  D 

Wilberforoo  Unlverilu..*...^  A.  M 


Qnduate  Where  oblainoti  (end  iddilkvBU 
degree  , study) 


Uowerd  Universiiy. 


do 

Indlaoi  University.,. 

....do 

Columble  University. 


Oowerd  University. 


M.  a Chl^o  University, 

A.  M..* Ohl^tete  University. 

‘ Uliools  University. 

Do. 

Columbia  University. 

Chicago  University;  i lumtiMr  il 
Pennsylvania  l^nfversity  for  die 
tor  of  pbiloaophy  degrae. 

Howard  Unh’enity. 

Columbia  University 


M.  a... 


A,  M. 
A.^M. 


•----do* 

..do 


Fisk  University 

Cliicngo  University 

yr^ola  Union  University.... 
iJcmard  University 


do 

Lincoln  University 

do 

W*ashbum  College.  


A.  M.. 
LL.  B. 
LL.  M 


Residence  and  ettenslve  travg  || 
Europe. 

Howard  University. 

Do. 

Do. 


W J DO.  i 

4VI.  a: I Cornell  Univeflrtf 


A.  M 
Ph.  D..:::: 
A,M 


A.  M. 


Dartrnouth  College 

Shaw  University 

WUIlams  College 

Bates  College. 

Howard  UnlversUy......,,,. 

Dartmouth  Collega.... 


A.  M...... 

A.  M 

B.  D 

A.  M 

B,  D a 

Ph.  d: 

M.  n.  A... 
A.  M 


Howard  Univeralty.. 


Trinity  College — 

W'ashingtOD  Bute  CoUege^t^ 
Nortbweiiem  University. 


A.  M. 
A.  M. 


B D 


M.a. 


Mlohlgan  University. 


Hanover  College 

Howard  University, 

..do 


.do., 

.do., 


.do. 


Fisk  Unlv«ilty 

Colby  College..^.,,.., 

Wellesley 

Howard  Unlvenlty 

Weetecxi  Reaerve  University.. 

WUberforoe  Unlvenlty.!.,.. 

Chicago  University 

Howard  UoiTwiUy 


'A.  M 

B.  D 

A.  M 

B.  D 

A M 

A.  M...., 
LL.  B.,.. 
LL,  M.... 


LL.  B.... 

8.  T.  B... 

A.  M 

Ph.  D, 

Ph.'i'.v.::*' 


A.  M. 


4i3  sumoert 
I lerm 


M.  8. 


A.M. 


Chicago  Uni  varsity. 
uo. 

Do 

Do. 

Harvard  Dnlverslty. 

Harvard  University 
Harvard  University. 

Lincoln  University. 

Piinceton  Theological  Seminary 
Chicago  University.  24  years. 
Chicago  Theological  Simlaarj. 
Chicago  University. 

New  York  University. 

Catholic  Uoivelslly. 

Cbj^o  Univarsliy.  4 auarteriL 
AiltMsrforoe  UnlversltY 
Harvard  University;  3 Quarien  Chi- 
^nlverslty  for  doctor  of  phi* 

YiSe  y;  Berlin  Univorstty, 

1 semester;  Mar  burg  Univiciilj, 

3 MmeeUrs . 

WaBhIugtoD  SUte jZQlega. 

Northwestern  University. 

Oarrett  Biblical  Institute. 

Michigan  University 
vinlnTa  TheologlnJ  Seminary. 
Harvard  University. 

Columbia  UDlverflly.  2 «ummsn 
Howard  University. 

Howard  UnivartUy;  I summer  0^ 
lumbla. 

Michigan  University,  2 summon. 
Howard  University. 

Oeneral  .Theological  Seminary* 
Harvard  Unlvarslty. 

Chicago  University. 

Yale  University. 

Harvard  University. 

Univarsliy  of  Paris,  diploma. 

Howard  Univecsity.  , 

New  York  SUte  Library  Bobool  1 
year. 

Cnloago  Univmlty. 

Ho,  ill 
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Ab  indicated  by  the  foregoing  table,  39  of  the  41  members  of  the 
liberal  arU  college  staff  hold  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor 
I of  Bcience  and  1 the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science.  Of  the  first 
I degrees,  24  have  been  obtained  from  negro  colleges  and  .16  from 
I northern  institutions.  Fifteen  *of  the  24  degrees  received  from  negro 
follegea  were  secured  frdm  Howard  University.  In  addition  to  their 
I fijvt  degfees  33  teachers  have  received  one  or  more  advanced  degrees 
I from  recognized  universities.  Twenty-three  have  the  master  of  arts 
I degree,  5 the  master  of  science  degree,  5 the  doctor  of  philosophy 
[ degree,  5 the  bachelor  of  divinity  degree.  Two  of  those  holding 
first  degrees  in  arts  and  sciences  also  hold  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
Uws  and  master  of  laws.  One  also  holds  the  degree  of  M.  B.  A. 

I Eleven  members  of  the  staff,  including  four  that  do  not  have  ad- 
vanced degrees,  have  taken  graduate  \^rk  at  such  institutions  as 
Ibe  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Howard  University,  University  of 
Chicagd,  University  of  Berlin,  University  of  Marburg,  University  of 
Michigan,  New  York  State  Library  School,  and  one  has  received  a 
diploma  from  the  University  of  Paris. 

The  two  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  education  are 
well-trainod.  One  holds  a bachelbr  of  arts  from  Howard  University 
ind  a master’s  degnee  from  both  Hov^ard  and  Columbia  Universities. 

' He  has  also  obtained  credit  for  one  summer's  work  at  Columbia  for 
a doctor  of  philosophy  degree.  Th^  other  has  obtained  two  first 
*d^roes,  a bachelor  of  arts  from  Virginia  Union  University  and  a 
bichclorof  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  with  advanced 
degrees  that  include  a master  of  arts  and  a doctor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  training  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  of 
applied  science  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Tab  LI  17. — Training  of  faculty,  school  of  applied  science 


Oiii 

Fiifi  dtiTM  * 

Wb#rt  obUlnad 

(fradnaU 

degTM 

WlMfi  obtaload 

1 

a 

1 

B,  B.  in  C.  B 

B.S.  Id  E.  B 

B.  Arch 

CoDOfciicut  Bute  Colkeii.. 

CAthollo  UnlTenitT 

CalumbiA  Unlvcrsitf 

M.  B 

M.  E 

Qaorga  Waahln^o  Univarvlty, 
Work  at  CornaU  Univanttyi 
Cornall  UDlTaivUy^ 

4 

B.  Arch 

UniTereUy  o4  PannaylTEoU. 

5 

B.  fi.  In  R.  R 

Uowtrd  UnWerBitj 

* 

1 

B.8.  Id  C.  B 

do 

B.D.lnB.  A 

MasiAcbiiMttJ  InstUuia  of 
Technology..  

• e 

7 

OredtiM\« 

Pratt  InstltuU 

• 

t 

B a 

UniToriity  of  Mlaaourl 

A.  M 

I'Diyaralty  of  Minoort 
Comal)  Unlvaralty.  ^ 

1 

OndusM. ........ 

Pratt  IziatUttta..;.«M.« 

Ph.  D 

B.  B.  In  H.  E 

Howard  Uniwerfiity 

a 

10 

B.  8.  in  Aft. 

Byranny  UniTffilty 

1 

Of  the  10  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  applied  science, 
all  but  one  hold  first  degrees  in  engineering,  architecture,  art,  home 
economics,  or  in  general  science.  Those  withoui  first  degrees  are 
piduates  of  Pratt  Institute.  Three  have  advanced  degrees;. two  of 
^ . a0204’— 29 — 14 
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of  the  home  economics  faculty  holds  the  master  of  arts  degree  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  and  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from 
Cornell  University.  • ’ . 

The  faculty  of  Howard  University  is  made  up  chiefly  of  teacben’ 
who  havoj^rved  for  more  than  five  years  at  the  institution.  Thirty* 
six  of  the  53  members  making  up  the  staff  of  the  college  of  liberal  art«,  ' 
education  and  applied  science  hav^  served  in  excess  of  5 years  and 
16  in  excess  of  10  years,  w'hile  11  have  been  on  the  faculty  between 
20  and  40  years.  There  are  17  teachers,  who  have  been  employed 
within  the  past  5 years. 

The  survey  committee  found  the  annual  salaries  of  the  faculty 
on  a fairly  equitable  basis.  The  remuneration  of  dean  is  $3,500 1 
year,  while  that  of  professors  ranges  from  $2,250  to  $3,500;  essociile 
to  professors  from  $1,700  to  $2,350;'  assistant  professors  from  $1,500 
$2,650;  and  instructors  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

TEACHING  LOADS 

The  student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  staiTs  of  the  colleges  of  libenl 
arts,  education,  and  applied  science  are  generally  abnormal,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  members  from  being  overworked  it  is  nocassuy 
to  employ  a considerable  number  of  fellows,  laboratory  and  other 
assistants.  According  to  the  record  submitted  to  the  comniiltM, 
two  teachers  have  loads  of  less  than  100 'student  clock  hours,  twalre 
between  100  and  200,  eleven  between  201  and  300,  seven  between  301 
and  400,  eight  betw*een  401  and  500,  five  between  501  and  600,  four 
between  601  and  700,  and  three  between  701  and  800  student' clock 
hours.  Information  regarding  the  load  of  one  of  the  teachers  wia 
not  furnished.  As  indicated  by  an  examination  of  these  figures,  20 
. of  the  53  teachers  comprising  the  staff  of  the  college  have  excessive 
teaching  schedules,  and  while  assistants  may  be  available  to  reh'eve 
them  from  a part  of  the  work,  it  is  believed  that  higher  efficiency  will 
be  attained  if  these  loads  are  materially  reduced.  The  members  of 
the  faculty  with  loads  varying  between  500  and  800  hours  include 
college  teachers  in  such  subjects  as  English,  history,  education,  pay* 
chology,  sociology,  and  cbomislry.  In  addition  to  their  day  assign- 
ments, soqie  of  these  teachers  give  instruction  in  evening  clksses. 

While  the  hours  per  week  of  teaching  in  the  university  have  been 
arranged  on  a less  burdensome  basis,  it  was  found  ^so  that  a con* 
siderable  number  of  the  teachers  were  carrying  heavy  schedules  in 
this  respect.  This  situation  was  true  particularly  jn  the  college  of 
applied  scieiyce.  The  information  relative  to  hours  per  week  of  teach* 
ing  submitted  is  as  follows:  Two ‘teachers  with  6 hours  per  week  of 
teaching,  one  with  7,  two  with  9,  one  with  10,  one  with  11,  two  wilh 
. 12,  one  with  13,  four  with  14,  eighteen  with  15,  four  with  16,  one  with' 
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17,  foiir  with  18,  one  with  19,  one  with  21,  ^ne  with  23,  two  with  24, 

006  with  25,  one  wim  26,  one  with  28,  and  one  with  49.  Included 
•niong  the  teachers  with  heavy  classroom  "assignments  are  the  deans 
of  colleges  of  education  and  applied  arts.  The  former  teaches  20 
hours,  10  being  day  classes  and  10  evening  classes,  while  the  latter 
has  a 24  hours’  per  week  schedule.  In  the  case  of  two  tonchers  in  the 
111  department,  one  has  classroom  assignment  totaling  24  hours  and . 
the  other  49  hours  per  week.  Much  of  this  work,  Imwever,  is  of  the 
laboratory  type.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee  that  the 
question  of  revising  the  teaching  schedule  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty,  with  hours  per  week  of  teaching  in  excess  of  Is,  should  receive 
the  atlenlion  of  the  administration  of  the  instiiutio;i.  The  highest 
(cholastic  standards  'can  not  bo  maintained  and  the  beat  results 
txpocted  of  teachers  with  such  long  hours  of  classroom  duty. 

Thu  average  size  of  the  classes  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arte,  oduca* 
tioD,  and  applied  science  is  small,  although  in  some  instances  classes 
coDtaining  an  excess  of  students  were  found.  In  1926-27',  a total  of 
<20  were 'organized ; of  this  number  there  were  53  with  less  than  5 , 
students,  78  with  5 to  10  students,  75  with  11  to  20  students,  67  with 
21  to  30  students,  75  with  31  to  40  students,  46  with  41  to  50  students, 

11  with  51  to  60  students,  7 with  61  to  70  students,  1 with  98  students 
sod  1 with  101  students.  The  large  classes  included  the  subjects  of 
chemistry,  physics,  .education,  English,  and  sociology.  After  visiting 
a number  of  the  larger  classes,  the  committee  felt  that  the  teachers 
were  working  under  considerable  strain.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
dasscs  (hat  normally  exceed  40  in  attendance  be  divided  into  smaller 
sections 

• EDUCATIONAL  EQUIBMENT 

The  library  of  Howard  University  consists  of  43,500  voluinos.  It 
ia  under  the  direction  of  a fully  trained  librarian  who  is  also  professor 
of  bibliography  and  instructor  in  Italian.  Four  full-time  .Ubrariana 
are  employed,  ail  of  whom  have  had  some  training  in  library  science. 

One  student  assistant  is  also  employed. 

The  selection  of  books  and  magazines  is  good  and  fully  meets  the  . . 
requirements  of  a standard  college. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  for  the  library  during  tlhe 
past  five  years: 

Table  18. — Bxpendilurtt  for  library 


Item 

1P22-23 

1023-24 

102i<25 

1025-30 

1038-77 

B«ob..  A 

1001. 3S 
35Z75 
58.30 
1070.11 
1 170.  25 
540.23 

11.01134 
805.70 
4100 
2, 707. 12 

looaoo 

2,144.50 

11,400.30 

365.24 

678.05 

1546.34 

0,07176 

1,45100 

11,111.49 

221.06 

mi6 

2,024.41 

Or  800. 00 

638.80 

11,30100 

825.00 

oiaoo 

2;6oaoo 

7»OOO.OD 

350.00 

MacuiiMs^ 



IIIjdiIUqmus  aipaoats 

Wiries 



•ToUl ! 

0,710.03 

1^26158 

U 017.64 

11,005.00 

2W  SURVEY  OF  NEGRO  OOLLBOE8  AND  UNIVERSmES  ^p| 

The  provisions  for  the  teaching  of  science  at  Howard  Univenity 
ere  excellent.  The  classes  in  science  Ite  hold,  in  the  scicnco  buildioi, 
which  is  a modem  structure  provided  with  well-equipped  laboratona 
for  the  teaching  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  or  geology./Tfce : 
psychological  laboratory  is  also  located  in  this  building. 

The  table  following  shows  the  expenditures  made  for  laboratory 
equipment  and  supplies  during  the  five-year  period  indicated. 


• Taruf.  19. — Eif/fntlUurft  for  laboralorieM 


\ Kipemlifun^ 

BlofUCT 

Chemistry 

/ 

rh^-sloi 

\ 1 

Ofolocy  (fiytMlQ 

For  picmiinf  nt 

r' 

f3:*,va7 

Kcatfu 

$412.  IJ  L.W 

\9l2-n  — ’ 

' ii.AiM  .yt 

1W3-34.1... 

1,721.11 

xa40.is 

1,01V  44 
57.V  27 

|M  19  1 

iw4 -2A : 

1.307..V 

l i:  *r : 

IW.V,» 

&a  lA 

Mio.ie 

.«4.  a «!•  1 

10^77  . , 

l,ViO.OO] 

MX  no 

(124.37 

For  tuppllei 

1V22  M...- V- 

1 

ir.  16 

401  44  1 n« 

IV23-24 

AOI  Q3 

40;  26 

M7  10  

A. 

V7tt.M 

Ki 

1,71155 

264.71  

I03.V2A }. 

! 1,721  M 

4ML 10 

26R.  40  , aO 

^ 192MT - 

1 1,  D.V.  00 

A.  200. 00 

IIVOO 

290.  mi 

Tou)  wlimAlod  pi«a»nt  v^tuo  of  tcjuip- 
mint 

1 a,7oa.«n 

00 

1 

j 14. 400.  00 

6,000.00  4BI 

The  eqiiipmont  of  the  college  of  applied  science  has  been  wd, 
selected,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  space  in  the  building  for  the 
proper  accommodation  of  the  laboratories  and  equipment  now  iniw 
nor  for  that  which  will  be  required  in  the  future. 

' . Furthennore,  tho  machine  and  pattern'shops  are  located  in  Ibr 
poorly  lighted  basement  of  tho  men’s  dormitory,  and  no  facilities  ut 
provided  for  a foundry  or  forge  shop.  A separate  building  should  hr 
provided  to  house  these  shops  in  order  that  efficient  trairung  mayb 
» accomplished  in  tlicso  subjects.  The  machine  shop  lacks  sevgr*! 
pieces  of  machinery  needed  to  provide  suitable  instruetion.  Tin 
cost  of  such  machinery  as  planers,  milling  machine  shapers,  gw 
. cutters,  etc.,  has  been  prohibitive  with  the  appropriation  avail^f- 
The  mechanical,  hydraulic,  and  electrical  laboratories  are  locitii 
in  the  basement  of  the  applied  science  building.  These  lahoratofiH 
contain  testing  apparatus  for  several  branches*of  engineering,  but  iw 
equipment  for  the  testing  of  gas  or  gBSoline>  edging,  steam  or  wiUr 
turbines,  ' - 

' The  full  seating  capacity  in  tho  departments  of  art  and  archite^tw* 
is  now  reached  and  efficieat  instruction  can  not  be  given  to  nina 
students  than  are  at  present  enroll*. d in  these  departments.  Ms|t 
books  are  needed  for  the  art  And  architectural  libraries.  At  pre«l 
the  total  number  of  books  in  both  departments  does  not  exceed  2M 
.volumes.  ‘ . . 

The  college  of  music  is  housed  in  a two-story  building  fonwdl 

used  as  a private  residence.  Th^  necessRry  practice  pianos  and  pedij 
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'01^  are  provided,  but  the  building  is  not  adapted  for  music 
classes.  - There  is  great  need  for  a modem  conservatory  of  music 
housed  in  an  appropriately  designed  edifice.  This  should  include 
(he  necessary^;oncert  and  audition  halls  and  should  be  provided  with 
genuine  pipe  organs  as  well  as  concert  piauos. 

EXTRACVRRICUUR  ACTtVITli^ 

The  university  maintains  several  literary  organizations  and  debat> 
iflg  clubs  for  tlie.student  body.  There  are  also  a' number  ofpocieties 
for  the  encouragement  of  dramatics,  classics,  foreign-language  study, 
medicine,  education,  religion, 'commerce  and  finance,  music,  engineer- 
ing, history,  and  chemistry. 

The  following  fraternities  have  chapters  at  Howard  Universit^: 
For  college  men,  Alpha  Pi  Alpha,  Omega  Psi  Phi,  Phi  Beta  Sigma,  and 
Kappa  .Vlplia  Psi;  foT  College  women,  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  Delta 
Sigma  Theta,  and  Zetilf'J’hi  Beta;  for  women  students  of  law,  Epsilon 
Sigma  Iota;  for  medical  men,  Chi  Delta  Mu;  for  dental  men.  Cusp 
and  Crown  Fraternity;  for  medical  wo/6en,  Rho  Psi  Phi;  for  students 
of  dental  school,  Chi  Lambda  Kappa  (honorary);  for  men  in  premedi- 
cal  courses  who  have  attained  seholarshjp,  Mu  Delta  Phi  (honorary); 
for  men  students  of  law,  Tau  Delta  Sigma. 

\ All  student  organizations  and  activities  are  under  the  direction 
of  a committee  of  five  including;  two  of  the  deans.  The  athletic 
irtivitie.s  of  the  university  are  controlled  by  a joint  committee  of  the 
fscultr,  alumni,  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  the  director  of  physical* 
i educij^ion.  ^ _ 

This  committee  is  known  a.s  the  hoard  of  athletic  control.'  It  has 
a printed  constitution  containing  by-laws  that  .regulate  and  control 
the  intercollegiate  athletics  of  the  insjlilution  as  well  as  intramural 
pieties.  The  hoard  also  has  supervision  and  adminiatratjon  of  all* 
funds  pertaining  to  athletic  activities  and  interests.  An  annual 
j budget,  coverijig  receipts  and  c.xpenditures  for  athletics,  is  prepared 
by  the  board  of  athletic  cdntrol  and  is  subject  tt/thc  approval  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Howard  Univemty 
Rigid  eligibility  rules  are  contained  in  the  by-laws  of  the  hoard 
' of  sthietic  rontrol  for  the  protection  of  purity  of  athletics,  prevention 
of  professionalism,  and  maintenance  of  scholarship. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 


During  the  (11  years  of  its  existence  Howard  Unirersitjrhas  steadily 
krown  and  has  rendered, increasiag  service  to  its  cpnsUtuepcy  and 
U>  society  in  general.  The  quality  of  its  instruction  a!nd  tho  character 
of  its  training  have  led  to  fuU.  recognition  of  its  educational  work  by 
loading  educational  authorities. 
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This  recopnitionjs  dno  in  part  to  the  vision  of  the  founders  saiTu 
part  to  the  exeellent  Icaderahip  that  has  been  maintained  at  tlw 
institution  througliput  the  decades  of  its  existence. 

' During  this  tipie  the  primary  functiou'^of  the  university  has  devd- 
•oped  from  one  designed  for  the  education  of  colored  niiiiisters  of  thf 
(lospel  to  one  which  covers  in  sonie  respect  every  field  of  higher  | 
educational  activity.  In  increasing  thus  its  educational  service  the  i 
university  has  reached  a fmsitiou  of  leadership.  The  further  develop.  ! 
ment  <5f  this^ducational  service  ia  of  the  greatest  importance.  i 

Not  only  should  Howard  University  continue  to  train  for.gi*iiml 
leadership  and  h*r  the  dilTerent  forms  of  pmfessional  and  vocation^ 
life,  but  it  should  he  if  nnlional  center  where  should  bo  made  ipnnifost 
* the  productivily  of  the  negrt)  mmd  in  research  and  original  !ilcrMlurr, 
scioiico,  social  science,  art,  music,  and  educHlion,  in  law  and  roligioo 
and  their  applications  to  one  coryt\ion  civilir.ation. 

Howard  University  faces  these  alternatives:  Either  to  continue 
*at  present  as  an  institution  with  marked  limitations  as  to  personnel, 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  support  in  carrjdng'oul  it.s  legitimate 
functions,  or  to  broaden  ita  objectives  and  to  undertake  the  task  of 
ivmdcrsjnp  in  research  and  other  forms  of  higher  cdncationnl  setAice. 
If  lhe#-latter  altenialive  is  accepted,  it  will  mean  the  addition  of  a 
substantial  nuiuher  to  the  teaching  and  research  stalTs,  a moreojtn* 
proheusive  building  program,  and  larger  investments  in  Imoksand 
equipment  lliuii  is  now  pmposed. 

The  university  has  Iwvn  fortunate  in  having  a'lioard  of  tru>*tee<  I 
• who  by  their  puhlii’  spirit  and  iiifh/encc  have  heen  able  to  eidist  the 
BupFKirt  of  Imth  private  individuals  and  the  Federal  (Jovemmcnl. 
Although  a .substuntial  periuaitcnl  cndowinenl  has  lieon  raiMvl,  the 
trustees  hav»  come  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  good  will  of  tiir 
Government,  which  is  now  the  most  iiii|)ortanl  source  of  siipp<>rtof 
the  miivorsity.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  bringing  the  uni* 
versity  to  a higher  plane  of  service,  the  university  aiiihiwilies  should 
consider  tho  wisdom  of  maintaining  the  institution  on  n private  foun- 
dation  rather  than  to  depend  upon  a relationship  to  tho  Government 
that  is  not  clearly  defined. 

I 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee  that  if  the  greater  potti* 
bilitiesof  the  service  o’f  Howard  University  are  fully  made  known  to 
iU  constituency  and  the  public,  there  w ill  be  little  difficulty  in  obUin- 
ing  this  needed  support.  Incase  this  view*  is  not  takyn  tho  authorities 
of  the  university  will  be  obliged  to  commit  themselves  to  piece-meil 
contributions  of  uncertain  continuity,.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  authorities  strengthen  the  educational  progfam  of  the 
institution  in  order  that  more  adequate  training  for  leadership  is 
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tbf  negro  mco  may  be  provided  in  the  se verg’d  Selds  of  knowledge  and 
huiian  activity.  ' 

Thai  •he  board  of  trustees  of  the  universify  seek  at  once  to  provide 
in  adequate  permanent  endowment  suUiciont  to  take  .rare  of  the 
rapidly  growing  needs  of  the  institation. 

That  a school  of  graduate  studies  be  establiaUed  under  the  adminia. 
tntion  of  a coinpeteilt  dean  ant^lint  in  view  of  the  progress  made  in 
ihf  departments  of  history,  En^ish,' education,  ptiilosophy,  zoology, 
milhematioa,  German,  and  sociology,  provision  l>e  made  to  strengthef^  ' 
the  graduate  work  in  these  depart  lueiits  so  as  to  make  possible  the 
jrranliiig  of 'the  doolor  of  philosophy  degree.  • ' if 

That  the  organization  of  the  college  of  education  be  strengthened 
ind  that  an  independent  faculty  of  not  les^s  than  six  full-time  teachcra 
^employed  to  devote  their  time  to  pj^fessionul  training.  •»’ 

That  a school  for  educational  observation,  practice,  and  experi-  ' 
(nrntdtion  Im*  established  and  that  new  buildings  be  provided  to  houae 
Ihf  college  of  education  and  the  proposed  training  sl>hoQls. 

. That  in  the  expaqaion  of  the  college  of  Education  special  facilities 
be  pntvidcd  in  order  that  educational  and  general  psychological 
research  may-  be  conducted. 

That  the  several  curricula  in  the  college  of  applied  science  be 
.revised  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  total  units  required  for  gradu* 
ition  arid  that  a curriculum  in  building  construction  bo  added  to  its 
pngram  of  work. 

That  provi.sion  be  made  also  for  the  jnstallation  of  modern  shops 
iiul  laboratories  for  the  department  of  engineering  in  the  college  of 
ipplied  science. 

That  a new  adipinistration  building  bo  erected  to  house  the  oiricos 
nf  the  president,  the  (ncfi.siircr,  the  registrar,  the  alumni  secretary,* 
•nd  other  university  officials,  and  to  provide  the  nece.ssary  cunferenre 
rwms  for  the  meetings  of*  the  faculty  and  other  officers  of  the  institu- 
lion,  with  space  for  a faculty  club.  ' 

That  n now  building  bo  provided  for  the  school  of  nm**ic  with 
llie  necessary  equipment,  including  audition  rooms,  pipe  organ,  and 
pittnos,  niul  that  early  attention  bo  given  to  either  the  rehainlilation 
' 'jj;.  replacement  of  Clark  Hall,  the  building  now  in  use  as  a men ’a 
dormitory.  " 

That  the  practice  of  having  the  deans  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  re(igion,  an^  law  handle  the  student 
•ccounting  of  their  divi.sions  be  discontinued  and  that  the  keeping 
of  the  student  records  of  the  entire  university  be  concentrated  in  the. 
main  registrar's  office.  ■ 

That,  as  no  appraisal  of  the  physical  properties  has  been  taken  since  ^ 

I 1908,  a new  appraisal  be  made  in  the  immediate  future  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  present  value  of  the  plant. 
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That,  because  of  the  fact  that  many  conditioned  students  an* 
admitted  and  an  unusual  number  of  students  are  constantly  on  pro-  ' 
bation,  a study  be  made  as  to  whether  the  conditioned  students  do 
not  make  up  the  grea^r  proportion  of  students  on  probation. 

That  the  faculty  of  the  liberal  arts  college  further  consider  means 
of  overcoming  the  heavy  mortality  in  the  student  body  without 
endangering  tEI  academic  standards  of  the  college. 

That  a more  comprehensive  program  of  extension  education,  in- 
cluding evening  classes,  be  organized,  upon  principles  of  sound  finance  ‘ 
and  utilization  of  staff  without  undue  strain  upon  their  time  and 
energy. 

That  the  administration  of  the  university  encourage  the  further 
training  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  do  not  hold  advanced 
degrees. 

That  the  excessive  teaching  loads  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts, 
education,  and  applied  science  be  reduced  and  the  abnormally  large 
classes  be  divided  into  sections. 
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''  Chapter  VIII 

. FLORIDA 

■ I 4 

CoifTiHtfl.—lDtr^uctlon— Florida  Agrtcultunl  and  Mechanical  College.  TaUahaaaee— Edward  Watan 
College,  Jacksonville— Betbune-Cookmaz^  Daytona  Beach 


The  higher  education  of  the  negro  in  Florida  is  developing  slowly, 
with  prospects  of  a more  rapid  advance  in  the  future.  In  this  survey 
three  uistitutions  in  the  State  were  examined,  of  which  the  Florida 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 'Tallahassee  was  one,  the 
Edward  Waters  College  %t  Jacksonville  a second,  and  the  Bethune- 
Cookman  College  at  Daytona  Beach  the 'third. 

The  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  State  negro 
land-grant  college,  is  located  in  the  northwestern  section  of  ^e  State 
and  the  two  privately  controlled  colleges  in  the  northeaste^.  As  a 
result  of  this  geographical  distribution,  the  entire  southern  ^part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Florida  does  not  contain  a single  institutioii  of  higher 
learning  for  negroes.  * ' 

« From  the  standpoint  of  the  proportion  of  negro  college  enrollment 
to  population,  Florida  does  not  rank  so  high  as  a number  of  other 
Southern  States.  The  total  negro  population  of  Florida  is  410,700, 
and  there  are  163  college  students  enrolled  in  these  three  institutions. 
The  ratio  of  negro  college  enrollment  to  population  is  four  students 
to  every  10,000  inhabitants.  , ^ 

A lack  of  negro  high  schools^  where  students  may  prepare  them* 
selves  for  college  work,^is  the  principal  cause  of  the  limi|ted  enroll* 
ment  in  the  negro  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Although  fairly 
adequate  pipvision  for  secondary  education  of  the  870  300  white 
inhabitants  has  been  made,  there  being  383  white  high-schopl  students 
for  every  10,000  white  persons,  the  latest  statistics  shoW  only  31 
oegrocs  attending  preparatory  schools  per  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  State  government  through  the  board  of  coqtrol  andjthe  depart* 
ment  of  educatioji  has  recently  taken  steps  for  the  promotion  oT  negro  f 
higher  education  in  the  State.  The  State  department  of  education 
makes  an  Inspection  at  regular  intervals  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  and  has  recognized  this  institution  as  a staodard 
four-year  college,  granting  State  teachers’  certificates  to  its  graduates. 
Although  neither  of  the  two  privately  supported  qollegea  has  been 
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placed  on  its  accredited  lis’t,  the  department  plans  the  standardizing 
of  them  in  the  future.  There  is  a State  agent  of  negro  education, 
who  has  supervision  over  the  Jeanes,  Slater,  and  Rosenwald  funds 
but  his  salaiy  is  paid  by  the  General  Education  Board. 

State  appmpriations  for  the  higher^education  of  the  race  during 
the  biennium  ending  in  July,  1927,  amounted  to  1392,670. 

FLORIDA  AGRICULTVRAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE 

Tallahassee,  Fla,  * ^ 


Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  is  i 
State-supported  and  State-controlled  institution.  It*  was  estab- 
lished in  1887  as  a normal  school  under  the  direct  management  of 
the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education.  In  1905  the  school  was 
placed  by  act  of  the  State  legislature  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In  1909 
the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  the  Florida  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  Negroes. 

The  State  board  of  control  is  composed  of  six  members,  with  a 
chairman  and  a secretary.  This  board  has  jurisdiction  also  over 
the  University  of  Florida,  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women, 
and  tne  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Elorida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  the  negro  land- 
grant  college  of  Florida,  and  as  such  receives  Federal  support  under 
the  Morrill  Act,. the  Nelson  amendment  and  also  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  for  vocational  education.  Its  principal  income,  however, 
is  derived  from  State  appropriatfons,  which  include  funds  both  for 
maintenance  and  for  now  buildings. 

The  institution  is  organized  into  the  following  divisions:  College, 
normal  school,  and  preparatory  department.  The  ftoUego  offera 
both  two-year  and  four-year  courses,  as  does  also  the  normal  school. 
The  preparatory  department  is  divided  into  a junior  high  school  and 
a senior  high  school.  An  elementary  department  is  maintained  for 
practice  work  in  the  teacher-training  courses.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  college  and  preparatory  school  work,’' the  institution  conducts 
» school,  a summer  school,  and  extension  and  correspondence 
divisions.  ' 


Enrollment  in  the  institution  for  the  academic  year  1926-27 
included  101  students  in  the  college.  There  were  954  enrolled  in 
the  high  school,  and  179  in  the  elementry  grades  during  1925-26, 
the  institution  not  furnishing  the  attendance  in  these  departments 
for  1926-27.  Enrollrnent  in  the  summer  school  of  1926  was  301 
students.  Enrollment  in  the  extension  and  correspondence  course!* 
for  the  year  1925—26^  totaled  229  students.  Forty-two  counties  oot 
of  the  66  in  the  State  of  Florida  were  represented  in  the  resident 
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student  body  of  1026-27,  The  institutioa  is  coeducatioual,  with 
•bout  the  snmo  Dumber  of  6oys  as  girls.  , 

The  institution  has  been  accredited  both  as  a standard  normal 
school  imd  as  a standard  college  by  the  Florida  State  department  of 
education.  The  high  school  has  not  yet  i>een  accredited  by  the 
State  department  of  education,  the  school*  never  having  applied  for 
recognition.  An  application  is  to  be  presented  to  the  liepartment 
ia  the  near  future.  ' 

The  North  Carolina  department  of  education  accredited  the 
college  in  1923-24,  A. Florida  graduate  has  been  accepted  with 
advanced  standing  by  both  the  Yale  University  Law  School  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  Medical  School. » The  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural College  also  credited  with  three  years  of  college  work,  one 
of  its  students  sent  there  on  a General  Education  Board  scholarship 
after  four  years'  work  done  at  the  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College.  ^ ^ ’ 

ADMINISTRATION 

• 

The  administration  of  the  institution  is  in  charge  of  the  president, 
who  works  in  closest  cooperation  with  the  State  board  of  control. 
The  pre.sident  is  assisted  in  the  administrative  work  by  a business 
manager,  a bookkeeper,  an  assistant  bookkeeper  an^cashier,  and  a 
secretary.  The  business  manager  is  assisted  by  a secretary. 

The  expciiscs  of  the  institution  ore  met  largely  by  State  appropri- 
ations. There  is  no  endowment  fund.  The  following  table  show's 
the  income  for  the  last  tw’o  years  (figures  for  earlier  years  were 
not  supplied): 

Tadl.b  1. — Income 


Bomet 


102^-25 


1926-77 


Buie  anproprirtt  Iona 

FidertI  upproprlatlotia 

lldU  for  current  eipensea 

Bmdeol  fees.  ho>ir<l  and  room . . - 
Xtt  iriroiuaon  salea  and  services 
Other  Bourcoa i 

Total 


MOO,  67a  00 


466, 07a  00 


$316,775.80 

2A.moo 

100,000.00 

laTsaoo 

4,360,00 


*486,666.50 


\ iDCluded  la  reeftipte  from  other  souroce  in  1P25-26  are  Federal  appropriation.^,  ftifta,  atudeat  fees,  aod 
Aka  inti  services 


As  shown  by  Table  1,  total  revenues  of  the  institution  for  1926-27 
.amounted  to  $486,655.50,  distributed  as  follows:  64.9  per  cent  from 
Stole  appropriations;  5.3  per  cent  from  Federal  appropriations; 
20)5  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses;  8.3  per  cent  from 
mdent  fees,  board,  and  room;  apd  0.9  per  cent  from  sales  and 
^rvices. 

For  the  biennium  of  1927-1929,  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  High^ir 
Institutions  of  Florida  recommended  appropriations  amounting  to 
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1322,500  for  new  buildings  at  the  Flo^da  Agricultural  and  Mechtn. 
ioal  CoUege  for  Negroes.  Gifts  for  current  expenses  amounting  to 
$100,000  represented  donations  from  the  General  Education  Board, 
from  the  Rosenwald  fund,  and  from  negro  people  of  Florida.  Inconw 
" from  sales  and  services  included  receipts  from^he  hospital,  mechan- 
ical department,  and  agricultural  department.* 

Tuition  is  free  at  the  institution.  Income  from  student  fees 
consisted  of  receipts  from  the  following  feesrf  Registration,  $2* 
resident  physician,  $2;  entertainment,  $2 1'athletics,  $5;  and  break- 
^e,  $1.  The  charge  for  board  and  .room,  including  light  and  fuel, 
is  $15  a month.  Out-of-State  students  ar^  charged  the  very  low 
tuition  fee  of  $20  for  the  academic  year. 

Florida  maintains  a State  budget  system,  and  the  institution 
fiubmits  biennial  budgets  to  the  board  of  control.  The  board  studies 
the  budgets,  makes  whatever  revision^  are  deemed  essential,  and 
submits  the  revised  budgets  to  the  governor  and  Ae  State  legislature. 
The' accounts  of  the  college  are  audited  annually  by  examiners  from 
the  State  auditor’s  office.  The  survey  committee  found  that  the 
books  were  kept  in  proper  form.  ' ' , 

, Students’,  records  aie  prpperly  kept^on  forms  adequate  for  the 
purpose.  With  the  enrollment  as  large  as  it  is,  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  survey  committee  that  a full-time  registrar  should  be  (appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  worjc  of  keeping  *these  records  and 'of  other 
details  belonging  to  such  an'olfice.  ♦ 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  physical  plant  of  the  institution  consists  of  250  acre.s,  valued 
at  $42,072,  and  19  buildings,  valued  at  $283,500,  with  equipment 
valued  at  $80,690.  The  total  valuation  of  the  properly  is  $406,262. 
This  estirnate  is  based  upon  the  original  cost  of  the  buildings  together 
^th  consideration  of  present  worth.  Insurance  carried  on  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  amounts  to  $287,725.  * 

Of  the  19  buildings,  only  5 are  of  brick  construction;  the  rest  are 
frame.  Ten  of  the  buildings  were  constructed  before  4911,  two 
between  1914  and  1920  and  seven  since  192*0.  The  buildings  erected 
before  1911  include  _the  following:  Tucker  Hall,  .a  girls’  dormitorj; 
Men’s  Union,  the  boys'  dormitory;  Gwinn  Cottage,  home  for 
teachers;  laundry,  library,  hospital,  agiiculture  building,  model 
school,  home  economics  building;  and  mecbanics  arts  building. 

The  buildings  erected  between  1914  and  1920  include  Melvin 
Lodge,  a girls’  dormitory,  and  Mabane  Cottage,  a home  for  toachere. 
The  buildings  erected  since  1920  include  the  following:  Junior  high 
school;  Clark  Hall,  a girls’  dormitory;  the  chapel;  the  dining  hall; 
•the  science  building;  new  girls’  dormitory;  and  the  iju^s’  cottage. 
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The  following  buildings  are  brick:  Agriciilture  building,  library, 
mechanics  asts  building,  dining  hall,  and  the  new  girls'  dormitory. 
The  latest  session  of»  the  State  legislature  made  provision  for  the 
erection  of  an  administration  building  to  cost  S150,000. 

The  campus  is  located  on  high  ground  and  commands  a fine  view 
of  the  city  of  Tallahassee  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  campus  and  of  the  buildings  is  very  good. 
Virtually  all  the  buildings  are  in  a fine  state  of  repair  and  are  kept 
dcatand  clean.  The  hospital  particularly  is  maintained  in  an  almost' 
perfect  condition.  Its  equipment  is  modem  and  is  sufficient  for  all 
the  needs  of  the  nurses’  t rainingAchool. 

The  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  grounds*  and  buildings  rests 
upon  tlie  business  manager,  Who  is  assisted  bnr  a landscape  gardener 
employed  oh  full  time,  by  students  who  serve  laj^nitors  of  the  build- 
ings, and  by  8tudci«s  who  do  plumbing,  carperftry,  masonry,  arid 
electrical  work  as  part  of  their  industrial  and  mechanical  arts  courses 
in  the  institution.  Students  who  act  as  janitors  receive  pay  accol^- 
ing  to  the  work  assigned.  * The  women’s  dormitories  are  very  ^at 
ind  attractive.  The 'boys’  dormitoiy, 'however,  needs  closer  isuper- 
vision,  and  the  toilets*  especially  should  be  made  completely  sanitafy. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 

Although  the  chnrtrer  of  the  institution  does  not  require  the'main- 
Icnancc  of  a preparatory  school,  there  is  no  thought  at  pfcsent.of 
ibolishing  the  scl^l.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  liigh-sc^hdSl  facilities 
in  the  State  arc  so  p^r  constitutes  a strong  argument  (or  the  contin- 
uance of  the  school.  ’ y •*/' 

Under  the  present  organizlftion,  students  in  the  college  and  in  the 
preparatory  school  have  separate  dormitories  and  separate  classrooms, 
with  the  exception  of  science  laboratories.^  They  are  separate  also 
as  regards  class  and  laboratory  sessions.  Only  one  teacher  of  college 
subjects  teaches  any  high-school  subject,  and  that  is  one  class  in  the 
high-scheol  commercial  department.  The  finances  of  the  institution 
have  not  been  kept  separate  as  regards  college  and  preparatory  school. 
-The  elementary  department  is  a part  of  the  regular  school  program 
snd  is  used  for  practice  teaching.  The  county  board  of  education 
pays  the  salary  of  one  teacher  in  cqnnection  with  tfie  practice  school. 

I • 

. EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  ' 

The  work  of  college  grade  in  the  Florida  Agricultural  and  Meehan-  . 
ica)  College  is  distributed  as  follows:  * 

1.  College  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

2.  Nonnal  course  ^f  two  years  leading  to  the  degree  of  licentiate 
of  instruction  in  education,  or  to  a diploma. 
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3.  Home  economics  curricula,  including  a four-year  course  lead* 
ing  to  the  de-gree  of  bachelor^  of  science  in  liome  economics  and  • 
two-year  course  leading  to  a certificate  for  teacher  training. 

4.  Mechanic  arts  curri^la,  including  a four-year  course  leading  to 

the  degree  of  bachelor  of^ience  in  mechanic  artSr(or  vocations);  i 

.two-year  course  leading  ^ a certificate;  and  a two-year  commereUI 
course. 

5.  .\gricultural  curricula,  including  a four-year  course,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture;  two-year  course  lo 
poultry  husb^tdry  leading  to  a diploma;  two-year  course  in  hoflicut 
turn  and  vegetable  gardening  leadjng  to  a diploma ;vand‘two-yetf 
course  in  dairy  husbandry  leading  to  a diploma. 

6.  Nun^  training  course  of  three  years  leading  to  a certificate.  . - 

7.  -Music  course  of  .three  years  taken  only  U a minpr  in  the  libcnl 

arts  course.  * . ^ 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

m 

Student&4ire  admitted  to  the  college  division  upon  the  presentation 
of  proper  credentials  showing  the  satisfactory  completion  of  16  high- 
school  units.  They  must  present,  also, 'satisfactory  recommendatioBs 
as  to'perso^al  character. 

The  institution  has  compiled  'a  list  of  “bigh  schpols  in  the  State  from^ 
which  graduates  are  adimtted  by  certificate.  Candidates  unable  to 
present  satisfactory  credentials  must  take  the  college  entrance  exam- 
inations  as  outlined  by  the  college  entrance  exainination  board.'  Id 
1926-27  One  freshman  was  admitted  on  an  exanSnation  taken  at  the 
insCitution,  and  seven  were  admitted  on  exanunation  by  the  cellego 
entr^ce  e.xamination  board.  The  remaining  freshmen  entered  tha 
college  either  from  the  preparatory  school  of  the  Florida  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  or  from  other  approved  high  schools  in  tha 
State. 

Students  are  admitted  with  a maximum  of  tw.o  conditfoned  unite, 
blit  they  are  not  chissified  as  freshmen  until  the  conditions  are.reihovs(l. 
.One  unit  of  such  deficiency  must  be  made  up  before  the  beginning' of 
the  sophomore  year  and  the  other  before  the  beglrining  of  the  junior 
year.  , - 

No  complete  list  of  required  for  admission  appears 

in  the  catalogue ; but  sij^le  jTr^^^pted  only  in  the  sciencoa 

and  in  civics,  and  leas  than  two  units  of  a single  foreign  language  aro 
not  accepted  in  fulfdlment  of  eiitrance  requirements.  Three  condi- 
tioned students  were  admitted  in  1925-26  and  four  in  1026-27- 
Special  students  include  those  not  plrrsuing  .the  regular  college  courw 
and  those  whose  preparation  is  below  standaref.  Two  special  studeoto 
wei%  aHmitted  in  1926-27. 

It  is  the  judgindnt  of  the  survey  commit'tee  that  a full  statement  of 
required  subjects  for  admission  should  appear  in  the  catalogue,  arid 
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that  it  would  help  to  strengthen  the  work  now  boihg  done  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  if  the  cojlege.  would  urge  the  presontation  of  a 
full  year’s  work  in  science,  including  laboratoiy  work. 

^ t 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

According  ,to  a statement  in  the  catalogue,  candidates  for  degrees 
in  the  four-year  courses  must’coinplete  124  credit  hours.  Candidates 
for  diplomas  or  certificates  in  the  two-year  courses  must  complete  64 
credit  hours.  The  credit  hours  for  a given  course  may  be  less  than 
'the  number  of  times  the  course  meets  a week. 

Each  candidate  for’  a degree  ^ust  elect  a major  department  and 
must  complete  in  that  department  not  less  than  18  credits  or  more 
than  36  credits.  Physical  education  is  required  of  all  students  for 
it  least. one  year.  _ The  catalogue  contains  no  statement  regarding  . 
iny  quality  requirements  for  graduation.  * - ’ . 

Tile  specific  requirements  ilf  the  diffprent  curricula  arc  as  follov^s: 

Arta  and  ecunce. — 't’he  12.4  credits  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  call  for  36  hours  of  English,  16  hours  of  Latin,  16.hours  of  math- 
ematics, 8 hours  of  physics,  8 hours  of  modem  language,  8 hours  of 
ethics,  24  hours  of  social  science,  and  24 , hours  of  education  and  ''' 
p^chology.  This  program  calls  for  140  semester  hours  for*  124  • * 
credits  and  leaves  no  choice  for  elective  subjects.  The  courses  listed 
for  the  sophomore  year'  total  21  hours  a week  for  each  semester, 
Agrieulture. — The  requirement's  for,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
tfionce  in  agriculture  include  65  hours  of  agrieulture,  40  hours  of  ^ 
science,  15  hours  of  English,  8 hours  of  education,  and  8 hours  of 
ethics,  sociology,  and  psychology.  'This  program  calls  for  136  hours 
for  124  credits.  The  lyork  of  the  freshman  year  calls  for.  2^  hours 
1 week.  Three  two-yeai‘,courees  are  offered  leading  to  diplom^ — one 
ui'korticulturft  and  vegetable  gardoninj^one  in  poultry  husbandry, 
ind  one  in  dairy  husbandry.  *In  addimn  to  specialized  subjects  in 
these  iroursos,  two  years’  work  in  English  is  required  in  each  course. 

Mechanic  arts. — 'The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
icience  in  mechanic  arts  (or  vocations)  include  Hi  hours  of  mechan- 
ics, 29  hours  of  English,  17  hours  of  mathematics,  13  hours  of  science, 

3 hours  of  economics,  and  2 hours  of  public  speaking.  The  following 
vocations  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  as  major  subjects  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  Science  in  vocations:  Mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing,  brickmasonry  and  plastering,  carpentry,  painting,  applied 
electricity,  steam  engineering  ancH  power-plant  operation,  «utb- 
oobile  mechanics,  tailoring,  and  priiiting. 

Two-year  courses  leading  to  certificates  are  given  in  trades  and 
commercial  subjects:  In  the  trades  course  13  hours  of  English,  T 
hours  of  hygiene,  5 hours  of  geography,  and  2 hours  of  history  are 
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, required  in  addiUon  to  courses  in  trades.  In  the  commercial  cotua 
10  .houre  of  Spanish,  10.  hours  of  Elngliah  composition,  4 hounoj 
economic  geography,  2 hours  of  public  speaking,  anS  2 houn  n( 
sociology  are  required  in  addition  to  courses  in  commercial  suhjWlo 
, Home  economics.— The  124  credits  required  for  the  degrw 
bachelor  of  science  in  home  economics  include  62  hours  of  hoiw 
economics,  26  hours  of  English,  8 hours  of  mathematics,  14  hoini 
of  foreign  language,  16  hours  of 'science,  £ hours  of  psychology, 
6 hours^flf  social  science,  and  4 hours  of  physical  education. 
tives  oro^llowed  in  social  science,  ethics,  and  chemifrtry.  The  houa 
required  total  142.  The  work  of  the  freshipan  year  schedules  24 
hours  a week.  The  64  credits  required  in  the  tw'o-y<‘ar  course  led* 
ing  to  a certificate  in  home  economics  include  55  hours  of  boiw 
economics,  14  hours  o£  English,  rs  hours  of  science,  12  hours.©! 
psychology  and  education,  4 hours  of  physical  education,  and’l 
hohrs  of  rural  sociology.  Tho  work  of  each  of  the  two  yeare  avenga 
rporc  than  26  hours  a week  throngh  each  semester.  *, 

fifucqfion.— The  124  credits  required  fiv  the  degree  of  bachelor©! 

. science  in  education  include  28  ’» »urs  of  psychology  and  education, 
28  hours  of  English,  24  houts  of  science,  8. hours  of  mathemat'f8,8 
hours  of  foreign  language,  and  32  hours  of  continued  industries.  Thr 
work  an  continued  industries  consists  of  a general  survey,  by  labon- 
tory  practice  and  theory,  of  the  vauious  tradcs  viith  the  view  of  usioy 
industries  for  purposes  of  vocational  guidance.  To  the  survey  com- 
mittee the  anioun^  of  time  devoted  tocontinued  industries  seems  out 
• of  proportion  to  the  time  given  to.  preparing  the  students  to  ti^h 
. particular  subjects  in  high  school.  Surely  considerable  time  should 
be  devoted  to  practice  teaching.  The  program  set  up  seems  design(d 
to  equip  students  to  teach  vocational  sqbjects  only.  It  should  be 
expanded  to  include  other  subjects^  , 

The  two-year  normal  course  leading  to  a licentiate  of  instruction- 
in  education  includes  10  hours  of  English  and  '8  hours  of  psychology 
in  addition  tq/equired  work  in  methods  of  instructioli,  practice  teach- 
ing,  and  other  subjects  in  education."  Four  hours  each, week  ait 
.reqmred  in  prdctice  teaching,  including  at  least  16  lessons  in -each 
subject  and  grade.  The  hours  set  down  for  the  first  semester  of  thf 

' . first  year  total  28  a week  ih  addition  to  the  time'devoted  to  practiet 
teaching.  « . 

It  is  the  jud^^ent  of  the  survey  committee  that  t}ie  college  odnuo- 
istrators  should  revise  the  prograins  of  stndyr  a6  set  forth  in  Ifie  bulk- 
tin  for  1926—27,  with  a view  to  strengthening  the  work  of  college  grad© 
by  eliminating  from  thd  college  curdculum  courses  not  up  to  college 
stan'dard,  such  as  elementary  courses  in  commercial  subjects  andek- 
men tary  courses,  in  trades,  and  by  reducing  the  weekly  loads  of 
- dente  to.-15-17Mibure  wth  the  same  credit  hours.  ’ This  reductiaa 

.5  .-  should  call  for  more  intensive  application  to  fewar  subjects.  Itis 
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jadgment'also  that  the  college  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  iris  should  be  liberalized  to  the  extent  of  allowwg  for  a considerable 
number  of  elective  courses.  ‘ * 

ENROUMENTS 

^Tbe  following  table  shows  the  number  of  resident  college  students 
in  attendance  at  the  institution  during  the.  last  five  years: 

Table  2. — Bnrotitneni 
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The  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  for  the  five-year  period  amounts 
to  94.^  per  cent.*  The.  increase  by  classes  during  this  period  is  as 
follows:  Freshman;  91  per  cent;  sophomore,  123 .per  cent;  junior,  82 
per  cent;  senior,  66.7  per  cent.  The  heaviest  losses  belong  to  th6 
year  1924-25,  which  shows  a mortality  of  the  preceding  freshman 
dass  of  32  per  cent.  The  senior  class  ef  1924-25  suffered  a mortality, 
of  50  per  cent,  and  the  junior  class  a mortality  of  43  per  cent.  T^e 
losses  for  the  other  years  are  normal.  The  increase  in  the  sophomore 
dass  of  19^5-26  ovdr  the  freshmw'class  of  1924-25  is  due  to  the  adiius- 
i^nbf  advanced  students..  Since  1924-25,  then,  the  college  has  held 
a reasonable  number  of  its  students. 

The  follow'ing  table  shows  the  registration  for  1926-27*  by  courses: 
^ Table  3. — Regutraiion  by  couneM 
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In  the  two-year  normal  course,  the  records  included  16  stu^nto 
taking  home  economics  .in  the  high  school  under  Smith-Hughes  voca- 
tional education  as  in  ’the  college.  * 'l^hese  w^ere  eliminated  from  the 
total  college  students  for  1926-27.  No  candidates  for  the, degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  were  reported  in  attendance  for  1926-27. 

DECREES  GRANTED  ' . 

The  institution  has  grafted  39  undoi^aduate 'degrees  during  ^he 
1^  five  years,  of  which  fO  were  the  degrees^!  bachelor  of  «cience,  4 
29204*— 29 15 
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"~bnchSor  of  sconce  in  agriculture,  3 bachelor  of  science  in  meohaaie 
aria,  and  22  bachelor  of  science  in  education.  St^cof  the  degr^  wtn 
granted  in  1921-22,  10  in  1922-23,  ,10  in  1923-24,  4 in  1924-25,  lad 
9 in  1925-26. , No  bachelor  of  aria  degrees  have  been  granted  by  tlie 
-college.  The  number  of  bachelor  of  science  degrees  has  not  appr^ 
ciably  increased  during  the  last  five  yeArs.  Information  was  not 
^pplied  concerning  the  number  of  two-year  certificates  awarded 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  institution  has  not  granted  any  hoocH^ 
ary  deg;rees  during  the  last  five  years. 


THE  FACULTY  , 

The  college  faculty  consists  of  eight  members,  one  of  whom  teach® 
a high-^hool  class.  .tVJi  the  teachers  Arc  negroes.  The  w’ork  of  ihf 
college  is  organized  into  seven  departjnenU  of  instruction  as  follows; 
Education  with  2 leachere;  social  science  with  1 teacher;  English 
with  1 teacher;  mathematics  with  1 teacher;  science  with  1 teacher,, 
agriculture  with  1 tejichor,  and  commerce  with  1 teacher. 

If  all  the  101  college  students  were'  enrolled  in  the  .same  cunio- 
ulum,  a faculty  of  eight  teachers  would  bo  entwoly  adequate;  hut 
that  number  is  not  adequate  to  handle  tfi^  diversified  program 
announced  in  the  catalogue.  Unless  the  faculty,  therefore,  ran  b« 
considerably  enlarged,  the  programs  should  be  reduced  or  combined. 
College  work  of  standard  grade  is  impossible  under  present  condi- 
tions. Logical  additions  to  the  faculty  would  include  assistant  pro- 
fessors and  instructors.  ' 

All  members  of  the  college  faculty  hold  undergraduate  degren 
from  well-^ocognized  institutions.  One  holds  also  a bachelor  of  laws 
degree,  and  three  others  have  taken  som^  graduate  work— one  each 
at  New^  ^ ork  Univertiity  Law  School,  Columbia  University,  aod 
.University  of  ^^innosota.  Members  of  the  faculty  hold  two  typ« 
of  faulty  meetings  monthly — ono  for  thp  discussion  of  topics 
tiding  to  instruction,  the  other  for  discussion  of  problems  dealing 
with  administrative  matters  and  policies.  In  addition  there  are  depart- 
ment meetings  dealing  with  specific  problems  of  instruction.  The 
following  table  shows  the  training  of  the  faculty: 


Table  4. — Training  of  faculty 
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With  the  exception  of  two  teachers,  all  the  m^bers  of  the  faculty 
htve  served  the  college  for  only  one  year.*  One  has  been  there  four 
years,  another  two  years.  * Tlie  fact  that  the  present  faculty  is  new 
f\a  the  institution  should  make  possible  the  harmonious  accomplish* 
oieQt  of  tlie  ideals  set  up  for  the  institution. 

A study  of  the  student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  members  of  the  . * 
faculty  shows  that  only  one  teacher  is  carrj’ing  more  than  the  normal 
load  of  300  student  clock  hours.  The  teacher  with  389  clock  houts 
(caches  a class  of  48  pupilj  in  the  high  scltooL.  All  the  other  teachers 
cany  studont  clock-hour  loads  ranging  from  212  to  261. 

One  member  of  the  staff  was  teaclung  10  hours,  two  13  hours, 

(wo  17  hours,  one  23  hours,  one  24  hours  and  one  30  hours.  The 
teacher  who  teaches  10  hours  a week^  is  dean  of  tlie  college  and 
fupervis^of  practice  teaching.  One  of  the  teachers  who  teaches 
13  hours  a week  devotes  about  15  hours  a week  to  directing  athleticA.' 

The  teacher  with  30  hours  leaches  eight  subjects,  tlie  teacher  with  ' 
23  hours  six  subjecte.  The  heavy  Jioiir  schedules  carried  by  thVee 
members  of  the  faculty  warrant  the  addition  of  two  teachers  to  the 
faculty,  in  order  that  4he  present  work  may  be  adequately  taken 
care  of. 

The  clas.ses,.  witJi  only  a few  exceptions,  are  not  above  normal  in 
die.  Of  the  45  classes  organized  in  1926-27,  5 contained  between  . 

I and  5 students,  13  between  and  10  students,  21  between  II  and  20 
students,  4 between  21  and  30  students,  1 between  31  aqd  40  students^ 
andl  between  41  and  50  students.  The  class  with  48  students  is  a 
high-scliool  class  in  trigonometn*.  Two  classes  in  education  have  30 
and  35  students,  respectively.  One  class  has  only  one  student,  and 
two  classes  have  only  two  students  each.  The  majority  of  classes  • 
have  from  6 to  20  students. 

Teachers'  salaries  range  from  I960  to  11,215  a year  in  addition  to 
board  and  room.  Two  tethers  receive  I960;  one  receives  11,000; 
one  11,040' one  11,120;  ono  ll, 160;  and  one  11,215.  The  dean  of  tbo 
college  receives  11,800  and  board  and  room.  The  president  of  the 
institution  receives  a cash  salary  of  $3^600  and  perquisites  valued  at 
S400,  making  a total  salary  of  $4,000. 

Teachers’  salaries  are  much  lower  than  (hoy  ought  to  be.  On  such 
low  salaries  teachers  can  hardly  be  expected  to  devote  any  of  their 
summer  vacation  to  study  for  advanced  degrees  at  other  institutions. 

The  president’s  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1926,  recommends 
that  salaries  for  the  biennium  beginning  1927-28  be  increased  from 
15  to  33  per  cent;  but  even  with  these  increases,  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  will  not  he  high. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

Thu  library,  which  is  Iocat«d  in  a sin^e  building,  .contains  about 
4,000  volumes,  which  arc  fairly  well  selected  for  the  courses  offered 
in  the  colleg^.  There  are  more  than  20fH>ooks  on  education,  and  two 
magaxines  are  taken  for  each  deparf^nt  pf  instruc(iol3.' Circulatiod 
of  l^ks  show’ed  that  314  w’ere  witndrawn  from  the  library  and  400 
read  in  the  reading  room  during  a single  month.  All  told,  00  maga* 
zines  and  papers  are  subscribed  for.  To  meet  college  standards, 
however,' more  books  of  a college  grade  are  needed.  The  following 
compilation  shows  e.xpendifures  for  library  purposes  by  the  iiisUlu* 
tion  during  the  last  five  years: 

Table  6. — Expenditures  for  /|6rory 
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During  the  last  five  years  the  total  amoiml  .ye.xpendcd  for  book* 
wan  $1,616.09.  Most  colleges  of  standard  grade  spend  considerably 
more  than  tfajat  amount  each  year.  Although  the  amount  spent  in 
1026-^  was  50  per  cent  larger  than  the  amount  spent  in  1022-23, 
it  is  far  below  what  shpuld  be  e.xpocted  of  a standard  institution. 

A librarian  is  employed  on  full  tipie.  She  has  not  had  technical 
library  training,'  but  has  completed  two  years  of  college  work  at 
Kansas  University.  She  planned  to  take  a library  course  at  Syracuse 
this  year. 

Expenditures  of  the  institution  for  scientiho  equipm'ent  during  the 
last  five  years  in  all  the  different  sciences  are  as  follows:  1022-23, 
$04.12;  1923-24,  $135.13;  1924-25,  $336.57;  1925-20,  $386.03;  and 
'1926-27,  $485.18.  Expenditures  for  supplies  include:  1022-23, 
$527.11;  1023-24,  $651.52;  1024-2ff,  $578.91;  1925-26,  $977.24;  and 
1926-27,  $1,569.16.  The  total  estimated  present  value  of  scientific 
equipqjent  is  $3,200. 

The  scientific  equipment  is  inadequate  for  the  courses  offered  io 
the  college.  Apparatus  in  the  physics  labosatory  is  insufficient  for 
the  two  years  provided  in  the  science  course  and  the  biology  equip* 
ment  is.scarcely  enough  for  one  year’s  work.  The  chemistry ‘labors* 
tory  is  fairly  WiU  equipped. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

AChlntio  activities  of  the  institution  are  administered  by  a joinl 
commit^  of  faculty,  students,  and  alumni.  Student  memberl  of 
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(b«  conhniHee  arc  elected  by  the  entire  student  body.  The  insti- 
tution h a member  of  the  Southeastern  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Asso<'it<(  ioti. 

The  young  men  of  the  institution  are  organized  into  cadet  coni- 
pinies  in  chai^je  of  a commandant.  The  officers  of  the  companiee 
ire  chosen  from  studenta  of  college  grade.  The  oiganization  is 
miintamed  to  help  in  the  well-rounded  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
derdopiiient  of  the  boys.  There  are  no  fraternities  in  the^titution. 


SERi^ICE  TO  SOCIETY 


th^insti 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  aei^  ioe  that  the  institution  is  render- 
iup  to  j^ciety.  Very  good  training  is  being  given  in  the  trades  and 
odustrics,  and  the  work  in  the  high  school  is  of  a high  quality.  The 
tork  in  the  teacher-training  department  likewise  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  value  to  prosp^tive  teachers  and  the  schools  of  the  State. 
Especislly  significant  is  the  inflitence  of  the  campus  life  upon  the 
rtudents  m that  they  are  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  neat- 
oess  and  order  as  re<|uisites  of  a good  social  environment. 

' CONCLUSIONS 

% 

• 

The  institution  has  good  opportunity  of  developing  into  an  excel- 
bt  State  college  for  negroes.  Some  of  the  four-year  college  courses 
offered  however,  fall  below  the  standard.  The  industrial  eouree  is 
which  does  not  nwet  the  coU<^iate  requirements.  No  attempt 
SMuld  be  made  to  give  a degree  for  the  class  of  work  being  done  in 
lie  industrial  college  course.  This  work  should  be  reduced  to  two 
years  coiicerit rating  upon  industrial  and  mechanical  arts.  The  four- 
Tw  course  in  honir  economics  also  needs  strengthening,  if  the  insti- 
tuton  intends  to  continue  to  grant  degrees  to  students  completing 
lie  work.  In  the  normal  and  four-year  education  course  the  prac-' 
Ire  ^hool  ia^not  up  to  standard.  More  room  and  better  equipment. 
m instructional  material  are  needed.  A two-year  college  commer- 
nd  course  is  included  m the  educational  program  in  which  college 
fitdiLs  are  given  for  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  penmanship.  ‘This 
IS  very  doubtful  practice. 

The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Florida  Agricul- 
iwl  and  Mechamcal  College  is  just  at  the  beginning  of  a period  of 
P»tt  development  and  usefulness.  The  /oiloiying  recommendations 
vs  made  with  this  idea  in  mind: 

That  the  State  legislature  seriously  consider  an  increase  in  annual 
•ppropnations,  in  order  that  adequate  salaries  may  he  paid  the 
Bimbers  of  the  faculty,  in  order  that  necessary  equipment,  appa- 
!»Uis,  and  Bufipiies  may  be  purebsaed  at  once  for  the  proper  conduct 
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of  work  in  science,  and  in  order  tkat  the  minimum  needs  of  a coli«^ 
library  may  be  met. 

That  some  provision  bo  made  at  once  for  offering  better  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  teaching,  rooms  and  equipment*  being  badly 

needed.  ^ . 

That  the  programs  in  the  four-year  courses  in  education  be  reviaod 
to  include  considerable  practice  teaching,  and  special  methods  coursei 

That  the  work  in  trades  and  industries  be  confined  to  the  lerd 
of  high  school  and  of  two  years  of  college  work. 

That  a careful  study  of  the  field  of  the  institution  be  made  with 
a view  to  determining  the  advisabilUy  of  abolishing  the  bachelor 
of  arts  degree.  ^ 

. That  thd  teaching  loads  of  several  members  of  the  faculty  be 

reduced,  and  that  at  least  two  additional  teachers  be  secured  at  once. 

That  additional  teachers  bfe  addpd  to  set  up  proper  college  courses 
in  history,  economics,  and  foreign  languages,  especially  if  the  prw- 
tice  of  granting  the  bachelor  of  arts  degfee  is  to  be  continued.  ’ * 

That  the  finances  of  the  institution  be  separated  as  regards  hi^ 
school  and  college. 

Tli^t  a registrar.be  appointed  on  full  time  lo  attend  to  the  duties 
of  that  office.  • . 

That  the  academic  year  be  e.xtended  to  confor/n  to  the  length  ol 
a standard  college.  ^ ^ 

That  the  material  in  the  catalogue  be  reorganized  in  such  a way 
as  to  prevent  overlapping  and-*repetition. 

EDWARD  W*ATERS  COLLECB 

Jacksomille,  Fla. 

Edward  Waters  College,  at  Jacl^onviUe,  is  c^ trolled  and  sup- 
ported by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Florida.  The 
college  had  its  beginning  as  Divinity  High*  School  in  1888.  This 
was  a school  instituted  by  MounfZion  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Jacksonville.  In  1901  the  school  was  destroyed  by  fife] 
end  thereafter,  until  1905,  classes  were  held  in  various  rented  halls. 
In  that  year,  Jiowever,  the  first  permanent  building  was  erected  on 
the  present  campus.  The  school  took  its  name  from  one  of  the  proou- 
nent  bishops  of  the  church. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  a^e  administered  by  a board  of  trustee 
consisting  of  147  members  representing  the  six  condjAnces  df  the 
church  in  the  State.  The  general  board,  howeveiv  has  elected  an 
executive  board  of  seven  members  headad  by  the** resident  bishop 
(also  caffed  the  chancellor  of  the  college),  which  is  in  immediate  chaigs 
.of  the  institution.  Ail  members  of  the  board  are  negroes,  and  all 
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but  26  of  th®  147  are  clergymen;  21  hiorabors  of  the  board  live  in 
Jacksonville,,  including  three  officers  of • the.  executive  board.  The 
other  four  members  of  the  executive  board  reside  in  Daytona,  Tampa, 
Gainesville,  and  Tallahassee.  All  members  hf  the  board  are  elected 
simultaneously  by  the  six  conferences  for  a terra  of  four  years.  The. 
president  erf  the  college  is  not  listed  as  a member  of  either  governing 
board.  ' * 

The  title  to  the  school  property  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Insurance  policies  are  in  the  custody 
of  the  executive  board  but  are  made  payable  to  the  general  board 
of  trustees. 

EdtVnrd  Waters  College  includes  in  its  organization  a college  of 
liberal  arts,  a normal  school,  a school  of  theology,  a preparatory 
department,  and  an  elementary  department.  Tl\e  institution  is  co- 
educational, altbough  no  women  were  enrolled  in  the  theological 
cour^,  and  no  men  in  the  normal  course.  The  great  majority  of 
students  come  from  Florida. 

The  Florida  State  Department  of  Education  has  not  accredited 
(ilher  the  college  or  the  high  school.  An  application  was  made  iif 
November,  1926,  for  recognition  of  the  high  school,  but  no  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  State  departrpent  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
The  only  recognition  given -the  school  is  that  graduates  of  the/ 
highschpol  are  accepted  by  the  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  Negroes  as  freshmen  without  examination,  and  that  some 
of  its  graduates  from  the  preparatory  school  have  been  received.with 
full  credit  at  Howard  University  and  tHe  University  of  Detroit. 
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, ADMINISTRATION  - 

. The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  met  by  church  appropriations,, 
gifts  for  current  expenses,  and  student  foes.  There  is  no  productive 
endowment.  The  following  table  shows  the  income*  reported  to  the 
survey  committee  from  different  sources  for  the  lasffive  years: 


Table  6. — Income 


■ ■ * - , ■ ■ » 

Source 

n. 

1922-23 

! IW3-2S 

1 

1024-25 

t025>2a 

IMO-27 

Clinrdi  RpproprIitioQfl 

O™  (or  current  eipenm 

isaooo 

mooo 

aooo 

aaooo 

•00,000 
I .vn 

•aaooo 

175,000 

wudfot  fm 

90,666 

35,000 

1,  Ant 

SS.00O 

7WJ 

•a,  000 

. ToUJ..... 

7a  000 

73,000 

iiaooo 

94.900 

ua7oo 

Of  the  total  income  of  the  institution  in  1926-27,  amounting  to 
M10,700,  ^7.7  per  cent  came  from  church  appropriations,  31.5  per 
dnl  from  student  fees,  and  0.6  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses. 

in  Table  6»  the  revenues  of  the  college  have  gained 
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bteadiiy  during  the  past  five  years.  Between  1922-23  and.  1925-37, 
the  increase  has  amounted  to  140,700,  or  78,1  per  cent. 

Church  appropriations  received  by  the  school  include  donatioiiB 
from  the  six  conferences  of  the  ^rican  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Florida.  The  amounts  contributed  by  each  conference  ran'ge  froin 
about  S2,000  to  $3,600,  accot'ding  to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  for 
the  year  1925-26.  Receipts  from  student  fees  include  board  and 
room. . The  regulw  fees  collected  from  stndents  are  as  foliows: 
Board  for  youn^^men  (including  laundry  and  tuition),  $16  a month; 
board  for  young  women  (mcludingNtuition),  $16  a month;  tuition 
for  city  students  in  college  or  normal,  $2  a month;  senior  high  school, 
$1.50  a month;  junior  high  school,  $1.25  a month;  elementary  school, 
' 75  cents  a month.  All  students  pay  a registration  fee  of  $2  a semester, 
all  above  the  sixth  grade  pay  an  athletic  fee  of  $5  at  entrante, 
Laboratory  fees  for  college  and  normal  students  are  iS  a semester, 
for  high-school  students,  |2  a semester.  ' 

Since  the  instituiton  is  in  great  need  of  funds  for  salaries,  boolo, 
equipment,  apparatus,  and  supplies,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  surrey 
cbmmittee  that  regulai*  tuition  fees  should  d>e  charged  all  students 
in  addition  to  the  present  charges  for  board  and  room.  Moreover, 
a fair  charge  for  tuition  will  give  the  student  larger  appreciation  of 
his  educational  opportunity  and  will  make  him  feel  that  he  is  really 
paying  for  a fair  partof  his  instruction. 

The  financial  accounts  of  the  institution  are  well  kept.  An  annual 
audit  of  the  books  is  made  by  outside  certified  accountants.  All 
checks  in  payment  of  bills  aroMigned  by  the  president  of  the  college 
and  countersigned  by  both  the  secretary  and  Hho  treasurer’ oX  the 
executive  board.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  is  published  with  the 
annual  report  of  the  president. 

The  records  of  attendance  have  not  been  accurately  kept.  No 
figures  were  available  for  the  years  previous  to  1924-25.  Adequate 
forms  are  used  for  entering  and  reporting  grades;  more  convenient 
forma,  however,  might  be  provided,  especially  for  sending  reports  of 
grades  to  parents. 

The  physical  plant  of  Edward  Waters  College  consists  of  a camptw 
and  athletic  field  of  16  acres,  valued  at  $75,000;  10  buildings,  valued 
at  $191 ,000;  and  equipment,  valued  at  $92,000.  The  total  estimated 
value  is  $358,000,  based  upon  original  cost  and  a rough  estimate  of 
replacentent  cost.  In  addition  to  this  property  the  college  owns  12 
lots  in  South  Jacksonville,  12  lots  in  Sweetwater,^  1^  acres  at  HibemiK, 
60  acres  at  High  Springs,  and  680  acres  near  South  Jacksonville,  the 
gift  of  the  Florida  East  (Ibast  Railroad. 

* Salter  Hall,  erected  in  1005,  is  a threfM^efy  frame  building  valued 
at  $5,000  and  containing*?  1 rooms,  11  used  for  recitations  for  the 
mentaiy  school,  two  for  Offices,  dining  room  and  kitchen  and  the 
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nmunder  for  a women’s  dormitory.  Hurst  Hall,  erected  in  1008, 
b also  of  frame  construction,  with  3 stories  containing  52  rooms  used 
(or,  a men’s  dormitory  and  for  quarters  for  some  of  the  teachers. 
The  building  and  equipment  are  valued. at  $7,000. 

Centwnial  Building,  erected  in  1916  at  a cost’ of  140,000,  is  a three- 
story  brick  builiiing  used  as  the  administration,  auditorium,  and  the 
trades  building.  The  third  floor  is  used  for  the  academic  department. 
Science  Hall,  built  in  1918  and  valued  at  $7,000,  is  a two-story  brick 
building  containing  the  science  laboratories  on  the  second  floor  aifd  a 
laundry  for  girls  on  the  first  floor.  The  Lee  Theological  Seminary 
is  the  finest  structure  on  the  campus.  It  was  brected  in  1927,  is 
four  stories  in  height,  and  contains  a-chapel,  recitation  rooms,  library 
room,  oflices,  and'dormitoiy  rooms  for  theological  and  college  students.  ' 
It  is  valued  at  $125,000,  and  is  equipped  to  the  extent  of  $75,000. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings,  there  are  the  bishop’s  residence,  the 
president’s  residence,  two  deans’  residences,  and  three  teachers’ 
houses. 

The  grounds  are  well  kept  and  the  buildings  in*  a fair  to  excellent 
state  of  repair.  The  dormitory  for  women  students  is  neat  and  clean, 
as  are  also  the  dining  room  and  kitchen.  The  men's  dormitory  is 
not  kept  BO  clean  as  it  should  be.  City  fire  regulations  are  enforced 
at  the 'school.  All  the  buildings  are  provided  with  fire  escapes  and  . 
fire  extinguishers.  ‘Regular  fire  drills  are  held  in  the  girls’  dormitory. 

Care  of  the  groimds  and  buiij^ngs  is  under  the  direct  supe^ision 
of  the  president.  A full-time  janitor  is  'employed,  to  take  care  of  .the 
Lee  Theological  Seminary,  and  two  night  watchmen  are  employed 
about  the  grounds.  Other  janitor  work  is  performed  by  students 
without  pay. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

I • 

No  effort  has  been  made  at  Edward  Waters  College «to  keep  the' 
high  school  and  college  separate  with  reference  to  faculty,  buildings, 
eoufses  of  instruction,  or  finances.  All  of  the  college  teachers,  except 
one,  teach  high-school  subjects;  and  a few  of  the  regular  high-school 
teachers  give  instruction  to  college  classes  in  music,  education,  and 
other  subjects.  As  long  as  such  a distribution  of  wosk'  prevails,  there 
will  be  no  possibility  of  regarding  the  work  done  ip  college  as  of  stand- 
ard grade. 

Since  the  charter  of  the  institution  requires  the  maintenance  of  a 
aecondaiy  school,  and  since  the  enrollment  is  so  jarge  there  is  no  - 
thought  of  discontinuing  the  school.  % . 

\i 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

n ♦ 

The  Edward  Waters  College  offers  a four-yaar  course  above  the 
tirslfth  grade;  the  normal  course  oifers  two  years  of  work  above  the 
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twelfth  grade.  The  school  of  theology  offers  foi^  courses  as  follows: 
A degree  course  of  three  years  above  the  second  year  of 'college; 
diploma  course  of  three  years  above  the  twelfth  grade;  a Bible-tnin. 
ing  course  of  unspecified,  length  open  to  students  who  are  able  to* do 
the  work  of  the  sixth  grade;  and  a mission  study  course  of  two  years 
open  to  high-school  graduates.  The  secondary  department  is  organ- 
ized  into  a junior  high  school,  with  grades  7 to  9,  incjusive,  and  a senior 
high  school,  with  grades  10  to  12,  inclusive.  The  elementary  school 
comprises  the  first  six  grades.  - 

In  addition  to  the  divisions  mentioned,  there  are  announced  also 
the  following  courses:  Business,  two  years;*  printing,  four  years;  taiIo^ 
ing,  four  years.  The  work  in  these  courses  is  not  above  high-school 
level.  A six-weeks  summer  school  of  theology  is  also  conducted  by  tho 
institution.  . , 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS^  ‘ 


Candidates  for  admission  to  the  colleg^e  department  or  to  the  nownal 
school  must  present  a certificrite  from  a recognized ‘accredited  high 
school  showing  the  satisfactory  completion  of  15  units  of  work.  Can- 
didates frort  a nonaccredlted  school  must  take  a written  examination 
before  they  are  given  nlassification..  This  regulation  appears  to  be  very 
loosely  ^forced,  ho'wever,  since  11  students  from  nonaccredited  high 
■ schools  wer^e  admitted  to  freshmem  standing  in  1926-27  without 
examinatiori.  * 

Students  are  accepted  in  .the  college  with  a maximum  of  one  con- 
ditioned uhit,  which  must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
Six  conditioned  students  were  admitted  in  1926-27.  Although  no 
special  students  were  reported  for  the  college  in  1926-517,  21  were 
reported  for  the  theological  seminary. 

The  requirements  Tor  admission  to  the  theological  seminary  .vary  ac- 
cording to  tlie  course  elected.  Candidates  for  admission  to  tlie  degree 
course  must  have  completed  two  full  years  of  college  work  or  its  equiv- 
alent. Candidates  for  admission  to  the  diploma  course'or.to  the  mis- 
sion study  course  must  either  present  a certificate  of  graduation  from 
some  reputable  high  school  or  pass  a satisfactory  examination.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Bible-training  course  call  for  ability 
to  do  work  of  the  six  grade. 

To  be  admitted  to  tKe  senior  high  school  (tenth  grade),  a pupil 
must  present  B 'certificate  of  graduatiqn  from  a acijooi  of  eight  gradre 
and  in  addition  show  proof  that  he, has  done  satisfactorily  the  w'oric 
of  what  is  commonly  know  as  the  ninth  gfade.  To  be'admitted  to 
the  junior  high  school  (seventh  grade),  a pupil  must  pftsent  satisfwv 
loiy  evid^ce  showing  that  he  has  compfeted'the  first  six  grade?  of  a 
recognizsD^h  ool , 

Each  applicant,  regardless  of  the  method  by  which  he ‘aims  to  be 
admitted  to  the  college,  must  present  through  the  principal  of  his  lilgll ; 
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Rchool,  a statement  as  to  his  character,  academic  interests,  and  special  ' 
iibility,  ^ • . 

In  view  pf  the  practice  of  the  institution  regarding  the  admission  of  . 
students,  the  rigid  statements  appearing  in  the  catalogue  and  in 
printed  circulars  seem  compitled  from  the  standards  setmp  f9r  high- 
grade  fully  accredited  insjtitutions;  and  unless  the  statedj’equirements 
are  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  would  be  best  to  change'  them  by  bringing 
them  into  harmony  with  the  practice  prevailing  in  the  institution. 

• GRADUATION  RETIREMENTS  ' * 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  must  complete  120 
semester  hours  of  credit,*  for  the  normal  diploma,  CO  semester  hours 

credit;  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  three  years  of  work 
^ atove  the  second  year  of  college,  amounting  to  25  majors  (a  major  is 
described  as  a *five-hour  course  pursued  fhrough  one  semester);  for  * 
the  diploma  in  theology,  V the  prescribed  studies^’  length  of  term  not 
being  specified  other  than  that  the  courses  of  study  in  the  degree 
course  and  in  the  diploma  course  are  “substajutially  the  same."^  For 
graduation  from  the  college,  the  last  year  at  least 'mu|t  be  spent  in 
residence.  The  passing  grade  in  both  secondary  school  arid  college  is . 

70  per  cent,  represented  by  the  letter  C,  which  extends  from  70  per 
cent  to  80  per  cent.  With*  so  high  a.  passing  grade  in  college’ work*," 
either  a large  number  of  students, will  fail  or  the  standards  of  marking 
rill  be  very  Idh.  . 

mmm  * * * 

The  prescribed  studies  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  include  23. 
semester  hours  in  English,  14  in  mathematics,*  18  in  foreign  langiiage, 

40  in  natural  science,  10  in  social  science,  18  in'*phiIosophy,  and  4 in 
Bible.  The  prescribed  studies  in  the  normal  course  include  8 hours 
in  English,  4 in  history,  4 in  industrial  arts,  and  (he  remainder  in 
education.  The  theological  course  prescribes  in  addition  to  regular . . 
theological  studies,  courses  in  psychology,  Hebrew,  Greek,  ethics,  and 
social  service. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  total  number  of  students  of  college  grade  enrolled  in  the  insti- 
tution in  1926-27  was  52.  These  were  distributed  as  follows:  Collage, 

27;  normal  course,  11 ; theological  seminaiy,  14.  The  following  table 
show’s  a partial  record  of  the  enrollment  of  co’Uege  students  in  these 
three- divisions  during  the  last  three  years,  complete  figures  for  these  ' 

; earlier  years  not  being  available  because  of  inadequate  and  loosely 

kept  records:  • . ' ’ * . ^ 

Tails  7. — BnpoUment 
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Table  7. — EnroUmefU — Continued 
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5 

3 

6 

5 

5 

M 
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. The  fifcurcs  in  Table  7 are  not  at  all  adequate  as  a basis  for  driv- 
ing conclusions'  regarding  enrollment.  Several  observations,  how- 
ever, arc  in  point.  There  has,been  a gain  in  the  total  enrollment  tff 
xollege-grade  studente  Tor  eacb  ye'ar  repofted.  The  losses  belw’^D 
some  of  the  classes  in  the  college  division  are  rather  discoheerting, 
while  the  increases  between  other  classes  are  puzzling.  The  loss  of 
20  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  of, 1924-25  is  only  normal,  but  the  lost 
of  66?^  per  cent  of  the  freshman  dlass  of  f^25-26  is  altogether  too, 
high.  The  50  per  cent  increases  in  the  junior  class  of  1926-26  ovtr 
the  sophomore  class  of  1924-25,  and  in  the  senior  class  of  1925-26 
-over  ^he  junior  class  of  1924-25,  were  not  explained.  Likewise  the 
losses  and  increases  in  the  theological  seminary  were  not  c.xplained. 
In  conference  it  was  reported  that  there  were  ho  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  of  divinity  degree  in  1926-27. 

The  number  of  pupils  Enrolled  in  the  preparatory  and  clemcntair 
departments  for  1926-27  was  given  os  532,  which  with  the  21  special 
theological  ^indents  below  colle^  grade  makes  a total  of  653  non- 
collegiatc  students  attending  the  institution.  No  enrollment  figuns 
were  supplied  for  other  years,  oflRccrs  stating  that  the  records  do  not 
provide  detailed  information.  The  catalogue  reports  an  increase  in 
the  total  enrollnient  in.  the  institution  for  1925-26  over  that  for 
1924—25,  amounling.  to  17  per  cent>  This  increase  is  based  upon  a 
stated  enrollment  of  602  for  1924-25  and  706  for  1926-26.  No 
deduction  is.mad^  from  these  figures  for  stpdents  counted  twice. 

The  enrollment  of  noncollegiate  students  for  1926-27  shows  a 
decrewe  of  30  students  from  the  enrollment  of  1925-26.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the- senior  high  school,  however,  shows  an  increase  of  seven 
students.  * 

DEC^ES  CHANTED 

The  number  of  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  granted  during  the  last 
five  yeare  is  10}  the  number  of  bachelor  of  divinity  degrees  was  not 
stated,  although  two  were  reported  for  1925-26^  One  of  the  dpgrett 
of  bachelor  of  arts  was  granted  in  1921-22,  another  in  1922-23,  thif 
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in  1924-25,  nnd  fire  in  1925—26.  It  ia  not-'the  practice  of  the  insti- 
tution to  confer  .honorary  degrees. 

The  enrollment  figures  do  noUcoincide  with  the  number  of  degrees 
granted.,  For  example,  tberO^  was  only  one  senior  reported  for  the 
college  in  1924-26,  whereas  the  report  made  to  the  survey  committee 
listed  three  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  for  that  year.  One  of  the  six 
seniors  reported  for  1925-26  evidently  failed  to  secure  the  degree. 
\Tith  three  degrees  conferred  in  1926  and  five  in  1926,  and  with  only 
three  seniors  enrolled  in  1926-27,  it  appears  that  the  great  majority 
of  college  students ‘drop  out  before  their  senior  year. 

faculty  ' 

^ teaching  staff  of  ^he  college,  the  normal  school;  an^  the  geo- 
logical seminary  consists  of  11  members,  at  lewt  6 of  Whom 
both  high  school  and  college.  All  are  cofored. There  arc  20  or  more- 
other  teachers  in  the  high-school  department.  Since  no  differentiation 
is  made  in  the  catalogue  belwran  the  teachers  of  the  three  or  four  upper 
divisions  and  since  incomplete  information^  w^s  furnished  concerning 
the  exact  status  of  the  work  of  each  teacher,  it  is  not  possible  to 
present  a complete  report.-  The  work  of  cpllege  grWe  is  offered  in 
m main  departments.  These  departments  with'  the  number  of 
teachers  in  each  are  as  follows:  Mathematics,  1 professor  and  1 
instructor;  theology,  1 professor  and  i instructors;  science,  2 instructr 
ore;  education,  I instructor;  forci^  languages,  2 instructoia;  and 
•English,  1 instructor. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  listed  above,  there  is  a dean  of  women 
who  does  no  teaching;  a commandant,  who  has  charge  of  athletics; 
and  a few  high-^hool  teachers,  who  give  instruction  to  college  classes 
in  music,  education,  and  other  subjects.  Of  the  teachers,  two  serve 
also  as  administrntive  deans.  Three  teachers  teach  only  1 subject 
each;  two,  2 subjects;  three,  3 subjects;  and  three,  4 subject^.  One' 
teacher  teaches  English' and  histoiy;  1,  French  lyid  German;  1,  Hebrew, 
Enjgliflh,  and  histoiy;  1,  algebra,  chemistiy,  and  physics;  1,  .education, 
philosophy,  and  psychology;  1,  theology,  psychology,  English,  and 
fociology;  1,  theology,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  English;  1,  cheib- 
iatiy,  biology,  physios,  and  geology. 

With  such  0 miscellaneous  grouping  of  subjects,  it  is  impossible 
for  toachera  to  do  standard  work.  Such  a distribution  of  work  is*  to 
be  regretted,  and  the  only  way  to  remedy  it  is  to  add  a number  of 
teachers  to  the  faculty  at  once.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  See  how  any 
institution  can  offer  a two-year  program  of  norm^  work  with  only 
one  teacher.  ",  ... 

# Of  the  11  teachers  referred  to,  all  but  one  have  recrived  f^t  degree6, 
•nd  one  has  received  a*  higher  degree.  Several  others  have  pursued 
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some  graduate  study.  The  /ollowiog  table  abows  the  traiDing  of 
t teachiog  st^i 

^ ^ Tablb  8, — Training  of  facidty  ^ 
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The  prwident  of  the  institution  holds  the  degrees  df  bachelor  of 
Arts  from  Atlanta^  University,  bachelor  of  divinity  from  Turner 
Theological  Seminary,  and  master  of  arW  from  Morris  Brown  Unive^ 
sity.  The  dean  of  women  has  studied  at  Edward  Waters  "College, 
at  Columbia  University,  and  at  Temple  University.  The  director 
of  athletics  has  studied  at  MoiVis’iirown  University  and  at  Dart- 
mouth CoUegej  ho  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  for  two  years. 

The  undergraduate  degrees  received  by  members  of  \he  faedtj 
are  well  distributed  among  negro  colleges  of  the  South  and  two 
northern  institutions.  The  grrtduate  study  engaged  in  has  been 
pursued' )t  high-grade  northern  univecsities.  It  is  apparent  from 
•*the  table,  however,  that  rhore  advanced  degrees  are  needed  by  the 
faculty  if  the  wnjrk  of  the  institution  is  to  be  advanced  to  that  of  a 
modem  standard  college.  ' 

The  salaries  paid  by  the  institution  to. the  members  of  its  teaching 
staff  are  summarized  as  follows;  Two  teachers  received  $r,800,  two 
•1,200,  one  •1,100,  two  $850,  one  S80Q,  and  tbreA$750.  *In  addition 
to  cash  compensation  practically  all  the  college  teachers  receive 
perquisites,  the  value  of  which  was  not  furnished.  However,  in 
view  of  what  appears  to  be  a generous  allowance  in  this  respect,  it 
is  believed  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  at  Edward  Waters  College 
are  altogether  too  low.  Salaries  should  be  increased  and  the  teaching 
loads  should  be  reduced  also,  if  work  and  compensation  are  to  approxi- 
nnate  standard  values.  With  pro^t  low  salaries,  the  teachers  wfll 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  use  thej!r  sununers  in  study  for  advanced 
degrees.  * 
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The  teaching  loads  of  virtually  all  raembera  of  the  faculty  are 
unusually  heavy.  No  infornaation  was  suppli^  as  to  the  size  of 
the  classes,  but  the  anjall  number  of  teachers  and  the  large  enrollmei^ 
in  the  high  school  suggest  very  large*classes.  The  record  of  work  in 
t|)e  college  includes:  1 teacher  with  10  hours  of  teaching  .per' week, 

1 with  15,  2 with  20,  5 with  25,  1 with  27,- 1 with  28,  and  1 with  30. 
The  •two^teachors  with  10  and  15  class  hours  a week  are  deans. 

Work  of  standard  college  grade  is  impossible  with  such  teaching 
schedules,  even  though  the  few  college  classes  taught  have  from*5  to 
20  students  each.  Unless  this  condition  can  be  promptly  removed 
bj  the  appointment  of  additional  teachers,  the  • progress  of  the 
institution  will  be  seriously  re^rded  and  its  future  jeopardized. 

• EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  library  equipment  is  very  meager  and  scattered.  i Of  the  850 
books  owned  by  the  izistitution,  there  are- only  a few  reference  books, 
ffld  these  are  out  of  date.  A few  good  books  are  available  o«  educa- 
tion; 12  magazines  are  tal^.  ^ The  approximate  expenditures ' for 
library  purposes  during  the  last  five  years  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

•*  Table  0. — Bxptndiiuru  for  library  * , 
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, A full-time  librarian  is  employed.  She  has  not  taken  a library 
course,  but  is  a graduate  of  Northwestern  University. 

Tlie  laboratory  equipment  is  hardly  adequate  for  two  years  of  col- 
lege chemistry  and  for  one  year’s  work  in  pliysics  and  itf  biology. 
The  scientific  apparatus  is  very  limited,  having  an  estimated  present 
talue  of  lUdSOr-  Disbursomente  for  the  past  five  years  include.  $50 
in  1922-23  and  $500  in  1924-25  Tor  biology  equipment;  $100  in 
1922"- 23  and  $500  in  1024-25  for  chemistry  equipment;  and  1100  in 
W22-23  and  $250  in  1924-25  for  physics  equipment.  , No  expend!- 
tures  for  supplies  in  any  of  these  science^ere  repqrted  for  this  p§riod, 
although  $600  was  expended  for  this  |Jt!rpoae  for  other  sciences. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  equipment,  apparatus,  anJ  sup- 
plies secured  during  the  last'fivo  years  are  hardly  worth  mentioning. 
High-school  laboratorieB,  in  order  to  be  satisfactory,  require  much 
laiger  expenditures  than  that  bsted  for  the  entire  institution;  .the 
falue  of  scientific  apparatus,  in  addition  to  all  furniture,  tables,  and 
linear  equipment  necessary  fyr  a modern  standard  college,  ofifenog* 
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four  year's  work  in  each  of* the  three  sciences,  has  been  placed^ 
approxiinately  $5,000  for  each  science;  foiytwo  years  of  college 
apparatus  worth  at  least  $2,000  is  needed  for  each  science. 

' EXTRACURRJCUUR  ACW^TIES  ' * ' 

Extracurricular  activities,  including  athletics,  are  administered  bj 

a joint  committee  of  the  faculty  .and  the  students.  On  questions  of 

discipline  and  regulations  the  student  council  acts  in  an  advisory 

capacity  to  the  faculty.  The  college  has  no  fraternities  or  sororitiea 
• • 

SERVICE  TO  SOUETY 

Edward  Waters  College  is  an  institution  organixed  with  a varied 
program  extending  from  the  elementary  to  the  college  field  of  educa- 
lion,  including  courses  of  study  in  business,  printing,  tailoring,  and 
the  regular  type  of  academic  work-  Three  diffeqsnt'curricula  of  sfc* 
on'dary  and  college  grades  are  offered  in  theology.  The  work  of  thr 
collide  is  so  diversified  and  scattered  that  rckal  achievement  in  any 
particular  field  is  difficult.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  in  tbi> 
report,  the  survey  committee  recommends; 

That  some  means  bo  provided  for  eubstantfally  mcreasing  the 
annual  income  of  tho  institution.  • - 

That  tuition  fees  be  increased  for  all  the  studente  in ‘the  collegs, 
normal  school,  and  high  school.  . ‘ ", 

That  the  various  farms  and  outlying  city  lots  owned  by  the  roU^ 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  spent  for  necessary  equipment  or  placed  into 
a permanent  endowment  fund. 

' strong  teacher-training  courses  b^  established  and  that  tbc  ‘ 
entire  work  in  both  the  college  and  high  school  be  strengthened. 

That  at  least  foor  teachers  be  added  to  the  present  staff,  that  • 
reasonable  amount  of  equipment,  apparatus,  and  supplies  be  pu^ 
chased  each  year  for  the  science  department,  and  that  a laige  purch^ 
of  muoK-needed  and  well-selected  books  for  the  library  bo  made. 

That  an  accurate  and  satisfactory  system  of  keeping  records  ol 
enrollment,  admission  credits,  grades,  and  promotions  be  instaDsd 
at  once. 

That  the  curriculum  of  the  college  be  revised  so  that,  students  will 
have  a.  number  of  free  electives,  and  that  the  departments  be  re(ff‘ 
ganized  and  developed  more  equitably. 

That  the  programs  of  the  theological  semina^'be  modified  to  allow, 
for  more  thorough  work  by  reducing  the  i^equirements  for  the  bachelor 
of  divinity  degree  to  the  equivalent  of  90  semester  pours  above  the 
second  year  of  college. 

- That  the  diploma  course,  which  should-be  considerably  different 
from  the  degree  course,  be.retised  and  outlined  in  detail  in  the  oaV 
ad^ue. 
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That  aiflce  students  below  college  level  are  admitted  to  the  theo- 
logical courses,  this  course  also  bo  outlined  with  studies  different 

• from  the  degree  course  and  the  diploma  course  and  that  it  be  restricted 

to  students  who*  have  completed  the  eighth  grade.  * ^ 

That  the  teaching  Joada  of  the,  faculty  be  reduced,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  additional-  teachers,  and  that-  the  work  be  redistributed,  to 
hinnonize  with  the  special  training  of  each  teacher. 

That  strict  adherence  be  giveu  to  the  rcquircinonts  and  the  pro- 
cedure for.  admission  as  stated  in  the  catalogue.  ^ 

That  tho  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  college  be  substantially 
increased. 

' BETHUNF.COOKMAN  COLLEGE' 

I 

Daytona  Bcachi  Fla. 

* Betlume-Cookman  College,  located  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  is  aa 
it4  name  indicates  a combination  of  two  educational  instlitutions — 
ihe  Daytona  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute^for  Negro  Giris  and 
Cookman  Institute.  Tho  Paytona  school  was  established  by  Maiy 
Mrl^eod  Bethune  in  1904;  a charter  was  secured  in  1905.  ,In  1923 
the  institution  come  under  the  auspices  of  the  l>oard  of  education  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  merged  with  Cookman 
105111010,  a coeducational  school  for  negroes,  founded  in  1872,  and 
maintained  by  the  Methodist  Church  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The 
name  of  the  new  institution  was  derived  from  the  founder  of  the 

. Daytona  school  and  from  Cookman  Institute.  When  the  two 
Khools  3vero  combined,  the'  board 'of  education  of  iho  .Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  agreed  to'  donate  a mihimuin  of  $20,000  annually 
to  tho  support  of  the  institution.  The  insurance  policies  cpvering 
the  buildings  aqd  equipment* are  held  by  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Education. 

’ The  aifairs  of  the  institution  are  administered  by  a self-pcrpetUaUng 
board  of  trustees  composed  of  48  members.  The  terms  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  from  two  to  fivo  years. , A niajority  of  tho  mem- 
bers belong  to  the  Methodist  Church,  and  a number  are  of  national 
prominence.  Both  white  and  colored  persons  serve  on  tho  board; 
five  of  the  members  are  women.  An  adrisory  board,  composed  of 
34  women,  cooperates  with  the  board  o‘f  trustees  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  institution.  Special  committees  representing  these 
two  boards  include  a finance  committee, 'a  beautification  committee, 
tod  a publicity  committee.  In  1926r-2?,  the  trustees  for  the  first 
time  appointed  from  their  membership  an  executive  committee  of 
12  with  authority  to  manage  Uie  institution.  The  president  of  the 
20294*-  -20 ^18 
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collr''**  is  a member  of  ihe  board  of  trustees  and  also  of  the  adnioij 
boani.  ^ « 

Bethune-Cookiuan  College  comprises  a junior  college,  a noniul 
school,  a high  school,  an  elementaiy  school,  a training  scKool  lor  ' 
nurses,  and  a school  of  religious  education.  The  records  on  enroll- 
ment show  that  (he  institution  has  a large  geographic^  held,  onlj 
ohe>third  of  its  students -coming  from  Daytona  Beach  and  the 
, immediate  vicinity.  ^ 

None  of  the  divisions  of  the  institution  has  been  accredited  by  the^ 
Florida  State  Department  of*£ducalion.  Application  for  accreditioj; 
the  high  school  will  be  made  in  1928.  It  is  worth  noting  in  (hii 
connection  that  only  two  colored  high  schools  are  accredited  in 
' Florida.  Although  nd  formal  recogni tion  has  come  to  the  in.sti tulion. 
several  students  who  have  completed  the  freshman  year  in  the  college 
have  been  admitted  witJi  full  credit  as  sophomores  at  Fisk  Uiiiveraity 
and  Talladega  College.  Graduates  of  the  high  school  have  ent«ml 
Uieae  institutions  as  freslmicn. 

' administration 

The  e.xpenses  of  the  institution  are  met  principally  by  churth 
appropriations,  interest  on  endowment,  gifts ‘for  current  expenses, 
and  student  fees.  The  following  (able  ^ows  the  income  from  diff«^ 
ent  sources  during  the  last  five  years. 
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As  shown  in  Table  10  the*  total  ihcome  of  the  school  in  192|>-27 
was  SL02, 780.01.  ,Of  this  amount,  16.5  per  cent  was  realized  from 
church  appropriation,  2.8  por  cent  from  interest  on  ejidowment,  22.4 
per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  36.7  per  cent  from  student 
fees,  and  21.6  per  cent  from  other  sources. 

Church  appropriations  include  donations  by  the  board-  of  eductf^ 
tion  of  the  Metho4ist  Kpiscopal  Church  both  for  support  and  for 
now  buildings.  A large  share  of  the  income  for  1924-25  was  spent 
for  buildings.  Gifts  for  current  ex^nse  include  annual  contribu- . 
tions  made  by  the  Methodist  board., \ The  gifts  from  other  sourcea* 
inclu^  money  received  for  dormitones.  In  1926-27,  S8,625  wts- 
realized  from  garden  supplies.  - \ \ 
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Student  fee.<«  include  board  and  room,  tuitton,  athletic  fees,  etc. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  amount  received  from  this  aource  baa 
increased  from  $11,000  in  1921-22  to  $37,000  in  1925-26.  The  feea 
uedistnbut4Ml  as  follows:  Registration  fee,  each  semester,  $1 ; tuition 
ffe  for  boarding  students,  tIO  a year;  tuition  fee  for  day  studonta  U 
$10  a month  for  college  students,  $5  a montfarfor  high-school  pupUa, 
vA^'\  a month  for  oleinonta^  pupils;  laboratory  fees  from  $1  to 
a somesCer;  general  organization  fee  for  all  atudenta  above  the 
««’cnth  grade,  $5  a year;  entertainment  fee  for  boarding  atudenta, 
•12  a year;  dispensary  Tee  for  boarding  students,  25- cents  a mont)i; 
damage  fee  for  boarding  students,  $2  a year.  The  charge  for  board 
and  room  is  $17  a month.  yrho  Hurvey  committee  is  not  able  to  see 
the  jiislilicntion  qf  (he  dilTcronco  in  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  day* 
ftudents,  $10  a month,  and  by  boarding  students,  $10  a year.  One 
seems  too  low  and  the  other  somew'hat.high.’ 

The  interest  received' on  endowment  fifnda  has  ifinreased  from  $75 
in  1022-21  to  $2,932  in  1920-27!  Bui  the  amount  of  endowment 
funds  represented  by  this  income  is  very  low — about  $50,000.  • This 
amount^  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
The  additions  to  the  endowment  fund  have  been  negligible  during 
the  last  four  years.  The  faculty  and  students  pay  the  premium  on  a 
125,000  insuranco  policy  on  the  life  of  the  president.  This  Amount 
vill  heroine  a part  of  the  endowment.  The  books  of  the  cashier  of 
the  institution  nre  well  kept.  All  accounts  are  sent  monthly  to  the 
Chicago  oflice  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education. 

.\n  accurate  system  of  student’s  records  is  kept  by  the  registrar, 
the  fosms  usq^  are  well  adapt^^  to  the  purpose.  -The  permanent 
record  card  contains  ample  space  for  fho  entry  of  the  preparatoiy 
scboid  rhoord  and  of  other  facts  concerning  tbq  student.  Ad^tional 
forms  might  be  Used  to  expedite  the  work  ^ registration  and  of 
idmioistrative  control. 


Physical  PLANT 

The  physical  plant  consists  of  a .campus  of  5 acres,  a falro  of  26 
acres  adjoim'ng  the  campus^  33  city  lots,  and  10  buildings.  The 
valuation  of  the  entire,  pltmt,  including  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment, i.s  appro.ximately  $500,000.  The  location  of  the  campus  in  the 
geographic  center  of  the  city  gives  the  ground  unusual  value.  - Real- 
edate  men  interested  in  purchasing  the  property  recently  valued'it 
'at  JU ,000,000.  Insurance  carried  on  the  buildrbgs  amounts  to 
H71,350;  on  the  equipment  to  $16,500. 

''Of  the  10  buildings  on  the  campus,  6 are  fireproof  conatruction ; 
the  rest  are  frame.  All  buildings,  however,  are  amply  protected 
agiinn  fire.  The  city  hre  requirementa  are  .complied  with,  and  the 

^ ■■ . . 
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fire  inspector  visits  the  buildings  twice  a year.  Fire  drills  requii« 
only  two  minutes  to  get  all  students  out  of  the  dormitories. 

The  oldest  building  on  the  campus,  Faith  Hall,  was  .erected  in  1907, 
and  is  valued  at  f20,000.  Sincei>eing  completely  renovated  in  1922, 
it  has  been  used  for  the  dining  room  and  for  the  elementary  Bchool. 
White  Hall,  the  administration  building,.,  was  erected  in  1926.  I 
contains  well-appointed  offices,  recitation  rooms,  and  an  auditorium 
» that  will  seat  1,000.  Its  value  is  fi.xed  at  S25,000.  The  women's 
dopnitory,  Curtis  Hall,  erected  in  1922  at  a cost  of  S67,275,  is  thres 
• stories  in^ioight  and  contains ^63  rooms,  well  furnished,  with  accom- 
modations for  200  girls.  The  men’s  dormitory;  Cooknian  Hell,  i 
modern  structure  built  in  1924,  is  three  stories  in  height  and  contrins 
76  rooms^th  accommodations  for  200  men  students.  It  is  valued 
at  $63,60*  The  library  building,  which  is  small  but  very  attractive, 
Ts  a one-story*  frame  edifice  with  a valuation  of  $15,000;  its  equipj 
ment  being  valued  at  $975. 

The  hospital,  erected  in  1911,  and  valued  at  $10,000,  is  a well- 
appointed  building  with  20  rooms.  Two  wards  are  provided;  one 
with  nine  beds  for  men,  the  other  with  six  beds  for  women. . Three 
cottages  provide  living  accommodati^s  for  teachers,  All  of  these 
buildings,  j^hich  are  modern  in  plan  and  equipment,  are  valued  it 
about  $19,000.  The  present  science  building,  which  is  a temporaiy 
structure  worth  $1,(wW^wrs  erected  in  1926;  is  one  story  in  height 
and  Qontnins  four  rooms. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  is  a superintend- 
ent who^receives  AN^salary  of  $1,200  a year,  including  house.,  The 
work  in  caring  for  the  campus  and  the  buildings  is  performed  by 
students,  each  one  being  required  to  do  one  hour's  work  a d^iy  free 
of  charge. 

The  ^unds  present  a very  attractive  appearance.  They  ire 
well  kept  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  indicates  efficiency  ud 
progress.  All  the  buildings  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair.  3oth 
the  boys*  and  girls’  dormitories  are  neat  and  clean.  Only  single,’ 
white  enamel  beds  are  used  and  each  room  has  a large  built-in  clpthes 
closet.  The  students  seem  to  takq'  pride  in  maintaining  tlieir  dor- 
mitories in  a stale  of  cleanliness  alid  neatness. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

r 

As  might  be  e'xpected  in  an  institution  with  only  1 1 out  of  329 
students  enrolled  in  the  college  department,  it  has  not  been  found 
prapticAIe  at  Bethune-Cookraan  to  keep  the  different  diviaioM 
completely  separate  with  respect  to  buildings,  faculty,  or  fmancw 
College  and  .preparatory  students  do  not  attend  the  same  lecture, 
l^tatioa,  or  laboratory  groups  except  in  classes  in  foreign  languugt 
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As  the  college  department  grows,  copiplete  separation  will  become^ 
imperative  if  the  work  done  in  college  is  to  be  recognized  as  that  of 
s standard  instituUon.  Although  the  charter  of  the  institution 
requires  the  maintenance  of  a preparatory  school,  it  is  planned  to 
discontinue  the  school  after  a full  senior  college  is  established.  It 
will  probably  be  some  years,  however,  'before  this  change  is  made. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  college  course  in  Bethune-Cookman  College  covers  two  years 
of  w5rk  above  the  twelfth  grade.  The  secondary  department  is 
divided  into  a junior  high  school,  with  grades  7-9,  inclusive,  and 
■ senior  high  school,  with  grades  10-12. 

Beginning  in  1927-28,  it  was  planned  to  organize  the  high  school 
on  a four-year  basis.  The  normal  course  covers  two  years  of  work 
of  college  grade.  A two-year  teacher-training  course  is  offered  as 
port  of  the  senior  high  school  program.  The  elementary  school 
covers  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades.  The  school  for  nurses  covers 
three  years  of  work,  12  months  of  the  year. 

The  catalogue  list'lr  also  a school  of  reli^ous  education,  a home 
economics  school,  an  industrial  arts  school,  and  a_TChool  of  music. 
These  divisions,  however,  except  home  economics,  consist  only  of 
courses  of  study  offered  in'  the  regular  programs  of  college,  high 
school,  or  elementary  school.  The  home  economics  department 
offers  a three-year  high-school  course,  and  a tw’o-ycar  nomial^iQprse 
ibovo  high-school  level.  All  boys  in  the  junior  high  school  and  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  senior  high  school  are  required  to  take 
some  trade.  < 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates  for  adfaissron  to  the*  junior  college  and  to  the  two- 
year  college  normal  course  must  present  16  units  of  secondary  work! 

The  maximum  number  of  conditions  allowed  is  two  units;  one  of 
’ these  must  be  worked  off  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year, 
the  other  by  the  end  of  the  pecond  year.  Special  students  not 
pursuing  the  regular  college  course  afe  admitted  to  the  junior  college,  a 
During  the  last  three  years,  10  special  students  have  bpen  admitted, 

6 in  1925-26,  and  5 in  1926-27.  Most  of  the  freshmen  who  have 
entered  the  college  have  come  from  the  Bethune-Cookman  High 
School. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  four-year  high  school  must  pre- 
sent a certificate  of  graduation  from  a school  of  eight  grades.  Can- 
didates for  admission  to^the  training  school  for  nurses  must  be^ 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  and  must  have  finished  at  least  two 
years  of  high-school  work  above  the  eighth  grade. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

No  degrees  are  offered  at  Bethune-Cookmao  College.  Graduation 
from  the  junior  college  or  from  the  two-year  normal  course  requim 
the  completion  of  60  semester  hours  above  the' twelfth  grade.  Stu- 
^ dents  who  complete  the  three-year  course  in  nurses’  training  and 
who  pass  the  examination  of  the  State  nursing  board  are  granted 
T-he  professional  title  of  registered  nurse. 

The  list  of  required  subjects  in  t|ie  junior  college  course  includes 
English,  public  speaking,  mathematics,  natural  science,  social  science, 
and  foreign  language.  The  subjects  required  in  the  two-year  college 
normal  course  include  education,  26  hours;  English,  12  hours;  science, 
10  hours;  music,  2 hours. 


ENROLLMENT 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  college  students  enrolled 
in  the  junior  college  since  it  was  started  three  years  ago: 


Table  11. — EnroUment  in  junior  college 

. Yonr 

FmhmtQ 

Sophomore 

ToCli 



0 

1 

lWff-27 ■ V 

35 

9 

3 

‘ B 

• 

a 

B 

11 

No  students  were  enrolled  in  the  college  normal  course  in  1926-27, 
' Of  the  11  students  enrolled  in  the  college  in  1926-27,  three  weregiik 
and  eight  were  boys.  Only  two  came  from  the  county  in  which  the 
school  is  located. 

^ The  enrollment  in  the  preparatory  and  elementary  departments  for 
the  last  three  years  includes  267  students  in  1924-26,  304  in  1925-26. 
aqd  318  in  1926-27/  In  the  four-year  high  school,  grades  9-12,  inclu- 
sive, the  enrollment  for  1926-27  was  120;  3.7  being  listed  as  seniore, 
in  the  twelfth  grade. 

With  the  year  1927-28  it  is  planned  to  discontinue  all  work  below 
the  eighth  grade  provided  arrangements  with  the  city  schools  can  be 
made  for  practice  teaching  in  the  normal  course.  If  such  an  arrange 
ment  can  not  be  made  a certain  number  of  grades  will  be  maintained 
for  practice  work.  * • 

FACULTY 


The  college  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  five ’members  all  of  whom 
teach  both  in  the  college  and  the  high  school.  All  the  teachere  at 
negroes. 

The  different  departments  of  instruction  in  the  junior  college  in- 
clude education,  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  scienoe. 
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Each  has  one  teacher.  Three  of  the  five  teachers  have  work  in  more 
thao  one  department.  One  teaches  education  and  mathematics; 
one,  chemistry  and  zoology;  one,  Latin  and  French. 

All  members  of  the  college  faculty  have  received  first  degrees  and 
one  has  received  a second  degree.  All  have  pursued  graduate  study. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  training  of  the  teaching  staff : 


Table  12. — Traintnff  of  f acuity 


Cm 

Flml  defrvf* 

1 

A B . 

1 

A.  D 

t 

A U 

4 

A.  11 

4 

A.  U, 

Wber«  obUlned 


OradUEle  degree  end 
grttduEle  work 


Whore  obUlsod 


OborlfB  College 

Talladego  College.... 

Looe  C'olleffo 

Coroeil  CoUege,  lows. 
ClofllD  Unlferelty.... 


A.  M.. A.. 
] ramnier  quarter. 

1 aumraer 

do ........ 

2 summers 

1 term 


Yale  Dnrtersl^.  ^ 
University  of  Cbicv. 
Iowa  State  Colverslly. 
ObloBtate  Unlverally. 
UnWerslty  of  Chicago. 
Columbia  U Diversity. 


The  president,  who  is  a graduate  of  the  Moody  Bible  School,  has  a 
master  of  arts  degree  from  Scotia  Seminaiy.  The  five  members  of 
the  faculty  represent  5 different  colleges,  3 in  th&  South  and  2 in 
the  North.  Two  teachers  have  pursued  graduate  study  at  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Chicago,  one  each  at  Yale,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  Columbia. 

One  has  pursued  graduate  study  at  two  universities — Yale  and 
Chicago. 

The  salaries  paid  the  members  of  the  faculty  tre  as  follows;  One 
teacher,  $1,800;  three,  $1,080;  and  one,  $990.  The  cosh  salary  paid 
the  president  is  $2,500.  With  salaries  so  low  the  teachers  will  have 
great^difnculty  in  continuing  their  graduate  study  during  summers, 
and  advanced  degrees  for  the  faculty  are  necessary  if  the  institution 
ia  to  meet  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a modern  college. 

The  teaching  loads  of  the  college  teachers  are  not  unusually  heavy  , 
since  most  of  their  work  is  in  the  high  school.  They  are  summarized 
aa  follows:  One  teacher  with  127  student  clock  hours  per  week;  one* 
with  177,  one  with  545;  one  with  397,  and  one  with  468,  The  dean 
of  the  college  teaches  one  college  course  and  two  high-school  courses; 
a second  teacher  gives  instruotion  in  three  college  courses  and  one  ‘ 
high-school  course;  a third,  one  course  for  both  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  and  threo  high-school  courses;  a fourth,  two  college 
courses  and  two  high-school  courses;  and  the  fifth,  one  college  course 
and  three  high-school  courses.  There  is  some  slight  compensation, 
therefore,  in  the  fact  that  the  heavy  loads  of  the  latter  two  teachers 
consists  of  three-fourths  high-school  work  and  in  that  each  of  them 
. (etches  only  four  different  courses.  But  their  programs  should  be 
'^educed  in  order  to  insure  more  satisfactory  results.  ' , 

An  examination  of  the  hours  per  week  of  teaching  shows  that  the 
members  of  the  staff  are  burdened  with  too  much  work.  Of  the 
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five  teachers,  one  teaches  13  hours  a week,  one  18  hours,  one  21 
hours,  one  25  hours,  and  one  28  hours.  The  load  of  the  Engligb 
teacher  is  particularly  excessive,  considering  the  nature  of  the  in- 
struction. Even  for  the  present  enrollment  in  the  high  school  and 
college,  an  additional  teacher  is  greatly  needed. 

The  sizes  of  the  classes  in  the  school  vary  from  9 to  39  studenta 
In  1926-27  there  were  7 containing  from  6 to  9 students,’ '.)  from  10 
to  19  students,  5 from  20  to  29  students,  and  2 from  30  to  39  sludenta. 
The  two  classes  with  the  largest  enrollment  are  in  high-school  English 
and  I.»atin.  Six  other  high-school  classes  taught  by  other  teachere 
have  an  enrollcient  between  30  and  39.  These  classes  are  physia, 
geography,  English  (2  classes),  and  history  (2  classes). 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  ' 

t 

•The  library  contains  about  3,000  books.  Although  they  are  not 
catalogued  the  books  are  arranged  systematically  on  shelves  by  sub- 
jects so  that  any  desired  Volume  is  readily  found.  Twenty-one 
magazines  are  subscribed  for  and  others  are  donated  by  friends. 
Although  the  librarian  has  not  received  technical  training  she  is 
employed  on  full  time  and  is  doing  effective  work.  She  is  assistsd 
by  one  student  helper,  Everything  about  the  building  is  cxtremelj 
neat  and  orderly..  The  reading  room  is  used  to  capacity  nearly  every 
day.  The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  for  the  library 
for  the  last  five  years: 


Table  13. — Expendiiurea  for  library 


> 

Item 

1V22-23 

1024-25 

1025-26 

1034-27 

* 

Books 

$13.00 

aoo 

7.x 

iMaw 

I72LOO 
14.00 
A.  25 
72a  00 

118.00 

8.75 

17.16 

Biaoo 

moo 

16.00 

32Li6 

ooaoo 

moo 

22M 

l&S 

ooaoo 

MegezlDM , r - 

Supplies - 

Toui : . .. 

m.2D 

811.26 

moo 

000.16 

mn 

The  science  laboratories  are  used  for  both  high-school  and  college 
classes.^  No  college  courses  are  offered  in  physics  and  only  one  in 
biology.  Two  college  courses  are  offered  in  chemistry.  The  chemie- 
try  laboratory  has  meager  equipment,  hardly  sufficient  for  two  yean 
of  work  of  college  grade.  Additional  laboratory  space  is  needed  for 
science,  especially  if  college  and  high-school  classes  are  to  be  kept 
separate.  Considerable  additional  equipment  and  apparatus'  and 
supplies  will  have  to  be  secured  before  college  work  can  be  offered  in 
physics  and  biology.  The  following  table  shows  the  expenditurw 
for  scientific  equipment  and  supplies  during  the  last  four  years: 
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Table  14, — Expendilura  for  laboratoriei 


Eipendlium 

Blolofy 

CbcBlitry 

Phyflci 

fer  tHmiBoent  eq  uipment: 

192^94  JH  - 

131 L 87 

815&00 

1994-25  . . X. 

283.14 

tt2S-2S ‘1 

217.00 

1935-77 

7&00 

10a05 

flrnpplins- 

I92J-24 

3<l*78 

1934-25  

332.00 

177.00 

1935-35 

82.  17 

275.32 

1935-77 - - 

$8aid 

215.00 

.27.52 

prMpnt  of  

2oaoo 

275.00 

^ loaoo 

* 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVlTIf^  \ 


Athletic  activities  at  the  bstitution  are  ad m mistered  oy  the 
(icutty.  There  is  a student  council  called  the  student  general 
orRanization,  however,  that  acts  as  an  advisoryvbody  for  the  school 
government  in  making  suggestions  to  the  faculty.  Frequently 
questions  of  discipline  are  referred  to  this  organization  for  settle' 
meat.  There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities  at  the  school. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

Bethune-Cookman  College  is  rendering  a distinct  service  to  society 
in  several  ways.  'Being  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  south  of  St. 
Augustine,  its  opportunity  for  service  is  unusually  large.  By  virtue 
of  its  location  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  who  have  con> 
tributed  to  its  support.  'Through  the  agency  of  community  meet- 
ings, held  in  the  auditorium  every  Sunday  afternoon,  the  institution 
is  making  a unique  contribution  to  society  in  spreading  the  gospel 
of  racial  understanding  and  good  will. 

The  administration  of  the  college  u firmly  committed  to  the  idea 

of  making  the  institution  meet  4ts  immediate  obligations  to  the 

colored  rtfee,  without  looking  too  far  ahead.  Present  limitations 

encountered  and  the  most  obvious  needs  of  the  indmdual  are  the 
* 

guiding  motives.  - . 

Effective  and  much  needed  traming  is  beings  given  in  the  nurses’ 
training  course,  and  the  hospital  itself,  through  its  care  of  the  sick, 
ismeetmg  a most  urgent  need.  In  the  course  of  one  year  more  than 
I 200  patients  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  1,800  students  and 
' patients  were  served  through  the  dispensary.  \ '• 

Valuable  work  likewise  is  bting  done*in  the  home  economics  depaiir 
ment  in  giving  training  in  sewing  and  cooking  and  in  other  activities  • 
of- home  life,  including*  gardening,  poultry  ^raising,  and  llandieraft 
work.  The  institution  derives  a considerable  support  from  the  sale  . 
of  articles  made  in  this  department.  It  was  planned  to  expand  the 
borne  economics  course  so  as  to  offer  work  of  college  grode  in  19^7-28, 
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II  ia  to  be  hoped  that'  this  new  opportunity  will  be  sewed  by  a number  ! 
of  students  who  wHI  thereby  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  of  tbeJ 
subject  in  the  grades  and  in  high  school.  ' v 

The  decision  to  eliminate  work  in  the  first  seven  grades,  provided 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  practice  teaching  can  be  made  aith 
th®  city  schools,  will  enable  the  institution  to  concentrate  its'effort  i 
upon  the  high  school  and  the  junior  college.  This  plan  will  increese 
the  opportunities  of  the  students  and  will  improve  the  quality  of 
work  being  done.  1 ' 

CONCLUSIONS 


On  the  bases  of' the  facts  presented  in  thia  report?  the  aurve? 

; rommittee  recommends:  * ' ’ 

That  the  administratioh  adhere  to  the  present, plan  of.  offering 
only  work  above  the  seventh  grtide  through  and  incUiding  the  second 
year  of  college;  and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  lift  the  level  of 
the  work  being  done. 

That  the  teacher-training  work  be,  confined  to,^the  first  two  years  ’ 
of  college  grade,  thus  relieving  the  high  school  of  this  responsibility, 
and  that  the  college  work  in  homo  economics  be  set  up  for  the  purpose 
’ of  training  teachers  in  this  subject  for  elementary  graddh  and  high 
school.  • • 

That  the  trustees  take  prompt  measures  to' increase  the  , annual 
* • income  of  the  institution  so  that  adequate  salaries  can  be*  paid  the 
coUdge  teachers  and  so  that  more  funds  will  be  available  for  yearly 
additions  to  scientific  equipment  and  to  the  library. 

^ That  funds  be  secured  promptly  for  the  erection  of  a science 
building  and  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  apparatus,  and  supplies 
adequate  for  courses  of  college  level. 

» ,That  the  books  in  the  lilffaiy  be  catalogued  at  once  and  that  addi- 
tional volumes  be  purchased  to  provide  the  necessary  references  for 
the  courses  how  being  taught.  ’ . ' , ‘ 

Tljat  on  the  present  haws  at  jeast  one  teacher  be  added  to  the 
. faculty.  ' 

That  tho  difference  in  tuition  fees  be  equalized  for  all  studento 
enrolled  in  the  same  division,  whether  day  students  or  boarding 
students. 


Chapter  IX 
GEORGIA 


ro!cri!rr«^— Tntrodartlon—ClArk  UDlversitj^MocTts  Brown  UnlTmity— MorvbooBe  Cgliac^AtltntA 
anifwsity-spelman  Coltac^P^DC  Collago— Oaorgii  State  Industrial  Collace— Tba  State  Agrteoltiiral 
lod  Machtnioal  School  for  Kegroea— Georgia  Normal  and  Agrlcoltoral  College. 

•V 


Negro  institutions  in,;Ge6rgia  included  in  this  survey  are  nine' in 
number,  the  list  consisting  of  Clark  University,  Morris  Brown  Uni- 
Tersity,  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta  Upiversity,  arid  Spelman  Collfege, 
located  at  Atlanta;  Paine  College,  at  Augusta;  Georgia  State  Indus- 
trial College,  at  Savannah;  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School  * 

. fbr  Negroes,  at  Forsyth ; and  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial, College,  " - 
It  Albany.  . - - ' . ‘ 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  institutions  is'disadvantageous  • 
to  the  higher  education  of  the  negro  population  of  the  State  as  a whole, 
five  colleges  being  yoncontrated  within  the  city  limits  of  Atlanta.  The 
Slate’s  negrojand-grant  college  is  well  locatied  in  fhe  eastern  section 
and  the  privately  controlled  institution  is  hituatcd  in  the  northwest-  * 
em  part  of  the  State.  The  other  two  i^nstitutions,  which  are  largely 
of  secondary  grade*,  are  the  only  ones  located  in  the  central  and  south- 
eastern sections.  Thus  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  Georgia 
are  practically  Svithoyt  fwilities  for  ^e  higher  education  of  the'negro. 

The  number  of  negroes  obtaining  the  benefita  of  higher  education 
in  Georgia  is  slightly  above  the  geiieral  average  in  Southern  States. 

The  negro  population  of  the  State  consists.of  1,229,500;  and  .there  are  * 

. 1,224  resident  students,  exclusive  of  extension  and  summer  schools, 
enrolled  in  these  nine  universities  arid  colleges.  The  proportion  of  • 
negroes  attending  college  to  the  total,  (Population  is  10  out  of  every 
10,000  negro  inhabitants. 

Undoubtedly  there  would  be  n greater  attendance  in  the  negro, 
institutions  of  higher  learning  but  for  the  inadequate  negro  secondary 
school  facilities  in  Georgia  and  the  meager  enrollment  of  the  high" 
school  students.  The  latest  figpires  show  only  5,617  negro  students 
attending  preparatory  schools  in  the  State,  or  about  46  students  per 
10,000  population.  > As  the  high  schools'  are  the  feeders  to  the  uni-, 
rersities  and  colleges,  it  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  number 
of  colored  students  being  prepared  for  college  wock  in  the  State  is 
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limited.  A different  situation  exisU  in  the  case  of  the  white  popuk*  ^ 
tion»of  Georgia,  which  amounts  to  1,890,000.  There  are  59,929 
white  students  attending- high  school,  or  approximately  320  students 
for  eyety  10,000  white  inhabitants. 

" The  Georgia  State  Dopartmen^f  Education  does  not  maintain  i 
separate  organization  for  the  pr^otion  and  development  of  negro 
education.  A school  superviso^ynow’ever,  with  headquarters  in  tbs 
department  has  oha^e  of  the''Hosenwald,  Jeanes,  and  Slater  funds  i 
contributed  to  the  State  for  this  purpose.  The  State  dcpartmeat 
publishes  a regular  list  of  approved  negro  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and 
normal  schools.  Publicly  supported  institutions  are  inspected  by  the  - 
department  several, times  annually  and  privately  supported  rollegee 
whose  graduates  receive  State  teachers'  certificates  at  more  or  loss 
infrequent  intervals. 

The  standards  for  accrediting*  adopted  by  the, State  are*badedon 
the  requirements  of  the  Southern  Assoeiation  of- Colleges  and  Sec*  ; 
ondary  Schools.  Tlirce  different  types  of  teachers’  certificates  are 
granted,  which  include  provisional,  profes^nal,  and  life  certificates, 
for  college,  high  school,  elementary,  sj^iaC and  vocational  teachere. 
While  the  standards  of  fhe  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  are  rigidly  adhered  to  in  accrediting  white  UDiva^ 
sities  and  colleges,  .the  State  department  of  education  states  that  it 
does  not  strictly  enforce  these  requirements  in  granting  recognition 
to  pegro  higher  educational  institutions. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

♦ 

Ailanla,  Ga.  . v 

Claflc  University,  which  is  located  a short  distance  south  of  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Atl^ta,  Ga.,  was  founded  in  1870  by 
the  Freedman’s  Aid  ^iety,  now  they  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  iti 
existence  was  situated  in  the  downtown  section  of  Atlanta.  In 
1872)  however,  its  present -site,  consisting  of  100  acres,  was  pu^ 
chased*  and  becahie  its  permanent  home.  Adjoining  ita  campus  ii 
the -Gammon  Theological  Seminaiy,  an  in8li£ution  for  the  training 
of  negro  preachers,  which  is  under  practically  thtf'aame  control. 

WhjllPClark  Univereity  is. under  the  jurisdicUqn  of  the  Board  o( 
£)ducatioh  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  headquarters  is 
Chicago,  a self-perpetuating  Ixiard  of  trustees  has  been  organized, 
which  functions  to  8or§^  extent-in  its  government  This  board  con- 
sists of  30  members,  serving  for  a term,  of  five  years  each,  who  an  , 
elected  in  groups  of  five  or  six  every  year.'  Of  the  jAtal  member-  I 
ship,  18  ore  residents  of  Georgia,  4 of  Ohio,  2 of  New  York,  1 I 
Indiana,  1 pf  Peotisylvania,  1 of  Tennessee,  I of  Florida,  and  1 nf  I 
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Louisiana.  The . trustees  include  4 bishops,  13  clergymen,  and 
12  laymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  president  of 
darl  University  is  a member,  ex  officio. 

'Officers  of  the  board  comprise  a president,  first  vice  president,  and 
xcood  vice  president,  all  three  of  whom  are  bishops,  and  a secretary . 
ind  treasurer.  The  board  has  a number  of  standing  committees,,  the 
“principal  -one  being  an  executive  committee  composed  of.  nine 
tnistees. 

^ V.  * 

Clark  University  is  organi/.ed  into  a liberal 'arts  college  and  a 
frepnralory  school.  In  the  college  is  offered  a four-year ' course 
leading  to  a bachelor's  degree  and  a two-year  normal  course  leading 
tn  a certificate.  An  elementary  practice  school,  including  a kinder- 
puten, attended  by  local  children,  is  operated  for  teacher-training 
purposes.  The  liberal  arjts  college  has-been  accredited  by  the  Georgia 
^SUte  DopartmeiU  of  Education  as  h4xs  also  the  twb-year  normal 
course.  The  North  Carolina  Stote  Department  of  Education  has 
rated  the  institution  as  a Class  B college,  wluch  comprises  the  recogni- 
tion of  three  years’ .credit  for  college  work  instead  of  the  full  four 
years’  credit.  Only  one  graduate  of  Clark  University  has  been 
icceptcd  by  leading  universities  for  graduate  work,  arid  this  one 
was  required  to  pass  |n  entrance  examination.  Two  freshmen  were 
adniittcd  to  Northwestern  University  with  full  credit  fo^  one  year’s 
work. 

In  1926-27,  Clark  University  enrolled  417  students,  219  being 
ecllege  and  198  high-school  students.  The  institution  is  coeduca- 
tional. A little  less  than  half  the  college  students  come  from  the 
State  of  Georgia.  The  majority  arc  enrolled  from  near-by  Southern 
Slates  and  a few  from  Northern  States. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Administrntion  of  the  institution  is  lodged  in  the  president  under  the' 
joint  supervision  of  tfcc  board  of  trustees  and  the  Board  of  t^^cation 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  latter  organizotio^  holds 
all  financial  resources,  including  title  to  the'lands  and  buildings,  the 
productive  endowment,  and  other  property.  Insurance  policies  are 
underwritten  in  the  name  of  this  church  board,  which  pays  the  annual 
premiums  from  its  Chicago  offices. 

Clark  University  is  supported  chiefly  through  church  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cburcb,  through  interest  on  its  endowment  and  through  student  fees. 
In  the  accompanying  table  is  given  the  annual  income  of  the  institu- 
tion received  from  different  sources  for  the  past  five  years. 
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Table  1. — Income 
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The  total  income  of  the  institution  11^  1920^-27  was  158  768 
Of  this  amount,  49.8  per  cent  was  derived  from  chuirh  app'ropri,. 
tions,  187  per  cent  from  interest  on  endowi^nt,  27.1  per  cent  fivn 
student  fees,  2.9  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  and  1.5  pet 
cent  from  other  sources.  Gifts  for  current  expenses,  shown  in  Uw 
foregoing  table,  represent  donations  by  the  General  Education  Boifd 
for  repmrs  at  the  school,  and  the  1900  income  from  other  sources  was 
a contribution  from  the  Slater  Fund  to  pay  the  salary  of  a teachar 
m science. 

During  the  past  five-year  period  the  institution’s  income  ha.'<  grown 
rapidly.  In  1926-27  the  income  amounted  to  158,708,  as  compami 
with  *24,864  in  1922-23,  a gain  of  *33,904,  or  136.3  per  cent.  Thi 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  iircreasei 
its  church  appropriations  by  95.5  per  cent  during  this  time-  while 
the  interest  on  endowment  has  advanced  340  per  cent.  SludtMit  f«s 
have  also  gained  115  per  cent,  gifts  for  current  expenses  100  percent, 
and  revenues  from  other  sources  100  per  cent.. 

The  productive  endowment  fund  of  Clark  IWu'ereity  totalal 
\ 1163,000  in  1926-27.  The  endowment  has  been  increased  by  *107,000 
in  five  years,  the  gain  amounting  to  191  per  cent.  Most  of  the  endow- 
ment of  the  institution  has  been  derivred  from  the  sale  of  land,  whifh 
was  purohased  nearly  50  years  ago.  On  a recent  sale,  the  Board  o( 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  set^side  *40,000 
realized  from  the  Iransaction  as  a building  fund  for  the  college. 

The  Board  of  Educjrtion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
through  its,  headquarters  rin  Chicago  has  complete  control  of  the 
institution's  endow'ment,  arranging  for  the  investment  of  the  principil 
and  paying  the  interest  annually  to  the  school.  In  1922-23,  1923-24, 
and  1924-25  the  rate  of  yieldf  was  nbout  4.5  per  cent  annually,  while 
in  1926-26  and  1926-27  it  amounted  to  approximately  5.46  perceoL 

The  chaiige  for  tuition  was  *36  per  year  in  1926-27  for  college  stu- 
dents, but  was  raised  to  *40  in  1927-28.  In  the  opinion  of  the  survej^. 
committee,  tuition  could  be  increased  by  approximately  50  per  cent- 
without  retarding  attendance  to- any  groat  extent  and  at  the  san« 
time  ffrovide  the  college  with  additional  income.  ' In  the'high  school 
the  tuition  ip  *36  per  year.  Other  fees  include  athletics,^  *2.60; 
Ubraiy  and  mentor,  *1.50;  and  laboratory,  from  *2  ip  *4  Tb«  eo*l 
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of  board  is  114.60  per  month, ^.^nd  room  rent  is  S2.75.  The  latter 
Moms  a very  small  amount  to  ^arge  for  t^uartera  in  a college  dormi>  * 

Business  affairs  of  the  school  are  under  thoi direct  control  of  the* 
pmsident,  who  is  assisted  by  a bursar,  a registrar,  and  other 'office 
employees;  The  busine^  offices  were  found  well  organized  and  the 
books  inr  good  shape.  All  the  accounts  of  the  institution  are  kept  on 
fonns  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  tho  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  duplicates  are  sent  monthly  to  the  Chici^  office  of  thia 
board  along  with  bank  statements  and  canceled  checks.  Thus  an  ’ 
•ccurate  check  is  maintained  with  regard  to  all  entries  in  the  books 
and  to  financial  transactions  of  the  school.  The  books  we  audited  at 
regular  intervals. 

When  the  survey  conunittee  visited  Clark  University,  a new  system' 
of  student  accounting  was  being  devised  for  the  purpose  of  olinunating 
duplication  between  the  offices  of  tho  registrar  and  the  dean,  where 
different  sets  of  student  records  wore  maintained.'  Through  thi« 
cliHnge,  bqth  the  high-schopl  and  c61l6ge  records  of  the  students  were 
consolidated  and  all  student,  accounting  was  concentrated  in  the 
^trar's  office.  New  forms  to  accomplish  this  object  were  exam- 
ined by  the  survey  conunittee.  The  new  system  wa^ound  to  be 
excellent,  covering ~each  essentia4  and  successive  stop  mh^gistration, 
dess  attendance,  and  scholastic  work  up  to  the  graduauM  of  the 
student  from  tho  institution.  Th<j  permanent  recerd  showomcare  in 
preparation  and  covered  eveiy  detail  of  the  student’s  work)  in  the 
college.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  form  was  a complete  outUpe  of  the 
student’s  personal  record. 

However,  much  of  the  advantage  of  the  improved.student  account^ 
ing  system  is  being  nullified  by  tlie  fact  that  the  registrar  ia  being 
overburdened  with  work.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  registrar,  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  dbpartment  of  mathem^ics  m the  college  and  teaches** 
17  hours  per  week.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  practically 
irapo^ble  for  him  to  keep  the  student  records  up  to  date.  In  its 
elimination  of  the  records,  the  survey  committee  found  the  tran- 
scripts of  high-school  reco^s  were  not  being  properly  scnitinized, 
«ith  the  result  that  students  were  being  admitted  - to  the-  freshman 
clsM  whose  scholastic  wprk  was  below  normal. 

• ’ PHYSICAL  PLANT 


The  physTcal  plant  of  Clark  University  consists  of  an  area  of  100 
ecres  of  land,  upon  which  are  located  nine  buildings.  Only  60  acres 
of  the  land  are  used  as  a' campus,  the  remainder  being  included  ip  a 
fann  which  is  gradually  being  sold  off  and  the  money  placed  in  the 
»n8tlfution’s  productive  endowment  fund.  An  average  of  $1,000  per 
•a*  has  been  received  for  the  land  that  has  bpen  dispo^d  of. 
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Land  coinprif>ing  the  campua  is  vahu^  at  175,000,  while 
hag  an  estimatod  value  of  $50,000,  makinf?  the  total  valuatiod  of  da 
land$125,000.  The  valuation’placed  on  the  nine  buildings  amorntti  ! 
to  $435,000,  and  on  the  equipment,  including  furnishings,  $75,200, 
making  the  total  evaluation  of  tlio  entire  properly  $63.5,200.  JFhb 
^figure  is  in  excess  of  recent  appraisals  of  Urn  plant  made  from  outskh 
sources.  In  1922,  Camogio  representatives  appraised  Ihe  endtv 
property  at  $545,000,  and  in  1024  the  Georgia  State  Department  of 

* Education  after  an  inspection  valued  the  buildings  at  $350,000  it- 

•stead of $435,000.  • ’ . 

Of  the  group  of  buildings  comprising  the  uniyersity,  tlip  principil 
structure  is  Leote  Hall,  an  edifice  of  brick  and  stone.  It  wasorvctal 
. in  1922  at  a cost  of  $21 5,000;  is  inwlcm  in  every  respect,  and  fireproof. 

, L6ote  Hall  contains  the  adpiinistrativc  offices,  a fine  chapel,  a Iibrw7, 
and  a gymna^um,  but  ia^othen«sa  used' for-  academic  purpooei 
On  tlic  second  floor  are  located  a .number  of  classrooms,  wfaiV 
the  laboratories  are  situated  on  the  third  floor.  Chrism  an  H»B, 
a second,  brick  building  four  stories  in  height,  was  built  in  l$72  aad 
oonlains  57  rooms,  8 used  for  rcclfation,  and  th^  remainder  as  roonu 
. for  men  students.  ’ A tliird  brick  building  is  Warren  Hall,  also  fom 
stories,  with'OI  rooms  tjs^l'as  quarters  for  women  students.  Ballsni 
Hall,  a fourth  stnictun», also  of  brick  Y'onstcuction  and  ha.s  thm 

V recitation  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  while  thd  upper  floors  are  utiliw^ 
as  living  quarters  fur  teachers.  There  are  |lso  four  tcaeliors’  cottagto, 
one  of  brick  and  three  of  frame  construction.  ^ 

' Another  largo  structure  located  oh  the  campus  is  Thayer  Hall,  i 
. three-story  modern  brick  building  erected  in  1922  by  Llie  Woman’* 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Alethodist  Episcopal  Church.  ’Tha 
building  is  operated  foe.  the  purpose  of  training  women  teachers* in 
home  economics  and  kindergarten  and  is  under  the  exclusive  control'’ 
orthe  Woman^a  Homo  Missionary  Society,  Jtlte  authorities  of  Clad 
; Dnivoraity  having  no  jurisdiction  either  over  its  uses  or  its  manage 
meat.  During  l926r-27  the  society  failed  to  secure  an  instructor  of 
home  economics  and  the  entire  equipment  in  the  building  remaiae) 

* idle.  Wpmpn  students  from  the  college,  however,  rented  the  doniii- 
tories,  so  that  the  structure  was  partially  occupied.  * It  is  the  opinion 

* of  the  survey  committee  that  this  building  should  be  mode  an  integral 
pact  of  Clark  University,  placed  under  .the  control  of  the  pre.sldent, 

. and  the  home  economibs  avork  conduced  in  the  building  iocludod  in 
ihe  institution's  academic  program.  ^ ^ ^ . 

The  campus,  which  corisists  of  ‘rolling  ground  covered  with  shad* 
trees,  presents  an  allrucUve  and  inviting  appearance.  While  UmI 
dormitories  in  Thayer  Hall  were  found  unusually  well  kept,  the  regn- 1 
lar  men's  and  worpen'sdrymitories  operated  by  the  university  were  oaf  1 
in  the  best  of  condidun.  Both  buildihgs  are  old  and  the  floors  aod  I 
stairs  badly  worn,  indicating  the  neco^ty  of  their  complete  reneri’l 
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tioo  in  the  near  future.  The  kitchen  and  dininji'  room, /which  are 
incitted  in  W arren  Hall,  were  found  to  be  aanitary , clean,  and  whole* 
jtiite  throughout.  A new  a'tbletic  field  was  in  course  of  construction 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee. 

Caro  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is 'under  the  supervisioQ  of  the 
Angin<jer  niid  the  keeper  of  grounds,  while,  the  janitor  work  in*  the 
lionnilories  i.s  in  charge  of  several  matrbns  and  proctors.  A head 
ianitor  is  employed  for  the  administrotion  building.  Students  per- 
fonn  most  of  the  labor  .connected  with  the  cleaning  of  ^e  bujjdings 
Aod  canjpus,  each  being  required  to  do  one  hour's  work  .daily  for  the 
university  witlK)Ut  cKal^e.  For  Uiis  reason  opportur^lios  for  self* 
hplp  are  limited,  although  students  are  able  to  find. ^ remunerative 
raiployment  ifi  the  city  6i  Atlanta 'while  working  their  way  through 
the  college.  . ' . 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  ' % 

Except  in  the  case  of  finances,  which  are  kept  in  the  same  accounts, 
Clark  I'nivepurty  has  completely  segregated  its  college  and  high-achool 
drpartiucnts:  The  college  and  high>school  students  occupy  separate 
buildings,  attend  separate  classes,  and  the  two  divisions  are  otherwise 
operated  as  distinct  establishments.'  A separate  college  faculty  has 
been  oigHnised,  and  none  of  its  teachers  does  secondaiy  school  work 
of  any ‘character.  Although  the  institution  has  recently  abolbhed 
two  of  the  lowef  grades  of  its  .high  school,  no  plans  exist  for  the 
diminution  of  the  secondary  school  in  its  entirety. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  i , 

The  Rcadeniic  program  in  the  college  is  rather  broad  in  scope, 
considering  the  facilities  provided  for  conducting  the  different  types 
of  work.  The  curricula  offered, are  as  follow  s: 

(1)  Four-year  liberal  arta-couri^  leading  to  the  degreea  of  bachelor  of  arta  and 

techelor  of  acicoee,  . . • , 

(2)  Four-year  course  in  buaineas  administration  leading  to  the  degree  of 

bachelor  of  aciemie  in  commerce. ' ...  • 

(3)  Two-year  course  in  education'  leading,  to  a diploma  and  State  teaoher’e 
emfirate. 

lotaJ  of  1 18  courses  of  ^udy  of  a coll^ate  grade  is '^offered,  of 
which  .59,  or  50  per-i?enl,  wijro  nctuall.v  taught  during  the  academic 
year  of  1926-27.  In  the  accompanying  table  are  phown  the  number 
of  courses  offered  aod  the  number  given  in  each  of  the  ^jiepartmenta. 
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' ' In  addition  to  those  outlined  above,  the  college  offers  a coune  in 

surveying,  but  because  of  failure- to  provide  equipment  it  was  not 
onducted  in  1926-27/  » 

The  survey  committee  was  not  particularly  impressed  with  the 
character  of  scholastic  work  being  done  in  the  college.  In  analyzing 
tKe  semester  reports  of  the  college  teachers,  a tendency  was  discovered 
to  be  lenient  in  the  grading  of  students.  The  level  of  the  grades  in 
practically  all  instances  was  found  so  liberal  that  little  danger  existed 
of  any  of  the  students  receiving  a failing  mark. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS' 

For  admission  to  the  collegOj  student  must  present  15  units  o( 
credit  from  a four-year  ^igh  school,  3 of  which  must  be'  in  English, 
3 in  mathematics,  2 in  science,  2 in  language,  and  1 in  history.  Csd- 
didates  unable  to 'present  such  credentials  must  pass  an  entrance 
examination. . No  examinations  were  held  in  1926-27. 

The  institution  has  no  requirements  regarding  accredited  secondary 
schools,  students  being  accepted  from  both  accredited  and  non- 
accredited  schools.  The  96  members  of  the  freshman  class  of  1026-^ 
were  admitted  by  the  following  methods:  Graduation  from  accredited 
high  schools,  62;  graduation  from  nonaccredited  high  schools,  15; 
• presentation  of  high-school  certificates,  19. 

Although  students  ore  accepted  with  a maximum  of  two  conditioned 
8ul)jects,  which  must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  first  year, 'the 
i'ecords  of  the  institution  show  that  no  conditioned  students  have 
registered  in  the  .college  during  the  last  two  years.  In  1924-25, 
however,  there, v^re  three  conditioned  students  enrolled.  Speciel 
sVidonts  are  also  enrolled  and  aili  allowed  to  pursue  any'of  the  coursej 
offered  by  the  institution,  providing  they  are  not  candidates  for 
degrees.  The  number  enrolled  for  the  fast  five  year^.  includes  18  io 
1922-23,  10  in  1923-24,  27  in  19?4-25,  and  2 in  1925-26.  None 
registered  in  1926-27. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREAj^TS 

Kequirements  fdr  graduation  in  the  comiR  leading  to  a'  degref 
comprise  123  semester  hours  of  credit.  In  the*  two-year  education 
course  00  semester  hours  of  credit  are  required. 

While  the  proscribed  studies  in  the  different  curricula  are  clearly 
presented  in  the  catalogue  as  >Vell  as- the  credits  that  must  be  earned 
' in  each  of,  them,  requirements  with  regard  to*  the  majors  and  minors 
that  each  student  must  complete  are  not  specifically  outlined  in  tlM 
liberal  arts  courses.  The  result  is  that  itjs^impossible  from  a peniMl 
of  the  catalogue  to  ascertain  the  total  nuniber  of  credits  requited 
in  major  and  minor  subjects  or  the  credits  that  may  be  earned|^rou^li 
free  electives. 
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Of -the  123  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  completion  of  the 
liberal  arts  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor 
of  science,  the  follo^x-ing  arc  prescribed:  Twelve  credits  in  Engli^, 
6 in  education,  12  in  foreign  languages,*  6 in  mathematics,  16  in 
science,  12  in  history,  3 in  psychology,  and  3 in  religious  education. 
Candidates  for  the  bachelor  of  science  decree  are  required  to  present 
at  least  one  ii|ajor  in  each  of  two  sciences  or  one  major  in  one  science 
and  two  minors  in  two  others. 

'An  outline  of  the  c<mrse  in  business  administration  leading  to  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  commerce  includes  the  following  courses, 
from  which  must  be  earned  123  semester  hours  of  credit:  Commerce, 
at  least  60  credits;  English,  12;  social  science,  15;  modern  language, 

• 12;  mathematics,  6;  psychology,  3;  science,  15;  and  religious  cduca> 

tion,  3.  Typewriting  is  also  required,  for  which  no  credit  is  given. 
Students  pursuing  tKe  regular  liberal  arts  course  may  major  in  busi- 
nesfl,  earning  30  semester  hours  chosen  from  12  in  accounting,  6, in 
commercial  law,  6 in  banking  and  investment,  6 in  real  estate  and 
jnsnrance,  and  15  in  economics.  ’ 

Keq^iiirenients  for  completion  of  the  four-year  course  in  education 
. leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  which  is  in  reality  a major  hi 
the  liberal  arts  college,  comprise  the  regularly  prescribed  work  in  the 
liberal  arts  course,  with  an  addition* of  30  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
education.  In  the  two-year  course  in  education  the  60  semester 
hours  of  credit  may  be  made  up  from  the  following:  25  semester  hours 
in  education,  6 in  psychology,  12  in  English,  6 in  social  science,  4 in 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  8 in  science,  2 in  mfusic,  and  2 in  drawing. 
A coiirse  offered  in  music  includes  both  preparatory  and  collegiate 
Wi'ork,  and  students  may  earn  12  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
towai'd  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  by  pursuing  study  in  it, 

ENROLLMENT  AND  DECREES 

Total  enrollment  of  college  students  in  Clark  University  haL  shown 

# gradual  increase  in  the  past  five  yejars^  but  it  has  not  been  so  rapid 
as  was  found  generally  in  negro  institutions. 


Table  3. — Total  collegiate  enroUment 


Year  " ^ 

FreetimoD 

Bophoroore 

Junior 

Senior 

Total 

m-zi. 

■4  • * 

63. 

57 

67 

43 

20 

4ni 

47 

M 

91 

17a 

9V 

91 

1 

IfMI 

IML2e 

95 

66 

mO 

46 

09 

41 

an 

Is 

136* 

W-27 

oU 

31 

si 

m 

219 

_ » 

29 

As  disclosed  by  the  figures  shown  in  Table  3,  46  rnore.xqllege 
students  were  attending  the  institution  in  1926-27  than  Inl9^23. 
I ;^his  is  a gain  of  26.6  per  cent,  J 
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Table  4. — Liberal  arte  college  enrollment 


a Tear 
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rrMbrnta 

1 { 

Sophomore 

1 1 

1 Junior 

Senior 

• 

1023-fif.. 
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20  1 

1 27 
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31  / 

^ , 
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66 

21 
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■ Dp  to  IB21-M  the  Institution  opemiod  i>oth  b lunlor  and  senior  rolleso.  Dm  enrallmeats  ol  wbicbn 
•omblncd  In  this  tablr. 


In  submitting  its  enrollment  figures  the  institution  did  not  segre- 
gate the  students  pursuing  the  four>ycar  course  of  businrss  mlniinb- 
tration  nor  those  pursuing  the  four-year  education  course,  so  thil 
they  are  included  in  the  total  enrollment  of  the  liberal  arts  collie 
given  in  the  foregoing  table. 

Attendance  in  this  division  has  had  a healthy  growth,  the  increBw 
between  1022-^23  and  1926-27  amounting  to  78  students,  or  82.9  per 
cent.  Probably  due  to  the  existence  of  a lenient  policy  in  the  grading 
of  students,  the  rate  of  mortality  between  the  different  classes  ba< 
been  low.  The  1922-23  freshman  class,  which  originally  contained 
26  students,  lost  only  3 in  the  course  of.^four  years.  The  student 
loss  in  this  claser  was  only  11.5  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  freshman 
class-  of  1923-24,  the*  mortality  increased  slightly,  but  it  was  not 
heavy,  as  the  senior  class  of  1926-27  contained  23  students  out  ol 
34  originally  included  in  the  1923-24  •freshman ‘class,  the  loss  amount- 
ing to  32.3  per  cent.  Similarly  the  freshman  class  enrolled  in  1924-25 
has  shown  an  unusual  student  retention  up  to  the  junior  year,  the 
rate  of  mortality  being  32.2  per  cent. 

Table  6. — Two-year  normal  couree 


t 

Year 

Flnii-yemr  ^ 
class  1 

SecOnfl-yeOr 
1 class 

ToUJ 

1022-23 A-.- 

36 

22 

8 

1023-24 A 

23 

10 

» 

1024-26 A 

36 

0 

41 

1026-36 - 

28 

24 

If 

1026-27 

21 

13 

r 

1 

The  number  of  students  pursuing  the  two-year  normal  course  at 
the  institution  has  declined  steadily  during  the  past  two  years.  Tbc 
decrease  between  1922-23  and  1926-27  amounted  to*21  students,  or 
; 36.2  per  cent.  Student  mortality  has  also  'be^n  consistently  heavy. 
^Except  for -the  first-year  class  of  1924-26,  the  mortality  of  whidi 
was  limited  to  33.3  per  cent,  the  other  first-year  classes  have  lost 
from  52.1  to  55.5  per  cent  of  their  students  in  their  second  year. 

The  survey  committee  found  that  the  number  of  students  pursuing 
the  four-year  course  in  business  administration  was  not  large  and 
that  most  of  the  work  was  being  done  as  a major  in.  the  regulir 
liberal  arts  college.  In.l926*-27  there  were,  all  told,  but  17  studalU 
. taking  the  different  business  subjects  offered.  \ 
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DECREES  GRANTED 

Clark  University  has  granted  a total  of  49  degrees  in  course  during 
the  past  five  years,  all  of  which  were  bachelor  of  arts  degrees'.  Six 
tt-erc  granted  in  1921-22,  seven  in  1922-23,  seven  in  1923-24,  eleven 
in  1924-^25,  and  eighteen  in  1925-26. 

No  honorary  degrees  have  bcen  granted  by  Clark  University  during 
the  past  five  years.  The  institution  is- to  be  commended  for  having 
adopted  a definite  policy  against  conferring  such  degrees. 


FACULTY 


The  college  faculty  is  made  up  of  13  members, 'one  being  white 
and  the  remainder  negroe-s.  In  addition  there  are  two  student  in-  ^ 
.stnjctors  who  have  several  cla.sses  in  the  college.  None  of  the  college 
faculty  teaches  in  the  institution's  secondary  school.  Of  the  13 
members,  1 1 hold  the  rank  of  professor  and  2 are  associate  professors. 

The  institution  .has  a first-rate  organization  for  the  conduct  of  its 
academic  functions,  the  work  being  divided  into  10  departments  of 
instruction,  each  headed  by  a professor.  Only  one  Member  of  the 
staff,  an  associate  professor  in  English,  was  discovered  teaching 
classes  outside  of  his  department.  He  was  giving  instruction  in 
three  dosses  in  French  in  addition  to  bis  English  w'ork.'*  The  depart- 
ments of  instruction,"  with  the  number  of  college  teachers  assigned 
to  each,  are  as  follows;  Philosophy,  1 professor;  biology,  1 professor; 
business  and  economics,  1 professor  and  1 assistant  professor;  political 
science,  1 professor;  education,  2 professors;  English,  1 profeasor  and 
I assistant  professor;  languages,  1 professor;  mathematics,  1 professor; 
physics,  1 professor;  and  chemistry,  1 professor. 

The  faculty  is  fairly  well  trained  for  standard  college  work,  all  ita 
members  holding  undergraduate  degrees,  five  the  master’s  degree  or 
its  equivalent,  and  four  pursuing  studies  for  their  graduate  degrees. 

Table  6. — Training  of  faculty 
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Of  the  undergraduate  degrees  held  by  the  staff,  5 were  obtained  i 
from  northern  colleges  and  8 from  negro  institutions,  while  4 of  5 
higher  degrees  were  secured  from  ndfthem  universities  and  I from 
a negro  institution.  The  4 college  teachers  pursuing  graduate  work 
are  attending  leading  northerh  institutions. 

Salaries  paid  the  college  teaching  staff  of  Clark  University  are 
axtremely  irregular  in  amount  and  unequal  for  teachers  of  the  same 
r&nk.  Eight  professors  receive  from  $1,500  to  $1,600  per  yew, 
while  four  other  professors  receive  but  $900.  Of  the  two  associate 
professors, .one  rcceives  $1,600  and  the  othdr  $8li()  annually.  The 
. av^erage  salary  oTthe  faculty  is  $1,285.-' Each  member  of  the  stiff 
receives  a perquisite  consisting  of  board  and  rooin'in  addition  to  hi? 
cash  retniineration.  The  salary  of  the  president  is  $2,200,  with  i 
perquisite  valued  at  $1,200. 

The  student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  different  menihcrs  of  thr 
faculty  are  not  excessive  except  in  two  cases.  Two  teachers  haT» 
loads  amounting  to  less  than  100  student  clock  hours.  The  loads  of  3 
arc  betw'een  100  and  200  hours,  of  2 between  201  and  300  hours,  of 
4 betw'ecn  301-  ind  400,  and  of  2 between  401  and  500  hours.  Thf 
• two  members  of  the  staff  whoso  loads  range  between  401  and  500 
student  o.lork  hours  are  the  professopof  mathematics  and  the  profpssor 
of  social  science.  It  would  appear  advisable  to  readjust  the  assigr) 
inents  of  those  teachers  in  order  to  reduce  their  Ioa<I  to  approximately 
350  student  clock  hours. 

’ The  teaching  schedules  of  the  faculty  seemed  fairly  well  arranged 
so  far  as  the  hours  per  week  of  its  individual  mdmhcrs  were  concerned 
Of  the  13  teachers,  one  was  teaching  3 hours,  per  “W  eek,  one  5 hours, 
one  9 hours,  oqc  12  hours,  three  14  hours,  three  1.5  hours,  one  II 
hours,  one  18  hours,  and  one  21  hours..  These  figiiros  show  tint 
three  professors  in  the  college  were  tcachidg  between  17  and  21 
hours  per  week,  w’hich  exceed  the  p;enerally  accepted  standard  of  IS 
hours.  WOiile  the  classroom  hours  of  the  professors  of  matheinatic> 

. and  foreign  languages,  which  are  17  and  18,  respectively,  may  notU 
regarded  as  burdensome,  the  21  hours  per  week  of  teaching  imposfd 
on  the  professor  of  business  administration  *is  excessive  and  .should 
be  reduced.  ’ . . ^ ^ 

While  the  average  of  the  59  classes  taught  in  Clark  University  if 
1926-27  was  not  above  the  nonnal  in  size,  9 classes,  or  15.2  per  cent, 
contained  more  than  30  students  and  ranged  as  high  as  GO  studeaU. 
The  .sizes  of  the  classes  were  os  follows:  6 classes  contained  fewer 
than  5 students;  19  classes  contcuned  between  5 and  10  studenti; 
12  between  11  and  20  students;  13  between  21«and  30  stu^enl^i 
7 between  31  and  40  students;  and  2 between  50  and  60  studenti 
The  survey  comnlittee  visited  several  of  the  larger  classes  in  thf 
college  and  was,  particularly  impressed  with  the  difficulties  of  doiti;; 
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work  of  a college  standard.  It  is  believed  that  the  atee  of  these 
classes  should  be  reduced  by  dividing  them  into  sections. 

* EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

■ The  library  of  Clark  University  was  reported  to  contain  6,300 
volumes,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  survey  committee  this  is  a high 
figure,  if  only  live  books  are  considered.  For  the  amount  of  collegiate 
work  beifig  done  at  the  institution,  the  library  is  inadequate  in  equip- 
ment, books,  and  magazines,  and  ilso  is  improperly  housed.  Some 
good  magazines  were  found  in  the  library,  but  more  are  ncetlcd. 
There'^s  likewise  a fair  supply  of  reference  books  available  in  the 
offices  of  the  professors  of  science.  * ^ **' 

It  is  planned  to  move  the  library  into  one  of  the  wings'of  the  main 
building,  whore  more  space  is  to  be  provided.  The  institution  has 
a fund  of  $700  available  for  the  purchase  of  new  books.  Below  are 
given  the  e.\pendituVes  for  the  library  during  'the  p^t  five  years. 

Table  7. — Expendilures  for  library 
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37 
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40 
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m 1 

1,070 

1,4S5 

If  105 

A full-time  partly  trained  librarian  is  employed,  assisted  by  two 
students. 

Clark  University  has  sufficient  equipment  for  two  years  of  college 
work  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  * The  same  laboratories 
utilized  for  instruction  of  both  c<>llege  and  high-school  students,  but 
the  classes  are  separated.  All  three  of  the  laboratories  are  without 
gas,  the  city  mains  of  Atlanta  not  having  yet  been  extended  to  the 
campus.  Regular  appropriations  arc, made  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
laboratories  as  .shovni  in  the  following  compilation  of  expenditures 
for  scientific  equipment  and  supplies  made  during  fhe  past  five  years: 

'1'able  8. — Expenditures  for  laboratories 
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V f • 

The  tot&l  estimated  preslh^  yahie  of  laboratory^  equipment  and 
supplies  owned  by  the' institution  araouDts  to'Sl  1,050. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  ' 

Athletic  activities  of  Clark  Unjversity  are  administered  by  the  , 
faculty.  The  student  body  has  an  athletic  association,  serves  ! 
in  an  adVisoiy  capacily  to- the  faculty.  The  institution  id- a member 
of  the  Soutjbeastem  Conference. 

The  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  and  the  Omega  Psi  Phi  are  the  only  fi;ateniitieg 
at  the  college.  These  fraternities  have  not  yet  been  oflicially  recog- 
nized by  the  faculty,  but  wUl-  be  in  the  near  future  when  suitable 
ihcrhods  for  iheir  control  have  been  outlined  and  Adopted.  Other 
extracurricular  activities  conducted  in  the  college'  include  seven! 
literary  societies,  a*debating  organization,  Y.  M..C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Queen  Esther  Circle,  and  a modern  Sunday  school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Clark  University,  one  of  the  older  institutions  established  in*  the 
South  for  the  education  of-'the  negro  race,  is  developing  /-apidly  sod 
has  built  up  an  organization  capable  of  doing  work  of  college  standard. 

Administration  of  the  school  is  on  a sound  basis,  the  academic 
departments  have  been  (/rganized  along  modern  lines,  and  a weD- 
trained  fn«5Jjlty  has  been  assembled,  which  is  cdiupletcly  segregated 
from  the  high-school  departnient  of  the  institution.  * 

^ The  survey  committee  found,  however,  that  the  college  curriculum 
is  deficient  in  coheaioii  and  that  a tendency  exists  to  extend* it  in  too 
many  directions./  The  rMult  is  that  the  nca^cniio  program  ig^cking 
in  concentration,  and  the  college  is  apparently  without  suffi^ie^tlj 
definite  cducationaURtni. 

The  institution  Kccntly  inaugurated  a four-year  course  in  bnsineis 
ndnunistratiou  leading  to  the*  bachelor  of 'science  degree,  and'alsoi 
course  in  survoj'ing  for  which  no  equipment  is  provided.  Normil 
and  four-year  curricula  in  education  are  also  offered,  l>ut  the  mimb«; 
of  students  pursuing  these  courses  has  recently  declined  at  a serious 
rate.  In  the  liberal  arts  college  both  the  bachelor  of  arts  and-bachclor 
of  science  degrees  are  granted.  During  the  past  five  years,  however,  no 
student  hss  graduated  with  a bachelor  of  science  (jogreo.  In  view*ol 
the  situation  described,  the  following  recommendations  and  aug-. 
gestiona  are  offered:  * 

That  both  the  two-year  and  the  four-year  courses  in  ediicalion  w 
emphasized  and  bo  made  the,  central  objectives  of  the  institution  Id 
the  future.  . ' 

That  the  college  discontinue  the  granting  of  the  bachelor  of  sciencr 
degree  in  commerce,  and  that  the  course  in  business  administrafioo 
be  included  as  a piajor  in  the  liberal  arte  oqrricula. 
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Tlfat  the  iotroduction  of  new  couises  be  postponed  until,  finftT\cial 

resources  of  the  institution  have  been  increased  sufficiently  to  justify 

further  expansion.  * , • ' 

I'hat  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  revise  the  system  of  grading 

students  so  that  the  ^holastic  standards  in  the  college  will  be  raised 

to  a higher  level.  ' ‘ 

That  the  part  of  the  catalogue  relating  to  majors  and  minors  be 

rewritten  and  that  the  credits  required  for  them  be  specifically  stfited. 

That  the  larger  classes  in  the  college  he  reduced  in  size. 

That  either  the  present  registrar  be  relieved  from  his  duties  as 

teacher  in  the  college  or  a full-time  registrar  for  keeping  the  student 

records  be  employed,  > 

That  Thayer  Hall,  now  operated  as  a separate  establishment  by 

the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  be  "made  an  integral  part 

of  Clark  University  and  placed  under  the^  dire^  control  of  the 

institution’s  president.  . [ 

That  the  salaries  of  professors  and  associate  professors  in  the  college, 

amounting  to  only  $810  and  1900  annually,  be  substantially  increased. 

That  the  library  bo  located  in  better  quarters,  be  reequipped,  and 

Btrengthencd  by  the  purchase  of  additional  works  of  collegiate  grade. 

That  as  no  graduate  or  professional  work  is  being  done  at  the 

institution,  tho  iiso  of  the  title  "university"  be  discon tinqpdqiand  its 

name  be  changed  to  Clark  College. 

That  the  tuition  fees  be  raised  and  an  increased  charge  for  l^rd 

and  room  made  in  order  to  secure  additional  revenues  from  th( 


sources. 


MORRIS  BROWN  UNIVERSITY-  . 

Allania,  Ga. 

I " 

Morris  Brown  University,  located  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  an  incorpo-'., 
rated  iastitutioD  under  the  cohtrol  and  direction  of  the  African 
.Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Georgia,  It  is  a coeducational 
institution  and  had  its  .prigin  4n  an  act  passed  in  1881  by  the  North 
Georgia  Conference  of"  tho  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
founding  a school  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  church  for  an  educated 
ministry  and  also  to  provide  higher  educational  opportunities  in 
SGadotnic  and  practical  subjects  fo^, negro  men  and  women.  The 
erection  of  the  building  was  started  in  1884,  and  in  October,  1885, 
Morris  Brown  College  was  opened  for  students.  The  first  ejass  wt^ 
graduated  in  1890.  In  1006  the  institution  was  incorporqj|^  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  as  Morris  Brown  College.  In 
ll913  the  nnme  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  Morris^  Brown 
ege  to  Morris  Brown  University. 


T 
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The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  182  members  reproseotiog 
the*  eight  differenr confereoces  of  the  State.  Tht  .entire  boanl  k 
elected  annually.  An*executive  committee  diosen  from  the  boaH 
of  trustees  has  direct  supervision  and  management  of  the  universitj. 
The  presidcmt  and  secretary  of  the  e.xocufive  committee,  are 
president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  * The  uninedUk 
administration  of  the  school  is  d^ogated  to  the  president,  who  cu 
negotiate  loans,  provided  a mortgage  is  not  required  for  security 
,Ho  is  also  vested  with  JLlie  authority  to  .employ  loachefs  and  to  6s 
. ialaries.  ^ ' ' • ■ * . 

Sinoe'it  was  opened  for  instruction  in  1885  there  have  been  10 
different  persons  heading  the  admiriistrativo^  work  of  itho  school, 
The  school  has  been  uniortunato  in  having  so  many  adihinistrstiTe 
changes.  With  the'exception  of  the  present  incumbeut,  wh^  becantt  . 
president  in  1020,  only  one  president  served  for  a term  of  more  thio 
four  years.  Those  short  administrative  terms  have  affected  adverseljr 
the  vork  of  the  institution.  < Under  such  conditions,  especially  when 
.so  much  responsibility  is  placed-  upon  the  president,  there  can  be  do' 
long-term  program  planned  for  the  davelopment  o(  the  school  and 
carried  out  to  completion.  * • ’ . ^ 

Moms*  Brown  University  is  composed'  of  a fojur-year  college  ol, 

' a^ts  and  sciences,  a three-year  theological  school  (Turner  Thqologic*! 
Seminary),  a 'two-yoar  normal  school,  a four-year  high*  school,  tod 
some  elementaiy  grades.  Thera  are  186  enrolled  in  the  four-yeir 
college  and  257  in  the  fourryear  high  school.  . , • 

Tlje  State  Department  of  Education  of  Georgia  rates  this  institu- 
tion as  a college  and  grants  certificates  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the 
State  to  those  w*ho  have  completed  the  required  courses  in  education. 
This  full  recognition  of  the  school  as  a college  was  accorded  in  Decem- 
ber, 1926.  ^ThtsTexas  State  Department  of  Education  also  rocogoizn 
the  college,  and  upon  application  grants  to  the  .graduates  who  havu 
completed  the  required  courses  in  education  certificates  to  teach  in 
the  schoote  of  the  State.  Northwestern  University  has  given,  three 
years  of  credit  toward  the  bachelor’s  degree  to  one  graduate, 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  support  of  the  institution  comes  mainly  from  church  appro- 
priations arid  donations  made  by  the  various  districts  of  the  eight 
conferences  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Georgii 
The  sums  range  ,frora  S25  to  $300  for  the’  different  church  districU 
The  school  has  no  endowment  fund.  __  “ 

The  school  receives  an  appropriation  of  11,000  from  the  John  F. 
Slater  Fund  to  pay  the  salary  of  a scionco  teacher,  and  $1,000  from 
the  General  Education  Board  to  -pay  the  salary  of  a stipervisor’of 
flrrictice  teaching  in  the  normal* school.  The  income  for  the  ysv 
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1926-27  was  incomplete  at  the  time  the  survey  ^ommittoe  visited 
Ihcwhooli  but  an  estimate  based  upon  the  amount  of  money  already 
received, 'and  quite  definite  prospects,  places  the  income  for  1926-27 
at  about  $17,000,  ^ 

For  the  3'oar  1925-26  the  total  income  was  148,865.76,  which  was^ 
rweived  from  the  follo\ving  sources;  Church  appropriations,  $38,- 
124.40;  tuition  fees,  $7,552.50;  other  student  fees,  for  instruction 
cork,  $3,188.80.  *•  Tlfus  church  appropriations  provided  approxi- 
mately 78  per  rent  of  the  entire  incomo  of  the  institution. 

_ Student  fees  include:  College  tuition,  $.1  per  month;  high-school 
tmtion,  $2  per  month ; English  department,  $1 .50  per  month ; athletic 
anri  phv.sical  training  fee,  $5  per -year;  medical  fee,  $1  per  month; 
library  fee,  $2  per  month;  science  laboratory  fees,  $3.50  per  semester; 
dothestic  sci<?nce  laboratory’  fees,  $3  per  semester;  mu.sic  tuition  fees, 
12  to  $2.50  per  month;  sewing,  tailoring,  painting  fee.®,  $2  per  month.' 
Tuitio*n  in  the  seminary,  (theological  course)  is  free,,  and  board  and 
room  arc  fiirnishe<l  to  students  in  this  department  at  $8  per  month. 
Dj|)lonm  fcrH  include  theological  and  college,  15;  normal  and  com- 
mercial, $4 ; and  other  certifu-ates,  $3. 


Room  and  board  are  at  the  rate  of  $14  per  month.  The  gro 
receipts  for  bqard  and  room  in  192.5^6  amounted  to  $16,811.  The  ^ 
ioi^titution  lo.se.s  nione.y  on  the  hoarding  department.  The  amount 
chug^tl  for  board  is  too  low.  The  boarding  department  should  be 
made  sclf-sustaimng  by  increa.sing  tlo  charges  for' the  service.  With 
an  efTiclcntly  conducted  dining  hall,  the  cost  can  be  maintained  from 
ibe  hoarding  foc.s.  without  making  the  charges  excessive  to  college  . 
students.  The  charge  for  board  and  rooip  should  be  more  than  $14 
per  month.  * ' - 

The  president  is  assisted  .in  the  business  operation  of  the  school  by 
a sccretaiy,  a bookkeeper,  a registrar,  jmd  an  assistant  registrar. 

The 'bookkeeping  system  in  use  is  satisfactory  for  the  needs  ^f  the 
institution.^  The  pre.sidcnt  is  favorable  to  a budg6t  system  and  for 
the  auditing  6f  the  accounts  by  a certified  public  accountant,  but 
neither  is  employed  at.  present.  ' * , 

The  blanks  developed  for  student  records  are  fairly  complete,  and 
! the  records  are  filed  according  to  a system  that  mak^  the  information  ’ 

I they  contain  usable.  There  has  been  adopted  a now  card  for'kceping 
I thepennanent  record  of  studeut  work,  which  is  a great  improvement 
oventhe  old  method  and  maJtes  easily  availablelbe  total  record  of  work 
done  Hy  any  student.  This  information  is  now  accessible  through  the 
ngistrar's  office  to  anyone  who  may  need  it.  There  pecds  to  bo 
developed  a better  form  for  furnishing  transcripts  of  w'ork  done  in  this 
•chool.  A cand  for  recording  the  activities  of  each  student  who  has 
gone  out  from  the  school  should  be  developed  and  an  accurat 
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Ihu^kept  of  the  graduates  of  the  institution.  This  wouJd  help  Um 
school  to  keep  its  alumni  group  interested  in  its  development. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 

• 

Morris  Brown  University  is  located  on  a tract  of  land  containing  8.S 
acres  in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  The  estimated  value  of  this  real  estitr 
ia  150,350.  The  school  also  own^  a farm  and  other  property  ncir 
Macon,  Ga.  The  farm,  which  is  valued  at  about  $40,000,  is  leased  it 
an  annual  rental  of  $1,000. 

The  five  buildings  erected  on  the  campus  are  valtied  at  $101,020, 
and  the  cquip'ment  they  contain  at  $10,000.  Insurance  of  $SS,000  it 
carried  on  the  property  of  the  school.  The  value  of  the  property  on 
tho.  campus  is  placed  at  $251,370.  The  total'voluc  of  all  the  propertTp 
owned  by  the  school,  including  that  at  Macon,  Ga.,  is  placed  it 
$285,370. 

There  is  an  indebtedness  again.st  the  institution  of  approximatelf 
$75,000,  of  which  $38,000  js  in  the  form  of  a mortgage  on  the  proper^, 
and.  $30,500  in  notes  disi^unted  by  banks. 

Of  the  five  buildings  on  the  campus,  three  are  of  brick  construction 
and  two  arc  frame.  The  main  building,  which  was  erected  in  1884  and 
U valued  at  $1 1,0,000,  is  a five-story  brick  9dificc  containing  73  rooms, 
used  as  clo-ssrooms,  offices,  library,  laboratories,  chapel,  dining  h^l,) 
kitchen,  and  women’s  dorroitdries.  The  Turner  Theological  Seminarj 
is  boused  in  a two-story  brick  building  and. the  training  school  ioi 
two-story  frame  building.  These  two  buildings  are  valOed  at  $45,000 
Another  building  on  the  campus  ia  a fiyq-story,  brick  structure  con* 
laining  58  rooms,  which  was  erected  in .1013  and  is  valued  at  $29,120. 
This  ITuilding  ia  used  for  dormitory  and  recitation  purposes.  Tbr 
home  economics  building,  which  was  erected  in  IQO^nd  is  valued  it 
$5,000,  is  a frara^tructure  containing  10  rooms. 

The  buildings, Especially  the  interiors,  are  in  a bad  state  of  repair. 
In  general,  tho  dormitories  are  kept  as  clean  and  neat  as  the  worn  cop- 
dition  of  their  interiors  will  pemit.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room 
are  in  a fair  state  of  repair  and  Wo  clean.  The  exteriors  of  the  brick 
buildings  indicate  that  they  arc  substantial  structures,  but  thcrinte 
riors,  especially  of  the  dormitoj^ies,  need  complete  remodeling.  The 
■fioprs  are  wearing  into  hol^,  and  the  stair-railings  are  giving  aw|j. 
Many  of  the  window  lights  are  broken.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the 
dormitories  sanitary  and«clleao  or  to  give  them  an  attractive  Qppei^ 
ancc. 

It  would  pi^bably  be  economical  to  replace  some  of  the  buildiogr 
with  %new 'modem  atnictures.  The  institutioD  b in^eat  need  of  i 
building  program  if  it  is  to  maintain,  properly  hogHLand  equipped, 
a collegiate  school  that  meet  modem  requirenmiMj^^  grouwli 
Jiave  some  natural  .beauty  an4  could  be  rnodo  into  fn  attractiti 
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eampus  if  aufficient'money  were  spent  for  their  improvement  Walks, 
trees,  and  shrubbery  are  needed. 

The  foui'-year  high  school  is  kept  separate  from  the  ooll^  as  to 
claa'ics  and  classrooms;  however,  high-dchool  classes  use  the  same 
laboratories.  The  financial  accounts  are  not  kept  separate. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

> • * 

Admission  to  the  four>ycar  college  is  baaed  upon  the  completion  of 
four  years  of  high-school  work.  Admission  to  the  degree  course  of 
the  threc-yeur  theological  seminary^  requires  the  completion  of  the 
work  for  a bachelor’s  degree.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  fresh* 
man  class  roust  present  15  units  of  high-school  work  with  the  follow- 
iag  required:  English^  3;  foreign  language,  2;  history  and  ctvica/ 2; 
matbcnia'lics,  21^;  and  science,  2.  The  college  admits  students  from 
high  schools  of  J.he  State  that  are  on  its  approved  list.  An  occasion^ 
student  is  admitted  on  transcript  of  bis,  work,  subject  to  reclassifica- 
tion if  he  does  not  carry  the  freshman  work  successfully.  Where  no 
satisfactory  informal  inn  conce/ning  the  character  of  the  school  from 
which  the  applic-ant  Corot's  can  be  obtained,  the  applicant  is  required 
, to  ta,ke  an  entrance  .C7(ainiqation  at  the  college.  Applicants  arc  ad-  - 
mitt^  as  conditioned  students  if  they  lack  not  more  than  2 units  of 
the  15  r^uirod.  These  conditions  must  be  removed  by  the  end  of' 
the  first  semester. 

Qf  the  52  freshmen  entering  the  college  in  the  year  1920-27,  10, 
were  admitted  as  conditioned  students.  Students  whose  classifica-  ^ 
tion  has  not  been  established  are  admitted  as  special  students.  In 
1926-27,  10  special  students  were  admitted.  Most  of  these  were 
coroUed  in  the  theological  and  commercial  departments.  The  en- 
trance requirements  should  be  more  strictly  enforced.  Too  many  con- 
ditioned and  special  students  lower  the  tone  and  character  of  the  coU  ' 
lege  cla.sscs  and  make  it' impossible  for  the  teachers  to  maintain  class 
instruction  of  college  standard. 


GMDiiATlON  REQUIREMENTS 

The  total  requiremtjpls  for  graduation  in  the  different  curricula 
olTered  in  the  college  include  128  semester  hours  of  credit  for  the  curric- 
ulum in  arts  and  science,  128  semester  hours  for  the  curriculum  in, 
education  in  the  fouivyear,  college,  and  70  credits  for  the  curriculum 
.in  the  two-yerir- normal  school. 

The  three-year  degree  curriculum  In  theology  requires  three  years 
of  prescribed  work.  The  cqmpletion  of  the  four-year  oour^  in  the 
regular  subjects  requires  onl.v  120  semester  hours  of  work,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  normal  school  Curriculum  of  60  semester  hours;  but 
additional  credits  .are  required  in  physical  traipUng,  music,  and  any 
other  subject  that  the  school  authorities  may  designate.  Studente 
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pursiUQg  courses  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  dt*grcc  arc  ro<|uircd  to  inriudf 
the  following  .subjecta,  with  the  designated  amount  of  work  in  each; 
Latin  or  Greek,  8 semester  hours;  English,  20;  niodcni  languag(‘,  U; 
social  Rcienec,  lO’.'mathcmaircs,  8 pr  10;^  and  religio|i,  4, 

Morris  Brown  University  grants  a bachelor  ol^  arts  degree  "in 
. ficicnce,”  which  dilTers  from  the  regular  bachelor  of  arts  dctrire  in 
that  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  required.'  However,  an  meivHYd 
number  of  credits  in  mathematies  an*  required,  making  a total  of  16 
credits.  Si.vteen  credit  hours  of  work  in  two  sciences  are  also 
quired  for  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  wienie.  It  is  rceoininended 
that  this  degree  be  eliminated  and  that  either  a bachelor  of  sM’ienrt 
degree  or  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  with  a wience  major  Im*  subsli- 
tute<l  for  ju 

Those  preparing  to  tench  in  high  school  take  the  four-year  college 
course  in  education  and  are  granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
education.  Includi'd  in  the  requirements  for  this  ^gree  arc:  English,* 
14  semester  .hours;  modem  languages,  M:  nnlural’sclences.  S;  m«ihe. 
mntic.s;  physiiwor chemistry,  8; Hocj'nl  sciences,  14 '.general  psychology, 
4;  C(j^ie^tioti  (a  major), *80;  religaitt  4;  and  chrtives,  32. 

A candniato  for  a degree  is  also  required  to  complete  a major  of 
not  less  than,  20  nor  more  than  40  hours  of  work  in  one  department 
Fifty  hours  of  work  are  required  in  a grmq>  of  related  suhjecta,  in 
the  department  in  which  the  stndcnt  is  majoring.  At  least  10  hnnre 
of ‘work  in  the  department  in  wlilch  the  student  is  majoring  must  Ite^ 
irk  courses  open  only  to  junior  and  senior  college  students.  The  sfn* 
deni  is  iiiiiiterf  in  his  free  electives  by  a rule  requiring  the  sliidenl  lo 
take  a variety  of'subjccts.  This  rule  slates  that  the  student  may  cam 
not  more  than  40  hours  of  crcrlit  in  any  group  of  subjects  other  than 
those  found  in  the  department  in  which  he  is  innjoring. 

Tlie  eolb*ge  of  arts  and  si’ience  of  Morris 'Hmwti  Ljiiversitv  i*-  de- 
signed for^eneral  education  of  a collegiate  type.  It  also-mdudcs  the 
work  in  education  on  the  four-year  basis.  The  work  in  this  division 
of  the  nniversily  is  organized  about  a number  of  groups  of  relapd. 
Biflijects,  wlfich  hr  large  institutions  are  usually  called  deparlmenis 
Inatructioo  is  provided  in  the  following  groups  of  subjects;  Ancient 
language  and  Jiterature;  modern  languagc'.s  and  lirernture;  social  sci- 
ences; mathematical  and  physical  sciences;  natural  sciences;  philo;^ 
phy,  psychology,  education,  and  religion. 

Considering  the  difhTonoe  in  the  subject  matter  between  philosophy 
and  religion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  modern  scientific  courses  in  educa- 
tion on  the  other  hand,  and  further  considering  the  emphasis  pla<‘(sl' 
upot^  teachef-tniining  at  this  institution,  it  is  advisable  that  thewor' 
in  professional  education  b(^  -taken  out  of  the  department  in  which  i 
ia  now  found  and  made  an  independont  department,  with  a man  ij\ 
obtfge  who  ia  thoroughly  trained  in  the  work  .of  teacher  preparati«>iji. 
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> The  program  in  education  in  the  coUege  id  poorly  arranged  and  in 
n?ed  of  revision.  Curricula  include  a wo-year  touree  ftfr  elementary 
leachersi  a four-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree* 
m education,  and  a foiir-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  education  and  preparing  teachers  of'  mathematics  imd 
dence.  These  distinctions  in  curricula  are  too  clo^ly  drann. 
There  should  be  °a  single  four-yc£r  course  in  education  witli  the 
privilege  of  majoring  in' a selected  subject 'mat  ter  course  with  require^- 
(ttfuts  for  a strong  minor.  A graduate  in  education  frequently  can 
, not, find  a position  for  teaching  just  the  one  subject  in  which  he  has 
majoreil,  such  as  mathematics  and  science,  prescril>ed  in  one  of  the 
four-year  curricula  bITered. 

It  is  found  that  Morris  Brown  University  has  set  up  a separate  and 
’distinct  school  of  home  economics.  While  the  tiffering  of  a curric- 
ulum in  home- economics  is  highly  commendable,  there  is  no  reason 
for  setting  up  a distinct  organization  for  such  ins^uction.  r In  reality 
it  should^  be  olTered  in  the  arts^and  scic*taro  colle^. ' •' 

The  survey  conuuittec  believes  that  this  institution ris  gendering  a 
service  to  society  in  the  work  it  is  doing  in  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
and  hhlieves  that  '\he  work  will;  be  strengthened  and  unified  by 
including  aiU  ihe  work  m education  in  one  department  of  education' 
in  the  arts  and<scienco  college,  the  work  being  headed  by  pne  individual 
thoroughly  trained, in  professional  ediicHtjon.  Tliersimust  be,  of 
coi^rsc,  proper  articulation  and  cooperation  with  departments  offering 
subject-matter  courses. 

To  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  there  is  ,a  commercial 
*idivisioii"  with  a director.  This  "division"  offers  a two-year 
course  in  co'imnercial  work.  It'  admits  students  who  havp  com- 
/pleted  two  years  of  high-«chool  work.  This  "division"  should  be 
abandoned,  and  its  work  included  in  the  regular  high-school  course. 

• if 


ENROLLMENT  » 

Enrollment  of  college  students  in  Morris  Brown  University  has 
ibown  a ;progres.sive  growth  during  the  past  three  years.  Between 
1924-25  and  1926-27  the  number  in  attendance  increased  by  103, 
or  a gain  of  08  per  cent. 
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. Tabl*  9. — CoUege  enroll ment  by  departmenu 


I034-2i 

Four-jw  ooltoga. . .. 

Two-year  normal 

Three^year  theology  i 

• 

' Total 

Four-year  college. 

Two-year  normal... 

Three-year  theology 

ToUl .Y.. 

W20-77 

Four-year  college . , . 

Two-year  normal 

Three-year  theology *  * 

Special  studenta  >. 

Total 

* enrollment  tumlihed. 

J Theology  stucAnta  not  listed  by  years. 

• hl,»)j«±ooJ  ir.d., 

• . t'  . 

Mortality  ip  the  college  is  far  below  the  average  existing  generally 
m negro  colleges,  indicating  that  the  holding  power  of  the  inatitutioo 
over  its  students  is  good.  The  freshman  class  of  1924-25,  the  firat 
shown  in  Table  9,  originally  contained  27  stijdents,  and  its  loss 
amounted  to  only  4 students,  or  14.8  per  cent,  upon  reaching  the  junior 
year  of  1926-27.  The  freshpian  class  pf  1925-26,  however,  showed  a 
greater  loss,  declining  from  38  to  30  s'tudents  in  its  sophomore  yeor 
or  a mortalfty  of  21  per  cent.  * 

* ’ DECREES  GRANTED 

D'e^^  granted  in  course  by  the  institution  for  the  past  three  yean 
totaled  30,  all  of  which  \yere  bachelor  of  arts.  Sixteen  of  these  degreis 
were  granted  in  1925-26  and  14  in  *1924-25.  Although  several 
cumcjaa  are  offered  leading  to  the  degree^of  bachelor  of  soioUfic, 
none  has  been  granted  hy  the  college,  according  to^he  record  sub- 
nutted  to  the  survey  committee.  - Morris  Bro\jn  University  has ' 
granted  5 ^honorary  degrees  in  the  last  three  years,  1 being  granted  io 
1 923-24, 2 in  1 924-25,  and  2 in  1026-26.  All  'were  doctors  of  divinity. 

FACULTY 

The  ^culty  of  the  four-year  coU'egp  and  normal  department  is- 
composed  of  14  members,  3 of  whom  teach  in  both  the  epUege  and  the 
high  school.  Six  of  these  are  . rated  as  professors,  two  as  assistant 
PTofeftore,  and  .six  as  instructors.  Two  professors  Are  listed  in 

ianguagos,,  chemistry,  Social; 
■oienoet,  aqa  religion.  , i 
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The  assisinnt  professors  teach  mathematics  and  physics,  for  which' 
»ubjects-no  full  Trofessor  is  provided.  The  division  of  Greek  and 
logic'  has  no  professor,  but  has  two  instructors.  Both  social  science 
and  'religion  have  their  divisions  strengthened  by  an  instructor. 
Biology  has  only  an  instructor.  The  only  toacdler  listed  for  education  * 
in  the  infonnation  furnished  the  Survey  committee  with  respect  to 
titles  of  tcaghers  is  an  instructor.  The  teaching  staff  for  education  is 
inado(|iiate,  and  for  a school  with  the  prograni  which  this  institution 
has  in  education,  standard  work^can  not  be  done  with  the  limited 
instnictional  staff'.  ‘ The  staff  needs  to  be  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  members  well  trajned  in  education&l  methods. 

The  educational  training  of  10  members  of  the  faculty 'is  given  in 

Table  10  below^  > 

^ Table  10- — Training  of  fofiulty  • 


CiM 

Fim  dc^nr' 

I 

A.  n 

2 

H.  3 

% S 

A.  n.,_ 

4 

A H 

6 

A.  B 

e 

A.  B 

7 

(•) 

B 

A B 

9 

A.  B 

10 

*A.  B 

Where  obtalDed 


YeJe4}olver»ii7 

University  of  lIllaoiJ.«. 

....do 

Butler  Colleee. 


Morrlf  Brown  Univenlty — 

Howard  University JT., 


oward  University... 

Wllberforoe  University 

Morris  Drown  University. 


Oraduaie  work  or  gniduace  defree 


Work  at  University  of  niinolt 
Do. 


A.  M.,  Oeerfia  Bute  Colleaa. 

Work  at  University  of  Pennsylvaola 
Work  at  Ohio  Slate  University 
Work  at  Korthwesiem  University, 


I IfiformatioD  not  futoishod. 


The  president  holds  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Morris 
Brown,  Ihe  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
^ and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  fronr  Yale.  University. 

Some  of  the  teadiers  hold  degrees  from  the  larger  universities, 
while  a few  hold  dogroes  from- negro, schools.  . Some  of  the>  teachers 
not  listed  are  without  any  degree.  There  is  a decided  lack  of  graduate 
degrees  among  the  faculty  members.'  The  assignment  of  subjects  to 
instruetdte  is  based  upon  consideration  for  related  ffelds  of  work. 
The  only  outstanding  violations  of  this  rule  are  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  English  and  education.  -One  teacher  has  included  in  his 
program  'English,  educational  psychology;  and  American  history. 
Another  teacher's  program  includes  cl^es  in  cthicA,  erirainolpgy,  and 
8cho*ol  management.'  * 

In  the  list  of  class  assignments  to  instructors  furnished  the  survey 
.coimitteo  only  three  classes  are*  listed  in  English.  There  is  no  one 
department  or  individual  heading  up  the  English , work.  Two  classss 
in  English  are  taught  by  the  instructor  who  teaches  French,  the  other 
cltsa  is  taught  by  an  instructor 'who  has  classes  in  history;  educational 
. psychology,  ^nd  political  science.  'One  clas^in  English  has  an  eni*oll- 
ment  of  42  studbnts;  another,  40  ^udents;  arid  the  thiit^  33  students. 
The  provisions  for  instruction  ^ this  school  are  far  below  collegiate 
raquiremeute. 
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Conipensation  paid  the  teaching  staff  of  the  college  is  on  a low  scale 
Of  the  14  members  of  the  faculty,  salaries  were  furnished  for  but  10, 
which  are  as  follows;  One  teacher  receives  J600,  one  $700,  one  $704, 
one  $900,  ono  $1 ,000,  three  $I  ,350,  and  ond  $1,500.  The  salary  of  the 
prcsidcirt  $2,000  a year.  Six  of  the  teachers  receive  perquiatee 
including  board  and  room  in  addition  to  their  salaries.  An.  analysii 
of  these  figures,  however,  clearly  indicates  that  ono  of  the  roost 
important  steps  in  the  development  of  the  college  is  an  increase  in 
^ the  salaries  of  the  faculty,  particularly  those  members  who  ui 
receiving  less  than  $1,350.  Teachers  receiving  such  low  compenaation 
as  is  paid  at  this  institution  can  not  he  expected  to  qualify  themselves 
by  graduate  study  for  college  work ‘of  a character  demanded  by 
slamdard  requirements.  Neither  can  tcachem  who  have  already 
received  such  training  bo  secured  at  such  meager  salaiies. 

Thq  survey  committee  in  exahiinlng  into  the  teaching  loads  fouad 
three  of  the  teachem  carrying  excessive  student  clpck-bour  loads. 
Although  the  data  were  not  furnished' for  5 of  the  members  of  the 
college  staff,  the  loads  of  the  remaining  9 are  ns  follows:  2 tcachere 
with  less  than  100  student  clock  hours  per  week;  1 between  100  and 
200  hours;  3 between  200  and  300  hours;  and  3 between  400  aod 
500  hours.  The  teachors*  having  loads  of  more  than  400  hours  have 
unusual  assignments  of  classroom  work.  One  tenches  classes  in 
methods,  eleiuentury  teaching,  practice  teaching,  rural  education^ 
' hygiene,  and'story  telling,  in  addition  to  a conference  class.  Anotha 
• teacher  has  two^ large  classes  in  English  and  two  in  French,  and  tiu 
third  has  classes  in  English,  political  science,  educational  psychology, 
J^nd  American  histoi^.  The  houts  per  week  of  teaching  rkra  not  ns 
high  as  would  be  expected  /sonsidering  the  student  clock-hour  load$, 
varying  from  4 hours  up  to  18  hours. 

The  classes  range  from  1 to  50  students  in  size.  lio  192C-27  there 
were  24  classes  taught  in  the  colleges,  of  which  1 was  from  I to  5 
fitudents  in  size,  3 from  5 to  10,  8 jjram  11  to  20,  13  from  21  to  30,6 
classes  from  31  to  40,  and  3 firmi^kl  t-o  60'  The  qurvoy  comhiilUe 
recommends  that  the  classes  containing  more  than  30  students  be 
divided  into  sections  and  that  the  teaching  schedules  Be  rearraaged 

accordingly.  , * * 

' • EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  institution  has  no  library  biyhling,  but  two  rooms  are  usedb 
different  buildings  for  library  purposes.'  -One  is  in  the  theljlo^cil 
seminary,  and  the  volumes  in  this  division  pertain  to  thcologiwl 
subjects.  The  other  ia  a geijeral  library:  Several. hundred  volunw 

have  fcieen  collected  for  the, use  of  the  students,  and  a few  magazaut 
' are'received.  A full-time  untrained  librarian  laid  charge  of  the  library 
, reading  room^  Table  11  give$  the  expenditures  for  library  puipOM 
f for .jdie  peat  five  years,  y,  ; - ^ ^ ' 
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1929^23 

1923-24 

1K;4-26 
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Table  11. — Expenditures  for  library -purposes 


I 

192^20  1926^27 

I 


S18&.  fSO 
l&OO 
1A.40 
4.60 
4oaoo 


023.40 


$126  ^ 
12 


400 


337 


The  lihraiy  facilities  are  riot  su/ficiont  for  either  college  or  high- 

fchool  work.  ' ' . 

The  laboratories  have  a limited  amount  of  fair  equipment,  but  not 

ulRcient  for  the  work  scheduled.  Th<}' total  estiVnated  value  of  all 

laboratory  facilities  is  15,000.  E.xpcnditures  for  permanent  equip-, 

iiient  (luring  the  past  five  years  include  $2,115  in  1922-23;  1873  in 

1023-24;  $1,050  in  1924-25;  $874  in  1925-26;  and  $1,840  in  1926-27 

For  laboratory  supplies  the  institution  expended  the  followihg 

amounts  during  this  period:  $350  in  1922-23,  $420  in .1923-24;  $480 

in  1924-.?5  ; $650  in  1925-26;  and  $314  in  1926-27. 

♦ ' 

' EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  athletic  activities  are  controlled  arid  directed  by  an  at)iletic' 
roiincil,  which  is  composed  of  faculty  members  and  students,  together 
with  representatives  fron#  the  alumni  association.  ' The  faculty  must 
approve  all  actions  of  the  council  when  such  acta,  are  questioned. 
The  school  is  a member  of  the  SoutheAstern  Athletic  Conference  and 
observes  its  regUlnlions  in  maintaining  athletic  standards. 

One  national  fraternity  and  one  national  sorority  haVe  chapters  in 
this  school.  There  are  college  literary  societies  and  a debating  club. 
There  is  both  u Young  Men's  and  a Young  Women’s  Christiiln  Asso-. 
nation.  ^Thc  institution  maintains  a Sunday  school,  and  daily  chapel.  < 
exercises  of  a devotional  character  are  held.  All  students  are  required 
to  attend.  . ‘ ^ t 

COflCLUSIOt^S  ' 

Morris  Broxvn  University;  is*  strictly  a negro  school,  owned,  cin- 
troljed,  and  administered  by  the  African  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church', ' 
which  foundecl.the  whool.  Since  it  was  established  a gieat  deal  of 
progress  has  bcl*n  iiiadc  in  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  educi^ 
fional  institutions  and  sturtdhtds  of  attainment  have  been  very  mate-, 
fially  raised.  *Auy  institution  handicapped  by  lack  of  financial  sup- 
port or  by,  the  lack  of  vision  bp  the  part..pf  those  responsible  /pr  its 
destinies  ie  iKiunchto  fall  below  curreiit  standards  and,^€o  have  Its 
usefulness  greatly  impa^ired. 

Morris  Brown  ^iveirsity  has  reached  it  critical  stage  in  its  dovelop- 
'hmk  Ite  incoiiie  is  no  jongei*  suUicient  to  sustain  four  years  of  work  . 
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in'liigher  education.  The  critical  need  is  for  money.  Sufficlenl 
funds  to  undertake  a large  building  program  are  required.  A library,  | 
boused  in  a library  building,  would  meet  a long-felt  want.  Mod;; 
is  needed  for  the  purchase  of  adequate  science  equipment  and  sup-  ' 
plies.  The  instructional  staff  should  be  strengthened.  All  these  i 
things  are  necessary  if  four  .years  of  college  work  to  be  offered.  “ 

In  view  of  the  limited  opportunitf^  for  high-school  work  for  negrow, 
as  indicated  by  the  numlrer  of  students  coining  from  over  the  Stak 
^and  enrolling  in  the. high-school  department,  the, institution  should 
continue  its  proparatorj'  school.  The  preparatory  department  needs 
• adequate  equipment  for  scicnco  work  and  fb'r  the  librair.__  Effort 
should  be  placed  upon  raising  the  standards  of  thr^  instnirtiohal  work 
tfi  the  high  .school,  Without  well-prepared  sUidents'for  the  freshniaD 
class,  collegiate  standards  can  wot  be . maintained  in  the  four-year 
college.  The  survey  committee  reebmmends: 

That  an  entire  rcorgaaization  be  effected  in  the  curricula  offemdiii 
thei  liberal  arts  college  w'ith  a view  of  reducing  the  work  to  a two- 
yorff  normal  course  and  a foitr-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of 
arts  degree,  with  provision  for  a major  in  education. 

That  the  college  Haff  be  strengthened  throughout  by  the  addition 
of  members  with  mufe  advanced  degrees,  and  that  the  present  collar 
teachers  be  eiicoUrto^  secure  increased  training. 

That  the  ^hool  dl  hbme  cconorriics  be  abolished  and  the  curriculun 
in  this  subject  be  offered  as  a major  in  the  liberal  arts  college. 

That  the  separate  -division  set  up  for  Cornmcrcial  instnictioa,  b 
charge  of  a director  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  work  of. the  high- 
school  department.  . - 

That  several-teachers,  well  trained  in  educational  methods,  b 
added  at'  once  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  department  of  education. 

iThat  tbe  institution's  catalogue  be  rewritten  for -the  purpose  ok 
setting  forth  tlearly  the  curricula  offered  in  the  college,  the  (Ufforonl 
departments  .of  instruction,  description  of.  tho  courses  of  study,  ^<1 
other  important  dada. 

That  substantial  reductions  be  made  in  the.  student  clock-hoor 
loads  of*  the  three  ibembei’s  of  the  faculty  carrying  an^cpss  amouDt 
of  work  and  that  the  scale  of  salaries  of  the  staff  biM^od. 

That  the  tithi^of  the  institution  be  changed  from  university”  to 
that  of  “college.^  * . * • . 

That  tuition  knd  student  fees  be  increased,  so  Chat  Increased 
revenues  may  be  secured  from  this  sourcRj 
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MOREHOUSE. COLLEGE  * , 


Morehouse  Gollcgc,  of  Atlanta,  Oa.,  is  an  bstitution  conducted 
under  the  auspices  and  control  of  the  American' Baptist  Homo  \nff- 


^AuRUsta,  Un.  in  1B7‘J  it  was  removed  >«r  Atlanta,  incorporated  as 
the  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary*,  and  housed  in  a 'srhall  three-story 
Prick  building  near  the  present  terminal  station.  A new  location 
was  purchaspd  in  1889,  and  in  1390. the  sc'hool  was  moved  to  its  present 
location.  The  charter  was  amendod  in  1897  m ^der  to  make  the 
^stjtution  of.  college  grade  and  the  name  wnsVhanged  to  Atlanta 
’^baptist  College.  In  1913  the  charter  was  amcnoW  and  the  mstit\i- 
ifon  became  ^lorehousc  Colleger. , Since  its  organi^tion  as  a dWege- 
inslitution  in  1800  it  has  bad  hut  two  presidents. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  is  composed. ofl  12  members,  9 
of  whom  are  white-.and  3 negro.  The  secretary  of  education  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  ^^ission  Society  is  a member  cx  ofheio.  The 
.board  is  sclf-porpotuating  The  length  of- the  terras  of  the  members 
is  three  years,  the  terms  of  four  members  expiring  annually.  There 
Is  an  executive  committee  composed  of  ftVe  members,  all  of  whom 
.live  in  Gcorgin  • ^ • . , • ♦ * '• 

For  the  regular  s^ool  year  the  institution  is  organized  into  the 
(ollowing  divisions:  A four-year  college  of  arte  and  sciences;  a three-* 
year  thcologiciil  department;  and  a preparatory  schd^.  The  insti- 
tution also  conducts  a summer  school  of  collegiate  grade,  which  has 
been  appro'^ed  by  the  State  department  of 'education.  The  State  * 
department  of  education  appropriates  a sum  of  money  for  t3ie  summer 
school  work'  in  order  to  promote  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
colored  schools  of  'the  State.  The  General  Education  Board  also 
.Rives  nnnncial  aid  to  the  school'. 

For  the  year  1020-2?  the*  enrollment  in  the  f^ir-year  college  was 
291  and  in  the  three-year  theological  department  9,  making  a total 
of  OOO  students  doing  work  above  the  ^ur-year  high  school,  J’he- 
enrollment  in  the  foui:-y  ear  preparatory  school,  graded  9 to  12,  was  140,* 

Morehouse  Colloge  has  been*  rated  by  a number  of  accrediting 
'agencies.  .The  Anifericon  Medical^'Associatjon  in  1920  rated  this 
institution  as  a cl^  A college  for  the  preparjttion  of  ra6dical  stq^ents, 
Bud  in  1927  again  placed  tl^e'  institution  on  its  approved  list  of  colleges 
M arts  and  sciences.  -In '1926  the  S^te  Department  of  Educston  of. 
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’of  Morehouse^  College  who  have  siicccsafylly  carried  18  semester 
h^urs  of  apprcTved  work  in  education  tlje  col^ege  professional  teacher'* 
certificate.  This^  is  the  highest  grade  ci^ficate  issued  by  the  Georgi* 
State  Board  of  Education.  Th6  North  QutoI^b  State  Department 
of  Education  has  also  rccoknizetf^ho  work  mcducadoii  done  al  ^Ior^ 
house  College.  In  1926-27  North  Carolina  State  Department  of 
Education  approved  Morehouse  College  as  a standard  institutii^n,  and 
now  grants  the  class  A certificate  to  ^aduates,  with  cither  the  bacheltit 
®f  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  degree,  who  have  successfully  com- 
')5Iqtcd*l8  semester |tours  in  education.  In  February,  1927,  thp  Stair 
’ Board  of  examiners  in  the  State  department  of  education  in  Texas 
approved  Mbrehoulse ^College  for  the  work  it  is  accomplishingJtn  cdu- 
catiofi,  and  grants  upon  application  a certificate  to  tench  in  the  public 
schools  of^ Texas  to  those  graduates  of  Morehouse  who  have  com* 
'ploted  the  required  work  in  education. 

Graduates  of  Morehouse  College  have  entered  .the  graduate  depart- 
ments of  a lt^hj)cr  of  the  principal  universities  of  the’eountry.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvtfnia  grants  full  credit  for  the  first  two  yean  » 
of  work  done  at  Morehouse.  The  Univenyty  of  Chiengb  gives  thr« 
years  of  credit  to  tho  graduates  of  Morehouse,  College.  Columbii 
University  admits  Morehouse  sCudepts  on  condition  of  their  cafeying 
work  successfully  ajt  Coltimbia.  • Graduates  of.Morehouso  have  6<pD<. 
admitted  to  WLscon*^,  Norllwvt^crh,  and  Michigdn  Universifies. 
The  State  Dophrtgient’of  Education  of  X^ew  York  permits  graduates 
of  *\Iorehouse  to'ent^  Cljo  professional  schools  in  the  Statq  of  Notr 
Yprk,  including  law  set^ais  offering  j^hree-year  courses. 

" '"U  s . ■ > : 

ADMim^TKATlON 

• • . ' 'C  , K • . * 

Morehouse  jCollege  is'supported  largely  by  church  al>f>ropriotion«, 
by  interest  oh 'endowmem^  ^fts  for  curronX  expenses,  atudcffl^feGS,.. 
contribution^  by  the  AnJmpn  Baptist  Honie  Mission. Society,  the 
General  Eddeatiou  Board,  Slater  Fi^nd,  and  funds  from  other  sources. , 
Table  12  shows  the  income  from  tho  various  sources  received  by  the 
institution  during  the. past  five  years:  ' 

f'  « 
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As  shown  above^  the  total  income  of*tho  institution  in  1920-27 
^mounted  to  $112,400,  of  which  18.9  per  cent  came  fron^  church 
appropriations,  14.8.  per  cent  from  interest  on  endowment,  13.5  per 
cent  from  gifts  for  current  e.vpenses,  17.^  per  c&nt  from  stu^eht 
U.6  per  cent  from  State  appropriations,  4.8  per  cent  from -sales  And 
serv’ices,  and-  30.2  per  tent  from  other  sources.  Sui^ort  of  the 
college  has  not  increased  to  any  great  e.xtent  during  *the  'past  five 
yeiU-H.  * Between  1922-23  and.I92G.-27  its  revenues  have  gained 
only'$S,*i37,  or'approximately  7.9  per  cent.  • * ‘ 

The  total  prodiitijj^ve  endowment  of  the  college  amounts 
$321,000,  of  which  $2()0,00tt  w'us  given  by4he  General  EJdue^ion 
Byard;  $100,000  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missiqn  So^ty, 
.and  $21,000  JroBi  various  gifts.  The  endowment  is  held  by  au^in 
the  name  of  the  American  Baptist  Hcgne  Alission^Socicty,  ^ich 
pays  tlic  college  an  annual  incoine  of  about'5  per  cent  upon  it.  There  ^ 
baa  beeu  no  increase  in  the  ehdowment  for  the  past  five  years. 

Tho  fees  itsscsscd  against  studenits  at  Morehouse  College  are  low 
for  a four-yeat  ctdlege.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  $4$  per  year, 

’ room  ami  board  $18  per  month,  or  $1C2  per  year,  inclucUqg  beat  and  . 
light  A maxini^  for  .all  fees  connected  with  atlendmce  at '.the 
iDstitutio/i  amodpts  to  only  $1,62.  Considering  the  amalipercentage 
of  the  school's  income  that  is  received  from  students,  those  chaigea  . 
nught  well  bd  Increased.  \ ^ • 

• TfitJ  president,  has  a stalT  of  paft-Ume  assistants,  who  aid  him  in 
^'the  adniinlstratio'n  of  thq  school.  "There  is  a' dean  o/  the  college,  who 
also  leaches  eight  hours  per  w;cek,  and  a registrar  wh<\  carries  praq^- 
. tically  a full  load- of  teaching  work,  ilowever,  both  tho  deaV  an^ 
registrar  have  three  persons  for.  part  lime  who  a»^st  them  as 
secretaries.*  There  is  a full-time  bookkeeper.  The  cullogo  Also  .has 
a medical  examiner,  one  w oman  as*  colleger  nurse,  and  anothbr  as  head 
, matron.  • • • # ' 

The  records  Td  the  registrar's  oillcd  yere  found  to  be  complete  and 
• satisfactory  except  for  one  ord|^<|2||H^  relative  to  proper V 

forms  for  transferring  high-sdli^.^l^^,  ami  the  failure  to  keep  all^ 
oecessary  records  up  to  dato^  duo  tq  a 'sliOrtage  of  lielp.  It  is  jilanned 
■to  efi^t  the  suggested  .changes  ji^r^ordi  blanks  during  the  coming^’ ' 
year.'  Will)  tlie  e^xceptiona  noted,  tho^orda  for  grAdes  and  student 
,B(K)ounta  are  accuratory  kept  dri  satisfactory  Torms.  ' • 

Property  of  the  college,  including  all  titled  to  the  lauds,  buildings, 
sod  insurance  policies,  are  held  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  , 
Mission  Society r.  The  Annual  • budgets ' are  passed'  upon  by  the 
society,  which 'audits,  the  accounts  yearly  and  obocka  up  tha  bank 
- balances  jnorithly.  The  qyBtem  of- keeping  financial  records  of 
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* PHYSICAL  PUNT, 

Morehouse  College  occupies  a high  point  of  ground  command’n? 
a view  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  The  campus  contnius  14  acres,  evalu-’ 
ated  two  yeais  ago  by  the  American  Home  Mission  Society  at  96,000. 
The  institution  owns  no  other  ^ound.  The  educational  plant  con- 
sists of  Id  buildings,  valued  at  9472,400,  with  equipment  vnluetl  il 
948,550,  and  laboratory  facilities  at  927,700.  The  evaluation  of  the 
buildings  and  all  property  other  than  land  is  based  upon  replacemcnl 
cosUs  and  present  state  of  repair,  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mis.sion  Society  carries  the  insurance  policies,  and  the  adminislrative 
^olTico  at  the  college  bas  no  information  as'to  the  amount  of  insuraoce 
that  is  carried  on  the  college  property. 

There  are  two  buildings  U3ed  for  dormitory  purposes.  * One  of  these 
is  a four-sto^  brick  building  erected  in  1889..  There  are  four  rooms 
used'fo?  storage  purposes  and  80  other  rooms  used  as  dormitoriw.  * 
The  other  building  ia  a three-story  brick  structure' erected  in  1916. 
It  contains  46  rooms,  The  value  of  the  first  building' is  placed  at 
9125,000  and  of  the  second  building  at  960,000.  A three-story  brick 
building  erected  in  1010  has  10  recitation  rooms, '4  offices,  and  2 rooms 
used  fot  various  purposes.  The  evaluation  of  the  buildmg Is  980,000. 
Thp  ^uipment,  exclusive  of  laboratory  equipment,  is  valued  at  96,300. 

Science  Hloll,  a three-story  brick  buildfng. erected  in  1921  and  val- 
, ued  at  9120,000,  contains  26  rooms.  There  are  4 rooms  used  for 
xlas^  recitations,  6 for  laboratories,  6 laboratory 'storage  rooms,  I 
0 science  library ‘and  reading  room,  and  the  remainder  for  other  purposes, 
'fhere  are  several  other  bidldings  on  the  campus,  including  an  jnfir- 
mary,  a one-stoiy  cottage  used  as, a home  i>y  the  president,  and 
an*blher  cottage. 

The  care  of  the  gi^unds  and  buildings  is*  under  the  immediste  * 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds.  Six  men 
are  employed  to  maintain  the  repair  on  the  buildings  and  tolflo  the 
work  on  the  campus.  The  general  appearance  of  the  buildings  and 
campus  IB  good.  All  the  buildings  are  kept  in  a fair  state  of  repair 
imd  are  clean.  The  dormitories  are  kept  ift  an  orderly  condition,  but 
the 'hall^  floors,  and  furniture  look  old  and  show  .wear. . The  lining 
room  is  Rean  and  'of  sufficient  size  for  the  present  student  body,  but 
■Mt  is  not  well  located,  being  a basement  room.  The  kitchen  is  sani- 
tary, but  more  room  for  kitchen  and  ali|ied  purposes  is  badly  needed 


' The  second&iy  school  is  not  required  hy  the  (Allege  charter,  but  it. 
K.  has  been  maintained  for  the  purpoi^of  providiug'‘students  propedj 
• qhalified  to  take  up  standard  cpllege  work  and-  for ‘providing  tiooes* 

\ laiy  training  opportunities  for  students  in  'education«couiBes.  Witb 
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public  provision  for  more  and  better  high  schools  for  negroes,  the 
iichool  has  been  placing  more  emphasis  upon  developing  its  <iolleg;iate  ' 
department,  and  the  enrollment  in  the  preparatory  departm^n^  has 
been  rather  rapidly  decreasing.  At  the  present  time  there  ai^'only. 
140  students  enrolled  in  the  four-year  preparatory  course.  V 

The  preparatory  department  is  kept  separate  from  the  college  in 
respect  to  classes,  but  each  of  five  college  instructors  teaches  one 
eecondary  class.  The  highrschool  science  is  taught  in  the  science 
building,  but  in  separate  rooms  from  the  college  classes.  College  , 
and  preparatory  <high-school)  students  do  not  attend  the  same  leo 
(ure,  laboratory,  or  recitation. 

Morehouse  College  is  planning  to  discontinue  all  prep&ratory  work 
with  the ‘year  1928-29.  The  advisability  of  this  action  is  open  to 
question.  Flaps  to  meet  two  outstanding  n6eds  which  arc  now  served 
by  the  preparatory  school  should  be  perfected  before  a dchnite  deci- 
sion to  discontinue  the  preparatory  school  is  made.’  f^t,  satisfao* 
tory  arrangement  would  have  to  be  made  for  observation,  practice 
teaching,  and  other  forms  of  laboratofy  education  work  in  ogder  to 
maiutain  standard  facilities  for  teach^cr-training  work  in  education. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a pritate  institution  to  arrange  and  cafry  , 
out  a satisfactory  and  sacccssfu]  plan  for  doing  its  laboratory  work 
in.education  with  a public-school  system.  The  survey  committee 
reeoPmichds  that,  if  Morehouse  College  plans  to  carry  on  teacher- 
training  work  with  the  cooperation  of  some  outside  agency,  the  phin 
of  cooperation  be  worked  out  in  considerable  detail  before  being 
inaugurated.  " . , / 

The  second  point  that  should  bo  ^ivon  careful  consideration  before 
* all  work  of  a preparatory  level  is  eliminated  is  the  question  of  obtaining 
a freshman  class  of  negro  boys  well  qualified  to  cany  'on  work  of 
standard  college  character  and  of  eulficieot  size  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  students  for  the  succeeding  years  of  college  vyork. 

In  the  meantime,  a complete  separation  of  the  preparatory 'scliool 
from  the  college  with  respect  to  buildings,  instructors^,  and  student 
activities  is  advised.  , 

. EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  , 

♦ a ■ 

Entrance  requiremenia, — Admission  to  the  fgur-year  college  requires 
the  completion  of  a four-year  high  school  of  recognized  standh^. 

A minimum  of  15  units  of  high-senool  work  Is  required,  including  3 * 
units  in  English,  2 units  in  mathematics,  2 units  in  a foreign  language, 

1 unit  in  history,  and  1 unit  in  a science,  , The  6 units  may  be  in 
any  approved  bigh'sehool  subject,  except  that*  only  2 fhay  be  pr^ 
aented  in  a commercial  suhjeetand  2 in  a vocational  subject. 

Applicants  for  advanced  Itanding  hiust  present  a tr&i^script  of. 
'tbqr  worl^  Credit  (or  c^it  is  ^ven  provided  that  the  College  io  • 
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whic)i  the  workaAvas  done  /n^ts  approved  standards  as  to  its  entranos 
nquireroents.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  Morehouse  College  allows 
a suilicieDt  number  of  the  college  credits  presented  to  make  up  th* 
deficiency. 

If  candidat^  for  admission  ace  not  from  approved  high  schools, 
they  are  required  to' take  an  entrance  examination.  The  frcshniiiQ 
clos.*!  for  the  year  1926-27  was  admitted  qn  the  basis  of  grnduatioD 
from  aiT  accredited  higlr  school,  60;  graduation  from  nn  approved 
.high  school^ 43;  successfully  passing  an  examination  at  the  college, 8. 

Students  are  admitted  on  condition  jf.  lacking  in  only  one  unit 
This  unit  must  bo  made  up  by  the ;fnd  pf  the  first  year.  Eight  of  the 
freshman  students  were  admitted  to  the  college  as  tfonditioned 
students  in  the  year  1926-27.  Most  of  the  conditions  at  \|orehou8P 
are  in  science,  due  to  the  lack  of  /^llities  for  teaching  science  in  niost 
of  the  negro  secondary  schools.  The  number  of  conditioncii  studeoU 
admitted  to  the  college  during  the  past  five  years  is  as  follows:  Six 
in  1922-23;  eight  in  1923-24;  seven  in  I924-2.i;  eight  in  1 1^5-26: 

, eight  in  |9^0— 27,  Admission  to  the  school  of  theology  (thre^year 
course)  is  based  on  graduation  from  an^approved  college. 

Students  qualified^  to  do  college  work  and  who  do  not  wish  to 
• pursue  a regular  cmirse  or  to  w’ork  for  a college  degree  are  admitted 
and  classed  as  special  students.  The  mmihcr  of  applicants  ailinitted 
as  special  Btu'dents,^bu  years,  during  the  j>ast  five  years  includes  one 
in  1925-26  and  two  in  1926-27.  Students  unable  to  meet  the  college 
entrance  requirements  outlined  ahpvo  are  entered  in  the  preporatoiy 
det>artmcnt  and  classified  as  high-sehool  students. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  division  of  the  college  year  is  the  semester,  which  covers  i 
period  of  18  weeks.  The  semester  hour  isT  the  credit  unit  for  work. 
Fifteen  semester  hours  constitute  the  regular  student  loud.  No 
atudont  is  credited  as  ranking  any  given  college  year  If  he  is  delinquent 
in  more  than  six  semester  hours  of' work  required  for  the  year. 

Below  is  given  the  total' graduation  requirements  in  ihe  different 
curricula  offered  at  Morehouse  College; 

^ houn 

/ 4 ♦ ©f  credit 

Curriculum  of  arte  and  science j2q 

Two-year  pcomcdical  curriculum... ^ ao 

One-year  predeniol  curriculum - 30 

Threc-yoar  theoloKical  curriculum 90 

Arts  Q,nd  ’rtie  120  semc.stcr  hours  of  cfcdit  required  for 

graduatioadn  the  curyiculuip  leading  to  a hauhelor  ^ arts  degree 
include;  ^ credits  in  modern  languages;  6 credits  in^mathematics; 

6 ondita  in  science;  6 credits  in  social  science  or'economics;  6 credits 
m history,  3 of  which  must  be  history  of  modem  Europe;  and 
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gwdits  in  philo«op|iy.  The  remaining  credits  are  eicctiv'e.  The 
student  must  also  take  a total  of  42  hours  in  a related  departrnent, 
consisting  of  a major  of  not  less  than  IS  hoijrs  and  two  minors  of  12 
hours  each.  - * J - 

The  120  semester  hours  of  credit  rcqui»;ed  for  graduation  in  the 
curriculum  lea<ling  to  a bachelor  of  science  degree  include:  12  credits' 
in  English;  12  credits  in  modern  languages;  6 credits  in  social  sci< 
cDce  or  economics;  G credits  in  history,  3 of  which  ^ust  be  in  modern 
European  history;  6 cretlits  in  philosophy;  and  the  remaining  credits 
in  natural  science  and  inatheinatics.  The  student  must  take  a mini- 
mum of  60  hours  in  natural  science  and  niathematic^,  and  his  major 
subject  innst  bo^  cither  in  science  or  mathematics.  In  any  case  the 
student  rcquircnl  to  take  college  algebra  and  analytical  geometry. 

Two-ijenr  premedical  currieuluni. — The  60  semester  hours  'required 
(or  graduation  in  the  premcdical  curriculum  include:  12  credits  in 
chemistry,  organic  or  inorganic;  8 credits  in  physics;  8 credits  in 
biology;  12  credits  in  German  or  French;  6 credits  in  English,  and  the 
remainder  elective  in  science,  psychology,  college  algebra,  economics, 
jeciology,  Latin,  English,  or  political  science. 

Onr-yrar  predeutal  curriculum. — TheUO  semester^ hours  of  credit’ 
required  for  coinpletion  of  the  predcntal  curriculum  include:  6 
crwlits  in  general  chemistry;  6 crc<lits‘ in  physics  a with  high-school 
physics  as  sulHciont;  0 credits  in  iiivoftebrate  zoology;  6 credits  in 
English;  and  0 credits  elective  in  matheniati^,  hipWry,  or  modem 
languages.  , 

Three-year  theological  curriculum.— The  90  ^^Wstor  hours  of  credit 
rcfjuired  fqr  gradual  iort  Icadii^g  to  a degree  ^bachelor  of  divinity 
itdude  a prescribed  course  in  theology,  religion,  ancient  languages. 

In  the  curriculum  of  education  leading  toh  college  provisional 
teacher’s  certificate  from  the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Education 
requirements  for  graduation  include  40  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
education,  iii  addition  to  the  8Q  uthc^redits  in  the  arts  and  science 
curriculum.  . 

ENROLLMENT 

The  enrollment,  by  years  and  classes,  of  resident  college  students 
is  given  in  Table  13. 

**  s 

Table  18. — SnroUmenl  of  college  BiadenUf  by  yeara  and  claaaea 


Yw 


tio-a,.. 


D«partioeot 


Fmihmmn  ISopboniore 


iia-a*.— :4... 


j-yw  oolk0... 
3>pfir  ilnwRy. 
4-year  onllm... 
l3->etir  lhw4oR>% 
f4-ycar  oolleKC... 
2-year  Iheotogy. 
f*)eaf 

2-yeor  ihcolafy, 
4-year  ooUeie.^- 
ibealogy. 


70 

11 

20 

5 

W 

1 

106 

6 

m 

9 


48 

4 

60 

15 

66 

I 

66 

0 


Junior  ! 8f^lar 


19 

H 

10 

I 

17 

I 

17 

^ I 
V 
9 


41 

'is' 

*41 


ToUl 


176 

21 

176 

21 

229 

6 

m 

9 

m 

9 
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The  enrollmeDt  in  the  four-year  college  from  1922-23  to  I92fr-2T 
waa  increased  by  1 13,  or  63.48  per  cent.  During  this  peiind  the  in-  ! 
crease  per  year  in  the  total  number  of  four-year  college  stiuiei)i«  ' 
was  regular  and  nornial,  corresponding  to  the  developmeiu  of  iltf  I 
facilities  of  the  institution/  The  holding  powof  of  the  college  or« 
its  studpnis  may  ho  illustrated  by  following  the  class  which  cntemi 
the  imiversity  in  1923-24, .noting  the  enrollpicnt  for  each  year,  ts  i 
shown  in  Table  14. 

Table  14.  MorlalUy  of  Ihe  four-year  colltge  cla$s  entering  in  ISiS-H 


Yetr 


Fnrollnirm  ftt  cmm 


fmhmmn,  , ^ 

So^homoiy,  1924-25 -i../  ' 

Juuii/C,  

8«iiur.  27 


N)  KKie 
jr 


The  enrollmont  in  the  senior  has  boon  slij^htly  larger  ^lan  Ihii 
in  the  junior  class  in  the  years  1923-24  and  1925-26,  while  the  senior 
class  of' 1926-27  made  no  gain  oyer  the  junior  cioss  of  1925-| 

Table  16.  ilortclUy  per  cfH(  bftween  claesee  for  ccrian  ycors 


lie!  Hero  (kr^TiTfl 


Vrar 

1 . 

1 

1 

1 

Iran 

iva-ji 

MBI-35 

IW5-W 

sopkCmorc 


toii 

Juolor 


With  the  exception  of  tj^^ear  1924-25,  the  mortality  between 
the  sophomore  and  ji^or^ars  (four-year  college  stmlents)  is  greater 
than  that  betweenth^^eshman  and  sophomore  years.  The  inortalitj 
between  thejrc^man  class  of  1925  and  tho  sophomore  class  of  f926 
was^only  ^^6  per  cent,  while  that  between  tho  sophrynore  class  for 
1925  and  the  junior  class  of  1926  was  43  per  cent.  This  situation  is 
unusual,  arid  those  responsible  for  the  instruction  work  of  thp  collegf 
should  ascertain  the  cause  and  take  the  necessary  steps  for  its  correc- 
tion. After  the  freshman  year  has  been  succe.ssfully  weathered,  and 
the  s^denU  are  in  their  second,  year  of  college  work,  the  perccotagr 
droppmg  out  should  be  less  than  that  Jor  tho  first  year. 

Enrollment  in  the  preparatory  school  has  been  decreasing  regularij, 
For  the  year  1924-25  the  enrollment  in  tho  four-year  high  school 
was  32Q;  for  1925-26  it  was  l57;  and  foij  1926-27  it  w’aa  140. 

DEGREES  GRANTED 

During  the  past  five  yeaiifi  Morehouse  hhs  grants  163  d<^;im 
ae  shown  in  Table  16.  . * 
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Table  lt.-*Vtgrtea  oranUd 


27d 


l>4*trre 


\9i\-n 


<«f  *>11^  — — i 

Bic^#E(r  (1^  M M'fUV  , * ; 1 

<U  iIii^»Imcv 

iln tntiy  ^ 1 


30 


— j 

1923-S  1023-34 


U 


1031-23  I02&'3« 


31 

5 


40 

I 


mriviog  thM  Ji*cnv  oiwl  lU  collrfr^oifnoc^  n^aircmwii*  \ 

The  rollege  hus  granted*  no  honorary  degrees  awco  the  school  yeaj 
of.l92‘J-2a.  Til)e  records  show  that  in  I921-J2  three  honorary 
degrees  we^e  granted;  two  individuals  vfere  granted  the  degree  of 
mister  of  arts,  and  one  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  dt  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  univeraity  to  grant  any  more  honorary  degrees. 

TEACHING  STAFF  - 

The  leHching  staff  consists  of  22  members,  all  of  whom  are  negro 
men. ' Fifteen  teaclij  exclusively  in  the  college,  wWe  four  teach  both 
college  and  high-school  classes.  During  the -term  of  1926-^7  three 
members  of  the  staff  are  on  leave  of  absence,  taking  advanced.training. 

Morehouse  College  has  12  departmenU  of  instruction  with  teachers 
assigned  to  them  as  follows:  Biology,  1 professor  and  1 associate 
professor;  Inisiiiess  and  economics,  1 professor  and  1 instructor; 
physios  and  chemistry,  1 professor  and  1 instructor;  classics,  2 pro- 
fessor?; education,  2 professors;  English,  1 professor  and  2 instruc- 
tors; government  and  history,  I professor  And  1 instructor;  mathe- 
matics, 1 professor  and  I instructor;  modc^  languages,  I professor; 
philosophy,  1 professor;  religjous  education,  2 professors  and  1 asso- 
ciate pr«»fessor;  and  sociology,  to  which  no  teacher  has  been  definitely 

assigned.  ^ i . . ' . 

There  are.  too  many  departments  for  the  size  of  the  teaching  staff. 
There  should  be  a reorganization  effected  po  that  aUie^  aubjecte 
could  be  brought  into  one  department  and  a department  head  created.' 
Under  the  present  o*ignnization  the  one  professor  in  the  department 
of  chemistry  is  teaching  a class  in  the  departinent  of  biology.  A 
unified  science  program,  under  the  direction  of  one  man  as  head  of 
. the  department  of  science,  would  make  for  a better  curriculum  of 
science  courses.  •» 

Tlie  department  of  biology  includes  courses  in  genetics,  embryology, 
and  physiology;  the  department  of  business,  accounting  and  corpora- 
tion finance.;  the  department  o(  chemistry  and  phyuca,  industrial 
chemistry,  elementary  physical  chemistiy,  advanced  inorgamo 
chemistiy,'  and  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony;  the  department 
of  education,  general  and  educational  psychology,  general  and  spe- 
cial methods,  and  observation  and  practiice  teaching;  the  department 
iff  mathemaiioa,  differential  and  integral  o^culua  and  theoiy  of 
equations.  i« 
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emphasizing  work  m sr.rn™,  ^ 
or^nize  insl  ruction  for  the  dejrree  of  bachelor  of  science. 


while  some  ndditioiml  equipment  is  needed  for  advanced  coureea 
there  are  .facilities  for  ^ffeririff  a core  of  suJ^ects  about  whicht 


• J**.®  ^^J*^*®**-**'  truinmg  of- the  faculty  i^  set  fm  th  in  Table  17  the 
individual  teachers  boingr  lasted  by  numbers.  ^ * 


Table  17. — Educaiioi 


»• 

degm 

• Where  reived  ^Uredaak 

^ f degree 

, 4 

Where  ^leoelved 

r B.  H. 

1 A.  B_. 
i A.  D.... 

' A,B._. 

Morehou5a  Conog? . . 

Colgafe  ITnlvfrxity 

Morehouse  Collette. 
--"-..do 

; A.  M... 

M.  S ... 
1 A.  M... 

. Chlciigo  l*nhrrtslly 
<-'oIumblii  University.,. 
1 WUconsin  Universliy.., 

A.  B.,„ 
A,  b/... 
' A.B 

A.  B...« 
A.  B.._ 

A.  B,._ 

B. 8.S.. 
A B.... 

A.B.._ 

• 

Browji  Uolvcnllj*  

.'V  1 

C nlgefo  Unlyrr<lly 

Morehouse  (’oljcvo. 

A M,.. 

Moreliou.^  Cjpiuege 

Chloago  UnKWIfy 
Iowm  UnlversUi' 

Morehouse  ('ollege 

Michigan  Ihiivensliy...; 
Boston  Univer5)ty 

I'a.'m'” 

Michiinui  UnIvenUy*!!!’ 

Morehoa'^  College 

Rulgers  College 

A.  M.,. 

i nsy  1 ven  in  U ij  v«r  • 

Morehouse  Colleire  . 

- 

A.  B.„. 
A,B.... 
A,  B.„. 

A.B..„ 

1 B.  8 

^0- f n d)... 

Oh«rIln  CfilleRe.... 

uu 

Virglnift  Union  Untver* 
Viiy. 

Brown  University 2 

Ohio  University 

il. 

B n .. 
A.  M ,.. 

IL^hesler  LTnlventlly...  i 
V liycIniH  Union  Unlver- 

ifiiy. 

Brown  University I 

1 

1 

Oraduaie  work 


Tiiking  gradimle  work 


2 quiirlort.  Chlctgo  Uul 

ViTvIly 

2 Columbb;  i 

. qunrrerf  CiLlcago 
vertliy. 

/ 


I f^uromor.  ToIumblfL 
I ifUnrtyr.  CIMoiga  Uo)?^ 
slty.  • ' 


8lly. 


Doiiir 


All  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  with  the  exception  of  an  instructor 
in  business  and  accoimting,  ^h^o  holds  a State  certificate  of  accounting, 
‘ have  first  degrees.  7Tp*»  the  members  of.tlfe  staff  have  graduate 
ogrees  an  scvm  have  taken  graduate  work  at  leading  universities. 
Ten  of  the  21  tea\hers  listed  in  Table  17  are  graduates  of  the  college  in 
which  they  are  te^hing.'  Fiye  ofAheso  hold  no  degree  other  than  the 
one  obtained  fromXMorehouso.  The  faculty  should  b»  strengthened 
by  obtaining  morelteachcra  with  degreas  froni  other  institutidhs' 
eepecially  higher  deuces.  , 

. The  teaching  straff  of  Morehouse  College  haa  undergone  a reorgani. 
zation  within  four  years,  12  new  teachers  having  joined 

thg  faculty  wjibhm  lids  period.  Of  the  22  'members,. 8 have  serv^ 
for  1 year  institution,  1 for  3 years,  3 for  4 years,  3 from  6 to« 
^ears,  8 to  10  years,  rffom  10  to  15  years,  and  1 aboye  20 

.years.  The  length  of  service  df  foiimteachers  was  not  furnished  the 
committee.  Annual  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  staff  are  above 
the  average  paid  generally  in  negro  institutions.  Of  the  22  teachen, 
2 receive  a^  compensation  of  12,500,  1 of  $2,250,  1 of  $2,200,  1 of 
^$2,150,  2 of  $1,926,  1 of  $l,8db,  1 ^f  $1,725.  I of  $1,626,  2 of  $1,600, 
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2 of  $1,525.  1 of  $1,400,  3 of  $1,350,  1 or$l,125, 1 of  $720,  and  l"ol 
1360.  Tlie  salary  of  tho  president  is  $3,500,  of  wiflbh  $2,500  is*  in 
cash  and  $1,000  in  perquisites. 

Student  clock-hour  .loads  of  the  staff  are  somewhat  abnormal  in 
the  case  of  a few  teachers.  The  teaching  schedules  show  3 teachers 
inth  loads  of  less  than*  100  student  clock  hours  per  week,  6 between 
100  and  200  hoOfs,  V between  300  and  400  hours,  2,  between  400  and 
500  holers,  and  1 between  500  and  600  hours.  'Ehe  data  were  lacking 
on  the  3 other  tcacliors.  ^Similarly,  hours  per  week  of  teaching  of  a 
munbor  of  the  faculty  were  e.xcessive.  The  list  shows  1 with^houra. 
per  week  of  teaching,  1 with  6 hours,  1 with  8 hiCmrs,  2 with  Iptiours, 

I with  12  hours,  3*  with  hours,  3 wifli  IG  hourSi  1 with  17  hours 
i with  18  hours,  and  1 with  21  hours,  regard  to  the  size  of  the 

classes,  18  were  found  containing  from  rfe*?students,  I T f!om  6 to  IQ 
students,  2]  from  11  to  20  students,*  13  from  21  to  30  students,  10 

ifd  I 

students 


from  71  to  80> 


from  31  to  40  students,  1 frojo  51  to  60  studjjjpts,  aif 
students.  * • * , 

A .study  of  the  student  clock-hour  load,  tne  size  of  classes,  the  num- 
ber of  recitations  per  week,  and  of  other  information  furnished  the 
survey  committee,  indicate  very  clparly  the  riced  for  observing  a’ 
minimum  and  maximum  limit  fdr  size  of  efasses;  for  keeping  the  joum- 
ber  of  classes'  proportionate -to  the  teaching  staff;  for  providing  first 
for  those  courses  most  cs.scntial  to  a four-j'car  college  cjjrriculuin ; 
nod  (pr  the  selection  of  a teaching,  staff  and  the  organization*  and 
adjimmcnt  of  it  with  respect  to  the  principal  dopartmeats  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  courses  to  bo  offered.  ' ^ ^ ‘ * 

Some  very  small  classes  should  be  eliminated  and  sqme  largq  bnos 
divided  for  the  sako-'of  securing  better. Instruction..  .Some' teachers' 
should  have  more  teaching  work,  whjle  others  should  have  a fighter 
teaching  load.  Tho  work  of  a teacher  should  bo,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
one  department,  the  number  of  departments  being  cut*d»wn'and 
reorganized.  As  an  example  of  soino  of  tjicse  suggested  needs  for 
revising  the  orgifnizatlon  for  instruction^  the  professor  of  oheinistry 
teaches  a class  of  56  m biology  in  tho  biology  department,  [»as.l5 
recitations  per  week  a.-id  2« laboratory  p"criods,  and  carries  a student 
dock-hour  load  of  513  hours. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  library  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  Quarles  Hall,  with  books 
and  reading  tables,  well  arranged.  It  con t((in» -8,400 'volumes,  of 
which  probably  about  4,000  are  well-selected  for  college  puraoses. 

In  addition  there  are  some  small  department  libraries  contawiing 
about  2,000  books. ^ . , 

Tlu^GeneraJ  Education 'Board  rocQntly^made  a donation  of  a con- 
«4crablo  sum 'to  be  expended  for  books  \t  Morehouse  C^lfogo  aitd 

fc.  . N ■ 
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require^  that  the  institution  dispard  ;all  the  old,  worthless  books. 
1 here  is  a shelf  containing  reference  books  for  teachers.  The  sciencs 

buiMing  also  has-a  reading  and  reference  room  that  is  well  plannsd' 
but  limited  in  books.  , 


Table  IS.  BxpendUurea  for  library  purpotea  during  the  past  fire 


fears 


^ Ilem 

ittm-23 

102^24 

A 

ll»4-2.1 

ms-26 

1 »i»-a 

1 

‘Booksi 

500 

" 100 
1 rww\ 

000 

100 

.V) 

700 

100 

50 

1.000 

■ 

800 

125 

50 

1.000 

ae 

\M 

^ 

Supplies * 

BaJarlos 

« Tnt«l  . ' 

1.  j,  iRPii 

• «.  1 1. 97i  i 

1 1 

The  institution  has  a fund  of  $2,050  in  cash  on  hand  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  new  books  for  the  library.  The  library  takes  SO 
magazines,  30  of  which  are  standard,  for  college  use.  A full-tira« 
ibrarian.  is  employed,  who  is  not  trained,  but  is  now  engaged^ 
' ^ library  course.  Three  studoht  assistant's  are  employed  in 

the  hbrajj.  Because  of  the  close  pro.^imity  of  the  institution  to 
Atlanta  Lniversity,  the  library  of  this  university  is  available  for 
UBp  of  stiidcDts'of  Morohrousc  Oollojjc. 

_i  la*  ^ are  located  in  Science  Hall,  in  whicli 

there  IB  ample  apace  for  lecture,  recitation,  and  apparatus  room 
()ii  the  first  floor  are  Inbopatories  for  qualitative  and  quantitative 
chemistry;  ott  thft second  floor  are  the  physical  iaboraCories, ‘together 
with  a largo  laboratory  t^i^ganic,  industrial,  and  electrochemistry; 
and  OD"  the  third  floor  ai^he  biological  laboratories,^  There  are 
also  pnvate  laboratories,  a combustion  room,  and  other  facilities  for 
scientific  instruction.  * r ^ 

Two  years  of  college  physics  and  Ihree  years  pf  college  chemistiy 
are  ofTerod.  .Considering  the  amount  of  college  work  offered,  tlje 
institution  still  needs  additional  applies  and  movable  equipment 
for  these  laboratories,  including  mbre  apparatus.  The  'biological 
laboratoiy  has  a ^od  supply  of  ^ppeimens  fof  study  and  probably 
a sufficient  numbdSokmicrosropes  and  other  cquipnwnt  for  the  siw 
of  the  .classds.'  Iq  the  following  table  are  shown  the 'expenditures 
for  laboratoiw  equipment  Ind  supplies  during  the  last  five  years: 
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tWb  19.  Expenditures  for  laboratory  egmpmtntand  supplin  for  the  poet  five  yean 


Kxpcn«liiJl>ei  • 


Biology 


for  prrmntH'fitofjuiptncDt:: 



1923  24.., '••• 

1924*25.;. r 

l«5-2« 

: 

forsuppliw:  

IW2-23 

IW3-24 


IW4-25. 

IWV2(I. 

I9»-27 


TbUi  prrfcm 

Deot.. i-- 


12,000 

200 

200 

100 

iOO 

500 

500 

500 

700 

700 

5^000 


CbrmUiry 


KV300 

400 

400 

200 

200 

1,200 

1.200 

1/iOO 

C400 

1.800 

ia9oo 


I'liyslc!!  j Geology 


K*100 

700^ 

300T 

100 

100 

300 

300 

300 

400 

500 


II.  100 
^ 50 

35 
25 
" 35 


6.100 


1,200 


^ EXTRACURRICJJLAR  y{CTlVIT!ES 

Athletic  activities  at  the  ipstitution  are  administered  byian  athletic 
council  composed  of  students,  representatives  of  the  alumni,  and 
members  of  tte  faculty.  The  institution  is  a member  of  the  South- 
eastern  AtWetjc  Association.  Other  extracurricular  activiClcs  include 
three  Greek-letter  organizations,  a mimstors’  union  composed  of 
members  of  .the  school  of  religion,  a dramatic  club,  'a  glee.club  and 
an  orchestrA.  An  organization  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  also  maintained  at  the  college,  and  a student  publication 
19  issued  monthly.  ' 

. . ^'CONCLUSIONS  < ' ^ 

The  growth  and  development  during  the  ^aat  five  years  ofcolle-^ 
pate  work  at  Morehouse  College  has  been  regular'dhd  stable,  though 
on  a rather  smal  scale.  The  institution  has  interested  some  of  the 
large  educational  foundations^  in  its  work,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  giving  it  some  financial  aid.  The  American  Bkptist  Homl 
Mission  Society,  under  who^e  control  the  school  operates,  and  the- 
Be  f-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  should  neglect  no  means  for 
enlisting  not  only  educational  boards.but  other  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals that  are  interested  in  the  type  of  work  the  college  is  carrying 
on  A strong,  active  alumni  association  and  a lar^  group  of  sympa- 
thetic fnends  m the  region  in  which  a school  is  looted  will,  in  addi- 
hoD  to  any  pfts  they  may  make,  give  great  moral  suppo^^  to  the’ 
institution.  The  ^dvisabUity  of  making  an  officer'  of  the  alumni 
BMociation  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  worth  considering. 

• .k 'T  raombera  of  the  board  of  ^trustees  are  listed 

m the  cat^ogue  as  having  divinity  degrees;  tVe  same  is  true  for 
J Of  the  5 members  of  the  executive  committee.  Morehouse  Col- 
h iqL"oI^  theological  school..  Only  9 of  the  300  coUege  students 
in  1926-27  were  in  the  department  qf  theology/  It  is  highly  ad- 
e to  have  fewer  ministers  and  more  business  men  and  men 
the  other  professions  in  control  of  the  institution.  The  college 
» W-l*— ;f9 JO  ‘ V 'S' 
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»8  to  b«  commended  for  the  provision  of  facilities  for  developing  i ' 
science  department  to.  serve  as  a core  about  which  to  build  a four* 
year  college  curriculum  for  a large  percentage  of  its*  students'  On 
the  bAsis  of  the  facts  developed  in  this  report  the  following  recom- 
mendations lire  made:  ' 

That  the  academic  organization  bo  reconstructed  and  that  the 
numbers  of  departments  of  instruction  be  reduced^  with  a general 
reassignlinent  of  the  college  teachers.  - 

That  in  the  employment  of  new  teachers  in  the  future,  the  question 
of  faculty  inbreeding  be  given  consideration,  as  the  present  staff  haa 
too  many  Morehouse  graduates  without  degrees -from  any  other 
institution, 

That  the  administration  revise  the  teaching  schedules  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  reducing  the  teaching  loads  of  thp  members  of  the  staff 
^ carrying  excess  work,  and  that  the  size  of  the  large  classes  be  reduced. 

That  the  scholastic  standards  of  the  faculty  be  raised  through  the 
ehcourageraent  of  the  teachers  to  secure  additional  training. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

• 

Atlanta  University,  located  about  1 mile  from  the  center  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  is  the  pioneer  negro  college  of  Georgia.  The  school 
was  incorporated  in  18G7.  The  first  normal  school  class  was  gradu- 
ated in  1873,  and  the  first  college  class  in  1876.  From  the  formal 
opening  of  the  university  in  1809  there  were  only  three  presidents 
up  to  1923,  when  the  pro.sent  incumbent  assumed  office.  These  long 
executive  administrations  have  made  it  possible  to  carry  forward 
long-term  plans  for  the  development  of  the  institution  and.  have 
stabilized  its  work  and  made  for  continuous  progress. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a self-perpetuating, 
board  of  trustees  composed  of  16  elective  members  and  the  president 
' of  the  university,,  ex  officio.  Twelve  of  the  elective  members  arr 
Vhite  and  five  are  colored.  The  board  has,  coniplete  authority  id 
determining  the  policies  of  the  institution  and  in  directing  its  adminis- 
tration and  operation.  The  terms  o^thc  members  of  the  board  arr 

• for  four-year  periods,  fourmiembers  bcihg  .elected  annually.  Only 
two  of  the  elected  membere  reside  in  Atlanta,  the  remainder  being 
^idonts  of  New  Yo^k,  Connecticut,  -Massachasetts,  Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  California.  The  Immediate  control  of- 
the  school  for  instructional  purposes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  p^c6iden^ 
who  is  responsiblq4te  the  board  for  its  administration. 

The  institution  is  organized  into  the  following  divisions:  A fou^ 
year  coUege,  a two-year  normal  school,  a high  school,  And  an  clemcn- 

♦ tary  school  with  n kindergarten  department.  The  elcmoiitaiy 
department  is  maintained  only  as’ an  observation  anif  practice  scbpol 
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for  students  enrolled  in  the  normal  school  department.  The  institu- 
tion also  conducts  q summer  session.  ' ^ , 

.\tlnnta  University  has  ranked  high  as  a 'teacher-training  institu- 
tion for  colored  teachers  since  1924.  . Both  its  four-year  college  and 
its  two-year  norihal  school  are  accredited  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  of  Georgia  for  the  work  they  are  doing  in  education 
The  State  Department  of  Education  of  North  Carolina*  in  November] 
1920,  a^o  recognized  Atlanta  University  as  a standard  institution  and 
,th^  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
‘State  Department  of  Education,  in  June,  1924,  formally  registered 
Atlanta  Univorsity  under  section  404  of  regents  rules'* “in  its  course’  ' 
leading  to  the  de^ee  of  bachelor  of  arts.”  Graduates  of  Atlanta 
Univereity  are  entitled  to  the  college  graduafe.  limited  certificate  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  New  York  State. 

A number  of  graduates  of  Atlanta  University  have  been  admitted 
to  graduate  schools  of  recognized  universities,  including  Harvard 
Chicago,  Columbia,  and  New  York.  Each  of  two  graduates  who 
were  admitted  to  Harvard  Cnivereity  earned  the  master's  degree  by 
taking  one  regular  year  of  work  and  one  'summer  session.  Two 
graduates  have  received  a i^aster's  degree  from  Columbia  University 
for  a .similar  amount  of  work.  ’ Several  grad ii^es  have  been  admitted 
UDconditionnIly,  to  .the  law  schools  of  Chi(%o.  and  Columbia  uni- 
versities. Atlanta  Univereity  is  listed  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  as  a cla,ss  A institution  for  the  prepoiatioh  of  medical 
students. 

■ 

/ Enrollment  in  Atlanta  Univeesdt/  for  the  year  I02C-27  comprised 
270  college  studenU,  209~  high-school  students,  198  elementary 

. 1 , . • • pupils.  The  geographic  distribution 

includes  stndents  from  all  over  the  country,  l^es-s  than  half  of  the 
total^  number  come  froiti  Atlanta.  In  1925  the  summer  session  of 

the  doirege  enrolled  130  students,  bf  whom  88  pursued  college  courses. 

’ * 


, . ADMINISTRATION  - 

Atlanta  Uniyorsity  is  supported  by  income  fiwn  its  endowment, 
gifts  for  current  expenses  and  liy  students*  fees.^  A taible  showing 
•to  iucome'from  different  sources  during  the  past  five  years  follows; 

• Table  20.— /nrome 


Source 

— ± 

1023-3S 

1 tm-n 

1935-20’ 

iwa-17 

lot^l  on  endowment , ^ 

/ 110.070 
3aiM4 
99  721 

' m.a’cu 

•«n  *!•>< 

Sit  Via 

tii-vn 

uin^  for  curreut  etiionm 

• Ilf  SIS 

Ol  'MT 

$13,956 
22.  M3 
M,Ui9 
t49 
1,500 

Hiidcni  few ' 

•V-  oa*' 
1 *23  7*»1 

«l|  /o» 

•jsi 

23,000 

and  services 

2.070  1 

u»o  1 

ir^i 

£;«J0 

Wtf  sources* i. ’ 

14  'lOir 

M2 

lA  rjvi 

‘JOO 

• 

11^  MiU 

1.030 



70.334 

70.055  1 

>4,740 

>61.950 

• • la  lBU-23  » sum  oi  4^  wm  rteiiMd  (loni  • pamiioI. 
iDdiMta  only  • port  of  tbo  loUl  Idooim  toe  Iwjb-jt. 
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Because  of  the  fapt  that  I 
eluded  in  the  atwvo  tablet  it  is  irnpussiblo  to  figure  out  the  proportion 
of  incomen^ceived  from  different  sources  for  this  year.  In  1925-26, 
however,  of  the  total  income  of  $64,746.  23.4  per  cent  was  derived 
from  interest  on  endowment,  37.1  portent  from  gifts  for  curi^it 
Mpenses,  .16.2  per  cent  from  student  lees.  0.3  ppr  cent  from  oot 
incomfSon  sales  and  services,  and  3 per  cent  from  donatio  ns  mads  by 
; the  John  F.  Slater  and  Phclps-Stokes  funds. 

A study  of  the  income  of  the  institation  over  the  past  fiye  yeirs 
shows  that- ita  revenues  are  not  gaining  in  accordance  with*  the  ex- 
penses connected  uith  the  college  work.  Student  foes  have  decreased 
slightly  since  1924—25,  due  to  the  partial  eliiiiinution  of  the  prepara- 
tory school.  In  1925-26  the  boarding  department  j*eportod  a less  of 
$1,637  and  the  fnnii  $1,596.  ' / . . 

The  productive  endowment  of  Atlanta.' University  amounts  to 
$265,58  r.  During  the  past  five  years  each  year  shows  a substantial 
increase:  $28,816  in  1922;  $36,9f\2  in  1023;  $15,887  jn  1924;  $17,797 
in  1925;  and  $18,451  in  1926.  Of  the  recent  additions’ to  the  endow- 
ment, almost  one-third  came  from  graduates  of  Atlanta  University, 
ond^ioM  than  one-third  was  given  by  Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  Har- 
vard men.  A Now*  Tort  trust  company  is  custojdiuu.  of  thesecuriti& 
from. which  the  institution  receives  an  average  annual  yield  of  about? 
per  cent.  Student  fees  charged  at  Atlanta  University  are  low,'  For 
four-year  coflege  students  the  tuition,  including  other  foes,  is  $55  dot 
. yearr  for  normal  students  $54’,  and  for  higli-scliool  students  $43.  * 
The  accounts  of  the  treasurer  are  audited  annually  by  public 
, accountants  from  New  York  City.  The  finances  of  the  university'" 
are  under  the  immediate  coirtrol  of  a finance  committee  composed 
of  four  members  of  tho  board  of  trustees  and  tli6  president  of  ths 
- university  e.v  officio.  The  president  is  also  acting  treasurer  of  the 
university.  AH  merabere  of  the  finance  committee  are  white,  and 
only  one,  the  president,  resides  in  Georgia.  Two  momhers  live-in 
New  Yprk  City,  one  in  Boston,  and  one  in  California.  The  cxcoutive 
comiipttee  is  compiled  of  five  members  of  tho  board  of  trustees  and 
the  presid^tof  the  umVersity.  The  members  are  white,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  president,  all  reside  in  Boston.  With  all  the 
members  of  both  executive  and  finapee  coiniiiittccs  Jiving  loiig-dw- 
tanc^  from  Georgia,  a veiy  heavy  “responsibility  as  to  finaiic^  and 
administration  is  placed  upon  tho  shoulders  of  tho  president.  ‘ ' « 
The  president  is  a thorough  student  of  financial  record  systems  for 
universities,  and  a very  efficient  system  of  bookkeeping  is  used. 
Studdnt  records  are  complete  and  well  kept.  The  president  of  the 
iinivereity  issues  two  annual  reports,  ‘‘The  Presi^'ent's  Report”  and 
“A  Financial  Statement  of  the  Uaiveraity." 
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PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Atlanta^University  .owns  54  acres  of  ground,  valued  at  195,660. 
Ten  acres  valued  at  $17,730,  are  used  as  a cam|fi8,  and  30  acres, 
ralued  at  $53,190,  as  a farm  for  growing  farm  and  garden  crops. 
Th'"  institution  also  holds  title  to  about  iTl  acres  of  city  real  estate, 
valued  at  $24,740.  All  these  plote  are  contiguous  and  within  a mile 
of  llio  center  of  Atlanta. 

There  are  10  hujldinga  belonging  to  the  university,  valued  at 
$17^100.  .^hesa  buildings  have  equipment,  exclusive  of  laboratory 
' and  shop  equipment,  valued  at  $20,419..  The  total  valuation  of  the 
university‘a  ^hy.sical  plant  is  placed  at  $288,179.  It  is  believetT that 
all  the  .estimates  are  too  low.  Insurance  amounting  to  $189,750  is 
earned  on  buildings  and  equipment.  , ' , 

The  central  building  on  the  campus  is  Stone  U^,  a gift  to  the 
uttiversity,  which  was  ^erected  in  1882;  it  is  three  suties  in  height  and 
ia  valued  at  $40,525.  It  contains  the  administrative  offices,  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  chapel.  Other  structures  include  a two- 
' story  brick*  building  erected  in-  1884  and  valued -at  $r,500  that  is 
used  for  industrial  shops  and  homo  economics;  a three-story  brick 
building  also  worth  $7,500  and  utilized  as  a practice  housekeeping 
cottage;  a two-story  brick  building  valued  at  $13,600  and  housing 
the  elementary  department;  the  Carnegie  Jibityy  built  in  1903  at  a 
Qost  of  $22,100;  and  three  teachers'  residences  valued  at  $29,600. 
There  are  also  two  dormitories,  both  of  which  were  erected  about 
1870.  One  provid^  quarters  for  women  .students,  with  67  rooms, 
.aad  the  other  for  .nien^students,  with  60  rooms.  The, present  value 
of  these  two  structures  is  $67,725. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
^periiitendent  of  buildings  and  grounds, - who  Is  responsible  to  the 
president.  The.9Uperiiitendent  receives  and  passes  upon  all  bids  for 
repairs  and  construction.  For  the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  plant,  there 
ere  employed  two  carpenters,  two  faborers,  a fireman,  and  a night 
vatdiman. 

The  campus  and  grounds  present  an  attractive  appearance,  with 
cement  walks,  well-kept  lawns,  and  trees.  The  dormitory  rooms  are 
clean  and  comfortable.  All  buildings  are  kept  in  very  fair,  state  of 
repair.  The  practice  house  for  girls  is  well  equipped  and  kept  in  an 
excellent  condition.  * ' • . • - . 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  maintenance  of  a preparatoly  school  is  not  required  by  the 
college  charter,  and  it  is  the  inteniion  of  the  university  gradually  to 
.•lirauiate  this  part  of  tjie  work.  The  ninth  and  tenth  grades  as  a 
part  of  the  preparatory,  school  have  already  been  discontinued  and 
the  eleventh  grade  will  be' dropped  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  of 
^ 1926-27.  ’It  18  planned  to  elimmate  the  twelfth  grade  with  the  * 
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year  1928,  which  will  bring' to  an  end  the  piQsparatory  work  of  (he 
institution.  It  is  the  plan,  however,  to  maintain  a small  higli  school 
in  a separate  building  as  an  observation  and  practice  school  for  woA 
/in  education.  It  is  not  to  be  a preparatory  school  in  any  sense  $ad 
is  to  be  conducted  as  an  entirely  separate  project  from  the  college. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  completion  of  four  years  of  high  school  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college  and  .normal  school.  Fifteen  units  of  work  an 
requir^  of  applicants  for  admission,  mcluding  3 in  English,  2^in 
mathematics,  2 in  foreign  language,  2 in  social  science,  and  1 i& 
natural  scionce.  As  a rule,  students  who  arc  short  one  unit  of  credit 
are  admitted  to  the  college,  conditioned  in  tho  ono  unit,  which  must  be 
made  up  by  tho  end  of  the  second  year.  Frequently,  students  trv 
admitted  who  are  ono'half  unit  short  in  the  required  a mount  of 
mathematics. 

Students  are  accepted  from  high  schools  properly  accredited  by 
State  departments  of  education,  htit  in  view  of  the  lack  of  standajd 
accrediting  agencies  for  high  schools  for  negroea.in  the  South,  the 
university  has  found  it  necessary  to  compile  its  owm  list  of  accredited 
high  schools.  Moreover,  the  university  reserves  the  riglft  to  e.xsminf 
all  candidates  for  the  freshman  class.  For  the  year  1926-27, 
admittance  to  the  freshman 'cl  ass  of  tho  college  was  as  follows:  By 
graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school,  38;  by  graduation  from 
high  schools  not  accredited,  25;  all  of  these  63  students  were  required 
to  pass  entrance  e.xaminations  at  the  college.  ‘ 

The  institution  has  a 'relatively  large  number  off  conditional 
students,  as  data  for  the  past  five  years  reveal.  For  the  year  1922-23, 
there  were  twenty-four;  for  1923-24,  |,hirty-four;  for  1924-25,  thiiiy- 
one;  for  1925-26,  thirty-three;  and  fol^926-27,  eighteen.  Many  of 
the  conditions  are  the  result  of  insufficient  work  in  mathomallcs  U> 
meet  the  2^  units  in  this  subject  required  by  the  university. 

' There  lare  also  a number  of  special  students,  most  of  them  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  A student  is  classified  u 
"special  ” until  his  status  is  definitely  determined.  The  data  for  the 
past  five  years  show  that  in  1922  there  wore  no  special  students;  in 
1923-24  there  were  fifteen;  in  1924-25, fifteen;  in  1925-26,  twenty-fife, 
and  in  1926-27, "nineteen. 

^ a » 

REQUIREMENTS  FOfi  GRADUATION 


Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  four-year  college  curriculi 
offered  in  the  college  comprise  128  semester  hours.  The  coiupletioii 
of  the-nonnal-school  course  requires  72  semester  hours. 

The  institution  grants  only  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  Neither 
Oi^  ia  required.  Students  are  required  to  oompleU 
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mijors  in  at  least  two  departmcnte,  a major  requiring  at  least  20 
seoiMter  Ijours  of  work.  Students  may  major  in  English,  mathe- 
iQAtics,  social  science,  physical  and  natural  science,  foreign  language, 
eoononiics  and  finance,  and  education^  A ’minimum  of  20  hours  ia 
required  for  social  science,  English,  science,  imd  foreign  language. 
Fourl^n  hours  are  required  in  mathematics,  and  six  each  in  educa-« 
(ion  and  philosophy.  * , * 

Tie  required  work  for  all  students  in  the  normal  school  includes, 
educational  psychology,  4 semester  hours;  obseiwation,  2 hours; 
practice  teaching,  4 hours;  school  management,  3*  hours;  history  of 
educa(ion..3  hours;  home  and  school  sanitation,  2 hours;  music  and 
expression,  I hour;  and  social  work,  1 hour. 

ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment  of  college  studeijts  at  Atlanta  University  in  both  the 
four-year  and  two-year  curricula  has  shown  a gradual  but  steady 
increase  in  the  phst  five  years.  The  foUowing  table  gives  the  annual 
college  registration  for  this  period: 

• f 

Table  21.— EnrottmenT  in  the  coUt^e  depaHmtnt  by  yean  and  danu  from  19ii  ta 
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The  enrollment  for  1926-27  exceeded  the  enrollment  for  1922-23 
by  97  per  cpnt.  Bor  the  same  period  the  enrollment  in.  the  freshman 
vw  increased  80  per  cent,  and  the  senior  year  128.5.  This  indicates 
M increasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  university  to  hold  its  students 
l^ugh  the  senior  year.  The  32  seniors  y;926-27)  are,  all  com- 
pleting work  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree/^ 

The  past  five  years  has  seen  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  ^ 
of  graduates.  In  1921-22,  fifteen 'bachelor  of  arts  degrees  were 
(ranted;  inT923-24,  fourteen;  in  1924-25,  twenty-aix;'in  1925-26, 
twenty-two.  Thirty-two  were  candidates  for  degrees  at  the  time  of 
lbs  visit  of  the  survey  committee  in  May,  1927. 

Table  2^.— EnroUm«nt  in  th$iu>o-year  normal  tchool  by  claetu  and  yeart  from  19ti 
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* 1 
,‘Si»ce  the  year  1924-25  there  has  been  a decrease  of  19.79  |m 

.cent  iif  the  enrollment  in  the  normal  school.  During  the 
period  the  enrollment  in  the* college  department  increased  18.M 
pdr  cent.  , . ' » . 

in  view  of  the  facilities  of  the  institution  for  doing  tcachcr-training 
work  and  of  the  netnl  for  trained  teachers,  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  make  an  effort  to  increase  the  enrollment  in  the  normal  school 
department.  ' * • ‘ 

The  total  number  of  college  graduates,  including  the  year  1925-26, 
is ^71,  of  whom  249  are  men  and  122  are  women.  The  total  number 
completing  lho«  normal  school  course  is  900,  only  15  of  wlibm  are 
women.  ‘ ’ 

' . FACULTY  . 

" # ■* 

Tliere  are  11  teachers  devoting  their  full  time  to  work  . Above  the 
high-school  level,  and  3 who  teach  part  time  in  tho  proparatoij 
school  and  part  time  in 'the  college  department.  Each  of  the  teacher 
employed  full  timt^  in  work  of  college  grade  is  given  the  title  of 
profc.-wor,  wi  ile  the  3 others  are  classed  as  instructors.  Eight  of  thf 
teachers  aro  white  men  and  9 are  negro  men  and  women,  Tb« 
collegiate  twining  of  the  faculty  is  given  in  the  table  below;  ' 

Table  23.— CoUrgiate  training  of  the  rariouM  me^ert  of  the  far.uUy^  designatetl  ^ 
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Poclflc  School  of  Rfllcioa, 
ilarTArd  CoiTvrstty.  ^ 
ColvmUy  of  North  C4roil» 

ColiimbUi  rnlTfnlty.  6Mf 
io  BfhlQ 

Cblcifo  UnlTfruHy 


Only. one  member  of  the  instructional  staff  is  without  a bachelor'i 
degree.  He  is  professi>r  of  foreign  languages,  a native  Gernian,  and 
a fonner  student  of  the  University  of  Berlin.*  Ho  holds  an  honortij 
degree  frbm'.an  institution  in  the  United  Slates.  Five  of  the  staff,  or 
more  than  one-third,  hove'  their  bachelors*  degrees  from  At|^oU 
University,  and  two  of  these  haVe  no  other  degrees.  The  no^  of 
additional  fining  for  the  latter  cases  is  evident. 


OROROfA  • 


Fivo  professorH  have  their  miiHlcre*  degree,  four  beinff  from  llie 
I’nirersit^’  of  Chicago.  Five  additional  are  puraiiin^^raduatQ  work 
during  some  of  their  vacatioD  period^.  None  of  the  teaching  sUlT 
bolds  a d<Y'tor’8  degree.  The  need  is  apparent  for  higher  schola^tio 
^Itndards  in  the  training  of  the  faculty.  Teachers  without  a ina»> 
ler's  degree  should  bo  required  to  ptirsu^  graduate ^ork,  eitlier  < ' a 
^ kare' of  absence  or  during  summer  vacations,  until  a graduate  d^gr^ 

K obtained.  The  university’ should  ehcuurago  some  of  its  faculty  to 
rompicto  the  requirements  for  the  doctor’s  degree.  . 

The  acftdemic  organir.alion  of  the  college  consists  of  10  depart* 
ments  of  instniction  divided  as  follows:  Economy  and  fiiifmop,  edii- 
rition,’  English,  foreign  languages,  mnthemativu,  natural  scicnc^ 
phiTosophy,  physical  science,  religion,  and  social  science.  With  the 
rtteption  of  (ho  deparUnent  of  nattiml  science,  which  has  two  pro- 
frssors  and  three  high-school  teachers  with  the  rank  of  instructor^ 
r»ch  deparUnent  has  one  teacher  bwtring  the  title  of  proWsor. 

, The  length  of  service  of  the  vaHows  members the  faculty  of  the 
iT'litulion  varies  horn  I to  38  yelrs.  Four  of  the  teachers-  have 
weti  for  1 year,  I for  2 years,  I for  four  years,  1 fhr  5 years,  1 for  6 
j-esre,'  j for  8 years,  I for  1 1 yours,  1 for  25  yeore,  I for  27  years,  1 for 
28  roars,  and  1 for,38  years.  Thus  five  of  the  «UlT  have  been  mom- 
bore  of  rtiP  faculty  between  I I and  25  years.  There  is  a lugh  nogalive 
•corrolotion  between  length  of  service  orj  the  faculty  and  tbo  degree 
hold.  None  of  the  5 just  referred  to  has  any  graduate  degree,  while 
3 of  the  teadipre  who  have  been  on  the  faculty  for  only  two  or  three  ' 
tPire  have  their  niaster’s  degrees.  This  points  to  two^vory  definite 
tondeixcies  on  tlie  part  of  the  university— first,  n tendency  to  retain 
(neniber?  of  the  faculty  for  niany  years  without  requiring  them  to 
complete  work  for  a higher  degree;  and  second,  a tendency  (o  fill 
wincies  and  to,employ  additional  teachers  who  have  higher  degrees. 

Except  for.  the  salaries  of  the  three  instructors,  who  teach  in  the 
high-school  department  in  conjunction  w'lth  thoii^ college  work,  the 
rompensation  of  the  staff  is  slightly  shove  the  avorsgc  paid  in  negro  * 
liMlilutions.  The  Jean  receives  an  itnnual  sitlary  of  12,009,.  professore 
receive  from  11,445  to  $1,012,  and  instructors  1720  and  $892.  The  * 
remuneration  ofthe  latter  is  entirely  too  low  and  should  be  materially 
locrpBsed.  No  perquisites  are  allowed  any  of  tlie  toachera.  ^ The 
«lsiy  of  the  president  is  $2,580  annuallyr  . . ' 

TheWching  schedules  in  the  college  are  exceptionally  well-arraoged 
•^regards  student  clock-hour  loads  imposed  on  tlie  members  of  the  . 
daflf,  with  the  exception  of  two  teachers,  'l^e  loads  urp  as  follows: 
Tw(/teacherswith  less  than  100  student  olock  bours;K5  with  100  to  2O0 
hours;  2 with  201  to  300  hoqrs;2  with  301  to  400  hours;  1 vp^h  401 
I Io500  hojtrs;  and  1 w'lih  501  to  600  hours.  »Of  the  loads  in  excess  of 
I 380  hours,  one'ia  a professor,  with  512  h^Urs,  who  teaches  nine  diffeiv 
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ent  classes  incliidinf:  history,  sociology,  edilics,  criminology,  and 
^ philosophy.  His  heavy  load  is  due  not  to  large  number  of  recita- 
tions per  week  but  to  an  exces’sive  enrollmeht  in  some  of  his  classes; 
He  has  five  classes  with  from  34  to  39  students,  one  class  with  55,  and 
one  with  67.  The  large  size  of  the  classes  of  another  professor,  ii 
directly  responsible  for  his  excessive  student  clock-hour  load,  which 
amounts  to  440  hours.  The  hours  per  week  of  teaching  of  the  staff 
is  not  excessive,  no  member  teaching  more  than  15  hours  per  week.. 
The -result  is  tlmt  the  college  is  weU  within  modem  college  standattla 
with  regard* to  this  item.  Of  the  13  teachers  for  whom  infun.iation 
.was  furnished;  two  teachers  had  3 hours  per  week,  two  7 hours,  two 
9 hours,  two  J2  hours,  three  13  hours,  and  two  15  hours. 

An  abnormal  situation  exists  at  Atlanta  University  in  connection 
with  size  of  classes.  The  records  show  6 classes  with  1 to  5 students; 
14  with  6 to  10  students,  15  with  11  to  20  students,  10  with  21  to  30 
studenTS,  15  with  31  to  40  students,  7 with  41  to'50  studonts,.5  with 
61  to  60  students,  and  2 with '61  to  70  students.  On  the  bams  of 
these  figures,  there  are  14»  classes,  or  19  per  cent  of  all  the  college  • 
classes'  within  enrollment  of  between  41  and  70  students.  The 
size  of  these  .classes  obviously  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  on  instruction 
at  a high  level  of  efficiency.  A properly  socialized  recitation  under 
these  coifditions  is  hardly  feasible.  The  largest  classes  are  in  English, 
history,  economics,  psychology,  and  French,  all  of  which  require  s 
great  deal  of  pupil  participation  in  the  recitation.  A further  example 
of  the  derogatory  efiects  of  the  organization  of  excessively  large 
'«  classes  is  found  in  the  *1926-27  class  in  organic  chemistry  in  the 
college  which  contained  43  students  in  the  first  semester  and  declined 
. to  29  students  in  the  second  semester.  The  teacher  of  tlfis  class  wss 
without  assistance  in  handling  the  laboratory  work  and  consequently 
was  unable  to  handle  such  a largo  class.  A heavy  student  loss  cons^ 
quently  occurred  between  the  semesters.  Twenty-four  classes,  or 
almost  one-third  of  all  the  college  classes,  number  10  students  or  leas. 
Most  of  these  small  enrollments  are  in  advanced  classes.  The 
advisabilityu^discontinuing  some  of  these  small  classes,  such  as  the 
in  criminology,  enrolling  only  four  students,  and  of-  furnishing 
nrore  instruction  for  subjects  enrolling  large  numbers  of^tudente, 
should  be  considered. 

UBR4RY  ! 

% 

The  library,  which  is  located  in  a modem  building,  has  standard 
library  equipment,  Including  standard^ type  fixture^  for  the  librarian’s 
work  and  records.  It  contains  lfi,243  volumes.  The  reading  rooms 
are  well  located  and  the  reference  books  of  college  character.  Ths 
following  table  gives  the  expenditures  fpr  the  library  during  the  pail 
five  years: 
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Tabli  24. — Library  ^ezptndiiuru 
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1,150 

1.B40  I 

i.no 

8,00 

1.818 

laS54 

ilDdude«  gift  of  Ixxiks  iDvoatoriotf  at  1503. 

* 

A full-lime  librarian  Is  employed,  who  has  had  one  summer  at  the 
Albany  Stale  Library  School.  An  assistant  librarian  is  employed 
only  for  half  of  the  day.  Student  assistants  average  three  hours 
daily.  * * 

LABORATORIES  ^ 

Below  is  shown  th^  eiitpcnditures  foj.  scientific  equipment  and  sup- 
plies during^  the  past  five  years: 

Tablb  25. — Eipendituren  for  »cietxeo  eguipment  and  tupjAiet 
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. Expenditures  for  other  sciences  include  equipment  for  astronomy 
and  geography,  which  is  for  instruction  above  high-school  grade.  < 
Both  the  biology  and  chemistiy' equipment  is  above  high-school 
grade  and  of  a standard  used  for  teaching  college  students.  In  the 
case  of  the  physics  equipment  most  of  it  is  for  use  of  high-school 
students,  although  there  is  sufficient  for  one  year  of  college  work. 

The  equipment  for  the  manual  arts  work  and  the  work  in  home 
economics  is  sufficient  for  the  nonvocational  objectives  set  up.  The 
character  of  the  work  in  these  departments  is  good.  A well-equipped 
printing  shop  is  maintained,  and  the  work  offered  is  of  a vocational 
^e.  The  bulletins,  catalogues,  and  the  ofcer  publications  of  the 
univemity  are  print^  in  the  school  shop. 

TJhe  work  of  the  elementary  school,  including  the  kindergarten,  is 
well  organt||d.  The  classrooms  ^e  commodious,  well  kept,  and  in  a 
good  state  ^repair,  The  equipment  apd  supplies  for  the  grades  are 
sufficient  for  doing  stai^ard  work.  * The  school  offers  favorable  oppor- 
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tuhitics  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  work  for  classes  in 
cation.  The  education  work  of  the  college  and  normal  school  is 
articulated  with  the  elementaiy  and  kindergarten  grades^  and  a 
program  in  teacher-training  is  successfully  carried  on.  • 


, ^ ^ • EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Atlanta  University  controls  the  athletic  activities  of  the  collpgp 
^ through  its  faculty.  There  is  a student  council  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  faculty,  to  which  athletic  questions  are  frequently 
referred  for  decision.  The  institution  is  a member  of  the  Southeasterri 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  ^Association  and  of  the  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Athletica.  , ‘ _ 

Both  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  oiganization  are  maintained. 
In  addition  there  ac^wo  glee  clubs,  an  orchestra,  and  a scientific,  a 
dramatic,  and  a debating  club. 

There  are  six  fraternities  and  sororities  in  the  college.  A faculty 
committee  on  fraternities  meets  with  representatives  of  these  organ- 
izations when  the  occasion  demands  their  control.  The  university 
has  a limited  fund  toyuso  toward  the  aid  of  worthy  students. 

CONCLUSIONS  • . 

. a 

*^here  is  imperative  need  for  such  an  increase*  in  the  permanent 
income  of  Atlanta  University  as  will  assure  stability  of  the  work  it 
is  now  carrying  on  and  also  provide  for  the  necessary  progress  that 
rnust  bo  made  in  order  to  maintain  instruction  of  a standard  colle 
^pate  character.  Under  the  present  financial  stringency,  it  is  impos- 
_ sible  for  the  administration  to  lay  out  a program  for  the  institution 
covering  a period  of  years.  In  fact,  time  and  energy  must  he  spent 
in  securing  small  gifts  to  apply  to  current  e.xpenses.  The  year  1925-211 
^closed  with  a deficit  in  current  operations  of  about  *13,p00.  The 
responsibility  for  financing  the  iustilution  rests  squarely  on  the  board 
of  trustees.  ••  It  should  take  immediate  stops  to  organize  an  effective 
mcand  for  increasing  the  permanent  income  of  the  institution, 

The  survey  committee  makes  the  following  recommendation  for  the 
development  of  Atlanta  University:  , * 

Thot  the  board  of  trustees  be  immediately  reorganized  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  local  residents  of  Atlanta  to  its  membership,  whs 
may  maintain  closer  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

* That  on  account  of  the  need  for  increased  funds  to  coveT  its  annual 
operating  costs,  the  farm  land  owned  by  the  college,  now  operatins 
at  a loss,  be  sold  and  converted  into  a profitable  asset. 

That  the  college  curriculum  be  reorganized  so  as  to  place  mow 
^ emphasis  on  instruction  in  the  fundamental  subjects  generally  required 
lor  a ^qcbelor  of  arte  degree,  . 
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That»  until  the  university  possesses  instructional  equipment  which* 
will  warrant  offering  two  and  three  years^  work  in  some  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  the  present  pwlicy  of  not  granting  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  be  continued.  ' 

That  increased  emphasis  bo  placed  on  the  work  in  the  two-year 
normal  school,  and  additional  facilities  be  provided  for  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  ■ 

That  a properly  qualified  member  of  the  faculty  be  selected  to 
supervise  the  classroom  work  in  tho  college  with  a view  of  upgrading 
the  instruction. 

That  a number  of  tho  small  classes  in  advanced  courses  be  discon- 
tiaued  as  w'ell  as  specialized  phases  of  some  of  tho  college  subjects. 

That,  as  tho  size  of  a considerable,  number  of  the  classes  is  much 
beyond. gonornlly  accepted  standards,  stops  bo  taken  to  reduce  them 
in  order  to  raise  the  character  of  instruction. 

SPELMAN  COLLEGE 
Atlanta,  Ga, 

Sfielman  College  is  the  only  college  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
education  of  negro  women  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  This  institution 
was  organized  in  1881  as  Spolman  Seminary,  and  bore  that  name 
until  1024,  when  an  organization  was  effected  establishing  the  four- 
year  college,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  “Spelman  College." 
This  school  was  chartered  in  1888  ns  a privately  endowed  institution 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Tho  control  of  the  college  is  vested  io  a self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees  composed  of  16  members,  13  of  whom  are  white  and  3 
negroes.  The  (garter  provides  that  three-fourths  of  tho  trustees 
Bhall  be  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  . and  that  an  officer' of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  shall  be  a member  ex  officio. 
The  terms  of  the  members  of  the  board  are  for  a period  of  three  years, 
one-third  being*elccted  annually.  With  the  exception  of  six  raembersi 
»U  the  trustees  are  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  There  is  an 
executive  coinipittee  of  five  members  chosen  from  the  board  of 
^ustees,  all  the  members  of  which  reside  in  Atlsnti.  One  mefnber 
is  a negro  minister,  the  other  four  are  white.  The  president  of  the 
college  is  an  additional  member  of  this  committee.  There  is  a finance 
committee  composed  of  the  president  of  the  boardi  who  is  an  official 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mismon  Saciety  and  who  resides  in 
New  York  City,  and  tw'o  other  board  members  who  are  also  members  of 
the  executive  committee.  This  centers  responsibility  for  promoting 
ihe  development  pf  the  school  in  the  hands  of  a few  people,  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  representative  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Misaoiv.Society,’tive  io  Atlanta. 
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Spelman  College  is  situated  on  a beautiful  plot  of  ground  and  t>.. 
u^ll^kept  campus  and  buildings  present  a pLing  l7pelZ 
• atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement.  A number  of  U>! 

buildings  were  erected  through  gifts  from  the  Rockefellers,  includine 
the  Sister  Chapel,  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Afemorinl'Buildinr^ 
devoted  to  home  economics,  and  the  Rockefeller  Hall  used  ijS 
administration  building  of  the  institution.  The  institution  is  oigM- 
ized  into  a four-year  college,  a junior  3nd  senior  high  school  and  »n 

n^’  course  in  teachcr-training  Ha-; 

been  offered  m the  college,  hut  this  practice  is  to  he  discontimfed  S 

oni^V^  Curricula  of  college  level  being  organized  in  this  year 

srhnnl  institution  nlso  operates  a nurses’  training 

school  with  a three-year  course  requiring  tw'o  years  of  high  school  fnf 

admisaiori.  This  work  meets  the  .Georgia  State  requircmlnts  relativa 
to  the  trammgof  nurses.  The  elementary  school  is  utilized  largely  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching.  ^ ' 

The  Georgia  State  Department  of  Education  has  accredited 
Spelman  College  4s  a class  A college.  The  North  Carolina  Stat« 
Department  of  Education  ha^  accredited  Spelman  College  as  rclas< 
B college  and  grants  three  years’  credit  to  those  who  graduate  from 
our-year  course.  North  Carolina  grants  full  credit  for  the  first 
two  years  of  work  at  Spelman.  The  Arabama  State  Depar.tiucnt  of 
Education  has  provisionaUy  recognized  the  homo  economics  depart- 

of  T""  Association 

of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth. 

Enmllment  »t  Spelman  College  in  1926-27  included  501,  dis- 

7 328  high-scheol  sindente. 

and  139  elomenUir  pupila.  Moat  of  the  pupila  in  the  elemental^ 
and  junior  high  schools  are  residents  of  the  city  of  Atlanta, 

. ADMINISTRATION 

• Spelman  College^S'^portod  principally  by  gifts  for  ciiriwit 
e-tpensea,  student  f«a,  and  rents.  Although  conducted  lamir 

under  the  Aiapiecs  of  the  Amoncan  Baptist  Home  Mkrion  Societ’r 
with  hesdquartera  ip  Now  York,  this  organiaation  contributes  but  ■ 
a amall  proporUon  of  the  annuel  operation  costs.  In  the  following 
table  18  shown  the  mcome  of  the  college  from  different  sources  during 
the  past  nve-year  period : ^ 

Table  26. — Income 
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Figures  obtained  by  the  survey  committee  for  1926-27  werQ  not 
complete.  On  a basis  of  flic  income  of  1925-20,  amounting  to 
|144,i4o.09,  the  proportion  derived  from  church  appropriations  from 
the  Araerii^n  Baptist  ^ome  Mission  Society  was  5.5  per  cent;  from 
interest  on  endowment,  1.7  per  e.ent;  |rom  gifts  for  client  expenses, 
74.2  per  cent;  from  students’  fees,  11.1  per  cen^,  and  from  rentids  and 
interests,  7.4  per  cent.  A study  of  the  sources  of  income  sh^ws  the 
coU^o  is  dependent  to  a great  extent  upon  gifts  fc^r  current  expenses, 
which  include  donations  from  the  General  Education  Board,  John  F. 
Slater  Fund,  and  from  societies  and  individuals.  These  gifts  range  in 
amounts  from  25  cents  to  several  thousand  dollars.  Such  sources 
are  an  oxtroraely  unstable  basis  upon  w’hich^  depend  for  assurance 
of  the  permanent  life  of  the  school.  .^Should  me  educational  boards 
and  individuals  withdraw  support,  the  institution  would  be  forced^to 
close  its  doors. 

The  annual  income,  however,  has  shown  steady  growth  between 
1922-23  and  1925-26,  the  gain  being  157,705,  or  66.9  per  cent. 
Church  appropriations  during  this  period  decreased  by  11.1  per  cent 
and  revenues  from  rentals  and  interest  by  13,4,  while  gifts  for  current 
expenses  gained  by  115.7  per  cent,  interest  on  endowment  by  13.1 
per  cent,  and  student  fees  by  0.9  per  cent.  The  budget  of  the  college 
' as  provided  for  1927-28  amounts  to  1160,775  for  all  departments. 

Spelman  College  has  a productive  endowment  amounting  to 
153,813.48,  raised  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Baptist 
Homo  M^slon  Society.  For  the  past  five  years  the  increase  in  the 
endowment  has  amounted  to  14,964.72.  The  annual  rate  of  yield  to 
the  college  amounta‘to  approximately  per  cent  annually.  . 

The  tuition  fee  for  instruction  in  the  college  department  is  S45  per 
year,  which  is  low  considering  the  character  of  the  institution  and  its  • 
facilities  for  instruction.  An  entrance  fee  of  S5  is  also  charged. 

Administration  for  instruction  purposes  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  tho  president,  who  is  a white  woman.  The  president  has 
a secretary  and  is  assisted  by  a dean  and  an  assistant  dean,  a registrar 
wite  II  secretary,  a cashier,  and  a student  accountant,. a bookkeeper, 
h librarian  with  an  assistant,  a nurr^bor  of  matrons,  a Buperinteedent 
of  buildings  and  grounds,  and  other  offico  help,  With  the  exception 
of  three  individuals,  all  the  personnel  of  the  administrative  staff 
ire  white.  - 

Student  acco4mts  and  all  student  records  are  well  kept  on  standard 
jonns. ' The  schml  operates  on  a budget  system.  The  treasurer  of 
the  hoard  of  trustees  issues  an  annual  financial  statement  in  printed  ‘ 
form,  setting  forjm  the  assets  and  liabilities,  tlie  income  and  expend!* 
lures,  the  sustaining  funds,  the  investments,  and  the  donors'  list. 
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The  physical  plant  of  Spelman  Colloge  consists  of  20  acres  and 
16  buildings  located  within  the  city,  linuta  of  Atlanta. 

The  land  was  purchased  30  years  ago  at  a cost  of  157,061.75  and  ' 
there  has  been  no  reappraisal  of  it  since  that  time.  The  btiildiuM  an 
estimated  to.be  worth  $610,110  and  the  equipment  owned  by  th* 
college  $126,625,  making  the  total  value  of  the  entue  plant,  on  the 
basis  of  these  figures,  $799,706.75.  The  financial  statement  issued 
by  the  treasurer,  however,  gives  a valuation  to  the  properties  of 
$993,633. 

Most  of  the  build.ngs  are  substantial  brick  structures  of  excellent 
material  and  attractive  appearance.  The  principal  building  op  the 
campus  is  Rockefeller  Hall,  three  stoiies  in  height,  erected  in  1886. 

It  contains  37  rooms  used  for  administrative  and  academic  purposes 
and  IS  valued  alf  $46,704.  Packard  Hall,  another  three-storv  budding 
contaii^g  38  rooms  and  valued  at  $28,500,  has  8 recitation  moms 
and  a Iibraiy.  A third  throe-story  structure  is  Giles  Hall,  with  49 
rooms,  the  greater  number  used  for  educational  purposes.  It  is 
valued  , at  $93,500.  The  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  MomorisI 
Rmldmg,  another  excellent  building;  erected  in  1918  and  valued  at 

$53,300,  has  30  rooms,  utUized  for  recitation,  laboratory,  and  libran 
purposes.  ' 

The  science  work  is  conducted  principally  in  the  Tapley  Science 
. HaU,  a three-story  building  with  40  rooms  and  estimated  to  be  worth 
$117,729.  The  college'  has  a chapel,  erected  in  1926,  known  as 
Slaters  Chapel,  which  is  valued  at  $153,999.  The  equipment  in  this 
bmlding  mcludes  a pipe  organ  costing  $28,525.  Other  buildings  on 
the  campus  are  two  large  dormitories,  valued  at  $92,194,  a hospital 
trammg  school,  a president's  home,  a laundry,  a power  house,  and 

several.mmor  structures.  Equipment  m the  various  buildings  is  in 
first-rate  shape. 

Insurance  carried  on  the  different’buildings  and  equipment  has  been 
very  carefully  worked  out  by  the  school  officialsr^cooperation  with 

to  $89^Tr  insurance  carried  amoimta 

The  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  is  in  immediate 
charge  and  is  responsible,  under  the  president,  for  their  caro.  He  ban 
a large  staff  of  paid  einployees  for  the  operation  of  the  power  plant, 
the  rep^  of  the  buildings,  and  for  the  janitor  work  connected  with 
the  buildmgs  and  grounds.  A night  watchman  ip  on  4uty. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

^ Grndnation  from  a four-year  high  '^.hool  is  required  for  admission 
to  college  classes.  Fifteen  approved  units  of  work  must  be  presented 
to  meet  entrance  requiremente.  Applicants  *are  admitted  on  trans- 
cript of  credits  only  from  high  schools  which  are  accredited  aa  class  1 
by  the  State  department  of  education.  Applicants  from  a class  2 
school  and  from  nonaccredited  school^  are  required  to  take  examina- 
tions in  four  of  the  principal  high-school  subjects,  including  English 
a:»d  mathematics.  Four  high-school  units  of  English  and  one  of 
history  are  required  of  all  apnlioants  foi  admission.  Applicants  who 
lack  only  one  unit  in  meeting  entrance  requirements  are  enrolled  aa 
college  freshmen  conditioned  in  the  one  unit  which  must  be  made  up 
before  the  student  can  be  classified  as  a sophomore,  y 
For  the  year  1926-27  there  were  28  applicants  admitted  to  freshman 
standing  from  accredited  high  schools,  and  22  from  high  schools  not 
on  accredited  lists.  Tho  college  is  admitting  at  the  present  time  very 
few  conditioned  students.  In  1922-23  no  conditioned  students  were 
admitted;  in  1923-24,  six;  ;n  1024-25,  three;  in '1925-26,  seven;  and 
in  1926-27,  two. 

Applicants  for  admiasipn  who  h/ivo  graduated  from  high  schools  not 
requiring  the  completion  of  15  units- of  work  ma^  be  admitted  as 
unclassihod  students.  No  student  entering  imder  this  provision,  » 
heuevor,  is  classified  as  a freshman  until  a total  of  15  units  of  second- 
ary school  work  have  been  comffleted.  The  college  has  admitted 
very  few  unclassified  (special)  students  during  the  past  live  years. 

In  1923-24,  one  was  admitted:  in  1924-25,  three;  in  1925-26,  none; 

^ and  in  1926-27,  two! 

. ’ GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Three  types  of  courses  of  college  level  are  offered  in  the  institu- 
. UW— arts  and  science,  education,  and  home  economics.  However, 
ifie  catalogue  lacks  the  careful  organization  nwessary  to  make  this 
cipar  to  the  reader.  There  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  only  a “Sug- 
gested College  Curriculum"  and  a “Suggested  Curriculum  .for  the 
Training  of  Home-Economics  Teachers,"  the  first  of  which  requires 
120  points  or  17  hours  for  graduation  and  tho  second  128. 

The  college  curriculum  of  arts  and  science  requires  68  points  (68  - 
semester  hours)  in  the  following  subjects;  English  12  points,  biology 
6,  Bible  6,  physical  education  8,  household  arts  6,  history  12,  sociaJ 
science  6,  health  and  sanitation  0,  and  education  6,  The  remaining^  • 
52  points  are  elective  from  a liberal  number  of  selected  subjects 
listed  as  elective.  However,  the  selection  of  certain  subjects  m 
J»294*— 29 20  4 
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majors  requires  that  certain  other  correlated  subjecta  be  taken.  Tka 
^aranteM  a coherent  group  of  subjects  for  the  completion  of  i 
degree.  Students  are  required  to  select  majors  from  two  fields 
Students  expecting  to  teach  are  required  (o  enroll  for  enough  pi» 
scribed  courses  in  education  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Suu 
department  of  education  for  a certificato  to  teach. 

There  is  no  outlined  curriculum  given  in  the  catalogue  for  homf 
economics  except  the  curriculum  for  the  training  of  home-econorab 
teachers,  This  ia  merely  a home>economics  curriculum  with  prori* 
sions  for  substituting  a sufficient  number  of  education  Courses, to 
meet  the  requirements  of  .the  State  department  of  education  for 
teachers'  certificates. 

• •» 

The  offerings  in  the  suggested  home*economics  curriculum  include*  - 
• Household  arts  30  ppints,  arts  design  0,  English  12,  soci’al  science  6 
» physicd  education  8,  history  12,  biology  9,  education  18,  health  and 
, sanitation  6,  chemistry  6,  and  physics  6.  . 

In  selecting  their  courses  in  the  college,  students  are  governed  by 
the  rule  that  majors  must  be  selected  in  two  fields  of  work.  The 
majors  selected  may  ^uire  additional  couraes  in  some  of  the  subjecta 
listed  above.  Selection  of  majors  and  substitution  of  courses  must 
be  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  college.  The  subjecta  in  which  the 
two  majors  may  be  elected  and  the  points  to  be  completed,  including 
both  the  required  and  elective  courses,  are:  English  24  points,  French 
24,  Latin  24,  history  36,  mathematica  18,  science  42. 

The  selection  of  the  two  major  fields  of  work  need  not  be  made 
until  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  How’ever,  students  who  are 
expecting  to  teach  are  urged  to  make  an  earlier  choice.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  the  student  to  do  more  work  in  the  subject-matter 
coumes  of  the  line  of  work  he  expects  to  teach. 

One  year  of  work  is  offered  in  chemistry,  one  year  in  physics,  and 
one  and  one-half  years  in  biology.  Sixteen  points  are  offered  in 
music  to  students  showing  ability.  Students  majoring  in  Latin  or 
French  receive  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  the  others  are  granted 
the  bachelor  of  science  degree. 

Under  the  head  of  extension  work  the  college  conducts  a late 
afternoon ‘class  in  education  for  teachers  in  the  Atlanta  schools. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  enrollment  at  Sp'hlman  College  has  increased  steadily  during 
the  past  five  years.  In  1926~27  there  were  94  college  students  in 
attendance,  as  compared  with  54  in  1922-23,  n gain  of  74  per  cent 
Id  the  fallowing  table  are  shpwn  the  college  enrollment  during  thi» 

' period; 
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Tabi.b  27. — Total  VoUege  enrollment 
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The  oollppiato  woi<k  of  tho  institution  has  been  organized  as  a: 
four-year  college  for  only  throe  years.  Previous  to  that  time  the|e 
a iwo-vear  junior  college  and  a four-year  high  school.  The 
following  table  shows  tfie  number  of  students  pursuing  the  liberal 
xrfs  curriculum  for  the  past  five  years. 

* 

Table  28. — Liberal  arU  college  enrollment 
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Student  losses  between  the  classes  in  the  four-year  college  curri- 
cula have  been  small,  but  the  small  enrollment  makes  unwarranted 
any  estimate  as  to  the  holding  powers  of  the  institution.  The 
1923-24  freshman  class  declined  from  10  to  8 students  upon  becoming 
Iho  1926-27  class,  tho  mortality  being  at  the  rate  of  20.  per  cent. 
1.  Heavier  looses  occurred  in  the  freshman  classes  of  1924-25  and 
. 1925-26,  which  fell  oflf  by  40  and  41.7  per  cent,  respectively,  in  their 
sophomore  years. 


Table  M. — Two-year  college  enroUmeni 
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As  disclosed  by  Table  29^  a loss  of  students  is  occurring  regularly 
in  the  two-year  cuiricuJa  offered  in  the  college,  which  further  indi- 
■ cates  the  advisability  of  abandoning  these  short  ooursos.  Between 
1923-24,  when  the  largest  number  of  students  registered  in  these 
; cuiTicuJa,  and  1926-27,  ihere  has  been  a decrease  of  30  students, 
[ or  52.2  per  cent. 
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DECREES  GRANTED 

Spelman  CoUpge  has  g^ranted  16  dcprcos  in  coarse  during  the  past 
five  years,  .all  of  which  were  tho  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Ib 
1921-22  one  degree  was  granted;  in  1922-23,  throe;  in  1923-24, 
three;  in  1924-25,  three;  in  1925-26,  six.  \Vliile  no  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  science  have  been  granted,  there  wore  five  cfyididates 
for  this  degree  in  the  1927  lichior  class,  in  addition  to  eight  cMmli- 
dates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

FACULTY  r 

The  faculty  of  the  college  is  made  up  of  18  memhe^8^  1.3  of  whom 
teach  e.xclusivoly  in  the  college  anti  5 In  both  the  college  nnd  the 
high  school.  All  are  white  w'ith  one  exception.  $i.\||een  hold  the 
rank  of  profe^r  and  Iwo  that  of  instructor. 

The  academic  organisation  consists  of  14  departments  of  instrjw- 
lion  which  include  Bible  and  sociology,  biology,  education,  Knglhh, 
arts,  French,  history,  househdld  arts,  Latin,  matheinalics  and 
econoraicp,  physics  and  chemistry,  physical  (duention,  public  speak- 
ing and  vocal  music.  There  are  too  many  departments  for  the  sice 
of  the  college.  A bolter  instructional  organization  would  be  obtained 
by  combining  some  of  the  departments  offering  related  courses  and 
britiging  together  more  teachers  under  one  department  head.  This 
would  create  a more  favorable  situation  for  the  development  of  t 
coherent  and  unified  effort  in  building  a well-balanced  and  elTccUve 
four-j'ear  college  program.  The  training  of  the  faculty  is  aliove 

the  average  in  negro  institutions,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

.1 

^ Tadlk  30. — Training  of  faeuiift  ^ 
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Etch  tcaclicr  has  a bachelor's  degree;  and  eight,  or’53.33  per  cent, 
hive  a master's  degree.  The  subjec-ta  taiighl  by  those  without  a 
mtstcr’s  ^pree  arc:  Bible,  >?thrcjj,  and  sociology;  household  arts; 
public  speaking;  history:  French;  music;  and  clothing.  It  is  highly 
advisable  that  these  professors  complete  work  for  a higher  de^ee. 
No  one  on  the  staff  has  a doctor’s  degree. 

Only  two  teachers  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  institution^ for  a 
period  of  15  years,  and  only  one  additional  for  more  than  0 years. 
One  1ms  had  5 years  of  service,  two  have  had  3,  and  all  others  less 
than  3.  The  large  number  having  loss  than  3 years  of  service  may  be 
iccoiinicd^for  by  the  enlargcnicnl  of  the  staff  since  the  reorganization 
of  the  institution  a-*  a four-year  college  three  years  ago. 

Tlic  salaries  pajd  by  the  college^  arc  on  a relatively  high  level, 
varjiiig  between  $1,400  and  $2,1  is  annually.  The  dean ‘a  com- 
pensation 1s  $3,14.’>.  The  salary  schedules  are  as  follows;  One. 
tcaclicr  receives  $2,11.5,  one  $2,110,  three  $2,100,  two  $2,070,  one 
ll.W(t.  one  $1,815,  one  $1,008.  one  $1,690,  one  $1,681,  one  $1,540, 
one  $1,.535,  one  $1,490,  and  one  $1,400.  Remuneration  of  the 
lircsidqiil  amounts  to  $3,145  annually,  exclusive  of  a house.  The 
budget  for  1027-28  provides  for  salary  increases  for  all  of  the  instnio- 
Uonul  staff.  The  maximum  salary  is  placed  at  $2,41K)  and  the  mini- 
mum at  $1,000.  Only  tw'o  instructors  are  listed  for  the  latter  sum. 
Almost  oiic-li;df  of  tlio  facultv  are  to  receive  salaries  ranging  from 
|2,00(J  to  .$2,400. 

An  examination  of  ||lu*  leaching  schedules  shows  that  the  majority 
of  the  mernhers  Of  the  c^dlcge  faculty  have  low  stiidcnl  clock-liour 
loads.  Thnse  have  loads  of  less  thon  100  student  clock-bOuTB,  7 
between  lOO^U  200  hours,  j}  between  201  and  300  houre,  and  4 
bet tt  ecu  401  and  500  hours.  The  load  of  one  tgneher  was  not  fur- 
oished.  -The  four  teachers  with  loads  between  400  and  500  hours 
give  instruction  in  both  the  college  and  high  school.  A part  of  the 
»Ulf  teach  an  excessive  number  of  hours  «pcr  week.  The  leac^ng* 
whodule  shows  one  t^mohijig  23  hoi/rs  per  week,  one  21  hours,  one  |9 
bours,  one  16  hours,  three  15  hours,  three  13  hours,  two.  11  hours, 
two  10  hours,  two  9 hours,  and  one  8 hours.  The  teacher  with  23 
hours  per  week  of  teaching  is  thp  pnifcssor  of  elementary  education, 
will!  (he 'following  subjects:  Educatiun,  nature  study,  mathematics, 
geography,  English  and  penmanship,  while  the  instructor  with  a load 
of  19  hours  has  five  classes  in  French  and  two  in  education.  -iAnl&d- 
juslmcnt  of  the  work  of  all  the  teachers  with  more  than  15  hours  per 
week  of  cl^rooin  instruction  should  be  made. 

The  size  of  the  classes  in  the  college  has  a wide  range.  Thirty  of 
li»e  classes  contain 'between  1 and  5 students;  18  between  6 and  10 
"MudenU;  13  between  11  and  20  students;  4 between  21  and  30 
Phidento;  6 31  and  40  studeuts;  II  between  41. and' 50  i 
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• • ^ 

Students;  4 between  51  and  00  students;  and  2 between  61  and  70 
* students.  There  are  far  manyVsniall  classed,  al-nost  4 per  «at 
of  those  in  the  collcpo  being  less  than  5 students.  An  e.\ainins(ioQ 
^ of  this  situation  shows  0 classes  listed  with  only  1 student,  5 beii^ 
in  French.  Three  other  smaller  classes  were  in  matbernatics,  oa« 
with  5 students  and  two  with  2 students  each.  Seventeen  of  the  cJasact 
exceed  3Q  ntudenta  in  site  and  range  as  high  as  70  stude'hfs.  Suj). 
jeets  taught  in  thes»e*large  cJaHses  include  biolo^v,  hygiene,  voiea 
training,  history,  English,  physical  education,  and  Ribic. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  Speiman  College  librar>’  contains  0,11)2  volumes,  a eonsidersMf 
number  of  which  are  of  secondary  grade.  Recently,  however,  (he 
institulion  has  been  making  substantial  cxpendjtpf<'s  for  new  works. 

, 1’hc  following  table  gives  the  expenditures  for  library  purposes  ow 
the  past  five-year  period. 


Table  31. — Litxrory  ezpendUurei 
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The  budget  for  1027-28  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  16,688.76  oa  ' 
the  library , 90  per  cent  of  ithich  is  to  be  used  in  meeliii^  • 

needs  with  respect  to  college  work.  This  is  advisable  as  the  library, 
in  order  to  meet  college  standards,  nee<ls  to  be  strengthened  by  thr 
^dition  of  well-selected  scientific  and  literary  books.  Two  full-time 
librarians  have  been  employed  for  the  past  two  years.  One  studeal 
assistant  worlfs  part  time. 

Facilities  for  scientific  instruction  in  the  institution  are  creditable 
and  worthy  of  commendation.  A modern  science  building  has  l»een 
erected  and  the  arrangement  of  the  laboratories,  teachers’  office, 
teachers’  individual  laboratories,  and  permanent  equipment  compare 
favorably  with  the  larger  universities*  in  the  country.  There  are 
enough  supplies  and  standard  movable  equipment  for  work  io 
chemistry  and  physics  to  offer  a one-year  college  course  in  e^ch.  , 
Provision  is  mrade  in  the  budget  for  next  year  for  supplem^iting  the 
college  equipment  so  as  to  oifer  two  years  of  work  in  each  of  there 
sciences.  Tho  sum  of  13,363.76  is  provided  for  this  purpose  and  for 
the  purchase  of  some  furniture.  The  equipment  in  biology  » 
•ufficient  for  the  one  and  ooe-half  years  of  college  work  offered.  F« 
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ctfh  «<Menrf  ofTerqd  a reference  and  study  rjoin  for  the  students  is 
providni.  Expenditures  for  laboratoiy  e'^uipment  and  slipplie^i  fo^ 
the  pa-'t  two  years  in  the  difTerent  sciences  are  as  foUows;  For  bio- 
Isjtica]  equipment  12,635,  for  supplies  $259,  for  chemistry  equipment 
11,512,  for  supplies  $267,  for  physics  equipment  $3,680,  for  supplies 
122,  for  hopie  arts  equipment  $138,  and  fqr  supplies  $609.  .The 
pre^’iil  estimated  value  of  the  scientific  equ^nient  owned  by  -Uie 
iaslituiion  is;  Biology  $2,600,  chemistry  $1,500,  physics  $3,079,  and 
home  ans  $137. 

The  high-school  laboratories  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
(^ooral  science  comprise  equipment  and  supplies  valued  at  approxi- 
rnstcly  $7,750  in  addition  to  the  college  facilities.  The  survey  com- 
mittee also  found  the  equipment  in  homo  economics  of  a standard 
quality  and  adequate  for  the  college  work  offered.  In  the  nurses' 
training  school  and  hospital  there  were  35  beds,  apd  the  equipment 
(hr)ughout  WHS  first-rate.  ^ 

’ EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  ^ 

.411  athletic  activities  are  intraimirai  and  arc  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  faculty.  Students  may  oripnate  and  propose  plans  for  their 
athletic  events,,  but  the  final  deci8h>o  rests  with  the  faculty. 

There  are  no  sororities  in  the  college.  A Sunday  school  and  other 
Christian  organizations  are  maintained.  Student  musical  orgaoixa- 
lions  arc  fostere<l  by  I be  college. 

a 

CONCLUSIONS 

Those  who  were  resp«msiblo  for  the  organization  of  the.  four-year 
eolloge  in  this  institution  had  for  their  aim  the  establishm'ent  of  a 
high-grade  college  for  negra  women.  This  aim  has  been  partially 
realized  through  the  development  of  the  present  physical  plant. 
With  provision  of  better  collogi*  library  facilities,  now  planned,  and 
the  additional  science  equipment  necessary  for  offering  a second  year 
of  work  in  chemistry  and  physics,  the  institution  will  have  the  pbyuca) 
equipment  for  offering  sufficient  courses  in  the  subjects  essential  for 
the  bachelor's  dqgrco. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  plant,  a college  must  hav^^an  adequate 
and  an  assured  annual  income  to  guarantee  future  stability,  and  a 
student  body  of  sufficient  size  and  with  adequate  preparation  to 
warrant  canying  omfour  years  of  college  work.'  With  respect  to  these 
two  essentials  Spelman  College  must  look  to  the  future  for  further 
development. 

There  are  less  than  100  college  students  enrolled  at  Spelman.  Con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  physical  plant  and  the  instructional  equipment, 
this  number  is  too  small  for  efficiency,  and  steps  should  J>e  taken 
to  secure  an  increased  eiut>Um6nt  of  adequately  prepared  college 
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Students.  The  institution  is  advised  against  undue  baste  b Um 
elimination  of  its  secondary  school,  as  it  is  a principal  source  fori 
well-prepared  freshman  class.  Until  there  is  considerable  extensioii 
of  pubUc  high-school  facilities  for  negro  children,  it  is  advisable  thit 
the  college  retain  some  of  the  uppei-  high-school  classes  as  a pr^ 
paratory  department  for  girls  who  can  come  to  Spelman  College  but 
who  are  not  fully  prepared  to^Jo  college  work. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  regarding  the  academic  program,  depart, 
mental  organization,  and  educational  functions  de^’eloped  in  this 
report,  the  survey  committee  makes  the  following  recommendaUona: 
That  the  institution  reorganize  its  college  curricula  offering  onlj 
two  curricula  in  arts  and  science,  and  that  a major  in  education  be 

offered  for  the  course  in  education,  preparing  students  to  become  high, 
.school  teachers.  • 

That  the  college  catalogue  be  rewritten  presenting  this  change  of 
•f^rogram  in  clear  and  concise  form  and  that  the  present  confusion  in 
use  of  terms  and  in  describing  the  work  of  the  college  bo'eliminnted. 

That  the  departments  of  instruction  be  reorganized  and  reduced  in 
number  by  combining  the  departmentsroffering  a’lliod  work. 

^ That  a considerable  proportion  of  the  small  classes  be  discontinued, 
others  combined,  and  some  offered  in  alternate  years,  and  that  tbi 
large  classes  be  sectioned. 

That  a reassignment  of  subjects  be  made  to  teachers  with*a  view  of 
giving  the  college  tea^*her.s  classes  in  mpre  closely  related  lines  ofVork. 

That  the  student  clock-hour  loads  and  long  hours  of  teaching  of 
four  inembers  of  the  collage  faculty  be  reduced  by  ifiscontinuiiig  thoir 
work  in  the  high-school  department.  * ^ 

That  in  view  of  the  small  numbers  of  students  pursuing  matbo- 
.*  matics,  the  courses  in  this  subject  be  strengthened  by  extending  tb« 
required  and  prescribed  work. 

That  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  by  the  administration  to  encou^ 
age  its  faculty  members  to  increase  their  training. 

That,  as  the  institution  is  planning  to  discontinue  its  two-yeir 
educational  course  for  the  training  of  elementaiy  teachers,  the  elemen-  ’ 
tary  school  be  abandoned,  thus  releasing  funds  for  the  improvement 
V of  the  college  department. 

PAINE  COLLEGE 

' . I 

Augmla,  Ga,  I 

Paine  College  was  established  in  1882  under  the  joint  auspices  of 

toe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and  the  Colored  Methodist  I 
Episcopal  Church.  ' / I 

It  was  chartered  in  the  following  year  under  the  name  of  the  Paine  J 

loBtitute.  For  a brief  period  the  institution  was  conducted  in  reo(i4  •] 
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qourters  in  the  city  of 'Augusta,  but  a permanent  site  for  tbe  school 
was  purchased  In  1886,  which  it  has  occupied  ever  since.  In  1903 
the  institute  was  rochartorcd,  its  title  being  changed  to  Paine  College. 

Government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a self-perpetuating  board 
of  25  trustees,  each  serving  for  eight  years.  The  terms  of  the  trusteea. 
expire  in  groups  of  five,  sU,  and  eight  every  two  years.  Member- 
Bbip  of  the  board  is  divided  almost  evenly  between  representatives  of 
tbo  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South *and  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  with  13  negro  and  12  white  trustees.  Thofo  are 
4 bishops,  14  clergymen,  and  7 laymen  on  the  board,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  residents  of  Georgia  and  adjoining  Southern  States.  The 
organization  of  the  board  comprises  four  oflicerB  and  an  executive 
comraitteo  composed  of  five  members.  The''  officers  include  the 
president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

Paine  College  has  three  divisions,  a four-year  liberal  arts  college, 
offering  also  two-year  teacher-training  curricula  in  education  and 
home  economics,  a theological  department,  and  a preparatory 'school.* 
The  theological  department  is  entirely  a paper'ereation,  no  courses  of 
«ny  character  being  ^given.  An  elementary  practice  school  is  also* 
conducted  for  one  semester  each  year,  the  pupils  being  drawn  from 
among  the  negro  children  of  Augusta.  The  secondary  department 
includes  both  junior  and  senior  bi^gh  schools.  * 

The  Georgia  State  Department  of  Education  has  accredited  the 
four-year  teacher  training  in  the  liberal  arts  college,  the  two-year 
normal  and  home  economics  courses,  and  the  secondary  school.  Other 
work  in  tho'cpllo'go  has  not  yet  beom  recognized  as  standard  by  the 
department.  Graduates  of  the  diflorent  teacher-training  courses  are  . 
' granted  Georgia  State  teachers'  certificate^  without  e.xamination. 
Few  of  the  students  attending  the  college  have  received  individual 
recognition  by  the  principal  universities  and  graduate  institutions. 
In  1920  a freshman  of  Paine  College  was  admitted  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  with  sophomore  standing,  and  in  1921  Iwo  others  com- 
pleting freshman  work  were  accepted  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
M sophomores  conditionally  upon  their  making  satisfactory  records. 

Enrollment  oi  the  institutffbn  in  1926-27  consisted  of  385  studeqte, 
distributed  as  follows:  851  in  the  college,  166  in  the  junior  high  schpel, 
And  134  in  'the  senior  high  school.  Paine  College  is  coeducational. 
With  a few  exceptions,  all  the  students  ore^  residents  of  tbe  State  of 
Georgia  and  a great  many  in  the  secondary  department  are  day 
students  from  Augusta.  ' 

^ ADMtNISmATION 

’ Complete  aothority  over  the  administration  of  the  school  is  lodged 
in  (fio  hands  of  the  president,  a white  mao,  who  is  also  the  treasurer 
ef  the  board  o|  trustees.  He  is  under  a $5,000  bond* 
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The  institution  has  an  indebtedness  of  f46,000,  secured  by  a mort- 
g»ge  on  Its  property,  the  title  to  which  is  vested  in  the  boiird  of 
trust^s  as  a corporate  body.  Adjoining  the  school's  property  is  i ^ 
tract  of  land  consisting  of  70  acres  owned  by  the  Board  of  Misaom 
of  ^e  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  is  being  held  for  the  bene6l 
of  Paine  College.  It  is  claimed  that  this  land  may  be  sold  eventuallr 
M hqmdate  the  college's  debts.  The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  MethJ. 
dist  Episcopal  Church  also  recently  purchased  additional  real  estate 
in  Augusta,  looking  forward  to  an  advance  in  price.  The  boaid  of 
missions  is  also  reported  ns  having  a building  fund  of  120,000  belonv-  ' 
mg  to  the  institution  that  is  to  be  utilized  in  the  erection  of  a science 
building  in  the  near  future. 

PAine  College  is  supported  almost  entirely  through  the  church 
appropriations  made  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and 
the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  through  revenues  from 
student  foes. 


Table  32. — Income 
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The  total  income  of  the  institution  In  1920-27  was  $47,663.91.  Of 
this  amount,  59.5  per  cent  was  derived  from  church  appropnationa, 
34.4  per  cent  from  student  fees,  1 per  cent  from  interest  on  endow- 
ment, 0.9  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  4.1  per  cent  from 
net  incorne  on  sales  and  services,  and  0.1  per  cent  from  other  sources. 

As  indicated  by  Table  32,  the  growth  in  the  annual  income  of  Paina, 
College  was  slow  unUl  the  year  1926-27,  when  it  made  a sudden 
Mvance  of  110,314.91  over  the  preceding  year.  This  gain  was  more 
than,  twice  that  of  the  entire  previous  three-year  period  and^was  due 
to  an  increase  of  208.6  per  cent  in  revenues  from  student  foei  Over 
the  five  years  the  advance  in  the  annual  income  was  45.8  per  cent. 

The  institution  has  a productive  endowment  amounting  to  $30,376, 
of  which  $9,000  is  being  hold  by  an  Augusta  bank  ns  .security  for  a 
loan.  Authorization  for  the  use  of  n part  of  the  endowment  fund  ol 
the  school  as  collatoral  to  secure  loans  was  given  by  the  hoard  of 
trustees,  which  holds  title  to  tjie  fund  as  a corporate  body.  The 
principal  of  the  endowment  is  investedjby  the  president  of  the  college 
and  a consultant  banker,  to  whom  this  authority  has  boon  delegated 
y the  trudtoes.  Prior  to  the  final  ipyeetmen^  of  the  moneys  beloD^* 
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Ing  to  the  fund,  the  approval  or  ratififcation  of  the  board  is  not  required 
under  this  arrangemen^t. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  securities  showed  that  the  greater 
part  of  tho  principal  is  invested  in  local  railroad,  hotel,  ice  and  coal, 
warehouse,  und  industrial  bonds.  About  $5,000  has  been  used  in  the  • 
purchase  of- a piece  of  residential  property  located  next  to  the  college  ' 
campus  and  $2,700  in  a mortgage.  Recently  the  college  has  pur- 
chased two  additional  lots  in  Augusta,  apparently  with  a view  of 
holding  them  for  higher  prices.  The  annual  interest  yield  on  tlie 
endowment  varied  between  3,9  per  cont-and  5.7  per  cent  up  to  1926-27,  • 
when  it  fell  off  to  only  K5  per  cent. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  institution  are  handled  by  the  president, 
his  only  assistant  being  a bookkeeper -who  keeps  all  the  accounts  with 
the  aid  of  several  students.  More  full-time  help  is  needed  in  the 
business  office.  In  submitting  a financial  statement  of  the  revenues 
for  the  past  five  years,  the  ^ures  were  largely  in  round  numbers  and 
Appeared  tp  bo  estimates  rather  than  actual  receipts  transcribed  ?rom 
annual  balance  alieets.  In  1926-27,  however,  a more  detailed  6nan- 
cial  sttbtement  was  presented.  The  survey  committee  ascertained 
that  Bemianmial  audits  are  made  of  the  books  by  outside  certified 
public  accountants  employed  by  the  board  of  trustees.  Banka  in* 
which  the  institution  deposits  its  funds  are  required  to  give  bond. 

Much  of  the  attention  of  the  president  of  the  college  is  devoted  to 
the  operation  of  the  boarding  department.  He  purchases  all  meat, 
buying  it  on  the  hoof,  and  other  supplies.  In  1926-27  the  net  income 
' from  sales  and  services  was  $1,967.64,  indicating  an  apparent  effort 
00  the  part  of  the  administration  to  run  tWs  department  at  an  annual 
profit.  The  charge  for  board  is  $11.50  per  month  and  for  rent  $4.50, 
With  the  revenues  derived  from  these  sources  the  institution  pays 
^ the  entire  cost  of  food,  fuel,  rent  on  buildings,  replacement  costs, 
OQuipnicnt,  and  labor.  t)ver  one-hair  of  the  students  in  attendance- 
at  the  institution  patronize  the  boarding  department;  and*excep4  for 
a cook,  all  the  work  ip  the  boarding  department  is  performed  by  tho*a 
.students,  who  receive  payment  for  their  labor.  Teachers  in  the 
♦'college  are  also  furnished  board  at  the  rate  of  $11.60  per  month.  In 
Iho  opinion  of  the  survey  committee,  too  much  of  the  prelfident’s  time 
is  being  devoted  to  the  boarding  department,  and  too  much  emphasis 
placed  on  the  matter  of  securing  a not  profit  annually  from  this  source. 

A tuitioQ  charge  is  made  aA  students  attending  the  institution.  In 
1926-27  tuition  ’(or  college  students  was  $26,  for  senior  high-school 
studdnte  $20,  andVor  junior  high-school  students  $16.  A number  of 
other  fees  are  as^saed,  including  registration,  $1 ; lyceum,  $1 ; library, 

12;  napkins,  $l^thletics,  $4  U)  $0;  and  maintenance,  $3.  Considering 

indebtedrt^  of  Paine  College  and  the  annual^  outlay  for  interest 
involved,  it  appeara  to  {.he  survey  committee  that  additional  revonuM 

its  support  should  be  realized  from  student  mmioes.  The  tuition 
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of  $25  per  year  for  college  students  is  merely  nominal.  It  should  b« 
raised  to  at  least  160  per  year.  Similar  increases  should  be  made  in 
the  tuition  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Student  records  of  the  institution  are  kept  by  one  of  the  memben 
of  the  faculty,  with  the  aid  of  several  students.  This  toache^ves 
instruction  in  physical  education  in  tho-college  and  LatilT  in  tlAhigh 
school  and  has  a teaching  load  of  443  student  clock-hours.  A rather 
limited  student  accounting  system  is  being  maintained,  particularly 
in  the  college  division.  The  college  student  permanent  record  is  so 
contracted  in  form  and  lacking  in  spaces  for  notations,  os  to  bo  wholly 
inadequate.  The  present  fonn  for  this  record  should  be  abandoned 
and  replaced  by  one  mofe  complete  in  every  way, 

high-school  transcript  was  found  to  be  a first-rate  form,  the 
^il^orm  blank  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary. 
School  Principals  being  utilized.  The  monthly  teachor’^eporf  blank 
also  Appeared  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for  keeping  the  recori^f 
classroom  attendance  and  academic  work.  An  entire  new  system 
of  student  accounting,  more  modem  and  up  to  date  in  every  respect, 
should  be  installed  for  the  college  division,  however,  if  it  is  to  be 
maintained  on  a .standard  basis.  It  is  necassary  also  that  a full-time 
registrar  be  employed  to  perform  thi.s  work. 

A 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  property  owned  by* Pulnc  rolloge  comprises  a lO-ncro  campus’ 
located  within  the  cit.y  limits  of  Augusta,  iipoq  which  nine  buildings 
have  been  erected,  The  value  of  the  land  included  in  thd  campus  is 
fixed  at  $40,000.  Id  addition  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  • 
Episcopal  Church  owns  70  acres  of  land  in  Augusta,  valued  at  176,000, 
which  the  institution  reckons  among  its  real-estate  holdings. 

Of  the  nine  buUdings,  four  are  of  biick  construction,  while  tho 
remainder  are  frame  structures.  Two  are  modem,  ha^nng  been 
erected  during  the  post  two  years.  The  estimated . value  of  the 
buildings  is  $243,200,  and  their  contcnts,’consisting  of  furnishings  and  ‘ 
equipment,  $20,843,  based  largely  on  replacement  costs,  anth  allow- 
ances for  depreciation.  On  the  bnsis’of  these  figures,  the  total  value 
of  the  entire  plant  is  $384,043,  including  the  real  estate  held  by  the 
Board  of  Mmsions  pf  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  principal  building  of  the  college  is  Haygood  ’Hall,  a four-etoiy 
brick  structure.  - It  was  built  in  1898  at  a cost  of  $28,000  but  is  now 
valued  at  $75,000.  This  structure  contains  the  administa'ative  and 
business  offices,  the  library,  10  recitation  rooms,  4 laboratories,  and 
an  assembly  room  seating  about  500.  Mary  Helm  Hall,  another 
large  bricTc  building  three  stories  in  height,  was  completed  in  1026 
a cost  of  $45,000  and  is  used  chiefly  for  home  economics  instruction. 
^^f  lio  33  .roonna,  8 are  used  for  recitation,,  3 for  laboratories,  wbilf 
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ti)«  remainder  are  utilized  for  music  studies  and  a model  home  eco- 
nomics apartment.  This  building  was  constructed  through  contri- 
butions of  the.Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcop^  Church. 

Tbo  other  two  brick  buildings  are  Epworth  Hall,  also  erected  by 
this  boar<d  in  1925  at  a cost  of  $55,000,  and  Bennett  Hall,  an  older 
ilructure  built  in  1913  at  a cost  of  $54,000.*  Epworth  Hall  contaana 
SO  rooms  for  boys,  while  Bennett  Hull  has  35  rodins  used  as  rooms 
for*  girls.  In  the  latter  building  is  located  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  operated  by  tho  boarding  department  of  the  school.  The 
frame  buildings  on  tho  campus  include  a cottage  with  12  living  quar- 
ters for  women  students,  a dwelling  used  as  the  president's  home, 
two  small  teachers’  cottages,  and  a shop  and  starage^building.  None 
of  the  buildings  are  fire  resisting,  and  insurance  kmounting  to  $325,000  • 
is  carried  on  them.  In  view  of  thto  fact  that  pe  entire  property,Jn- 
eluding  lands,  is  valued  at  only  $30l'?683,  this  insurance  is  an  exed^ve 
amount,  and  together  with  the  inflated  value  on  Haygood  Hall  points* 
to  extravagant  o.xpenditure  by  the  institution  for  insurance. 

Tho  officer  immediately  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  is  the  pre.sident.  In  tho  upkeep  of  th*o  *buildings  he  is 
assisted  by  the  instructor  in  .industries  in  the  high  school,  who  does  ^ 
tbo  repairing  with  students  attending  his  classes.  Janitor  work 
ihroughoutthe  institution  is  performed  by  the  students.  The  survey 
oomihiltee  was  impressed  by  the  lack  of  neatness  and  cleanliness* 
existing  in  the  corridors  and  cla^rooms.  Tho  condition  of  the  men's 
dormitory,  a fine,  new  structure^was  far  below  standard  as  regards 
cleanliness,  and  a similar  condition  existed  in  the  small  frame  buildinf 
uaed  as  quarters  for  women  students. 
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In  the  dual  operation  of  a college  and  high  school  under  a single 
administration  the  two  departments  at  Paine  College  have  only  been 
Vrtially  separated.  • 

The  same  buildings,  are  used  by  both  college  and  high-school 
^ludeots,  including  recitation  rooms  and  educational  equipment,  and 
DO  separate  bookkeeping  accounts  are  maintained  for  the  two  diyi- 
Bons.  In  the  case  of  the  college  faculty  it  is  organized  as  a distinct 
unit,  although  three  of  its  members  teach  in  secondary  school,  C^ol- 
Icge  and  high-scbool  students,  however,  do  not  attend  the  same 
rtcitation  or  Isboratory  groups,  With  the  exception  of  conditioned 
students  in  the  college  W'ho  are  making  up  preparatory  work. 


Maintenance  of  a secondary  department  is  not  required  by  tho 
I charter  of  Paine  College,  and  the  institution  plans  ultimately  to 
' concentrate  on  the  colleeiate  field.  «. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROCRAM 


Curricula  of  a college  level  in  the  institution  are  divided  into  thw 
general  groups,  designated  as  the  liberal  arts  division,  the  education 
^vision,  and  the  theological  division,  ^he  curricula  offered  art*. 

follows;  . . ^ 

• • 

(1)  Division  oj  Liberal  Arts:  / * 

Four-year  curriculum  loading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  deerw 

Four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  sdei^Y 
degree. 

Two-year  premedical  curriculum. 

(2)  Division  of  Educaiion: 

Four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  barholo,.! 
science  in  education  and'State  teacher’s  certiheate. 

Two-year  elementary  teacher-training  curriculum  leadine  to 
diploma  and  State  teacher’s  certificate. 

Two-year  home  economics  teacher-training  curriculum  lead-, 
ing  to  diploma  and  State  teacher’s  certificate  ‘ 

(3)  Division  of  Theology: 

Four-year  curriculum  leadiog  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  ol 
theology.  .*  , 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee  the  curricula  in 
liberal  arte  aod  Question  were  being  reorganized  \^ith  a view  to  their 
consolidation.  The  plan  provides  for  the  discontinuaneb  of  a sepa- 
rate curnculum  in  education,  including,  the  granting  of  the  dea^of 
bachelor  of  scienoe.iil  education  and  the  inclusion  of  this  course  asi 
major  in  the  liberal  arte  college.  With  regard  to  the  division  ol 
theology  this  is  entirely  a paper  structure,  no  theological  subject 
being  taught  nor  students  pursuing  the  work.  Eitheif  this  divisioa 
shoiUd  be  incorporated  in  the  liberal  arte  curriculum  ^ a major  or 
abolished  entirely.  ' 

The  academic  program  of  work  in  the  college  is  well  presented  in 
the  annu^  catalogue.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  out 
toes  of  the  different  curricula.  The  catalogue-  also  cpntains -brief 
^scnptions  of  the  different  subjects  of  study,  and,  e.\cept  for  the 
fwt  that  they  are  poorly  grouped,  they  represejitemi^cglent  picture 
of  the  work  being  offered.  Graduation  rQQuir^SK«Blding  pre- 
senbed  courses  and- credits  allowed^^or  eacS^e 'specifically  pre- 
sented.  ^ 1926-27  there  were  112  course?  of' study  offered  in  the 
college.  Of  this  number,  61,  or  45.fr.per  cent.  were’actuaUy  giyen. 

It  18  evident  from  an  examination  that  the  catalogue  is  being  padded 
with  a superfluity  of  courses  of  study.  The  result  is  that -^tudente' 
m mafang  plans  ^or  the  type  of  work  they  desire  to  pursue  frequently 
find  themselves-unable  to  take  the  courbes  they  have  selected  from 
the  catalogue  because  they  are  hot  being  actually  given  in  the  collega 
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The  survey  cornmitteo  recommonds  in  this  connection'  that  the  cata- 
logue be  revised  and  that  all  courses  of^  this  oharacter'  be  eliminated. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


Admission  to  Paine  College  is  based  on  the  completion  of  15  units 
of  secondary  credits  from  an  approved  high  school.  Although  an 
outline.of  the  preparatoiy  subjects  with  the  maximum  and  minimum 
number  of  credits  allowed'  for  each  is  contained  in  the  institution's 
entrance^gulatrons,  no  specific  subjects  are  prescribed.  In  addition 
^ (0  regular  admiEfsion  requirements,  candidates  must  pass  a psychologi- 
cal test.  In  1926-27  students  entered  tho  coUegse  under  the  following  * 
methods:  * 

a 


Graduation  from  Accredited  high  achoola 

Graduation  from  nodaccredited  high  achoola. 
Special  atudenta...... 

Total 


22 

13 

S 


On.  account  of  the  fact  that  negro  public'high  schools  in  the  State  ‘ 
of  Georgia  aro  not  generally  accredited,  the  institution  has  compiled 
its  own  list  of  recognized  secondary  schools,  and  graduates  from  them 
are  accepted  at  Paine  College.  In  the  case  of  the  13  students  shown 
-above,' who  presented  credentials  from  unaccredited  schools,  the 
insljiiition  claims  that  these  schools  ^re  included  in  its  own  official 
list.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  college  to  admit  cohditioned  students 
of  any  ty^o,  instead,  students  unable  to  present  the  required  15 
units  are  registered  as  special  students  pendmg  the  removal, of' their  • 
-conditions.  Special  studoqts  enrolled  in  the  college  during  the  past 
four  years  jnclude  two  in  1923-24,  one  ip  1924-25,*  one  in  1925-26, 
and  three  in  1926-27.  * • 


‘ , ' 'GRADUATION- REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

Total  .graduation  requirements  in  the  different  curricula » offered  in 
the  college  are  summarized  as  follows; 


8erii«at«f 

bour^of 

- cradit 

Four-year  liberal  arta  curriculum.. 122 

Four-year  education  curriculum -•.v..* 122 

Two-year  prdfcedical  curriculum * 62 

Two-year  teacher-training  curriculum 64 

Two-year  borne  economics  curriculum.... ... 62 


In  the  four-year  curricula  students  are  required  ^ complete  either 
two  majors  or  one  major  and  two  minors.  Tho  number  of  credits  that 
■must  be  earned  in  a major  ranges  from  12  to  24  hours,  while  required 
credits  in  the  minors  yaty  from  6 tp  18.  At  least  one  of  the  minors 
must  be  pursued  in  English  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  degrep 
of  bachelor  of  afte  oj*  bachelor  of  science, 
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Thq  122  som^ber  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  in.  (fur 
curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arte  degree  comprise  Qfl 
^ scribed  credits,  of  which  12.must  be  earned  in  English,  12  in  foreign- 
languages,  6 m mathematics,  6 in  chomistiy,  6 in  biology,  6' in  Bible  ‘ 

6 in  contemporary  history,  4 in  history,  and  2 in  physical  education!  J 
The  remaining  62  credits  are  elective,  subject  to  tho-major  and  minor 
requirements. 

Of  the  122  semester  hours  necessary  to  complete  the  curriculum' 
leading  to  the  bachelor  ol^cience  degree,"  the  following  work  is  pre- 
scribed: 12  credits  in  English,  12  iit- foreign  languages,  0 in  nmtluj: 
rnatica,  6 in  chemistry,  6 in  biology,  6 in  Bible,  6 in  cqntomporaiy.  '* 
civilization,  4 in  history,  and  2 in. physical  education.  Of’ the  remain-, 
ing  credits,  the  students  must  present  two  majors  or  one  major  and 
two  minors  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  biology,  or  physics. 

For  completion  o£  the  four-year  curriculu/n  in  education  loading  to 
the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  education,  62. semester  hours  of  . 
credit  are  jrrescribod  in  the  following  subjects:  24  credits  in  educa- * 
iron,  12  in  English,  6 in  mathematics,  ,6  in  chemistry,  '6  in  Bible,  6 
in -foreign  languages,  and  2 in  physical  education.  While  the  re- 
maining credits  are  elective,  students  are  expected  to  ma^)^  and. 
minor  in  the  particular  fields  in  which  they  plan  to  teach. 

The  two-year  premodicol  curriculum  is  rnade  im  of  62  semester  hours 
of  credit,  the  pnracribed  work  including^  erftits  m English,  6 in 
mathernatics,  12  in  German ^or  French,  ^3  in  scionce^and  2 in  physical 
education.  In  the  two-year  teacher-training  curriculum  the. 64 
semester  hours'of  credit  are  made  up  as  follows:  25  credits  in  oduca- 
lion, 6 in  English,  d in  science,  6 in  social  science,?  in  philosophy, and 
2 in  physical  education,  the  remainmg  subjects  being  elective.  Tbo 
two-year  bome-econiomics  curriculum  is  almost  entirely  prescribod.- 
Of  the  total  of  62  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation, 

36  must  be  earned  in  home- economics,  6 in  English,  9 in  science,  3 
in  psychology,  and  2 in  physical  education.  The  other  six  crediti  * 
are  free  electives.  . * 

ENROLLMENT  - 

, ' ^ I 

, The  cx)llegiatc  enrollment  of  Paihe  College  has  shown  a steifdy 
gain  during  the  past  five  years.  In  1926-27  there  were  85  college 
atudente  attending  the  institution,  as  compared  .witli.  33  in  1922-23, 
an  increase  of  52,  or  157.4  per  cent.  The  gain  averaged  13  studente 
annually.  . , ♦ 

Table  HZ.— College  enrollment  * • 
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Mortality  between  the  different  classes  in  the  college  has  raried 
to  a coDsiderabJe  extent.  The  freshman  class  of  1922-23  lost' 8 out 
of  its  15  students  by  the  time  it  reached  its  aenior  year,  or  53.3  per 
cent,  while  the  1923-24  freshman  class  showed  only  a mortality  rate 
of  18.1  POT  cent  by  the  time  it  had  become  the  senior  class  of  1926-27. 
Id  the  ewe  of  the  freshman  class  of  1924-25,  the  student  loss  was 
rather  heavy,  13  out  of  its  24  original  students  having  dropped  out  of 
the  classaarhen  it  had'advanced  to  the  junior  year. 

Table  34.— A^oncoUej^iate  enrottnMnI 
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Ad  indicated  by  the  Bgures  given  in  Table  34,  enrollment  of  non- 
coUegiate  students  far  exceeds  that  of  collegiate  students.  In  1926- 
27  the  number  registered  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  repre* 
lented  77.9  per  cent  of  total  attendance  at  the  institution.  For  the 
jJast  6ve  years  noncollegiate  students,  instead  of  declining  as  is  the  case 
in  most  ne^  institutions  with  college  divisions,  have  increased  regu- 
liriy,  showing  a gain  of  87.5  per  cent.  Considering  the  fact  that  a 
nujor  proportion  of  the  students  in  the  preparatory  school  come  from 
Augusta,  the  survey  committee  obtained  the  impression  that  Paine 
OoUege  is  maintaining  its  high  school. largely  for  the  benefit  of  this 
community,  a responsibility  *^at  clearly  rests  on  the  ta:tpayere’of  the 
city  rather  than  upon  outside  church  organizations. 

’.  DEGREES 


' Between  1921-22  and  1925-2641  total  of  24  degrees  hi  course  have 
been  granted  by  Paine  College,  14  being  bachelors  of  arts,  6 bacheloiB 
ol  science,  and  4 bachelors  of  science  in  education. 


Table  35. — Degree*  granted  ta  court* 
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— FACULTY 

The  faculty  of  Paine  College  is  made  up  of  II  membera^  thiee  of 
whom  teach  high-school  classes'  in  addition  to  their  college  work. 
Four  are  whites  and  seven  negroes. 

The  college  is  organized  into  nine  departments  of  instruction,  only 
three  of  which  are  headed  by  professors,  while  the  remaining  six  in 
under  the  supervision  of  assistant  professors,  A dean  has  chaige 
of  the  academic  organization.  The  departments  of  instruction,  with 
the  number  of  teachers  assigned  to  each,  are  as  follows:  Chemistry  and 
physics  1 professor,  education  2 assistant  professors,  English  I assist- 
ant professor,  modem  languages  1 assistant  professor,  home  economics 
2 a&sistant  professors,  social  science  1 assistant  professor,  sociology  I 
professor,  mathematics  1 assistant  professor,  and  Bible  I professor. 

In  a study  of  the  character  of  the  academic  work  being  done  in  the 
college  the  survey  committee  visited  several  classrooms  and  was  not 
favorably  impressed.  One  was  a class  in  English  which  was  being 
held  on  Monday  morning.  Only  about  half  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  class  were  present,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  retugwd 
from  a baseball  game  hold  on  the  previous  Saturday.  Anothv  claia 
in  which  education  was  being  taught,  did 'not  appear  up  to  standard 
First-rate  instruction  of  college  content  was  being  given  in  a third 
class  in  freshman  mathematics.  Biology  m the  college  is  being  taught 
by  a negrd  physician  practicing  medicine  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  who 
is  employed  on  a part-time  basis.  As  a result,  most  of  the  instruction 
in  this  science  is  confined  to  medical  physiology  and  b not  of  the  com- 
prehensive type  expected  of  college  work. 

As  regards  training,  tfie  staff  b approaching  the  general  require- 
ments adopted  by  r^onal  and  nation^  accrediting  agenciee.  Of  the 
l\  members  of  the  faculty  all  hold  undergraduate  degrees  e-xceptona 
4 have  obtained  master's  degrees  or  the  equivalent,  and  7 are  atteod- 
ing  summer  seesions  of  leading  Universities  iq  pursuit  of  advanced 
degrees. 

''  Table  38. — Training  4/  faculty 
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Ad  analysuof  Table  36  shows  that  six  of  the  ander^raduate  degreea 
vsre  obtained  fitjpi  negro  oolites  and  four  from  northern  ihstitutiona. 
In  the  case  of  the  four  graduate  degrees,  all  were  secured  from  leading 
northern  graduirte  schools,,  and  the  advanced  study  by  membcre  of 
the  faculty  to  augment  their  training  ia  also  being  done  in  principal 
northern  universities. 

The  faculty  of  Paine  CoUege  is  praoticaUy  a new  organizaUon. 
Of  Its  11  members.  4 have  served  for  l yoar,  I for  2 years,  1 for  3 years, 

1 for  4 years,  2 for  6 years,  1 for  7 years,  and  1 for  .8  years.  The 
older  members  of  the  staff  include  the  president,  who  has  been  with 
lbs  college  for  8 years,  and  an  assistant  professor  of  physical  education 
who  has  served  7 years.  - * 

Annual  stipends  paid  die  teaching  sUff  of  Paine  College  are  slightly 
ibove  the  average  foun^^nerally  in  negro  institutions.  The  sAlary 
whedulea  are  m follows:  Dean  12,000,  pne  teacher  $1 ,600,  one  |1 ,634 
006  $1,500,  one  $1,250,  two  $1,234,  one  $1,224,  and  two  $1,062.’ 
Considering  that  all  the  college  teachers  are  provided  With  living 
quartere  and  may  'secure  their  board  at  110.50  per  month  at  the 
boarding  department,  the  compensation  paid  tlioin  would  seem  to 
bs  adequate.  In  addition  to  his  cash  salary  of  $2,400  the  president 
receives  a pei^uiaite  yalued  at  $600. 

The  work  in  the  college  is  well  distributed  among  the  teaching-^ 
rtaff,  only  two  members  having  loads  in  excess  of  400  student  clock- 
boura.  The  teaching  loads  are  as  follows:  3 teachers  with  leas  than 
100  student  clock-hours  per  week,  5 with  from  100  to  200  hours 
1 with  from  201  to  300  hours,  1 with  from  401  to  SOOliours,  and  1 
wth  501  to  600  hours.  Both  of  these  teacfa^ers  having  loads  in  excess 
of  400  hours  have  a number  of  high-school  classes  in  addition  to  their 
«Uege  work,  which  is  i^sponsible  for  this  extra  burden  imposed 
o^n  them.  The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  should 
bo  relieved  of  all  secondary  instruction  as  soon  as  feasible. 

&cept  in  the  case  of  two  faulty  ihemhers,  firsUrate  teaching 
Khedules  have  been  arranged  in  the  coUege  for  all  the  instructors, 
toe  member  of  the  staff  teaches  2 hours  per  week,  one  6 hours,  one 
hours,  one  13  hours,  three  14  hours,  one  15  hours,  one  16  hours, 

«i6  21  hoims,  and  one  22  hours.  It  is  essential,  however,  if  efficient 
OMeroom  mstruction  is  to  be  maintained,  that  the  schedules  of  the 
l»8t  two  teachers  be  revised.  One  is  the  assistant  professor  in  social 
wsnre,  who  in  addition  to  bearing  a load  of  22/h6urs  ‘per  week  is 
towtung  such  a varied  assortment  of  subjects  as  history,  psychology, 
"hgion  social  pathology,  political  science,  and  mental  hygiene. 

^ other  is  an  assistant  prtifessdr  in  mathematics,'  witJb  three  high- 
jgbwl  classes,  each  scheduled  for  five  times  a week,  sqpplementaiy 
wbis  assignments  in  the  college.  * • 

^^use  of  the  comparatively  small  enrollment  of  collegiate  stu- 
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totAl  of  61  classes  organized  in  1926-27,  13  contained  fewer  tbaa  | 
itudoDU,  23  from  6 to  10  studento,  11  11  to  20  studenta,  ud 

6 from  21  to  30  studonU.  Thirty-Bve  of  the  claesee,  or  68.6  per  cent, 
were  leas  than  10  atudent^^in  aize. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  /)  • 


The  library  of  l^aine  College  contains  6,244  volumea.  It  is  houiMi 
in*two.  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  of  Haygood  Hall,  one  being  mull 
and  utilized  for  a reading  room  and  the  other  being  used  for  book- 
stacks.  The  entire  arrangenient  of  the  library  is  inadequate  a 
regards  space,  light,  and  convenience.  The  equipment  aUo  is  fv 
below  standard,  being  uninviting  in  appearance  and  insuffident  hi 
amount. . Although  serving  their  purposes,  the  Ubles  and  cksin 
yrere  very  ajge^om.  New  quarters  should  be  provided  for  the  library, 
preferably  in  a separate  building  with  modem  and  up-to-date  equip- 
ment.' 


I 


An  examination  of  the  books  'esulted  in  the  discovery  that  masy 
of  them  were  of  secondaiy  grade  and  of  little  use  for  collateral  reading 
in  college  courage.  A former  president,  however,  donated  about  400 
books  on  litei^ture,  and  the  institution  recently  purchased  ssvenl 
hundred  work»4>n  sociology  and  political  science,  which  have  proved 
valuable  additions.  The  library  is  badly  in  need  of  books  of  a col- 
legiate level  on  sdenoe.  With  regard  to  periodicals,'  the  library  sub- 
scribes  to  about  16  magazines,  half  of  which  are  negro  publicatioM 
having  no  connection,  with  education.  Expenditures  made-  for 
library  purposes  by  the  institution  during  the  past  five  years  includs 
1265  for  books  in  1922-231,  $300  in'  1923-24,  1400  in  1924-26,  $230 
in  1926-26,  and  $300  in  1926-27. 

• No  trained,  full-time  librarian  is  employed,  several  students  Iwng 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  library. 

The  scientihe  laboratories  of  Paine  College  are  small  and  cdhtalo  t 
limited  amounti)f  equipment.  However,  (he  apparatus  on  hand  boUi 
for  chemistry  and  physics  was  found  to  be  of  a staridard  type,  lot 
able  for  work  of  a college  grade.  Student  notebooks  were  being 
kept  in  these  two  sciences,  and  other  evidence  existed  that  fairij 
ac^ptable  instruction  was  being  given.  The  teacher  of  cheroishy 
ahd  physich  appeared  to  bt  well  trained  and  interested  in  the  work 
In  the  biology  laboratory  more  varied  equipment  is  needed,’' most  of 
the  present  facilities  being  confined  to  dissecting  instruments  for 
physiology.  The  college  was  unable  to  furnish  an  itemized  sod 
detailed  statement  of  ito  expenditures  in  the  different  laboratories 
for  the  past  five  years,  all  such  expenditures  being  lumped  together. 
In  1922-23,  $&66swas  expended  for  equipment,  $250  in  1923-24, 
$300  in  1924-26,  $^in  1925-26,  and  $200  in  1926-27.  Disbioos- 


■ |iret.rat«,  p^ciilarly  for  cooking  ud  sowing.  Thio  depuiment’ 

■ loMlod  in  the  now  hoino-economice  biulding  recently  built  on  the 
ampus.  The  eunrey  committee  found,  however,  e number  of  imefl^ 
moms  m.  this  structure  with  ss  mnny  ns  6ve  pianos  apparenUy  for 
sufoc  instruction.  Considering  the  work  offered  in  music  in  the 
estaloguo  and  that  actuaUy  done  in  the  coUege,  such  an  outlay  for 
piuio  equipment  is  absolutely  unjustified. 


Athletiw  in  the  college  is  administered  by  a committee  of  the 
fi^ty,  the  student  body  having  a single  rupreeentative. 

The  insUtution  is  a member  6f  the  Georgia-CaroUna  Athletic 
AssociaUon,  enforcing  the  regulations  of  this  organization  m the 
^rvation  of  scholarship  and  the  prevenUon  of  pntfeasionaliam.' 
No  fratemiUes  nor  soronties  have  been  organized  at  the  school 
Othqr  extracurricular  activities  include  several  literary  and  debat- 
ing societies,  each  with  a faculty  adviser. 


Originally  o^anizod  for  the  purpose  of  providing  educational  facili- 
tm  for  the  Ne^  race  m Geoigia,  Paine  CoUege  haa  rendered  a 
nluable  service  m thb  respect  for  a period  of  46  years. 

l^auBO  of  the  lack  of  public  schoob  for  negroes  in  the  SUto,  ^o 
work  of  the  TOhool  has  been  largely  concentrated  in  the  secondary 
Bald,  although  recenUy  the  posaibilitiea  of  its  transition  into  an 
osUtuUon  of  higher  education  have  been  emphasized  through  in. 
coU^ato  enrollments  and^nthrough  the  development  of 


•n  «ceUent  physical  plant  and  an  extensive  constituency,  and  in  a 
powbon  for  rapid  expansion  and  growth.  A careful  survey  was 
Mde  by  the  committoe  of  both  ita  adtninistratiye  and  academic 
«?anizatiqn,  and  as  a result  of  this  study  the  foUowing  reoommonda- 


That  immediate  action  be  taken  by  tho  boartl  of  trustees  for  the 
njtoration  to  the  coUege  productive  endowment  of  the  $9,000  now 
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That  the  president  be  relieved  at  once  of  the  reeponsibilitjr;^ 
.investing  the  institution’s  productive  endowment;  i duty  wlush 
clearly  belongs  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  that  this  board  assune 
complete  charge  and  responsibility  for  the  handling  of  this  fund 
. . That  the  board  of  trustees  consider  the,  advisability  of  investing 
the  entire  endowment  in  some 'long-term  securities  <Miat  will  yield 
a steady  and  regular  annual  income  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
college  and  that  the  present  practice  of  using  portions  nf  it  for  the  * 
' purchase  of  local  real  estate  with  expectations  of  advancing  pricci 
be  discontinued. 

That  the  financial  affairs  of  the  college  be  the  subject  of  a complete 
reappraisal  .with  the  view  of  a liquidation  of  its  debts  and  the  elimine* 
tion  of  the  interest  charges  now  ’being  paid  out  of  th^nnual  inoonte, 
which  otherwise  would  be  available  for  the  school’s  expansion  and 
development. 

• That  with  this  object  in  view  the  charge  for  tuition  be  substantiellj 
increased  and  the  fees  be  revised  so  that  additional*  revenues  may  b« 
realized  from  these  sources. 

That  additional  help  be  secured  fOr  the  business  office,  the  sccouo^ 
ing  system  overhauled,  and  a full-time  Tegistrar  employed  to 
charge  of  the  student  .records.  ‘ i 

That  in  view  of  the  lack  of  care  of  several  of  the ' buildings,  the 
responsibility  for  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a superintendent  employed  exclusively  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

That  the  institution  reduce  the  amoqnt  of  .insurance  carried  on  ite 
’ buildings  and  contents  to  conform  to  the  actual  value  of  theM 
properties.  . • < 

ACADEMIC 


That  the , orgaiuzation  responsible  for  the  maintenance,,  of  Pabe 
College  consider  the  advisability  of  revising  the  educational  *ii»w 
with  the  view  of  eliminating  much  of  the  secondary  llbrk  being  oo^ 
ducted  for  local  residents  of  Augusta,  which  should  be  provided  b; 
the  taxpayers  of  that  community. 

That,  in  case  favorable  action  is  taken  on  this  proposal,  expendi* 
tures*  heretofore  made  on  the  preparatory  school  be  concentrated  on 
strengthening  and  building  up  a ooilege'  division  of  standard  quality 
and  character.  * • * ; 

. that  a more  intensive  effort  be  made  to  improve  the  type  of  clash 
room  instruction  in  the  college  and  more  rigid  regulations  ^ onforocd 
with  regard  to  student  class  attendance.  ' # 

That  the  different  departments  of  instnlction  be  reorganized  n 
accordance  vrith  the  plan  prevailing  generally  in  modem  colle^ 
with  a professor  in  charge  of  each  department  responsible  for 
direction  of  its  functions.  ' 
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* That  the  institution’s  Ubrary  be  provided  with  suitable  quarters, 
re-eqinpped  throughout  and  placed  in  charge  of  a ftiU-time»  trained 
librarian.  . • , 

^ That,  the  biological  laboratory,  Which  is  chiefly  equipped  to  give 
instiTiction  rn  physiology,  be  expanded  to  include  the  othef  branches 
of  tluB  science. 

That  the  college  teachers  now  giving  instruction  in  bigh-echool 
classes  be  relieved  of  this  work  nod  tho  teaching  scherhile  of  the  assist- 
ant professor  of  social  science  be  revised  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  long  hours  of  work  imposed  oh  him. 

That  the  surplus  music  equipment  in  the  home-economics  building 
be  disposed  of  and  the  space  now  being  wasted  in  this  structuih  be 
utilized  for  taboraUhy  or  other  instruotional  purposes. 

That  the  institption  continue  the  development  of  teacher-training 
as  the  central  aim  of  the  college. 

GEORGIA  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

* 

Savannah,  Ga, 

The  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  Was  established  as  the  negro 
land-grant  colleg;e  of  Georgia  by  the  State  General  Assembly  in  1890. 
During  the  summer  of  1891  a session  of  the  school  was  held  at  Athena, 
Qa.,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  permanently  located  on  a site  a 
few  miles  outside  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  wliich  it  has  occupied  ever 
since. . At  the  tune  of  its  establishment,  the  college  was  assigned 
18,000  armually  as  its  share  of  the  public  land  scrip  grated  the  State 
of  Georgia  by  the  United  States  under  the  original  land-grant  act  of 
1862.  It  also  received  Federal  funds  under  the  Morrill  Act,  the 
Nelson  amendment,  and  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Up  to  the  1927  session  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  the  institution  was 
supported  almost  entirely  by  Federal  appropriations,  the  State  con- 
Mbuting  but  S2,000  annually  for  its  maintenance,  and  evincing  little 
interest  in  its  welfare.  It  was  further  hampered  by  a bifurcated 
government,  which  included  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Um'veraity 
of  Georgia  ahd  a self-perpetuating  commission  of  five  members. 

In  this  session  of  the  legislature  the  State  commenced  for  the  first 
time  to  provide  nocessaiy  financial  support  for  the  institution,  making 
a biemuai  appropriatidn  of  $100,000.  The  dual  system  of  goveriiment 
was  also  abolished,  the  control  of  the  college  being  vested  in  an 
bdependent  board  of  seven  trustees,  two  of  whom  are  the  Georgia 
■uperintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity .of  Georgia  serving  ex  officio.  Under  the  new  lew  the  other 
five  members  of  -the  boa^  'serve  for  a terip  of  five  yearq  each,  with  one 
appoint^  ^ually  by  tfle  governor  of  the  State.  The  officew  of  the 
board  oonsMt  of  p chairman  and  a secrotaiy  Two  of  the  trusted 
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including  the  chainnan,  are  residents  of  Savannah.  Within  the  pHt 
year  a new  president  has  been  installed,  and  the  institution  has  beet 
underling  a complete  reorganization.  On  this  account  the  sutvot 
committee  was  unable  to  obtain  accurate  or  comparable  infonnatioo 
regarding  finances,  enrollment,  and  other  data  prior  to  1926-27, 

The  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  conducts’a  liberal  artecoUe^ 
with  four-year  curricula  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  with 
—aJaro-year curriculum  in  teacher-training  and  trades.  It  also  opersta 
a high  school  consisting  of  the  seventh  to  twelfth  grades,  spedaliziog 
m manual  arts  and  domestic  scieni^,  the  present  program  of  the  insti- 
tution being  largely  concentrated  in  this  division.  \An  elementary 
practice  school  is  likewise  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  I(^ 
^imty  board  of  education,  which  pays  the  salary  of  one  of  the  teacheiB. 

^This  school  includes  the  first  six  grades,  is  attended  entirely  by  local 
children,  and  is  used  for  practice  teaching  in  the  normal  course  offered 
in  the  college.  Tne  institution  does  extension  work  of  an  effective 
type  and  also  conducts  a summer  session  for  the  benefit  of  public- 
school  teachers,  the  State  board  of  education  contributing  to  ite 
maintenance. 

In  April.  1927,  the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Education  ao- 
credited  the  two-year  teacher-trmning  courses  at  the  instituiion  and 
now  grants  State  teachers’  certificates  to  graduates  in  this  work.  No 
recognition,  however,  was  given  the  liberal  arts  college  or  to  four-yoir 
courses  lepdmg  to  degrees.  It  is  claimed  by  the  institution  that  How- 
^ard  Umversity  has  been  accepting  students  from  the  Georgia  State 
Industrial  College  with  advanced  standing,  but  ofiicials  of  the  school 
,did  not  know  upon  'what  basis  they  were  beinpiadmitted. 

Enrollment  in  the  institution  for  1927-28  included  47  collet 
studento,  366  high-school  students,  and  80  elementary  pupils.  The 
school  is  <^g^ucational,  and  of  the  college  students,  33  were  boys  and 
14  girls.  Practically  the  entire  student  body  is  made  up  of  residanti 
of  the  State  of  Georgia. 


ADMINISTRATION 

« 

The  administration  of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  ii 
lodged  in  its  president,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  For  many  years  the  finances  of  the  college  were  handled 
in  an  o£Bce  located  in  the  cify  of  Savannah,  but  under  the  new  rdgime 
the  keeping  of  the  accounts  and  books  has  been  transferred  to  the  - 
^ institution,  the  president  having  direct  control  over  them. 

^ While  prior  to  1927  the  institution  was  maihtained  principally  by 
Federal  appropriations  and  its  share  in  the  State’s  public  land-graot 
^ scrip,  the  State  of  Georgia  is  now  ite  chief  source  of  sup^rt.  Tablo 
87  shows  tiie  income  of  the  college  from  different  sources  for  the  ps®l 
two-year  period. 
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Estimated  rsoelpte  (rocD  this  sounsi. 

- 

On  the  basis  of  the  figures  presented  in  Table  37,  the  total  income  of 
the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  in  1927-28  was  1^6,737.32.  Of 
this  amount,  67.2  per  cent  was  derived  from  S^te  appropriations,  19.2  * 
percent  from  Federal  appropriations,  9.2  per  cent  from  share  of  public 
land-grant ^crip,  0.3  per. cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  3.3 
' per  Mnt  from  student  fees,  3.6  per  cent  from  net  income  on  sales  and 
services,  and  7.3  per  cent  from  other  sources.  The  income  from  gifts 
for  current  expenses  comprises  a donation  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund, 
while  revenues ^from  other  sources  include  appropriations  from* the 
State  vocational  board,  a portion  of  which  is  made  up  of  Federal  funds 
onder  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

As  a result  of  the  large  increase  in  State  appropriations  in  1927, 
the  total  income  of  the  college  advanced  from  134,885.23  in  1929-27 
to  $86,737.32  in  1927—28,  a gam  of  148.6  per  cent.  State  support  was 
iacreased  by  2,383.3  pei*  cent  during  this  perioii^  while  gains  in^  other 
revenues  were  also  made,  including  11  per  cent  from  student  fees,  38.7 
per  cent  (estimated)  from  net  income  on  sales  and  services,  and  91.7 
per  cenft  -from  the  State  vocational  education  board  for  vocational 
truning.  ’ " ^ - 

Not  a great  deal  of  revenue  is  realized  by  the  institution  fro.m  stu- 
dent fees,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  tuition^ is  assessed  against  students 
ittonding  the  school.  The  only  charge  is  an  entrance  fee  of  f lOj  * 
which  every  student  must  pay  upon  being  admitted.  Other  expenses 
w low  in  comparison  with  other  negro  colleges.  The  cost  of  board 
iB  112  per  month,  dormitories  $2,  and  laundry  1 1 per  month. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  college  are  under  the  direct  management 
of  the  president,  who  is  assisted  by  a bookkeeper^-^egiatrar  and  ser- 
(tal  assistants.  Although  in  small  quarters,  the  business  office  iawell 
nganized  and  the  books  in  firstrrate  shape.  An  annual  audit  of  the 
Mcounta  of  the  institution  is  made  by  the  State  auditor  of  Georgia. 

The  survey  committee  found  the  ooUege  operating  with  practically 
00  system  of  maintaining  student  records,  the  only  form  in  use  beiim 
I t registration  card.  No  permanent  record,  transcripts,  g^de  report^ 

! or  class-assipment  forms  of  any  type  were  being  kept,  ^though  tlte 
odmirustration  announced  that  a complete  student-acoountii^  system  • 

, being  installed,  the  blanks  being  in  the  hands  of  the  ^ter^ 
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SURVEY  OF  VEORO  OOIA^OES  AND  UNIVERSITIBa 


PHYSICAL  PLANT  \ 

The  physical  plant  of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  CoUe^  oonriitt 
of  116  acres  of  land  and  14  buildings. 

’ The  land  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $85,000  and  the  buildings,  exolo- 
■ive  of  foundations,  $277,450,  the  latter  figure  being  based  on  an 
appraisal  made  by  a contractor  and  builder.  Nb  figiitps  were  avail- 
able'as  to  the  value  of  the  equipment  and  furnishings.  The  chainnai^ 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  however,  fixed  the  value  of  all  the  property, 
including  land,,  buildings,  and  equipment,  at  $450,000.  The  State  of 
Georgia  carries  $138,000  Insurance  on  the  buildings  and  contents, 

. while  the  school  itself  carries  an  additional  $110,000. 

The  plant,  however,  is  to  be  conaiderably  expanded  in  the  near 
future  through  the  erection  of  two  new  structures,  the.General  Edu- 
cation Board  having  donated  $60,000  for  this. purpose.  This  dona- 
tion was  made  immediately  after  the  General  Assembly  of  theStat^ 
of  Georgia  had  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  support  of  the  school 
Under  the  present-plans  these  new  buildings  aro  to-include  a* dining 
hall  and  a junior  high  school. 

Of  the  116  acres  of  land  belonging  to  .the  college,  35  acres  are  used 
as  a campus  and,  81  acres  as  an  experimental  farm.  The  centnl 
building  of  the  institution  is.Meldrin  Auditorium,'  a new  two-story 
hollow  tile  and-concrele.  structure  erected  in  1926.  -it  contains  the 
administrative' and  business  efliceB,  the  library,  a spacious  auditorium, 
and  eight  recitation  rooms.  The  Wrilter  B.-Hill  Hall,  a second  build- 
ing thi^  stories  in  height  and  of  brick  construction,  is  utilized  chiefly 
for  dormitory  purposes  'and  os  a refectory.  It  provides  living  quai^ 
ters  for  150  men  students.  A third  structure  is  Boggs  Hall,  throe 
stories  in  height  and  of  brick  construction,  withYoonis  for  31  women 
students  I Parson’s  Hall,  a two-stoiy  wooden  building,  Is  also  usedps* 
women’s  dormitory. 

The. remaining  buildings  comprising  the.plant  are  small  and  mostly 
of  frame  oonstruction.  Among  them  are  two  /rame  shops  for  prao* 
tical  instruction  in  carpentry,  painting,  bl^k^thing,  and  maaomy; 
a president’s  home;  and  four  teachers’  cottages,  most  of  them  old  but 
in  fair  condition.  On  the  experimental  farm  are  located  an  excellent 
brick  dairy  bam,  with  25  cows;  a frame jereamery  building;  two  poul- 
try houses,  with  100  hens;  and  several  smaller  structures; 

The  campus  is  located  on  rather  high  ground  and  possesses  muril 
natural  beauty,  being  dotted  with  giant  oaks  and'  ^nes  overfaudg 
with  gray  moss.  Salt  water  at  high  tide  backs  up  to^^e  boundaiy  ol 
the  school  grounds. 

The  campus  is  well  kept,  presenting  anrattraotive.appearanee,  and 
the  buildings  are  maintamed  in  an  unusually  good  state  of  repair* 
Recently  many  improvepuits  in  the  plant  have  been  made,  Inolud* 
tng  the  installftloxi  by  student  labor  of  an  attractive  elcKdrio  Ughthi||  ^ 
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.^Tstem  tHroughout  the  grounds.  AD  students  are  required  to  pei^ 
Tonn  one*  hour's  work  each  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  wliUe 
those  doing  general  janitor  and  other  extra  work  are  credited  on  their 
^^zpenses  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  month  for  two  hours'  work  each  day* 
Cire  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  undei^the  direct  superriaion  of  • ^ 
the  president.  ' . 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


The  collegiate  academic  program  of  the  G*«rorgia  State*  Industrial 
Collie  is  drawn  up  on  an  extensive  scale  withodl  commensurate 
facilities  io>cany  it  into  effect,  either  as  regards  equipment  or  teach-> 
iog  staff.  Five  different  -course  are  offered  as  follows: 

Foor-ysar  llber^  arte,  leading  to  the  bacfietpr  of  acte  and  bachelor  of  eolenes 
d«gre«i*  ^ ^ - * - 

four-year  home  eoonomica,  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  aolence  defppe. 

Four^year  agriculture^  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  Bclence  degree. 

Two-year  teacher-training,  lei^ng  to  a diplonis^and  a State  teaoher’a  certfeoaU.  ^ 
Two-year  mecbanlo  arte,  leading  to  a diploma. 


An  examination  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  liberal  artsjdivision 
of  the  coDege  indicates  that  it  is  based  pn  extremely  f.hin  curricula  ^ 
ind  80  limited  in  character  that  the  granting  of  either  the  bachelor 
of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  degree  is  without  warrant.  Only  six 
liberal  art  courses  of  study  were  being  gi^en  in  1926-27.’  They  in- 
duded  one  course  in  English,  one  in  sociology;  ope  in  chemistiy,  and 
three  in  mathematics.  In  ^ricujture,  the  coursed*  being  taught 
numbered  four  and  consisted  of  ^imal  husbandry,  feeds  and  feed- 
ings, productive  economics,  .and  vocational  education.  Similarly, 

% home-economica  courses  were  confined  to  but  two  cour^  of 
study,  cookery  imd  foods  and  nutrition.  In  teacher-training,  only  * 
two  subjects,  principles  of  education  and  psychology,  were  otf  Ihe 
schedule  of  work  in  thus  department  for  192ff-27.  No  courses  ip  . 
foreign  languages  were  offered;  and,  while  the  curriculum  included  ' 
courses  of  study  in  history,  none  was  being  taught. 

With  addition^  State  appropriations  for  maintenance,  however,  a ’ 
complete  reorganization  of  the  college  curricula  and  the  faculty  wah 
commenced  with  the  opening  of  the  academic  term  of  1927-28.  It 
is  planned  to  practicaUy  double  the  teaching  staff  and  increase  the  - 
educational  facDities  in  “the  different  departments!  The  future 
tesdemic  program  is  to  be  concentrated  almost  exclusively  in  the 
jwd-grant  coUega  type  of  education,  with  special,  emphasis  on  the, 
four-year  curricula  in  agriculture  und  home  economics  and  on  the*  * 
jWFo-year  curriculum  in.  mechanic  arts.  Only  fundamental  courses 
^ study  in  liberal  a^,  'Such  as  English,  foreign  language,  math^ 
?ttic8,  seience,  and  social  scibnee  are  to  be  given  in  the  future  to* 

• •^6  ae  a foundation  for  these  curricula  and  /or  the  two-year  teacher- 
curriculum.  * 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  • 

• 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  institution  has  not  issued  a catalogge 
• during  the  past  three  years,  no  printed  information  on  the  graduation 
requirements  in  the  different  curricula  offered  in  the  collie  ifl.avafll 
able.  The  administration,  however,  is  planning  to  issue  a new  cats* 
logue  shortly  containing  these  data  in  concrete  form. 

..  *ln  the  four-year  liberal  arts  curricula  leading,  to  the  degrees  ef 
bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science,^  180  quarter.hours  of  credit 
are  required  for  graduation,  the  prescribed  work  not  being  definitely 
outlined.  Graduation  requirements'  for  the  four-year  curriculum  b 
a^culture,  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  agriCultun, 
qbmgroe  218  quarter  hourp,  the  entire  program  of  work  being  pre 
as  follows:  110  credits  in  agriculture,  of  which  24  must  b« 
earned  in  farm  practice;  32  in  En^sh;  9 in  French  or  German;  34 
in  science;  9 in  mathematics;  9 in  education;  and  16  in  economioq 
and  sociology.  _ , - • . . 

Similariy  the  f9ur-year  curriculum  in  home  economics,',  which  re- 
quires 210  quarter  hours  of  credit  for  completion,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  prescribed  work,  with  68  credits  required  in  home  eco- 
nomics, 21  in  English,  27  in  natural  science,  24  in 'social  sdtence,  26 
in  education,  3 in  music,  3 in  drawing,  3 m hygiene,  and  12  in  physical 
education.  There  are  24  free  electives  offered  in  this  course.  Grad- 
uation requirements  in  the  two-year  teacher-training  course  for  which 
State  teachers’  certificates  are" granted  include  90  quarter  hours  ol 
credit,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  is  prescribe  in  education, 
English,  music,  and  practice  teaching.  The  two-year  mechanio  arts 
course  also  requires  90  quarter  hours  of  credit  for  graduation. 

ENROLLMENT 

Attendance  of  college  students  at  the  Georgia  State  Industrial 
College  has  advanced  at  a rapid  rate  during  the  past  two  years  as 
indicated  by  the  accompanying  table. 

V 

. Tablb  38.— ffnroHmwrt  ' 
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In  1927—28  the  institution  enrolled  47  college  students  as  oomparsd 
with  25  in  1926-27,  a gain  of  22  students.  Due  to  the' fact  that  only 
two  years’  enrollment  is  included  in  the.  table  shown  above,  It  b 
impossible  to  obti^  adequate  figures  on  mortality.  However,  the 
student  loss  betw^  the  1926-27  freshman  class  and  the  19^7-28 
•ophomore  class  was  unusually  small,  the  mortality  being  but  ldi6 
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t ^ 

percent.  Of  the  college  students  attending  the  metitution  in  1927-28, 

I pursuing  the  twcf-year  teacher-training  course,  as  epnipared 
jfor  the  previous  year.  The  remainder  of  the  odllege  student# 
Bgis^red  in  the  agriculture,  home  economics, 'mechanic  arte, 
and  liberal  arte  curricula.  ' 

'{Enrollment  of  nonooUegiate  students  hds  also  gamed  slightly. 

For  1927-2^  there  were  276  students*  enrolled  in  the’  high-school  de- 
partment of  the  institution,  as  compared  with  252  in  1926-27,  an 
increase  of  9.6  per  cent,  ' 

DEGREES . 

The  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  has  granted  ^ bachelor  of 
arts  degrees  in  course  during  the  .past  five  years,  as  f^bvrs:  One  in 
1921-22,  three  in'  1922-23,  three  in  192*3-24,  two  in  1924-26,  and. 
three  in  1926-26.  ' As  the  cumcula  in  Agriculture  and  home  econbm-^  ^ 
ics  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  kience  degrees,  were  inaugurated  in 
1926-27,  no  graduations  have  occurred  in  these  depairtments.  * 

FACULTY  ' 

* 

The  faculty  of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  in  1926-27. 
consisted  of  eight  members,  one  of  whom  was  teaching  exclusively 
in  the  college  and  the  reminder  in  both  the  college  and*  the  high 
school.  All  were  negroes.  A study  of  the  teaching  schedules  showed 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  work  of  these  teachers  was 
being  done  in  the  high  school,  four  having  only  one  college  class. 

The  survey  committee  found  that  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  . 
had  secured  undergraduate  degrees.  One,  the  new  pr^ident  of  the 
collie,  held  a master 's  degree  while  four  others  were  pursuing  studies 
for  advanced  degrees.  The  following  table  gives  the  training  of  the 
1926-27  stifi; 

Tablb  39. — Training  cif  faculty 
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‘Of  the  eight  firet  degrees,  all  Wo  obtamed  from  negro  colleges,, 
except  in  the  case  of  two ‘members  of  the  faculty  who.ha.ve  secured 
additlboal  first  degrees  from  northern  institutions.  Five  of  the 
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‘ ^here,  bcluding  the  president,  who  was  studybg  for  a’doctor’i* 
degree,  were  workmg  for  gr^uate.  degrees  at  leading  nofthcn 
^vereities.  A.'alighf  tendency  toward  faculty  inbreeding  was  eri. 
denced  in  the  fact  tjiatr  Wo  of  the  undeigraduate  degrees  were  obtained 
.from  ^e  tieorgia  State  Industrial  College.  The  General  Education 
, Board  has  provided  a *1,200  scholarship  for  the  English  and  mathe- 
maticB  teaahers  to  attend  a graduate  school  for  one  yc^. 

At  the  ope^g  of  the  school  tefm  of  1927-28,  the  college  facult? 
was  reorganize  and  increased  to  II  members.  Six  new  tcachen 
were  employed,  three  of.  whom  replaced  old  teachers  and  three  of 
whoin  were  additions  to  the  staff.  The  training  of  these  new  faculty 
^ merabars  is  shown  below:  ^ • 

Tablb  40.  Training  of  ntxo  teaehert,  19t7-28  • 
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With  the  increa^  teaching  staff,,  a readjustment  was  effected  b 
ihe  teachiAg  schedules  and  plans  were  being  consummated  ffdr  the 
oigamzation  of  the  college  into  departments  of  instruction.  As  a 
result  of  these  changes,  the  1927-28  teaching  staff  comprised  3 teachers 
m agnculture,  2 in  science, i2  in  English,  1 in  mechani^rts,  I in  home 
economics,  1 m mathematics,  and  1 in  social  science. 

An  analysis  of  the  Compensation  of  the  faculty  prior  to  the  1927-28 
reorgamzation  showed  that  the  annual  stipends  paid  the  teachen 

level.  While  the  president  receives  a salary  of 
CQ“ipensaUon'(lf  the  remainder. of  the  staff  Tanged  fmm 
I9f)0  to  $1,260,  with  only  three  teachers  receiving  perquisites.  The 
aabnefl  are  as  follows:  One  teaCher  received  11,200;  two,  $1,020; 
one,  $960;  and  one  $900.  That  the  best  type  of  work  can  notW 
secured,  from  teachers  receiving  such  low  compensation  for  tbeir 
servicqs.18  obvious  and  one  of  the  first  steps  that  should  be  taken 
m connection  with  the  planned  reorganization  of  the  college  b a 
blanket  raise  m pay  for.  the  entire  faculty. 

Outride  of  thrw  members,  the  teaching  ateff  at  the  institution 

was  found  heavily  overburdened  with  work  in  1926-27  carryina 

student  clock-hour  losds  far  above  the  generally  accepted  maximum 

standard.  The  loads  were  es  follows:  1 teschsr  with  110  student 

, WO;  2 with  820; 

1 nil'll?!?’  720  up  to 

1,110  student  clock-houm  per  week,  are  so  exoesrire  far  amount  aa  to  ■ 

menace  to  a aonoua  degree  both  teaching  efficienoy  and  academic 
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pioliress.  Responabilitj  for  this  utuation  was  traceable  -directly' 
to  the  double  work  being  performed  in  the  high  schcml  and  college. 
This  situation,  however,  has  been  changed  to  a great  degree  by  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  faculty  in  1927-28  and  in  ^tbe  reassignment 
of  teaching  tasks.  ‘ ' 

Based  on  conditions  existing  in  the  college  in  1926-27,  it  was 
foodd  also  thal  unusually  long  hours  per  week  of  teaching  had  been 
imposed  on  the  nine  members  of  the  staff  having  been  assigned  tasks 
ja  foljows;  One,  10  hours;  one,  20  hours;  one,  24  hours;  three,  25 
hours;  and  two,  30  hours.  In  analyzing  these  teaching  loads,  -the 
surrey  conunittee  was  impressed  with  the  lack  of'organizatioD  and 
the  haplmfilard  method  of  arranging  the  schedules  of  the  membei^ 
of  the  staff.  With  the  ■faculty  reorganization'  becoming  effective  inr 
1927-28,  relief  from  these  conditions  has  been  brought  about  to  a' 
l&ige  extent  and  a more  systematic  plan  of  distributing  the  academic 
work  put  into  effect.  * • ; 

, Due  to  the  limited  enrollment  in  the  college,  the  chsseu.are  small. 
Of  the  f4/cla4sl’s 'taught  in  1926-27,  3 coi^ained  less  than  5 stu- 
dents; 4 5 to  10  students;  6 from  ll\lo  20  studehts;  and  1 * 

bom  21  to  30  students.  ' * 

* » 

• EDVCAT16NAL  EQUIPMENT 

^ , # 

The  library  of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  has  only  a few 
books,  the  majority  of  which  are  old  and  out  of  date.  Because  no 
ord  catalogue  has  been  made,  the  institution  was  unable  to  fumi^ 
Jnfonnation  regarding  the  number  of  volumes  on  hand.  * . 

fhe  committee  found,  however,  that  a large,  well-lighted  room  had 
been  provided  with  reading  tables  and  chairs  and  that  tiie  shelves 
tod  other  equipment  w^e  of  a first-rate  type.  Expenditures  for 
Kbraiy  purposes  iii  1926-27  amounted  to  1400,  of  which  $300  was 
upended  for  bookstand  $100  for  maga^es. 

Plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  library  have  recently  been  made, 
tome  science  books  of  a collegiate  quality  having  already  been  added. 

The  institution  is  lacking  in  laboratories  of  a collegiate  grade  and 
if  th«r  proposed  academic  progf^  offering  degree  courses  in  agricul- 
tufe  and  home  economics  in  addition  to  those  offered  ‘in  Uberd  arts 
is  to  be  carried  out,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide 
equipment  in  cheniistry,  biology,  and  physics. ' 

An  examination  of  the  chemistiy  laboratory  showed  that  while* 
its  equipment  was  chiefly  of  a secondary  school  character,  recent 
Bspenditures  amounting,  to  $1,483.40  had  provided  sufficient  facili- 
ties for  instruction  in  some  phases  of  first-year  college  woric.  * It 
ippeats  that  pressing  need  -exis^  for  the'  building  up  of  a strong 
idence  department  in  the  college  -by  the  purchase  of  new'  apparatus 
ttd  supplies  and  the  segregation  of  college  laboratories  from  tboss  of 
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' the  high-Mhool  division.  At  least  $10,000  diould  be  expended  hr 
this  purpose  in  order  to  meet  modem  standards.  ^ 

EXTRACUHRICULAR  ACTlVmES 

» n 

Athletic  activities  in  the  coUe^  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
faculty,  the  students  not  participating  in  their  managment.  The 
. institution  is  a member  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Colored 
Athletic  Leftgue  and  enforces  the  by-laws  of  this  organization  in  the 
. maintenance  of  purity  of  athletics  and  protection  of  scholarship. 

No  fraternities  or  sororities  have  been  organized  *in  the  studeoi 
body.  Other  e.xtracurricular  activities  include  a glee  club,  quartet, 
mnd  several  debating  societies. 

■ CONC±VSI0NS 

he  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  is  strategically  located  on  the 
'eastern  seacoest  of  Georgia  in  tho  center  of  a populous  negro  sectioo 
of  the  State. 

For  35  years  it  has  been  operating  as  tlie  negro  land-grant  college, 
but  throughout  the  entire  period  it  has  been  conducted  chiefly  as  i 
local  elementary  and  secondary  school,  supported  almost- entirely  bj 
the  Federal  ^Government  through  interest  on  original  public  lairi 
’grants  made  by  the  Unit^  States  for  educational  purposes  in  1862 
and  Federal  appropriations  under  the  Morrill  Act,  Nelson  amendment, 
and*^mith-Hughos  Act.  During  this  time,  little  support  has  been 
given  tho  collego  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  although  the  school  was  i 
State  institution. 

In  1927,  howesyer,  Georgia  commenced  to  provide  for^ts  proper 
maintenance,  the  legislature  voting  a biennial  appropriatioo  of 
$100,000  for  (bis  purpose.  An  independent  board  of  trustees  bw 
boon  also  created  for  its  government,  a new  president  has  been  is* 
stalled  as  its, executive  head,  and  the  entire  institution  is  being  rstn^ 
ganizod  into  a cDllegc  of  the  modem  land-grant  college  type. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  conunittM  the  Georgia  Stab 
Industriql  College  was  in  tho  process  of  complete  reorganizatiem. 
The  physical  plarit  was  being  improved,  the  academic  program  ei* 
panded,  the  teaching  staff  increased,  and  the  curricula  revised,  lo 
. this  connection  and  vdth  regard  to  the  facts  developed  in  the  foit- 
going  report,  the  committee  offers  the  following  suggestions  md 
^ recommendations: 

^ That  the  administration  carry  into  effect  its  plans  of  centering  tlw 
objecrives  of  the  college  on  agriculture,' home  economic^,  meobaaie 
arts,  ^d  teacher-training  education  of  a collegiate  level. 

That  until  such  time  as  more  adequate  facilities  are  provided  fir 
realizing  work  of  a standardized  quality  in  the  arts  and  sciensr 
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onmoulft,  tho  institution  ^iscontinuo  ths  granting  of  thu  dsgrooo  o(f 
btohslor  of  srts  and  bachelor  of  science. 

That  the  courses  of  study  in  the  two-year  nonnal  curriculum,  the  . 
pi4yatcs.of  which  receive  State  elemenUry  teachers'  certificates,  be 
increased  in  number  so  as  to  conform  with  the  generally  accepted 
ineecnption  of  work  in  such  ouiyicula. 

That  ail  academic  organization  lie  created  in  the  oollege  consisting 
of  not  less  than  eight  departments  of  instruction,  each  in  charge  of  a 
professor. 

That  an  immediate  capital  outlay  to  provide  laboratories  of  college 
nnk  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  be  made. 

That  a similar  outlay  be  made  for  the  library,  at  least  3,000  books  . 
luilable  for  college  work  being  purchased,  and  that  regular  appro- 
priations be  set  aside  annually  for  Ubrary  purposes  in  the  future. 

That  an  appraisal  of  the  physical  plant  be  made  to  ascertain  its 
nai  value,  that  a properly  ledger  be  kept,  and  annual  inventories 
made  of  the  profferliea  in  tho  future. 

That  a student-accounting  system  be  installed  and  a full-time  regia-  ' 
bar  appointed  to  keep  the  student  records  of  the  institution. 

THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  SCHOOL 

. FOR  NEGROES 

■ * 

Forsyth,  Ca, 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School  for  Negroes  at  . 
Forsyth,  Ga.,  is  not  of  collegiate  grade.  It  is  a school  which  eippba- 
uestrairiingm  productive  agriculture,  in  trade  work,  and  in  home  mak- 
ing. This  school,  located  in  the  heart  of  Georgia’s  negro  population,  ' 
his  been,  rendering  a service  to  the  State  in  giving  some  ’thoroughly 
practical  courses  in  types  of  training  that  will  function  in  the  lives  of  ' 
the  boys  and  girls  when  they  begin  work  in  some  of  the  productive 
mterprises  of  the  State  or  enter  upon  the  work  of  home  making. 

This  school  was  started  a number  of  years  ago  as  a private  school 
by  the  present  principal,  and  the  work  was  successfully  carried  on  by, 
bb  until  1922,  when  he  oflPered  the  school  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  State  legislature  of  that  year  accepted  it  and  made  it  a branch 
of  the  State  university.  In  addition,  to  being  supervised  by  the 
University  of  Georgia,  it  is  under  the  government  of  a board  of  trua. 

Ues  composed  of  10  members.  The  governor  and  the  State  superin- 
todent  of  schpols  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  hoard.  The  other 
li^t  members  are  appointed  by  .the  governor.  ' 

The  school  includes  both  the  elementary  and  high-school  grades. 
Ihe'elemeiitaiy  school  is  organized  on  the  seven-grade  plan  and  the 
high  school  on  the  four-year  basis.  During  the  year  102&-27  there 
362  pupils  eorelled  in  the  elementary  sohool  and  239  in  the  hig)i 
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■chool,  making  a total  of  601  pupils  enrolled  during  the  rcgdlir 
academic  yeai*.  In  addition  to  ^e  work  of  the  regular  session,  thi 
institution  conducts  a sun^mer  school.  •The  enrollment  in  the  snmioff  ' 
session  for  1925-26  was  277. 

Thohigfa  school  is  accredited  by  the  State  department  of  educatin  ' 
as  a four-year  W^h  school,  class  1.  The  agricultural  work  of  the  ■ 
school  is  rated  hi^  by  the  vocational  board  of  the  St^.  Students 
from  school  have  continued  their  education  at  th&  following 
institutions:  Fisk  University,  Atlanta  University,  Spelman  CoUcgn, 
Morris  Brown  University,  and,  Lincoln  University.  * 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  largest  single  source  of  revenue  for  the  school  is  the  amount  of 
money  received  from  the'  sale  of  farm  products.  Five  thousand 
dollars  has  been  received  from  the  State  annually  since  the  school 
was  made  a State  institution.  The  school-  has  never  had  an  endow* 
ment  fund.  Table  41  gives  the  income  from  various  sources  for  the 
last  five  years.  ' 


41.— AmoMfilo/  rtceittd  from  tht  variouo  ooiircm  for  th«  pa$t  ftt  ymn 
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The  total  assured  income  for  the  school  year  up  to  May,.  1927,  ii 
$21,470.  This  will  be  increased  by  additional  farm  s^es  and  possibly 
80(no  additions  from  “other  sources,*'  such  as'gifts.  Of  this  silis, 
$7,454,  or  34.8  per  cent,  came  from  Stat^  and  Federal  soutom; 
.$1,283.60,  or  6 per  ceijit,  from  tuition  charges;  and  $8,101.90,  or  37 
per  cent,  from  net  sales  up  to  May  for  the  school  year  of  1926-27. 
For  the  school  year  1925-26  the  total  income  was  $18,543.10.  Of 
^this  amount,  $1,000,  or  5.4  per  cent,  was  from  student  fees;  and 
$4,333,  or  23  per  cent,  from  net  sales. 

Just  a few  days  before  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee  to  thii 
school,  fire  destroyed  the  main  building  in  which  were  lioused  prac- 
tically all  the  ii^tructional  worit  of,  the  school,,  tho-.  administrativo 
offices,  the  school  library,  and  a^  number  of  donnitoiw  rooms.  Thi 
principal  (at  the  tim^the  survey  committee  vj^sited  ime  school)  bs^ 
secured  'the  use  of  enmehes  and  other  kuildings  for  s^ool  quartan, 
and  was  reorganising  and  adjusting  his  program  so*u  to  carry  ca 
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MM  •chool  work.  Tho  looord  of  students  end  other  pepere  kept  hi 
idiniiiisiretiTe  offices  were  destroyed,  ^ 

The  institution  owns  14  scree  of  lend  just  outside  of  Forsyth,  Gs., 
which  is  Used  ss  s campus.  It  is  valued  at  $4,000.  Tho  school  also 
owns  a farm  of  160  acres  located  not  far  from  the  school.  The  school 
ibo  rente  a farm  containing  251  acres  located  sufficiently  nev  to  be 
operated  by  the  sc^l.  An  annual  rental  charge  of  $400  is  paid  for 
(he  use  of  this  UboT 

There  are  a^umber  of  htune  buildings  on  the  oampua  whi4h  the 
fra  did  not  reach,  but  they  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  buildmg  oontainmg  the  kitchen  and  dining  hall  was 
Moted  in  1904  and  is  valued  at  12,600.  T\^  value  of  the  equipment 
ii  placed  et  1260.  The  principal’s  cottage,  built  in  1922,  is  a one 
tod  a half  atoiy  building,  containing  10  rooms.  It  is  valued  at' 
»,1M,  and  the  equipment  it  oontains  at  II  ,000.  Part-of  this  build- 
ing is  used  for  student  rooms.  The  teaohers*  home,  a one^toiy 
budding,  was  erected  in  1924.  Tt  oontains  7 iooim  and  is  valued  at 
12,500. 

OUier  buildings  on  tl)e  campus  include  a potato-curing  house,  a 
Iwmdiy,  a small  house  used  for  handicraft  instruction,  e oottege,  end 
‘I  bun. 

The  school  ia  very  poorly  equipped  for  the  work  it  undertakes  to 
do.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  old  and  need  repair.  Additional 
buildings  are  nectary,  if  the  school  is  to  continue  the  program  it 
bis  inaugurated.  The  campus  grounds  also  beed.  improvement. 
Ihere  are.no  improved  walks  or  plots  on  the  campus. 


EDUCATliNAL  PROGRAM 

This  school  begins  its  work  with  the  first  elementary  gradtf^and 
continues  instruction  through  the  high-eohool  oourae. 

The  elementaiy  school  enrolls  only  children  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school.  The  county  famishes  $3,000  toward  the  maiutenance  ‘ 
of  the  school.  The  work.of  this  department  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent,  who  visits  the  school  monthly, 
j The  work  in  the  high-school  department  is  based  upon  the  comple- 
lioo  of  the  seven  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Georgia.  A total 
cl  16  luuts  of  woric  is  required  for  the  completion  of  the  four-yoar 
wurses  offered  in  the  high  school.  The  following  subjects  are  taught 
h the  high  school:  A^oulture,  biology,  carpebtiy,  civics,  domeotio 
'Ounce,  general  sciende,  handicraft  .work,  ^toiy,  language,  math^ 
Bitics,  and  trade  cooking. 

The  school  has  nlaiqtainod  in  its  high  school  a four-year  academic  * 
«urae,  a four-year  agri^tural  course,  a three-year  carpentry  course, 

1 1 three-year  trade  couf^,  and  a three-year  home  economics  course. 
UidditioD  to  the  couisea  listed^ abovl^  the  high  school  offers  sufficient 
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normal-eohool  ooursea  to  meet  the'  requirements  of  the  State  depirl> 
ment  for  teacher-training  work  in  high  schools.  Practice  teaching  ■ 
carried  on  in  the  grades.  Those  who  successfully  complete  the  nor^ 
work  are  granted  certificates  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

With  the  exception  of  productive  agriculture, 'the  school  is  not 
equipiied  for  doing  standard  work  in  any  vocational  line.  Since 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  sciences  were  taught, 
the  school  is  without  any  laboratoiy  equipment. 

The  high  school  accepts  both  day  and  boeuding  students.  Nine 
dollars  a month  is  charged  for  room  and  board.  The  enrollment  m 
the  high  school  by  years  for  the  school  year  of  1925-26  is  as  followi: 
Freshman,  104;  sophomore,  69;  junior,  55;  and  senior,  11.  The 
small  size  of  the  senior  class  as  compared  with  the  junior  class  u 
accounted  for  by  the  threq^^ear.  courses  offered  in  the  high  school. 

Table  42  gives  the  enrollment  annually  for  the  past  five  years. 

Table  42. — High-achool  enroUmefU  by  yeara  for  ih$  p<ul  four  yean 
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Table  42  shows  a constant  and  re^lbr  growth,  year  by  year,  in 
the  high-school  department.  The  elementary  school  is  a local  school 
and  consequently  shows  but  little  fluctuation  in  its  enrollment. 

' FACUtTY 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  school  consists  of  14  men  and  womeo, 
^lored.  About  half  this  number  devote  all  or  part  of  their  time 
^ high-school  -teachingA  Four  of  the  high-school  faculty  have 
collie  degrees.  The  principal  has  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  obtained 
at  Fisk  University  in  1896,  and  a master  of  arts  degree  obtained  from 
the  same  school  the  following  year.  The  principal  teaches  psychologj 
in  the  normal  course.  The  teacher  of  mathematics  has  a bachelor 
of  arts  degree  from  the  Johnson  C.  Smith  Univertity,  CharlotU, 
N.  C.  Another  teacher  holds  a Jbachelqr  of  artS  degree  from  Shav 
University,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. ' He  teaches  English,  French,  and 
Latin.  Another  teacher  has  a bachelor  of  arts^d^^ 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University.  He  teaches  vocational 'subjects' and 
ch^istiy. 

Four  of  the  teachers^re  in  their  second  year  of 'service.  Hu 
others  have  been  with  tlm  school  for  from  6 to  20  years.  Aocoidiog 
to  information  furnished  the  survi^  committee  the  teaching  load  ii 
heavy.  The  inatruotors  haveT  very  few  free  periods,  and  some  of  ^ 
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«}b8s«8  a^e  large.  Two  of  the  laboratory  cltisses  had  more  than  40 
pupils  enrolled.  * • ^ 

The  salaries  of  high-school  teachers  are  $1,200.  One  teacher  who  ' 
hu  administrative  work  receivea^t 1,600.  The  prindpal  of  the 
school  receives  a salary  of  $2,100.  / 

' EQUIPMENT  . * 

All  the  laboratories  and  the  school  library  were  destroyed  by  the 
fire  which  burned  the  main  building;  consequently  the  school  was 
without  these  educational  facilities  at  the  time  the  survey  committee 
riaited  the  school. 

The  school  is  \rithout  a gymnasium,  but  outdoor  sports  are  encour- 
aged. All  the  athletic  activities-of  the  school  are  under  the  control 
of  the  faculty.  All  extracurricular  activities  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  faculty  and  are  carried  on  m a part  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

e 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  survey  committee  is  much  impressed  with  the  service  that  this 
school  has  rendered  to  the  negro  yo\|^  of  Georgia.  It  has  provided 
' opportunities  for  secondary  |^d  vocational  types  of  work  to  many 
boys  and  girls  vrho  would  otherwise  have  o^y  the  most  limited 
opportunities  for  educational  training.  The  vision  shovm  in  founding 
this  type  of  school  as  a private  instituti^on  in  this  section  and  for  its 
development  as  a private  enterprise  is  to  be  commended. 

Productive  work  in  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a very  successful 
manner  on  the  school  farm.  The  boys  are  given  thorough  and 
practical  training  in  growing  and  marketing  farm  and  gard^  products 
ind  in  poultry  raising.  This  work  is  of  a first-rate  character,  and 
the  operation  of  the  farm  is  successfully  managed.  ** 

The  school  does  not  have  the  facilities  .for  rither4heoiy  or  labora- 
tory courses  in  agriculture.  The  same  situation  exists  with  reference 
to  the  academic,  vocational,  and  home  economics  courses.  Buildings 
tod  equipment  are  lacking  for  carrying  on  the  high-Mhool  work. 
Properly  equipped  with  a physical  plant  and  a well-qualified  teaching 
staff,  t^  school  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  State  in  offering 
itandard  *high-school  work,  together  with  subjects  of  a practical 
type,  and  in  the  bettw  preparation  of  negro  teachers  in  the  summer  * 
oourses.  . 

According  to  information  fnniished  the  soiTey  committee,  60  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  coimty  in  which  this  school  is  located  is 
Mgro,  and  86  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  owned  by'negroes.  The  need 
lor  a school  of  the  type  started  at  ForsytWs  apparent,  hot  under  the 
present  conditions  it  is  handicapped  in  its  attempt  to  realise  its 
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objectiFes.  Th«  Buirej  makes  the  follo^^g  recommendationt  ftr 
the  improvement  of  the  school:  i . 

' That  the  institution  be  completely  separated  from  the  State 
university  and’  that  its.  government  be  lodged  in  an  independeat 
board  of  trustees. 

^ That  the  Sta^  of  Georgia  increase  to  a laige  extent  its  approprii* 
tion  fol*  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  funds  be  also  provided  , 
for  capital  outlayd  in  order  to  build  up  an  adequate  physical  plant. 

That  provisions  be  made  for  the  replacement  of  .equipment  dt- 
stroyed  by  fire,  particularly  with  r^ard  to  the  scientific  laboratoriet 
and  the  library. 

That  proper  facilities  be  provided  for  work  in  all  the  vocatioiul 
departments. 

GEORGIA  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

. • Albany t Ga, 

« « 

The  Georgia  Normal  and  Agricultural  College,  located  at  Albaaj, 
Ga.,  18  a State-controlled  institution,  a branch  of  the  University  d 
Georgia.  It  has  been  a State  school  for  only  the  past  nine  years.  It 
was  founded  by  its  present  president  in  1904,  as  the  Albany  Bible 
and  Manual  Training  Institute.  The  founder  of  this  school  succeeded 
in  interesting  some  philanthropic  people  in  the  project,  with  the  result 
that  be  secured  gifts  from  them  for  the  erection  of  the  principal 
buildings.  The  purpose*  of  the  founder  in  establishing  thi^  school 
was  to  provide,  educational  training  of  a vocational  and  practicel 
academic  type  for  a group  whose  need  for  training  was  great,  but  for 
whom  there  existed  only  the  most  meager  educational  opportunitioa 

In  1917  the  State  legislature  enacted  a law  providing  for  the  estah 
lishment  of  a State  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  normal  school  for 
negroes,  and  a coDiroission,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  was  i 
member,  was  appointed  to  determine  a location.  After  careful  con* 
aideration,  it  was  decided  to  take  over  the  Albany  Bible  and  Manual 
Training  Institute,  located  in  a part  of  the  State  with  a large  nogro 
population,  and  to  make  it  the  State  agricultural,  industrial,  ami 
normal  school  called  for  in  the  law.  Arrangemente  to  this  efloot 
wem  completed,  and  the  Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training  InstitnU 
became  in  1918  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Agricultural  College,  aid 
was.ozganized  as  a branch  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  foundir 
pf  the  mhpol  became  the  president  of  the  new  State  school  Tks 
> ' • objective  of  the  institution  has  not  been  changed,  and  the  sohod 

^ continues, to,  etpiihasize  practical  courses,  including  teacher>trainiflg 
’♦werk.  " • ^ 

The  echool  is  operated^under  the  somewhat  ill-defined  auspices  d 
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Steto  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
(hiiveraity  of  Qeori^a  are  ex  officio  memberB.  In  addition  to  the  ex 

do  members/  there  are  nine  members  appointed  by  the  governor 
(or  terms  of  3 and  5 years.  Of  the  present  personnel,  10  aro  white  men 
■nd  1,  the  president,  is  colored.  Four  of  the  trustees  live  in  Northern 
States.  All  other  members  of  the  board  reside  in  Georgia. 

The  institution  maintains  a junior  college  with  normal  courses,  a 
foaryear  high  school,  and  an  elementary  school  of  seven  grades. 
The  latter  is  made  up  chiefly  of  county  pupils  and  is  used  as  an 
observation  and  practice  school  for  the  teacher-training  courses.  All 
of  the  industrial  work  is  carried  on  in  the  high  school.  In  1926-27 
(he  enrollment  consisted  of  494  students  distributed  as  follows:  36  in 
the  junior  college,  211  in  the  high  school,  and  248  in  the  elementary 
division. 

3oth  the  normal  school  and  the  high  school  are  on  the  approved 
list  of  schools  of  the  State  department  of  education.  One  student 
who  completed  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  entered  Michigan 
University  as  a sophomore.  Several  of  the  graduates  of  the  high- 
lehool  department  have  entered  Michigan,  Northwestern,  Lincoln, 
and  Howard  Universities. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  major  source  of  income  for  this  school  is  State  appropriatpu. 
Table  43  below  gives  the  income  of  the  school  for  the  past  four  yean, 
by  years. 

TABiiB  43. — Inccmt 
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The  first  State  appropriation,  for  the  year  1918-19,  was  16,000. 
Each  year  this  sum  has  been  gradually  increased  until  it  amounted  to 
120,000  in  1926-26.  The  same  amount  was  appropriated  in  1926-27. 
The  sum  of  $17,600  of  State  money  is  for  use  in  sustaining  the  work 
dining  the  regular  school  year,  and  $2,600  appropriated  by  the  State 
a (o  be  used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  summer  school.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  the  State  department  of  education,  contributed  ■ 
I860  under  the.  Smith-Hughes  law  toward  the  training  of  vocational 
tSMhers. 

For  each  of  the  years  1926-26  and  1920-27  the  State  appropriations 
Amounted  to  practically  60  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  the  school. 
tt[  1926-26  the  donations  r^ved  by  the  school  amounted  to  ahnost 
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\40  per  oent  of  the  total  income.  Student  fees  for  this  year  amoimti4  ' 
to  less  than  1 per  cent.  The  student  fees  for  192^-27  amounted  io 
■ 2M  per  cent.  Np  tuition  fee  is  charged  students  living  in  OeoisUi 
hmVever,  an  entrance  fee  of  12,  an  athletic  fee  of  $3,  a medical  iee  J i 
$6  are  charged  all  students.  A $2  fee  is  charged  for  laboratory  oouism. 
Boys  are  charged  112  per  month  for  board  and  room,  and  girls  |H. 

The  gifts  to  the  institution  came  almost  wholly  from  individutli 
whom  the  president  has  interested  jn  the  work4hat  the  school  is  doing. 
The  gifts  for  the  year  1926-27,  up  to  May,  1927,  amounted  to  112,604, 
or  37  per  cent  of  the  annual  income  for  that  year. 

The  admim'stration  of  the  school  under  the  board  of  trustees  is  in 
the  control  of  the  president.  'He  has  to  assist  him'  in  this  work  i 
dean,  a bookkeeper,,  and  a stenographer.  A new  system  of  book- 
keeping and  student  accounting  is  now  being  installed  which  is  ex- 
pected to  correct  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  survey  coin* 
mitt^  in  readily  obtaining  detailed  and  complete  information  as  to 
receipte  and  expenditures  and  individual  student  records.  Tbs 
financial  accounts  of ‘the  school  are  balanced  monthly  and  audited 
annually  by  offidal  representatives  of  the  State. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  campus  contains  10  acres  of  ground  located  justoutside  of  tho 
town  of  Albany.  There  are  also ’90  acres  additional,  used  by  the 
school  as  an  experiment  farm.  This  farm  of  100  acres-was  purchased 
by  the  school  in  1901  for- 110,000.  No  valuation  has  been  placed 
upon  it  since  that  time,  but  surrounding  developments  indicate  that 
it  has  advanced  greatly  in  value. 

'There  are  six  buildings  on  the  campus,  one  of  which,  the  new  men’i 
dormitory,  is  under  coQstruction.  At  the  time  ojf  the  visit  of  the 
Burvey  committee  the  roof  was  being,  completed.  It  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  with  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall  (1927).  It  is  a three- 
. story  brick  budding  containing  62  rooms,  and  is  being  erected  at  a 
•cost  of  135,000.  The  present  men's  donnitoiy,  erected  in  1919,  is  a 
two-stoiy  building  containing  15  rooms,  and  vdued  at  17,600.  The 
women’s  dormitory  is  three-story  building  erected  in  1913.  It 
contains  32  rooms.  A ^nation  of  $20,000  is  placed  on  this  building. 

The  administration  building  was  erected  in  1923.  It  is  a three- 
atory  building  with  13  rooms.  TWelve  rooms  are  used*for  recitatioB 
puipt^  and  one  as  a school  library.  The  construction  cost  of  thii 
building  was  $40,000.  Caroline  ball,  named  for  the  donor,  is  a two* 
atory  building  erected  in  1917.  It  contains  14  rooms,  11  used  ai 
^ olasaropms,  1 as  a laboratory,  and  2 as  offices.  There  is  also  a farm 
. oottaga  valued  at  $750.  ^ , 

The  total  valuation  placed  on  all  the  buildings  on  the  farm  ao4 
•ampua  and.iitcm<liio$  the  equipn^t  of  each  is  $133,260.  ' Tha  t9t||) 
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TtluatioD  of  the  ph3rsical  plant  is  hated  at  1150,000/  This  valuatioii 
is  based  upon  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  and  the  construction  of 
the  buildings.  The  total  vduation  placed  upon  the  property  seems 
to  be  low.  The  insurance  carried  upon  the  property  amounts  to 
961,400.  The  State  holds  the  titles  to  the  property  and  to  the  insur* 
ance  and  pays  one-half  of^e  premium  on  the  insurance. 

The  State  has  given  nothing  toward  the  physical  plant.  The 
money  for  both  grounds  and  buildings  has  come  through  donations 
secur^  by  the  founder  and  president  of  the  school.  Some  of  the 
money  has  been  giv.en  by  individuals  and  some  of  it  has  come  as  a 
result  of  church  appropriations.  The  president  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  extent  to  which  he  has  interested  Individuals  and  philanthiiopio 
Agencies  in  th©  enterprise' to  which  he  is  devoting  his 'life. 

Ihnprevement  of  the  grounds  is  needed  to  make  them  more  attrao* 
tive.  Some  trees,  better  walks,  and  improved  yards  would  give  the 
campus  a much  more  attractive  appearance.  The  buildings  are' in  a 
fair  state  of  repair,  although  some  of  the  rooms  are  not  so  dean  nor 
kept  in  as  orderly  a condition  as  they  should  be.  Sanitary  conditions 
are  adequate  throughout  the  school  plant  with  the  exception  of  the 
men's  dormitory.  This,  however,  will  be  corrected  when  the  new 
dormitory  is  completed.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  better 
fire  protection.  Dormitories  especially  should  be  better  protected 
bj  installing  a number  of  fire  extinguishers. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  purposes  for  which  this  institutio'n  was  founded  are  concen- 
trated chiefly  in  the  high-school  work  and'  the  college  courses  in 
teacher  training.  Admission  to  the  normal  school  and  college . 
courses  requires  the  eom^etion  of  the  work  offered  in  a ^egulai; 
four-year  high  school.  If  the  applicant  is  not  a graduate  of  a high' 
•chool  on  the  i^redited  fist  of  the  State  department  of  education,  ' 
ha  is  required  to  take  an  entrance  exanupation  at  the  schooh  Most 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  coqrsee  of  college  grade  are  graduates 
of  the  high-school  department  of  the  school.  An  apphc&nt  for 
•dmission  to  college  courses  must  present  16  units  of  work  in  approved 
tubjucte.*  ' Conditioned  students  are  accepted  provided  they  lacl(  not 
more  than  two  unite  of  meeting  the  entrance  requirements.  These 
conditions  must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  second  semester. 

.The  completion  of  the  normal  school  and  junior' coffege  cdurisee' 
requires  t4ro  years  of  work  above  the  four-yea/high  school.  A total  of 
M semester  hours  of  work  is  required  in  each  of  these  courses.  The 
normal  course  offers  educational  training  and  practice  to  thdse  who 
desits  to  bedome  teachers  in  ^e  elementary  schools  ‘of  the  State. 
The  course  ia  planned  to  meet  the  requiremente  of  the  State  depart* 
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ment  6f  education,  and  the  graduates  of  this  course  are  entitled  ^ 
•State  certificates.  The  required  subjects  in  the  norQial  school  tie; 
Hi8t<^  of  education,  elementary  psychology  and  child  study 
principles  of  teaching,  industrial ’arts,  educational  psychology,  aw- 
ology,  technical  grammar,  'general  methods,  and  observation  end 
practice  teaching.  ^ ^ • 

The  junior  college  curriculum  includes  courses  in  English,  math#- 
raati(S  (college  dgebra,  solid  geometry,  and  trigonometry),  biology, 
chen^try,  physics,  and  history.  The  elective  subjects  are  languiga 
(Latin,  Spamsh,  French,  German),  science  (astronomy,  geology, 
Eoology),  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  and  agronomy. 

The  junior  college  also  ofl’ers  three  vocational  courses,  each  rwjuir* 
ing  graduation,  .frorn  high  school  for  admission.  ‘ The  two-year 
commercial  course  is  designed  to  prepare  for  oflice  work  m the  capaei^ 
of  bookkeepere,  stenographers,  and  clerks.  This  'couree  includes  the 
following  subjects:  Shorthand,  t^ewriting,  English  and  grarimiar, 
cominercial  geography,  commercial  law,  bookkeeping,  general  office 
practice,  and  spelling  and  composition.  Many  bf  these  subjects^ 
of  high-school  level  and  should  not  receive  a college  credit.  In  'thh 
course  preparation  for  such  civU-sprvice'  positions  aft  ore  to  be  found 
in  post  offices  and  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  is  emphasized. 

A tw4>y^  normal  course  is  planned  to  prepare* teachere  for  home 
economics  in  the  pubbc  schools  and  for  home  demonstration  agents. 
The  course  ineludes  classes  in  nutrition,  child  care  and  training, 
child  psychology,  home  management,  clothing  and  applied  dwign! 
and  general  and  specific  methods.  The  college  courses  in  agrjcultiin 
are  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teachere  of  agriculture  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  law.  The*  courses  offered  include  agronomy,  ent(h 
mology,  horticulture,  botany,  and  farm  management.  .Field  practks 
is  required  in  connection  with  these  courses’  In  both  the  high-acbool 
and  the  normal-school  depnrtmente, 'emphasis 'is  placed  on  practiesl 
types  of  courses.  Both  the  agricultural  and  industrial  work  be^ 
in  the  sixth  grade  and  run  through  the  high  school. 

The  school  ha^  provided  a five-year  cpurse  in  piano  instruotioB. 
This  course  is  open  to  pupils  by  s'pecial  arrangement. 

The  summer  school  is  conducted  for  the  sjiecific  purpose  of  pn>- 
viding  training  courses  for  teachers.  - The  following  courses  w 
offered:  Primary  methods,  games,  and  plays,  intermediate  metbocb 
in  arithmetic  and  English,  intermediate  methods  in  civics  and  histoiy," 
intermediate  methods  in  reading  and  geography,  introductioo  to 
education,  cla^room  management,  tests  and  measurements,  diiM 
p^cholqgy,  • domestic  science,  home  economies,  manual  arts,  ind 
agricidture.  Under  the  .title  of  extension  work,*  membera  of  tbi 
teaching  staff*  of  the  school  are  assigned  to  work  • in  different  cwti* 


munities  to  furmsh  leadership  in  the  organization  of  .teachers'  ioith 
iutes,  farmers’  institutes,  mothers'  clubs,  and  canning  olubs. 
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ENROLLMENT  • 

• » M 

Table  44  ^vea  the  enrollment  of  the  echool  for  the  past  five  yean.* 
In  this  table,  for  the  year  1926-2'?,  all  students  carrying  any  high- 
school  subjects  are  classified  as  high-school  students. 

. • Tabu  44. — BnrMmani 
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Table  44  shows  an  upward  tendency  in  the  enrollment  in  iihe*high- 
flcbopl  and  college  departments  comparable  with  the  increasing 
'facilities  of  the  school. 

The  day  students  in  both  the  high-schodl  and  college  department# 
numb^  slightly  more  than  the  boarding  students.  * Of  the  148 
boarding  students,  68  are  girls  and  76  are  boys.  In  these  two  de- 
partments  Ihe  gmls  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  boys,  especially 
in^the  high  school,  where  they  number  almost  two  to  one. 

/ih#re  are  35  students  doing  work  above  the  four-y^ar  high  schooL 
Twenty-one  of  these  are  enrolled  in’  the  normal  school  for  te^her- 
trainiiig  cour^.  The  remaining  14  are  enrolled  in  the  junior  coUege 
.courses.  Thirty-three  students  *are  taking  piano  instniotion.  *No 
degrees  are  granted  by  this  school. 

‘ FACULTY  ' 

» ^ * 

The  teaching  staff  for  courses  *above  the  four-year  high  school  ia 
wmposed  of  five  members,'  all  of  whom  teach  both  college  and  high- 
echool  classes.  There  are  four  men/and  one  woman.  Table  46  gives 
the  training  of  each  of'' these  teachers. 

Tabli  46. — Training  of  faeulty 
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Lincoln  Unlwsltj ........ 

Morebouse  College 

A.  M.  (honorary) . 
A.  M 

Central  (?oUe#i. 

Morehouee  College. 
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HostoD  Unlycrslty. 
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Chicago  Unlranliy. 
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RwIcUaB  Oolleie .TT.... 

1 aommer. ........ 

A.B..,. 

Johman  C.  Biiitth 
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Each  member  of  the  teaching  staff  hold's  a bachelor's  degree.  For 
crfl^e  teaching  more  graduate  degrees  from  the  larger  univeisitiea 
•n  needed..  Those  five  teachers,  accbrding  to  the  order  in  which 
<4hey  are  listed  in  Table  46,  have  charge  of  the  instruction  offered  in 
mathematics,  English,  science,  language#,  and  teachw  training. 
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Salaries  paid  by  the  institution  to  the  members  of  the  juaiw  I 
{^college  faculty  are  jneager  and  not  in  conformity  with  the  dutiii 
assigned'.  Of  the  five  teachers,  four  receive  pnly  11,000  anliua)tr  i 
' , . and  one  $720.  Perduisites  in  the  form  of  board  are  allowed  ths 
teacher  receiving  $720  and  one  of  the  teachers  receiving  $1,000.  TTie 
premdent  of  the  school  receives  a salary  of  $3,obo  annually.  It  b 
obvious  that  the  highest  type  of  collide  instruction  can  not  be  secuwd. 
from  teachers  being  paid  such  small  corap^finsation  and  the  sur?«’ 
committee  is  of  the  'opinion  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
raise  the  scale  of  salariM  of  the  entire  faculty  in  the  junior  coll<^ 
Three  of  the  teachers  in  the  junior  college  have  heavy  student  dock* 
hour  loads,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  teach  in  both  the  college  and  in 
the  high  ’school.  According  to  their  leaching  schedfules,  one  has  a load 
of  666  student  clock-hours  per  week,  another  596  hours,  the  third 
695  hours,  the  fourth  385  hours,  and  the  fifth  36rhouis.  Long  houif 
of  teaching  per  week  have  also  been  imposed  on  these  teachere,  one 
having  classroom  work  of  28  hours,  another  26,  the  third  25,  the 
fourth  18,  and  the  fifth  16.  Thus  it  is  seen  thal  not  less  than  three 
out  of  the  five  members  of  the  junior  oolfege  staff  are  so  overburdened 
wth  work  that  efficiency  is  menaced.  The  sizes  of  the' classes  in  the 
junior  college  are  below  the  leverage,  due  to  the  am^l  enrollment  In 
this  divisfon.  In  1926-27,  college  classes  numbered  11,  of  which  os« 
contained  11  students,  four  13  students,  one  17  students,  and  fira 
22  students. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

There  are  no  separate  funds  for  library  and  science  equipment 
^ Hojvever,  the ‘school  furnishes  the  survey  committee  information 
showing  that  $600  for  permanent  equipment  and  $3,360  for  suppliM 
had  been  spent  on  the  science  laboratories  during  the  past  five  yewB. 

^ The  science  laboratories  end  equipment  are  inadequate  even  for 
standard  high-whool  science  work.  This  deficiency  should  be  con 
reeled  at  once  in  order  not  to  invalidate  the  rating  of  the  high  school 
The  library  is  for  short  of  standard  requirements.  It  containi 
about  1,600  volume^.  A number  of  magazines  are  taken.  The 
school  .reports  an  annual  expenditure  for  the  past  five  years  of  $300 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  library.  A teacher  acts  as  Ubrariail. 

. EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

' * Athletic'activitiee  ar?tipder  the  control  of  the  faculty,  agisted  bj 
a student  council.  Organized  outdoor  a^iletic  games  are  encouraged 
by  the  faculty.  Students  playing  on  any  of  the  teams  must  be  suc- 
cessfully caning  on  all  their  class  worf.  The  iohool  does  not  hold 
• membership  in  any  State  or  sectidhal  organizaUon.  ' 

The  school  maintains  an  organized  Sunday  school,  a Y,  M.  C.  L, 

® C.  A.  The  school  also-  mamtains  a department  for  the 

teaiuing^ofSunday-aolipol  workers.^  * 
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An  organized  band  under  the  leadership  of  a member  of  the  faculty 
is  one  of  the  important  student  organizations. 

P 

" . CONCLU^ONS 

Ihe  survey  committee  believes  that  the  State  fegislature  acted 
wisely- and  for  jhe  best  interest,  of  the  State  in  making  this  school 
I State  institution  for  furnishing  secondary  school  opportunities  to 
negro  youths,  and  for  providing  training  coursessior  negro  teachers. 
The  present  physical  plant  and  equipment'  have  been  devdoped 
without  expense*  to  the  State.  For  a comparatively  smkll  additional 
annual  expenditure  for  operating  expenses  and  equipment  the  State 
can  have  a school  equipped  for  doing  creditable  work  of  a secondary 
character  and  for  the  prepeu-ation  of  negro  teachers. 

(^nsid^ing  the  great  need  for  secondary  educational  opportu^ 
nit&  fo'r  ihe  ne|;ro  nien  and  women  of  this  section  bf  Georgia,  and 
also  the  need  for  trained  negro  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  limited  funds  of  the  school,  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  institution  upon  the  secondary  school . 
curriculum  and  the  two-year  normal  course  following  the  four-year 
high  school.  In  this  connection  and  with  the  other  facts  developed 
in  the  foregoing  report,  the  followii^  recommendations  are  made:- 
-'That  the  junige  college  be  abandoned  and  work  in  the  institution 
^ve  the  high'sehool  level.be  confined  to  the  teacher- training 
curriculum. 

That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  instructional  staff  of  the  school  is 
limited,  the  courses  of  study  be  reorganized  for  the  purpose  of  cur- 
tailing "them  to  conform  to  the  available  facilities. 

That  as  the  equipment  for  sciences  is  extremely  limited,  the  offering 
in  these  subjects  be  reduced,  particularly  in  the  normal  school,  which 
.should  be  confined  to  one  year’s  work  in  biology  and  obemistiy. 

That  the  commercial  course  of  a. college  level  be  discontinue  and 
that  the  work  of  this  type  be  offered  only  in  the  secondtuy  department. 

That  the  faculty  be  strengthened  and  that  the  qualifications  and 
training  of  the  members  be  increased  to  conform  to  standard  re- 

• (juirements. 

That  a good  course  in  English  composition  be  substituted  for  the 
oouree  in  technical  grammar  in  the  teacHer-training  curriculum. 

That  the  heavy  teaching  loads  imposed  on  the  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  be  substantially  reduced,  both  as  regards  studebt 

* dock  hours  and  hours  per  week  of  teaching. 

That  the  institution  extend,  as  far  as  possible,  its  extension  worlt« 
particularly  with  r^ard  to  the  organization  of  fanners’  institutes, 

. 'mothers*  clubs,  teachers’  institutes,  and  canning  clubs. 

That  salaries  be  placed  on  a higher  level. 
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Cpmirra.-IntrodoclIaiHT^Iimnoos  f^lranUy,  LoubvUI*- Lincoln  lofUtoto  oT  Cmlarky,  LIteola 
RI<U» 

Negro  higher  education  in  Kentucky  is  in  a state  of  flux,  and  if 
progress  is  to  be  made  incri(ased  interest  and  progressive  leadership 
must  be  developed. 

Two  institutions  in  the  State  were  included  in  this  survey, 
f.  Simmons  University  at  Louisville  and  Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky, 
located  a short  distance  outside  of  the  limits  of  this  city.  While  the 
Slate’s  negro  land-grant  college,  which  did  not  participate  ifi  the 
survey,  Is  centrally  situated,  the  conc-pntralJon  of  these  other  colleges 
in  practically  the  same  city  obviously  constitutes  an  unsatisfactory 
geographical  distribution.  Both  the  far  eastern  and  western  parts 
of  Kentucky  are  in  need  of  negro  institutions  of  higher  learning,  il 
proper  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  entire  colored  population. 

The  number  of  negroes  obtaining  higher  education  in  Kentucky 
is  extremely  limited.  With  215,800  negro  inhabitant^,  only  71  are 
classified  as  college  students  in  the  two  institutions  surveyed,  or 
three  students  to  each  10,000  population.  Only  two  other  States, 
Arkansas  and  Delaware,  have  such  a low  proportion  of  negro  inhabit- 
taU  enrolled  in  colleges.  Tips  situation  is  not  due  to  the  failure  to 
develop  secondary  schools  for  the  race,  as  the  statistics  show  that 
^ Kentucky  has  made  unusu^  progress  in  proviifing  preparatory 
education  for  its  negro  population.  According  to  the  latest  statistics, 
there  are  122  negroes  attending  high  schools  in  the  State  for  each 
10,000  inhabitants,  as  compared  with  186  white  students  per  10,000 
white  population,  which  totals  2,300,000. 

The  State  department  of  education  does  not  have  a deflnite 
standard  basis  for  the  accreditingN^f  , negro  higher  educational 
institutions,  maintains  no  regular  list  of  approved  negro  colleges, 
and  conducts  no  examinations  of  them.  While  the  State  grants 
teachers'  certificates  to  graduates  of  one  of  the  colleges  surveyed,  a 
rating  of  its  teacher-training  work  *i&  not  made  through  an"  actual 
/ appraisal  or  inspection.  ' ' * - 

.Appropriations  made  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  for  the  support  of 
negro.higher  education  for  the  biennium  ending  in  June,  1928,  total 
1228,600.  /' 
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S/AfAfO/VS  UNIVERSITY 


Sifmnohs  University,  a chartered  institution 'located  in  the  ci^o(  ■ 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  founded  in  1873  by  the  General  Association  of 
Colored  Baptists  of  Kentucky’as  the  Kentucky  Normal  and  Theologl 
cal  Institute.  1884  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Baptist  SUto  ! 
University,  under  which  tiUo  it  was  operated  until  1918,  when  it  wm  i 
renamed  Simmons  University.  | 

Control  of  the  institution  is  vested  ih  a board  of  trustees  compoiad 
’ of  12  members  elected  by  the  Colored  Baptists'  Association,  Tho 
length  of  term  of  each  member  is  four  years,  three  being  chosen  annu* 
ally.  Eleven  of  the  trustees  are  ministers  of  the  Colored  Baptist 
Church,  and  one  is  a layman,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  board.  With 
the  exception  pf  a single  member  from  Cincinnati,  Ohiot,  thp  board  n 
•made  up  entirely  of  residents  of  Kentucky%  All  are*  negroea.  The 
institution  also  has  an  advisory  board  composed  of-whhe  membera  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  several  Of  yhom  are  leading  educators  and  clergy* 
men  of  the  State. 

Simmons  University  conducU  a .liberal  arts  coUego,  a theolo^ 
department,  and  a preparatory  school.  Tepcher-training  is  incorpo* 
rated  as  a part  of  the  college  cuiriculunv-„  Jn  1920-27  there  Were  en- 
rolled Z7  students  in  the  college,  none, in  tfi  theological  depurtiftent, 

- and  106  in  the  s^ndary  school,  the  totpl  being  182.  -The  institution 
has  been  recognized  as  a standard  college  by  the  Een^ky£tateJ)o* 

• parlment  of  Education  since  1920.-  Several  graduates’  who  hold 
bachelor  deuces  from  Simmons  University,  have  been  accepted  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  where  they  have  received  advanced  , 
degrees  after  one  year’s  work.  Another  student,  who  was  admitted  to 
Brown  University,  secured  p master's  degree. 

. ADMINISTRATION  • , • ' 

^ Title  to  the  property  of  the  institution  is  held  by  the  General  .^sao* 
ciatiOn  of  Colored  Baptists  of  Kentucky.  At  present  a trust  company 
of  Louisville  holds  a blanket  mortgage  of  176,000  on  the  land  and  jm- 
proyoments  of  Simmons  University,  a portion  of  this  indebtedn«. 
having  been  mcujred  in  the  erection  of  a new  boys’  dormitory  in 
1924.  Insurance  is  earned  on  tho  buildings  and  equipment  to  the 
amount  of  $170,860.  ’ . ' • 

A subscription  campaign  to  raise  $20,000  among  the^folor^  Bap- 
tista  of  ^0  State  is  now  bedng  conducted  for*the  purpose  of  liquidatinf 
the  institution 's  indebtedness.  The  advisory  board  of  white  Baptists 
have  agreed  to  arrange  for  a subscription  M $80,000,  providing  $20,000 
is  secured.  Officers  of  Simmons’  University  report  that  $6,600  of  tbs 
^eceeaary  amount  has  been  contributed.  * • 
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Tliepnncip&l  sources  of  income  of  the  institution  nre  church  nppro* 
pristions  and  student  fees.  Its  financial  records  show  an  annual 
operatinfr  deficit,  which  has  been  largely  met'  through  bank  loans  and 
interest-bearing  notes.  In  1923-24  the  institution  made  bank  loana 
amounting  to  19,797;  in  1924-25  similar  loans  totaled  $4,921,  and  its 
bftltnce  sheet  of  April  30,  1927,  records  bank  loans,  notes;  and  other 
loans  amounting  to  $11,673, 

The  total  income  of  Simmons  University  for- 1 926-27,  ns  shown  by 
Table  1,  was' $.39,718.  Of  this  income,  22.9  per  cent  was  derived 
from  church  appropriations,  ^.1  per<aent  from  student  fees,  and  33  / 
per  cent  from  other  sources.  Church  appropriations  for  the  support/ 
of  U»A  institution  have  been  a variablo  ejuantity  'from  year  lb  year/ 
As  a result  its  fin'^ces  are  on  a somewhat  unstable  basis.  / 

The  annual  tuition  charged  to  studenta  by  thq  institution  is  $45.- ' 

Table  1,— /r»car?$r  o/  ihe  MtiiiTnii/y 
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ranUif  * *“**^*P*^®B*  130,000. cun p*J|m  Ntog  ronduried  by  lb«  loniluuoo.  bonk 

* 

The  accounts  of  the  institution  seem  to  be  well  kept  and  are  audited 
annually  by  certified  public  accountanU  employed  by  the  board  of' 
tnisU^.  Monthly  balance  sheets  are  furnished  to  the  General 
Association  of  Colored  Baptbts  o(  Kentucky.  Up  to  1926-27 
Simmons  University  had  no  endowment  fund.  In  tlm  year  -it 
reported  an  acqubition  of  ap^endo\^ent  of  $6T,150. 

While  the'fundamcntal  forms  for  keeping '8tiiden,t  records  are  in 
use  at  the  institution,  improvements  may  be  made  in  the.  system. 
The  blank  for  the  transcript  of  Irccprdy  is  in  need  of  expansion  as  to 
detail,  and  the  report  to  students  bn  weir 'academic  work  b not  ade- 
quate. Apparently  little  check  b keptrbn  class  attendance. 

The  institution  owns  approximately  5 acres  of  land  situated  within  ' 
the  corporate  iimits  of  the  ci^y  of  Loubville.  " Its  value  b'estimatbd 
•t  173,965  by  the  trust  company  holding  aj^'ortgoge  on  the  property. 
Four  ^nd  one-half* acres  ore  us^  as  a caii^s,  while  the  remainder, 
upon  which  are  located  a number  of  cot§i|^eB,  b rented  lor  $2,966 
iQDually.  . 

a * / * # » I » 

TTie  plant  comprises  four  main  buiJdii^^with  an  estimated  value  ' 
of  $130,487,  They  include  an  administration  Jnrilding,  a bo^'  ‘ 
dennitoiy;  a girls*  dormitoiyi  n^d  a chapet  The  adminlatretion 
292W-28 — , -'V,  . ' 
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building  is  an  old  stnioture,  the  date  of  its  erectfon  being  unknown  * 
The  girls’  dor/nitrtry  was  built  in  1908  and  the  boys’  dormitoiy  h 
1924.  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick  construction,  but  only  tf«  j 
ar^  fire  resisting.  Fire  protection,  however,  is  afforded  the  studente  , ' 
as  the  institution  observes  the  fire  regulations  of  the  oi(y  of  LouisvilU,  * 
A caretaker  has  charge  of  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  groundi 
’ Students  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  janitor  and  other  work  nee* 
essary  to  keep  the  campus  and  the  buildings  in  an  orderly  condition 


> PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


. The  maintenance  of  a preparatoiy  school  is  not  required  by  tha- 
college  charter  of  Simmons  University.  Under  its  present  organi- 
zation  the  college  and  secondary  school  are  not  kept  separate  and 
distinct,  the  same  buildings  being  used  'for  both  departments,  the 
finances  not  being  segregated  and  six  members  of  the  college  facul^ 
teaching  in  the  high  school.  Instruction  is  so  arranged,  however, 
that  college  ^d  high>school  students  do  not  attend  the  same  loctuia, 
recitation,  and  laboratory  classes. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

Graduates  of  the  Simmons  University  secondary  school  an 
admitted  to  its  college  without  examination.  This  high*  school  a 
not  accredited  by  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Education. 

Other  applicants  for  admission  must  present  certificates  from  Ihi 
principals  of  the  high  schools  previously  attended  by  them,  showing 
the  completion  of  15  units,  of  which  3 units  should  be  im  English,  2 in 
mathematics,  and  1 in  histoiy.  | 

Candidates  presenting^  13  high-school  units  are  admitted  condi- 
tioned in  2 units,  ighich  must  be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  the  fresh- 
man ye^.  The  records  of  the  institution  show  that*no  conditioned 
.students,  with  the  exception  *of  one  in  1924-25,  have  Entered  the 
college  during  the  past  five  years.  All  students  are  .required  to  take 

intelligence  tests  prior  to  admission. 

•»  « 

GRADUATION,  REQUIREMENTS 

* 

In  its  college  of  liberal  arts,  Simmons  University 
tomary  four-year  curricula  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  •bach* 
-eloE  o4  science  degrees,  the  four-year  education  course  being  included 
in  a major.  In  addition,  two-year  teacher-training,  premedical,  and 
predental  courses  are  provided.  The  theological  department  offered 
three  courses,  each  three  yoars  in  length,  one  known  as  the 
th^logical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  G.  'Th. ; the  second,  which 
includes  Hebrew,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  diymity;  and 
tbp  third,  not  including  Hebrew,  leading  to  the  bachelor  oitO^OgJ 
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degree,  ^^mente  for  admission  to  each  of  these  theological 
ooOrees  is  high-school  preparation. 

- Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  curricula  leading  to  the  baoh- 
/ “ bachelor  of  science  degrees  include  124  semeeter  hours 

of  credit  distobuted  follows:  12  credits  in  English,  including  expie^ 

non;  3 m Bible;  12  in  history;  6 in  mathematics;  10  in  science;  12 

^ ^ economics,  philosophy,  or  psychology;  a 
total  of  61,  The  remaining  credits  are  elective.  Each  student  is 
required  to  eani  from  20  to  30  hours  in  a major  subject  selected  from 
* three  groups  of  subjects  which  include  English,  ancient  and  foreign 

I^guages,  mathematics  and  science,  education,  social  acience,  and 
philosophy.  • ^ 

Requir^ents  for  gradnation  in  the  curriculum  of  education  in 
baaed  on  the  regulations  of  the  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation.  For  the  elementaiy  norma}  certificate  dhd  the  high«)hool 
normal  certificate,  completion  of  two  years’  college  work,  with  64 
nemcstCT  hours  of -credit,  of  which  12  must  be  in  education,  are 
isquired.  Thestandard  higt-achool  teachers 'certificate  roquirea  four 
years  of  allege  work,  with  124  aemeater  houra  of  credit,  of  which  24  ■ 
must  be  m education.  • # 

Oraduatidn  lequiismenta  in  the  theological  department'  inoinde 
andthMloCT studies  in  ancient  languages,  Bible,  religion, 

ENROLLMENT  AND  DECREES  ’ 

. For  the  acadernic  term  of  1926-27  the  enrollment  in  the  liberal  arts 
college  amounU^  to  77  students,  of  whom  II  were  special  students 
ewiying.only  a hmited  amount  of  college  work. 

■ shown  by  the  accompanying  table  a gradual  decline  has  occurred 
m the  college  enrollment  during  the  past  five  years.  In  1922-23 
students  m attendance  at  the  institution  numbered  93,  as  compared 
^ , with  66  coUege  students  in  1926-27,  a loss  of  29  per  cent. 

Table  2*^^EnroUfiiBixl 
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An  unususUy  heavy  mortaUty  ia  evident  in  the  clasaesof  the  coUogo. 
Ibe  freshman  ulase  of  1922-23,  amounting,  to  64  atudenta,  decli^ 
^2  students  in  the  senior  class  of  1925-26,  a loss  of  over  81  per  cent. 
Marly  the  freshmen  class  of  1923-24,  which  contained  12  student*, 
re^j^  to  4 student  in  the  senior  class  of  192(^27,  the  lose 
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Poi*  cent.  It  is  evident  that  the  student  loss  at  Simmob 
is  reaching  excessive  proportions.  This  point  is  fuftbw  * 
by  the  small  number  of  degrees  granted  by  the  insti*  , 
^e'past  five  years  compared  with  the  total  enrollmeni 
ited  for  this  period  totaled  41,  of  which  39  were  bachebr 
bachelor  q{  science.  The  record  of  degrees  granted  is  la 
follows:  9 in  1921r^^r5  in  1922-23.  7 in  1923-24,  9 in  1924-25.  aiul 
11  in  1925-26,  two  of  the  latter  being  the  only  bachelor  of  scienca 
degrees  granted.  Simmons  Univerrity  has  not  granted  any  honcM^ 
ary  degrees  during  the  past  five  years. 


FACULTY 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  college  is  made  up  of  nine  full-time  mem- 
bers and  four  part-time  members.  , With  the  exception  of  one  mem- 
ber all  are  negroes.  Six  members  of  the  faculty  teach  in  both  college 
and  high  school,  the  subjects  tatight  by  them  in  the  secondary  schod 
including  biology,  physics,  geometry,  domestic  science,  histoiy,  and 
Bible.  There  are  in  addition  mx  high-school  teachers,  one  of  whom 
teaches  music  in  the  college  teacher-training  course.  Two  of  the 
nine  full-time  members  of  the  college  faculty  are  professo|8  in  th« 
theological  department.  The  college  is  organized  into  eight  depart> 
ments  of  instruction',  which  include  * English,  education,  formgo 
languages,  mathematics,  philosophy,  science,  social  science,^  and 
• theology.  ‘ • * 

Of  the  13  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  11  hold  first  degreei, 
and  2 are  without  degrees.  Eight  of  the  eleven  members  holding 
first  degrees  have  also  received  graduate  degrees.  The  following 
table  indicates  the  training  of  the  staff: 


Table  3. — Training  of  faevlty 
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CoUaga. 

Indiana  Univaralty^ 

LL.  D 

A.  M 

Totado  UidvafiUy n. 

Working  for  A.  M.,  l laaaloD. 

A-  

Blininoni  Unlvanlty 

_ _.^do 

Butter  CAlliga ^ ,, 

Working  A.  1 

gummar. 

A M 

Diaxal  Initltuta--^../. 

' »■  ' 
ijiiCQia  Uai?«nity  (Pa). 

Worklof  tor  Ph.  D.,  1 
•uBunar. 

M-.  n.:_ 

^ . . .. 

Wbm  obuiotd 


CoIumblA  UiU?«nlt7- 
Do. 

Llnooln  Vuivm^ij  (H). 


RouiherD  Baptist  Tli^ 
logical  Bemloanr* 
Siumiom  UnlvenUT. 
HoMrd  UnlvfifiitT* 

Indiana  DniireniUy.' 
Obio  BUU  UnlTwailF. 
Slmnioiia  Unlvinitx. 

BuUir  CoUai«t 

UuiavlUa  BUUOoBipi 
Ohio  SCata 

Otntral  Law  Bcbod 

•!  r 
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I Further  analysia  of  the  foregoing  table  ehowa  that  six  of  the  tint 
I degrees  held  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  were*obtain6d  from  negro 
I colleges,  while  five  were  secured  from  northern  colleges.  These  first 
I degrees  are  well  distributed  among  the  different  negro  institutiouBi 
I there  being  one  each  from  Howard  University,  Oklahoma  Colored 
I Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  Union  Univ^ersity  in  Tennessee, 

I Fisk  University,  Lincoln  University  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Sunmons 
I UaiTersity.  A simile  distribution  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  first  ’ 
I degrees  secured  at  northern  universities,  the  list  including  Washing- 
I ton  and  Jefferson  College,  Indiana  University,  Toledo  University, 

I Butler  College,  and  Drexel  Institute. 

I Seven  of  the  graduate  degrees  held  by  the  members  of  the  faculty 
I were  secured  from  negro  institutions,  two  from  Simmons  University, 

I oue  from  Lincoln  University,  another  from  the  Southern  Baptist 
I Theological  Seminaiy,  a fifth  from  Howard  University,  a sixth  from 
Louisville  State  College,  and  the  seventh  from  the  Central  Law 
I School,  a formor  branch  school  of  Simmons  University.  In  connection 
I with  the  two  members  of  the  faculty  holding  master  of  arts  degrees 
I from  Simmons  University,  this  institution  claims  that  it  grants 
honorary  degrees.  The  q^iestion  therefore  arises  whether  its  work 
is  of  such  a standard  as  to  grant  master  of  arts  degrees  in  course. 

The  other  two  graduate  degrees  of  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
.were  obtained  at  northern  univemities — Columbia  and  Indiana.  ' 
Four  members  of.  the  faculty  are  at  present  working  for  advanced 
degrees,  one  at  Columbia  University,  another  at  Butler  College,  and  ' 
two  at  Ohio  State  University.  The  two  teachers  without  degrees 
are  part-time  teachers  in  drawing  methods  and  industrial  arts. 

A survey  of  the  work  being  performed  by  the  faculty  shows  that, 
with  two  exceptions,  all  the  members  are  carrying  extremely  light 
teaching  loads,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  declining  enrollment  in 
the  institution.  Five  teachers  carry  less  .than  100  student  clock  ‘ 
hours  per  week,  4 between  100  and  200  hours,  2 between  201  and  300 
hours,  1 between  301  and  400  hours,  and  1 between  401  and  500  hours. 

Only  in  the  case  of  two  professors,  therefore,  is  the  generally  accepted 
standard  of  300  student  clock  hours  per  week  exceeded.  One  of 
these  has  a load  of  451  hours  each  week  and  teaches  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  theology. 

• An  examination  into  the  number  of  hours  of 
the  different  members  of  the  faculty  indicates 
work  is  not  excessive.  Of  the  13  teachers,  two  were  teaching  1 hour 
per  week,  two  3 hours,  one  5 hours,  one  6 hours,  two  10  hours,  one 
12  hours,  one  14  hours,  two  16  hours,  and  one  26  hours.  From  these 
figures  it  is  evident  that  70  per  cent  of  the  faculty  are  tesu;hing  less 
than  14  hours  per  weak  and  that  two  teach  16  hours  per  week.  The  * 
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only  heavy  load  is  that  of  the  professor  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  theolon  ^ 
who  is  called  upop  to  teach  26  hours  per  week.  . ‘ < . ■ 

, The  sizes  of  the  college  classes  are  generally  small.  .Thew  an 
6 recitation  classes  containing  from  2 to  6 students,  9 with  from  6 I 
to  10  students,  23  with  from  11  to  20  students,  6 with  from  21  to  30 
students,  and  1 with  56  students.  This  latter  ctass  is  one  in  theologj, 
Of  the  four  laboratory  classes,  two  include  5 students,  one  15  students 
and  the  fourth  19  students.  * . ’ 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  library  contains  about  3,000  volumes.  It  is  poorly  houwi 
and  has  been  sor  neglected  as  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  Institution.  . 
Most  of  the  books  are  not  of  a collegiate  standard,  but  comprise  old 
theological  works  and  miscellaneous  volumes  that  have  slight  coo* 
.nection  with  the  instruction  being  given  in  the  college. 

Apparently  Simmons  University  has  made  no  provision  for  raaio* 
taming  an  adequate  college  library,  as  expenditures  for  the  entirt 
past  five-year  period  have  amounted  to  only  $670.  . Of  this  sum,  only 
$70  has  been  expended  for  new  bobks.  The  institution  claims,  how 
ev^r,  that  $3,000  worth  of  books  have  been  ordered  to  replenish  the 
library.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee  these 
volumes  had  not  been  received.  * • * 

The  mstitution  does  not  employ  a full-time  librarian,  but  through 
special  arrangement  secures  the  services  of  a librarian  in  the  colored 
branch  of  the  Louisyille  public  library.  This  colored  city  public, 
library  is. located  within  six  blocks  of  the  cpllege.  The  survey  com* 
mittee  was  informed  that  because  of  the  accessibility  of  this  public, 
library , the  students  were  frequently  referred  to  it  for  reading  outside 
of  the  classes. 

Simmons  University  was  unable  to  furnish  a detailed  stat^ent 
of  expenditures  for  laboratory  equipment  and  supplies  during  the 
past  five  years.  The  dean,  estimated  that  from  $300  to  $500  bis 
becn^spent  for  equipment  and  supplies  in  the  last  two  years.  As 
inspection  of  the  physics  ‘and  chemistry  laboratories  revealed  thit 
they  were  not  adequate  for  college  work,  either  with  regard  to  equip* 
inent  or  space  provided.  Any  attempt  to  teach  Ihe  sciehtific  courses 
offered-  by  the  college  could  only  meet  with  failure.  It  was  stated 
that  the  institution  plans  to  expend  ^800  for  new  scientific  equ^ 
ment  next  year. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  “ 

't'he  student  body  of  Simmons  University  has  organized  an*  athletic 
association  which  ostensibly  administers  the  athletic*  activitin.  * 
However,  the  coach,  who  te  a member  oflthe  faculty  and  is  in  completi 
authority,  schedules  the  games  and  performs  other  functions  with 
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the  approval  of  the  faculty.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  institution 
does  not  hold  a raorabership  in  any  intercollegiate  organization 
questions  of  the  eligibility  of  students  to  participate  in  games  are 
largely  decided  by  the  dean. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

Simmons  University  has  had  a long  history  and  is  one*  of  the 
, ‘ pioneer  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  in  Kentucky.  • 

For  many  years  it  conducted  an  elementary  schopl  as  well  as  a 
Mcondary  school  and  college.  It  was  not  until  1925-26,  that  pri- 
mary instruction  was^finnlly  abandoned  as  a result -of  the  growth  of 
deraentary  schools  for  negroes  in  the  city  Of  Louisville. 

A largo  decline  has  occurred  in  the  enrollment*  of  the  institution’s 
preparatory  school,  the  attendance  having  decreased  from  213 
student  in  1922-23  to  105  in  1926-27.  , Yhis  loss  may  be  attributed 
to  the  increased  number  of  public  high  schools  for  negroes  in  Ken- 
tucky, students  preferring  to  attend  these  free  schools  rather  than  > 
pay  tuition  for  similar  instruction  at  Simmons  University, 

While  these  explanations  may  account  for  the  gradual  reduction 
in  enrollment  at  Simmons  University  below  the  colInfeUte  grade, 
the  fact  that  attendance  in  the  college  has  shown  a progressive 
loss  of  students  during  the  past  five  years'  is  indicative  that  the. 
institution  is  no  longer  rendering  the  type  of  service  that  its  con- 
stituency desires. 

CONCLUSIONS  \ 

The  survey  coniniittee  is^of  the  opinion'*  that  Simmons  University 
IB  confronting  a serious  crisis  in  its  history.  It  recommends: 

That  the  friends  of  the  institution,  including  the  General  Asso- 
aation  of  Colored  Baptists  of  Kentucky  and.  white  leaders  of  the’ 
BIptist  Church,  either  arrange  to  provide  a definite  fixed  annual 
income,  thereby  placing  the’  institution  on  a sound  financial  basis 
for  the  future  or  that  its  operation  be  discontinued,  • 

That,  iiAjase  operation  is  continued,  the  institution  be  thorou»»hly 
rw^anized  by  the  abolition  of  the  secondary  school,  the  release 
of  high-school  instructors,  and  ‘ elimination  of  all  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  high  school.  ' 

That  its  future  academic  program  be  concentrated  on  collegiate 
York  and  the  entire  internal  administration,  fihancos,  facufty,  and 
curricula  be  strengthened  and  invigorated  with  this  purpose  in  view. 

That  the  president,  in  view  of  the  emergency  existing,  either 
M provided  with  an  assistant  or  be  relieved  from  a part  of  his  out^ 
Me  duties,  which  include  membership  on  the  executive  board  of 
tte  World's  Baptist  Alliance,  statistician  of  the*  Colored  National 
Btptiat  Convention,  editorship  of  Sunday  school  literature  for  the 
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Baptist  Convention,  and  membeiship  on  the^ommittee  of  Nation»r  • 
Sudday  Schwl  Lessons.  ' * ’ • ' “ 

. That,  a fiill-time  trained  librarian  be’  employtsd  and  sufficient 
Q^penditures  made  to  build  up  a modem  college  libraiy. 

That  new  equipment  and  adequate  space- be  provided  for  scientifio 
laboratoiie?  and  that  an  annual  budget  be  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  so  that  wort  of  a college 'gr^*  may  be  offered. 


^NCOLN  INSTITUTE  OF  KENTUCKY 

Lincoln  Ridge,  Ky. 


' Lincoln  Institiric,  located  22  miles  from  the  city  of  Louisville,  ia  .* 
a privately  controlled  institution  chartered  by  the  State  of  Kontucky. 

■ . , U.  was  .established  in  1912  for  jihe  purpose  of  providing  educational 

* facilities  for  negro  students  who  were  excluded  from  Berea  CoUeM . 
in  that  year.  » * 
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1 
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\ 

InUrest  od  fodowaient  fUndi..  ...... 
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ta078.M 

•lA.-maa 

IS,  176.03 

l1t,761OT 
12,m.71 
> 13»  703.00 

tlS,7W.4S  1 

IJLRM  A9  • 

II3.M0.00 

fv>  ^ 

118,833.84 
3^130.00 
a.  871. 03 
L340.80 
L550.M 

Student  few 

04 

tA.  1 

0«UI  $$ 

locooDL^m  r«erT«  fund 

V4II. 

V/Wld.  W 

DjM(tons  of  supplief 

Tottl 

43,731.28 

40.120.87 

46,600.90  1 

4 

w 

48,849.00 

46,444.66 

As  indicated  by  Table  4,  total  receipts  for  1926-27  show  a gain  of 
3.9  per  cent  over  1922-23.  Although  revenues  from  student  fees 
have  fallen  off  during  this  period^  the  percentage  of  loss  being  82.4, 
increases  in  the  annual  yield  from  endowment,  amounting  to  6.6 
per  cent,  and  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  amounting  to  67  per 
cent,  have  more  than  oflfset  this  decrease.  ' y 

Reduction  in  the  revenues  from  student  fees  is  due  chiefly  to‘/Uie 
decline  in  the  institution's  enrollment,  pairticularly  in  its  secondary 
grades.  In  1922-23  the  number  of  students  in  this  department  was 
102,  as  compared  with  78  in  1926-27.  Notwithstanding  that' no 
tuition  is  charged  for  attendance,  incidental  fees  at  the  school  amount 
to  $33  per  t^rm,  and  the  estimated  annual  coat  of  attendance,  includ- 
.ing  dormitory.,  board,  and  other  necessary  expense,  is  1160. 

Lincoln  Institute  has  a substantial  productive  endowment,  totaling 
$278,791.63.  During  the  past  five  years  it  has  been  increased  by 
approximately  $11,000.  An  examination  of.*the  list  of*  securities 
showed  that  the  principal  has  been  invested  in  high-class  railroad, 
public  utility,  and  Government  bonds  or  first  mortgage  certificates 
yielding  from  4 to  6 per  cent. 

In Tho^^anagemen t of  the  institution,  t, he. principal  is  assisted  by  " 
t treasurer,  a secretary,  an  accountant,  a superintendent  of  the 
boaidijig  department,  and  sevefral  other  employees.  The  finances 
are  in  good  shape  and  the  accounts  well  kept.'  A comprehensive' 
treasurer’s  balance  sheet  is  issued  annually,  which  goes  into  consider^ 
able  detail  regarding  all  items  of  receipt  and  disbursement,  aasete, 
and  liabilities.  ‘ * 

Certified  public  accountants  are  employed  to  examine  the  accounts 
and  fiudit  the  books  at  .regular  intervals.  During  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  books  of  the  institution  were  closed  with  a oredit  balance  Of 
$479.06.  ' . 

T^e  secretaiy  to  the  principal  is  the  registrar  of  Lincoln  Institute, 
^udent  record  cards  are  incomplete,  and  the  system  used  for  student 
accounting  .appears  inadequate  and  ineffective.  Among  the  few  * 
students  doing  cpllege  wor^,  only  one  was  a graduate  from  an  out- 
dde  secondary  sc^l,  and  it  was  found  that  the  institution  had  never 
been  furnished  wit^  tran^ript  of  his  high-edhool  credits  and  that  ' 
•ppare'ntly  no  demai^had  been  made  for  it. 
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The  site  of  Lincoln  Institute  is  a large  tract  of  ground  containing 
. shade  trees  and  surrounded  by  a farm.  BQcauso  its  location  ia  a 
considerable  distance  from  Ihe  city,  it  b ndt  readily  accessibfi.r  The- 
campus  includes  i^O  acres.  ,The  farm,  wKich  is  also  the-property  of' 
the  institution  a|d  is,  used  in  pari  as  an  experimental  ground,  con- 
sists  of- 394  acres.  B-asod  on  the  original  purphaae  price  the  land  jg 
Valued  at  $39,909.26  by  the  institution|  but  this  is  believed  to  be  a 
low  figure  since  it  was  acquired  some  time  ago  and  real  estate  in  the 
vicinity  has  since  increased  in  value. 

The  physical  plant  consists  of  four  main  buildings, 'a  power  plant, 

- and  nine  Besidences  on  the  campus^  while  oh  the  farm  are  three  barns, 
a blacksmith  shop,  silo,  and  other  smaller  structures.  The  estimated 
vtlue  of  the  buildings  is  $171,785.03  and  the  valuation  placed  on 
equipment,  furnishings  and  other  movable  property  contained  in 
,thbm  is  $15,739.91.  Total  value  of  the  property,  including  buildings 
and  real  est^  holdings,  amounts  therefore  to  $227,434.80  upon  which  . 
"$200,800  insurance  is  carried.  ’ ' * , ' 

Practically  all  of  the  buildings  are  of  modern  construction,  -*nil 
five  arc  fireproof.  Berea  Hall,  a four-story  structure,  k the  main 
school  building 'and  contains  the  administrative  offices  and  recitation 
rooms.  Another  structure,  known  as  Industrial  Hall,  is  devoted 
uargcTy  to  laboratories.  There  are  two  large  dormitories,  both  fojir 
stories  in  height,  one  containing  rooms  for,  women  students  and  i|>e 
other  for  men  students.  The  Institution  has  an  excellent  power 
plan  t in  charge  of  a 'superintendent  o^  power  and  heat,  who  ia  the 
tSacher  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the  school.  A laundry  is  also 
located  in  one  of  the  buildings,  which  is  operated  by  a superintendent 
who  is  an  assistant  teacher  in,  home  economics.  Nine  residencM 
on  the  campus  are  occupied  by  the  administrative  officers  ^d 
teaching  s^ffi 

While  the  institution’s  farm,  in  connection  with  which  is  conducted 
a dairy,  is  parlially  U!?ed./or  instructional  purposes,  its  products  are 
sold  and  in  1925-26 -operating  e.xpen9es*amounted  to  $13,205.11,  is 
coniparcd  with  $8,083.92  in  receipts,  tbb /deficit  being  $5,121.19. 

It  IS  in  charge  of  a farm  superintendent,  who  is  also  teacher  ol 
agriculture  in  the  institution..  ^ 

Care  of  the  buildingfs  and  grounds  ia  under  the  supervision  of  the 
treasurei'.  The  force  used  to  keep  the  campus  in  order  consists  jof 
the  farm  help,  while  the  students  perform  the  janitor  service,  each 
student  being  required  to  work  one  hour  each  day.  Other  labor  a 
offered  students,  for  which  they*  receive  pa3mieot.  An  examinatiea 
of  the  buildings  showed  several  that  were  in  a atate  of  disrepalti 
with  falling  plai^r  and  neglected  floors.  The,  girls'  dormiterid 
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were  found  to  be  well  kept,  but  the  boys'  dormitories  were  not  bemg 
given  proper  attention. , 

J*REPARATORY  SCHOOL 

In  examining  the  dual  operation  of  a preparatory  school  and  a 
college  department  at  Lincoln  Institute,  the  survey  committee  found 
t^jat  there  was  little  segregation  between  them.  College  and  high- 
cchool  students  occupied  the  same  buildings,  were  taught  by  the  same 
faculty,  and  in  some  instances  attended  the  same  classes.^  -Receipts 
and  expenditures  of  both  departments  were  entered  into  the  same 
account  and  no  effort  was  ‘made  to  keep  a separate  bqdget. 
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The  educational  activities  of  Lincoln  Institute  are  centered  in  its 
high  school,  where  courses  are  offered  in  teacher 'training  (4  years), 
agriculture  (6  years),  power  plant  management  (4  years),  carpentry 
(6  years),  and  hon^e  economics  (5  years).  Instruction  in  the  second- 
aiy  school  at  the  institution  seems  effective,  the  equipment  is  good, 
and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  combine  character  building  with 
mtellectyal  dlBvelopment.  , ^ 

College  work  at  the  institution  is  confined  to  the  normal  depart- 
mept,  which  offers  ft  two-year  curriculum.  'A  four-year  teacher- 
training course  included  in  the’>-high  school,  while  combined  wUh  it, 
is  not  in  reality  an  integral  part  of  the  college  curriculum. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

• * ^ 0 

Admittance  to  the  normal  department  is  on  the  basis,  of  the 
completion  of  the  four-year  teacher-traiaing  course  in  the.Iincoln 
Institute’s  preparatory*  school  or  gfaduation  from  an  outside  standard  . 
high  school. 

The  administration  claims^that  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  admis- 
sion of  candidates,  and  a’seleetive  process  is  in  force  to  secure  only 
students  of  character  and  integrity..  Of  the  three  college  studenta 
entefing  the  institution  in  1926-27,  two  entered  from  Linoob  Insti- 
tute’s secondary  school  and  one  came  from  an  outside  High  schooL 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Although  organised  on  a quarter-hour  basis  the  number  of  credits 
rtquk'ed  fo^>graduation  is  not  specified.  An  examination  of  the  course  • 
4S  outlined,  however,*  revealed  the  fact  that  90  quarter  hours  (GO 
semester  hours)  of  credit  afo  necessary  to  complete  the  course.  Of 
total,  IS  credits  m mathftnatics,  15  in  Latin,  6 in  English,  10  in 
histoiy,  and  15  b social  science  are  prescribed,  while  the  remaining 
credits  are  elective  b either  education  or  econonuca  lyid  psychology. 


It  19  evident  from  a study  of  the  above  outline  that  the  normal, 
school  hurriculum  offered  at  Lincoln  Institute  is  not  in  harmony  with 
practice  adopted  by  ^cognized  normal  scljools.  While  such  general 
subjects  as  mathematics,  English,  history,  and  social  science  are  pre» 
scribed,  education,  which  is  the  basic  subject  o(  teacher  training,  i* 
an  elective  for  which  either  economics  or  p^chology  may  be  substi. 
tuted.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  for' the  student  to  complete  the 
normal  course  at  Lincoln  InsUtute  without  having  pursued  any  sub* 
jects  in  education  whatever.  'Practice  * teaching  and  observation  are 
not  includ^^  in  the  curriculum,  the  institution  having  no  practice 
school  facilities.  The  organization  of  such  a school  would  be  difficult 
► on  account  of  the  isolation  of  the  campus. 


■ - • ENROLLMENT 

Resident  college  students  in  attendance  for  the  past  five  years  tie 
given  in  the  following  table: 

^ 1 

Table  5. — CoUege  enroitmenl 
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Judging  (roni  the  contents  of  Table  5 ho  serious  attempt  is  being 
I made  to  build  up  the  college  department.  The  institution  appears  to 
be  successful  in  holdulg  the  few  students  in  attendance,  mortality 
between  the  first  and  second  year  classes  being  comparatively  insig. 

No  degrees  in  course  nor  honorary  degrees  are  granted  by  Lincoln 
Institute  of  Kentucky. 

, FACULTY 

There  are  2 members  of  the_  college  teaching  Raff  and  10  teachers 
in  the'high  school.  Tne  institutionv  has  no  departmental  organizatioD 
s6  far  as  college  work  b concerned.  During  1926-27  only  five  classM 
of  collegiate  grade  were  taught,  the  list  including  biology,  sociology, 
Latin,  English,  and  education.  The  teaching  staff,  however,  is. 
extremely  well  trained,  meeting  standard  requirements  in  this  respect 


Table -6. — Training  o)  faexUty 
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In  the  high  school  *the  instructors  in  agriculture,  history,  and 
education  hold  masters*  degrees,  and  considerable  care  has  evidently 
been  taken  to  secure  an  efficient  teaching  organization. 

Each  of  the  two  members  of  the  college  faculty  receives  an  ahnual 
cash  salary  of  SI  ,200,  in  addition  to  perquisites  wUcb  have  an  average 
value  of  $500.  The  principal  receives  $3,350  a«  year,  of  which  $2,000 
is  paid  to  him  in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  perquisites.  Salaries 
of  the  high-school  teachers  range  from  $600  to  $1,200. 

Because  of  the  small  enrollment  of  college  students  teaching  loads 
of  the  staff  are  very  light.  Of  the  two  college  teachers,  one  had  a 
load  of  24  student  clock  hours  per  week  and  the  other  100  student 
hours  per* week.  One  taught  4 hours  per, week  and  the  other  20 
hours.  Th%  size  of  th$  college  classes  were  small,  varying  from 
three  to  nine  students. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Compared  with  other  institutions  of  its  type,  Lincoln  Institute 
has  a large  library,  yet  it  does  not  by  any  means  fill  the  standard 
requirements  for  college  work.  The  number  of  volumes  is  approxi- 
mately 10,000.  Included,  however,  are  2,500  public  documents,  for 
the  most  part  of  little  value  to  the  work  of  the  school  The  institu- 
tion dependh  on  gifts  for  its  books,  no  cash  expenditures  for  this 
• purpose  having  been  made  during  the  past  five  years.  Three  or 
, four  good  teachers'  periodicals  are  taken.  Expenditures  for  library 
purposes  for  the  last  five  years  amounted  to  only  $100  annually, 
except  in  1928-27,  when  they  totaled  $112. 

The  librarian  is  the  vnfe  of  the  assistant  principal,  devoting  part 
time  to  the  work.  She  is  untrained  in  library 'science, 

little  scientific  equipment  for  experimental  hmtruction  has  been 
- provided  at  the  institution.  Biology'  is  the  only  college  subject 
ta\ight,  the  chemistry  and  ph3^ic,s  laboratories  being  used  exclusively 
by  high-school  students. . Expenditures  fpr  scientific  equipment  and 
supplies  at  the  institution  for  the  past^five  years  included  $15  for 
permanent  equipment  and  $100  for  supplies  in  biology;  $40  for 
penpanent  equipment  and  $144  for  stipplies  in  chemistry;  and  $82 
for  permanent  equipment  in  physics.  The  total  {^resent  estimated 
value  of  all  14boratory  equipment  is  ^1,200. 

EXTRACURMCVLAR^  ACTIVITIES 


'^UIPMENT 


There  are  few  extracurricular  activities  at^the  institution.  Control 
of  athletics  is  vested  in  the  faculty,  and  kudenta  participating  in 
athletic  contests  must  make  an  average  grade  of  70  in  their  academio 
work.  No  fraternities  nor  sororities  have  been  organized  iii^  the 
student  body. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


excellent  physical  plant  and  a substantial 
produoU»e  cndowraenl.  The  institution  is  in  s position  to  be  •( 

genmne  serviM  in  t)ie  guidance  of  negro  youth  to  leaderehip  and 
achievement  in  society.  k ouu 

ib  at  pre^t  organized,  Lincoln. Institute  consists  of  a secondarr 
Khool  spew^zing  in  manual  and  agricultural  training  and  a 

depanmcnt  of  collegiate  rank.  Unlike  nia6v  other 
^uthem  SUtes,  Kentucky  is  a.nply  supplied  with  pubUc  high  schoik 
for  ne^es,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  which  is  only  22 
^es  f^m  the  mstituUon,  and  it  is  evident  that  studenU  ^-ould 
prefer  to  attend  these  schools  without  cost  rather  than  und^' 

the  expense  of  cniDlhng  in  a private  school.  The  State  also lapcrates 

A negro  land-grant  college,  which  offers  opportunities  for  traininfin 
manual  and  agricultural  education.  Kentucky  needs  a colleger 
negroes  offering  curricula  in  general  undergraduato-  work,  incluiL 
teacher  trainmg,-  standard  premedical  and  predental’  coumes  ^ 
survey  committee,  tj^enfefore,  recommerfds: 

' That  the  a^istration  of  Lincoln  Institute  give  ite  urgent  eon- 
mderauon  to  discontinuance -of  ite  secondary  school  and  to  develop. 

teSning^  * college  for  negroes  with  emphasis  on  teacher 

T^at,  should  favorable  action  be  taken  on  this  proposal,  the 
institution  change  its  name  .to  “The  Lid'roln  College  of  Kentucky.” 
that  the  present  teacher-training  curriculum  and  facilities  be 
developed  so  as  te  obtain  t^ie  recognition  of  the  Kentucky  State 

That  the  presentjibrarian  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  punata 
couiae  in  b|>rary  acien'ce  at  an  insUtutioo  of  recogniied  atanding. 
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Chapter  XI 
LOUISIANA  ' 


Co>TMT«.-tiitrodocUoo-^Ncw  OrlMns  UaiT«nll7,  nJ^  Orteuii— Stnlgtit  Colitis  Nt«  Orlaia»- 
XtriiT  UnlFtnUy,  Nfw  Orieant-Souibini  Uniijenlty  tiul  Igriooltory  ftod  UtchaiUoil  OoQ^ 
BiUn  Rqoi^— OotenuD  Cotki*,  G(bb«lADd.  . 


• 

The  institutions  surveyed,  in  this  State  include  New  Orieans 
Uaivereity,  Strai{;ht  College,  and  Xavier  College,  situated  in  New 
Orleans;  the  Southern  University-  and  Agricuy.ural  and  Mechanical 
College,  at  Baton  Rouge;  and  Coleman  College,  at  Gibbsland.  ^he 
geographic  distribution  pf  these  institutions  does  not  meet  the  require* 
meota  of  the  large  negro  popuiatio|i  scattered  ovpr  the  entire  State. 
Too  many  of  the  colleges  are  located  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the, 
western  part  of  the  State ’being  practically 'without  negro  higher 
educational  facilities  of  any  tj^pe.  Thb  situation,  however,  is  to  be 
rectified  in  part  by  thrfemoval  of  one  of  the  colleges  at  New  Orlpahs*« 
to  a more  central  siie. 

The  proportion  of  negroes  attending  college  in  Louisiana  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  race  is  below  the  average  found  in  a considerable 
number  of  the  Southern  States.  ‘The  State  has  a 'Colored  population 
of  691,100.  Of  this  total,  490  youths  are  enrolled  in  the  five  insti* 
tutions  surveyed,  or  7 for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  One  of  the 
^causes  for  the  limited  number  attendinl^  college  is  the  small  percentage'* 
preparing  thempelvea  for  higher  learning  by  attending  high  schdols, 
66  out  of  efmb/10,000  negro  population.  In  a large  measure  this  is 
due  to  the  fack  of  second  pry  schools  for  negroes  in  the  State.  The 
white  population  of  Louidiana  is  1,217,900  and  statistics  show  that 
341  white  students  per  10,000  iuhabitaiits  are.enrolled  in  high  schools. 

The  Louisijana  Department  of  Education,,  however,-  has  adopted 
an  encouragiilg  attitude  toward  negro  higher  education,  two  members 
of  the  board  'devoting  full  time  to  promotion  of  education  of  the  race 
in  the  StaU^  ^ Regular  inspections  of  the,  publicly -supported  negro 
colleges  are  made  by  the  department,  not  less  than  two’visits  being 
made,  annually.  Private  institutions  are 'also  rated.  The  depart- 
ment maintnins  plist  of  approved  senior  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and 
normal  soqools.  Through  standards  set  up  by  the  department, 
which  incliiide  60  session  hours  for  four-year  colleges  and  30  for  junklr 
colleges  si|d  normal  schools,^  the  State  ezerdsea  tupervlaion  over 
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the  teacher-training  work  in  aU  of  the  institutions-recognized.  Re.' 
quirements  for  recognition  also*  include  adequate  physical  planti 
and  properly  trained  teaching  staffs.^ 

- The  State  of  Louisiana  appropriated  |230,00a  for  the  higher 
education  of  its  negro  population  during-  the  last  biennium, 

t . t 


hlEW  ORLEANS  UNIVERSITY^ 


New  OrUanr,  La.  *•  «.  •.  * ’ 

* , • ^ ^ 

New  Orleans  University  was  fpuhded  by  the  Methodist 'Epfscopi! 
Chucch  in  1873.  The^chuith,  at  firpt  through  the  Freedman's  Aid 
Society  and  more  recently  through  its  hoard  of  education,  hasgX 
liberally  to  its  support.  It  is  one  of  a chain *of  18  schools  operatM^ 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 

The.charter  of  the  university  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Louisiuu 
on  March  22,  1873.  From  the  beginning  the  university  has  offered 
elementary,  high-school,  and  college  courses.  For  a time  theological 
mstruotion  was  given,  and  for  nearly  22  years  prior  Ao  1911  a medicd 
school  Was  conducted.  The  university  is  located  on  one.of  the  finest 
stafeets  of  New  Orleans  and  occupies  two  city  squares.  , 

The  university  Mmprisea  the  following  divisions;  Ordduate  schocd, 
thffcollege  of  liberal  arts,  Gilbert  Academy  (a  four-year  h^h  school), 
the  model  grade  school,  the  Peck  Home,  with  its  departlhent  of  home 
ecomomics,  and  the  Flint-Goodrich  Hospital,  with  a nurses'  trainb^ 
school.  > The  enrollment  of  the  university  in  *1926-27.  was  838,  of 
yhom  309  were  in  the  college,  399  in  the  academy,  56  in  the  grade 
school,  and  74  in  other  divisions.  ‘ • 

In  1927. the -University  of  New  Orleans  was  accredited  in  its  coDege 
and  ^hi-schodl  work  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of 
I^uisianft  and  reciprocally  by  Texas,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sipjfl.  It  is  also  a member  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro 
Youth  and  of  the  South  Central  Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro 
Youth.  I 

Graduates  of ‘the*  college  have  been  received  on  condition  atlowi' 
►State  IJpiversity;  and  several  students  completing* the  8dI>homore 
year  have  been  accepted  with  advanced  standing  as  juniors  at  low* 
State  University,  Harvard  University,  Und  the  ‘University  of  C$li- 
forma,  High-school  graduates  have  received  full  credit  from  th* 
Univeraity  of  California,  Howard  University,  and  Crane  Juniw 
College,  Chicago.  • • * , 

'ADMINISTRATION 

• 

'I^e  university  is  jlirec^d  both  jn  educational  and  finaiM)!*! 
affairs  by  the  president.  “The  accounts  are  kept  by  a booklce^Mf 
who  ia  Alio  the  bptsACi  JCffective  *o*»**^*ef  of  inooine  of  the  uniTH^^ 
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«re  found  primarily  in  the  annual  appropriations  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  'Church,  .thd  interest  on  the 
endowment  fund,  and  the  student  fees.  The  growth  of  the  imiyer* 
gity  income  is  shown  as  folloWs: 


Table  1. — Income 
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1 ladudas  gift  trom  Sb(«r  Fond  ol  1800.  »od  $1,000,  Irom  rotTve  fund  In  Chicago!  ' ' 

A study -of  the  income  tajde^fom  1924-^5  to  1926*-27  shows  that 
there  has  been  growth  in  income  primarily  ‘from  one  source  only — 
student  fees.  No  satisfactory  information  is  , available  regarding 
. student' fees  and'sources  of  income  other  than  interest  on  endowment 
and  church  appropriations  prior  to  1924-25,  consequently  compari* 
sons  afe  made  only  for  the  last  three  years. 

Frohi  1922-26  the  income  from  the  church,  including  the  interest  on 
endowment,  was  $19,600.  For  the  past  two  years  this  has  increased 
to  $20,000  a year.  ‘ The  university  'possesses  a productive  endowr 
meht  of  $106,000.  From  1922  to  1925  it  was  $100,000,  inM925-26 
it  was  increased  by  15,000,  and  in  1920-27  $5,260  was  added,  making 
an  actual  endowment  of  $110,260  in  1920-27.  The  annual  yield 
on  tho  endowment  is  not  being  paid  to  the  institution  in  full  every 
year,  a portion  being  reserved  through  the  board  of- education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  addition  to  endowment. 

The  business  office  of  the  university  is  properly  equipped  tp  do  the 
accounting.  This  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  system  of 
the  Bpard  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
businera  Office  is  not  housed  in  adequate  quarters.'  The  registrar’s 
office  is  8ma^  and  poorl]^  lighted,  unfitted  for  the  work  of  registra- 
tion. It  occupies  one-half  of  the  rpom  used  by  the. business  of^oe, 
and  the  offices  are  divided  from  each  other  by  two  wire  gratings. 
tJuder  the  existing  conditions  of  prowded  space  at  Ihe  university 
it  will  be  (difficult  to  remedy  the  conditions^ in  these  offices,  but  in 
future  building  plans ‘adequate  provision  %houId  be  Inade  to  ^iv'e 
them  Ample  space  and  light,  and  in  the  case  pf  the  accounting  Office  . 
's. freedom  as  far' as  possible  from  the  noise  of  claserooms.' 

^ The  oomnii(^tee  examined  a^numher  of  high-school  transcripts  of 
' college  atudente  which  were  in  good  order,  but  ityWas  unable  to  verify 
^'iD' records.'  Tbs  now  administration  has 
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a registt-ar  for  some  time  and  in  the  future  expects  all  recordg  lo 
be  kept  up  to  date  and  properly  filed.  It  has  just  employed  a registrar 

who  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  putting  the  college  recorda  m 
order. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

a 


The  campus  of  the  college  occupies  two  ci^  squares,  equivalent 
to  4 acres.  Fronting  on  the  finest  boutevard  in  the  city,  the  carapua 
IS  valued  at  $350,000.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  knowledge  of 
recent  sales  and  upop  offers  made  for  the  school  property. 

There  are  M)  buildings  belonging  to  the  university,  with  a valua- 
tion of  $328,000.  Equipment  and  furnishing  owned  by  the  school 
are  valued  at  $30,455.  *)On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the  estimated 
value  of  all  the  property  of  the  institution  is  $708,455.  . 

The  main  college  building  is  a five-story  brick  structure  erected 
in  1886  and  contains  96  rooms.  Of  this  number,  9 are  used  for  reci- 
tation, 4 for  offices,  and  the  remainder  as  quartern  for  teachers  and 
students.  Another  building  is  the  college  annex,  three  stories  in 
heighf,  of  brick  construction,  used  for  classrooms,  laboratories,  apd 
library.  The  value  of  main  .building  and  annex  amounts  to  $200,000, 

The  high-school  building  is  a two-stoiy  frame  structure  with  eight 
recitation  rooms,  and  is  valued  at  $20,000.  Other  structures  on  the 
campus  include  the  Peck  Home  for  Girls,  a four-story  brick  building, 
worth  $75^000,  housing*  the  home  economics  department;  a presi- 
dent’s residence  valued  at  $15,000;.  a dean’s  residence;  and  several 
. amaller  buildings.  ' 

Tl^e  care  of  the  phyaicd  plant  is  directly  under,  the  president, 
who  employs  a carnhker,  a campus  man,  a fireman,  and  a carpenter 
.or  udlity  man.  Five  student  janitors  are  employed  to  assist  in  the , 
career  the  buildings.  A careful  inspection  of  the  grounds  showed 
that' great  pride  is  taken  in  keepjpg  the  lawns,  shrubs,  and  fine 
tropical  plants  in  good  condition.  .-The  college  buildings  were  clean, 
and  the  dormitories  Were  in  excellent  condition.  * - ‘ 


THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  university  is  not  required  by  charter  to  maintain  a pieptia> 
tory  school.  However,  a’large  high  school  or  academy  is  conduoUd 
in  addition  to  a small  elementary  school.  The  Board  of  Eduoatloa 
of  the.  Methodist  Episcopal*  Church  stated  that  it  is  desired  to  dii* 
continue  the  lower  six  grades.  However,  in  view  of'  the  urgent  need 
for  a practice  school  for  teachers  in  training,  it  is  hoped  that  tbia  pifr  ‘ 
jmsal  may  ^ deferred.  "I  * 

* The  academy  id  kept  distinct  from  the  collegp  in  students,  faoul^,.  > 
and  boildinga.  The  accounts  of  both  diviaions  of  the  fautitudoi  • 
art  kept  together.  . * ^ 
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The  entrance  requirements  to -the  university  include  15  units  of 
j^ptable  work  of  a four-year  high-school  course  or  the  equivalent 
Two  wnditions  may  be  .^owed,  but  they  must  be  removed  by  the 
end  of  tjie  second  year.  Of  the  1 15  students  admitted  to  the  fresh- 
man  class  m 1926-27,  57  were  entered  on  the  presentation  of  their 
high-whool  certificates,  together  with  the  transcripts  of  their  high- 
school  records. showing  the  satisfactoiy  completion  of  16  units  of 
work.  Nmeteen  were  admitted  on  condition  for  the  same  year.  No 
mformation  18  given  as  to  the  method  of  entrance  of  the  remaininb 
students.  In  192^2fi,  25  were  admitted  on  condition.  The  college 
baa  admitted  special  students  during  the  years  .1925-26  and  1926-27: 
39  were  admitted  the  former  year  and  38  the  latter.  Special  students 
are  those  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees.  They  include  a number 
of  teachers  domg  special  work. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

To  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of ‘arts  in  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  the  student  must  complex  126  semester-hour  credits  of  study. 
The  required  subjects  include  English,  12  credits;  science,  16;  for- 
eign iMg^age,  12;  mathematics,  8;  histoiy,  6;  econchnics,  3;  sociol-' 
ogy,  3;  Amencan  government,  3;  Bible,  3;  psychology,  3;  public 
• epealdng,  2;  physical  education,  6. 

Before  the  close  6f  the  second  half  of  the  sophomore  year  a majors 
subject  requmng  24  credits,  and  an  allied  subject,  the  minor,  requiring 
erects,  must  be  chosen.  The  college  permits  majors  to  be  selected 
Enghsh,  science  and  mathematics,  history  and  social  sciences, 
educahon  modem  languages,  Bible  and  reUgion.  A thesis  may  be 
•ubnutted  m the  major  field  in  place  of  the  final  examination.  - 
W the  63  semester-hom  credits  requiri^^  for  the“  elementary  life 
c^ficate  gran  ted  by  the ‘State  and  the  certificate  from  the  univer- 
the  following  subjects  are  prescribed:  English,  12rseme8ter*hpur 
^ts;  biology,  6;  history,  6;  general  and  educational  psychology,  6* 
educftiond  sociology,  3;  drawing,  2;  professional  subjects  in  ediica- 
kon  teachmg,  and  practice,  28.  Certain  substitutions 'are  aUowed 
m the  second  year’s  work.  One  semester  of  practice  teaohing'is  the 
Mumum  that  will  be  accepted  for  graduation.  The  premedical 
oou^  IS  two  yoMs  in  length  and  corresponds  to  the  first  two  years 

W he  coU^  course.  EmijhasM  is  placed  dn  courses  in  science  and 
fflithematics.  ' ' 

request  of  a numbOT  of  ministers  and  school  principals  of 
rtiW  t^leafis,  the  university  offered  in  1926-27  a limited  amount 
rtyidimte  workleadmgtothe  mas^rofartedegrt^^  In-organiring 
<iDa,wnrk  three  iftembiiB  of  the  f*rtnif.v  a#  n..: ■»  ...•-! 
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ana  were  consulted » and  the  requirements  of  the  latter  institution  w«n 
made  the  basis  for  graduate  work  offered  at  New  Orleans  University. 

Applicants  for  admission  tO  the  graduate  school  must  hold  a bsch^ 
lor^a  degree  from  New  Orleans  University  or  its  equivalent,  have  a 
reading  knowledge  of  a foreign  language,  and  show  nine  hours  of 
undergraduate  work  in  a major  -subject  and  six  in  a minor.  Eight 
hours  per  week  are  required  throughout  the  school  year,  and  in  addi- 
tion a thesis  and  speciaf  study  under  the  direction  of  the  professor 
in  charge.  Unless  the  student  is  able  to  devote  full  time  to  gradu- 
ate work,  the  tiffie  required  extends  over  two.  years.  The  graduate 
‘courses  offered  include:  Philosophy  of  education,  school  administra- 
- tion,  citizen^shij)  and  education,  seminar  in  education  problems,  social  1 
philosophy,  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  background  of  the  Gospela, 
history  of  religion,  and  philosophy  of  religion.  ‘ ‘ 

Extension! work  of  college  grade  is  offered  in  the  night  school  of 
the  university.  The  program  is  arranged  so  th^t'  the  requireraente 
for  a two-year  teacher  cqurse  and  these  for  the  bachelor’s  degrae 
may  be  fulfillbd.  A mx  weeks’  sunimer  school  was  also'.conducted 
in  1926.  . . ‘ • 

' ' \ ; ENROLLMENT 

,,  Enrollment  of  college'*  students  pt^Neyr  Orleans  University  has 
grown  at  a rapid  rate  during  the  pasfj'^xts  years,  increasing  from  71 
to  309  students,  a gain  of  335.2  .per  cent.'^‘  'Thie  following  table  shows ' 
the  college  registration  by  years:  ’ « . • 


TABLit  2,— Total  eoUege  enroUmatU 
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The  mortality  in  the  college  has  mot  been  above  the  noimal.  No  I 
explanation  was  given  to  aqcbunt  for  the  large  senior  class  of  1926-27. 

The  enrollment  of  the  high  school  shown  some  fludtuation,  with  a 
strong  tendency  to  increase.  Registration  in  this  department  inoludod 
* ^6  students^  1924-26,  321  in  1^6^20,  and  399  in  1926-27.  Th< 
number  of  students  in  1926-27  in/the  elementaiy  school,  whi6h  ii 
utilized  as  the  practice  school,  waa^66  and.  in  the  preceding  yotr  21. 

• DECREES  GRANTEIT  , !'  ■ 

— — ^ ^ 4 ♦ ^ ^ 

New  Orleans. tJniversi ty  haa  granted  28  degrees  in  eouise  durlig 
the  i^t  four  yean,  a rather  small  nunijher  in  view  of  ^tbe  large  oiit^ 

. nieht*ui;‘the  inatituiititm'  ^H>i)(thsee  degrees  weih  bachelor  ef  iiii 
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with  the  exception  of  a master’s  dcf^ree  granted  in  1924-25,  Accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  institution^  were  granted  in  1922-23,  nohe 
in  1924-25, '6  in  1924-25,  and"  Ifl  in  1925-26.  Only  one  bfoncftiiry 
degree  has  been  conferred  during  this  period.  ^ 

FAQULW 


The  faculty  of  ^e  college  ‘bom pris^  12  members,  including  the 
president,  who  teaches  several  courses.  ^ the  college  '(Seachei?  hold- 
the  rank  of  professor.  . " Q ^ 

There  are  11  departments  of  instruction,  with  on6  professof'in  each. 
These  departments  inclilde  English,  education,  chemistry  and  physics,^ 
•Bible,  history  and  education,  history  and  nfodem  languages,  English 
and  French,  foreign  languages,  biology,  mathematics  and  French, 
psychology  and  philosophy.  . ^ / 

An  examyiatiou  of  the  assignments  of  ^e  members  of  tl^e  fac 
shows  a reasonable  development  of  the  subjectrmatter  dbpartmen 
under  responsible  leadership.  In  three  cases  the  Worlcof  the  teacher 
divided  between  two  entirely  different  fields  as  a matter  of  expediency/ 

- Tab ts  8.-^Tratnt?Hi;  o/.rA«/ac«i^ 
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Now  Orleans  University.... 

A.  B_,. 

Bute  University  of  Iowa 

WlJay  College 

B.  B...., 

Howard  UnlvsnltT-t 

B.B 

Walden  University. 

A. 

Tanadega  CoUefs , 

Pb,  B... 
A.  B..„. 

University  of  Chicago 

Bennett  CoRege..^ ... 

A.  B.,... 

Northern  Oliooia  State 

^ 'Teachers  College 

Ph.  B.,, 

Baker  University...^ 

A. 

LInoolo  Unlyersity  (I^niA 

fylvonia) 

A.  B,... 

Neif  Orleans  University 

A B._. 

Iowa  Btate  University 

A.  B-... 

Central  Weaieyan  CoUege... 

A • 

OndusUi  work  or  decroe  . 


Oriidaibte  studeot* *  Colambit  Uoivenltf,  ivj 

Inwft  Slatf  Unlrmiiy,  3 summer*. 

Oradantc  ttudeoL  Northwestoro  UnlTOsHy,  1 Bumnien 
Unlvcijlty  of  €^aUfornla,  3 summors. 

Oroduat^tudeiit*  CorDeU  Uniferal^^  8 fummen. 

Ofjuluate  studoot,  Univerally  of  ubicago,  1 
Ciiilfcmiia  fiUie  Toftohert  CoDefi^  1 

Qrac^uote  Btudeat,  Unlyersity  of  Chldgo,  1 8amm«; 
Iowa  6Uto  Unlyersity,  7 fomin^. 

m 

B.  D.,  Qammon  TbMloffcQ]  Semloary;  graddale  stodant 
Northwefltem  Unlyersity  and  Oenett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, I summers.  » 

Omdufite  student,  Uolrerilty  of  Cbloago  and  Tuiaoe 
Dnivefslty. 

A.  M.,  Baker  UnlVknlt/. 


A.  M.,  Ceotrsi 
Unlvenltles  _ 
yen  D.  p..  Baker 


■ The  president  of  tbe  uaiyerslty. 


sJ  Weaieyan  College;  giidaate  stadini, 
of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  unlyersity  of  D» 
laker  Unlvsislty.  ^ 


Twelve  of  the  staff  hold  first  degrees  from  eight  colleges  and  uni-/ 
versities  for  negroes  and  four  hold  first  degr^  from  northern  insti- 
tutions, Two  hold  bachelor  .of  arts  degrees  from  both  New  Orleans 
University  and  the  State  University,  of  Iowa.  Only  two  members  of 
the  staff  have  the  master’s  degree.  One  has  received  the  6aohelor 
^ of  divimty  from  Gammon  Theological  Seminary.  All  but  four  have 

• ^ ipent  considerable' time  in  graduate  studies  in  well-radyo  ^kduate 
•ebools,<  It  wo^d  appear  i^m  these  facta  that  a nunllber  of  tbe  faculty 
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should  be  eligible  for  the  mester'a  degree  within  a comparatiwlr 
short  period-of  tinw.  ♦ • , ' . ^ 

Ad  examination  of  the  work'imposed  on*the  teachij^staff  ghovi 
that  several  members  are  carrying  excoasiye  student  dock-hoiu^Wla. 
Accordiug  to  the  assignments  in  the  collegfe,  1 teacher  hMaUdof- 
less  than  100  student  clock-hours  per  week,  5 between  101  afld  200 
hourS)  1 between  201  and  300  hours,  4 between  30f  and  400  hours,  1 
between  401  end  500,  and  1 between  501  and  600  hours.  A furthar 
study  of  the  schedules  discloses  the  fact  that’  the  teachers  with  loadi 
■w  excess  of  S50  hours  include  the  profeasor  of  algebra',  fhemiatry,  and 
French,  with  392  hours,  of  which  17^  are  in  the  college  and  220  in  tho 
.high  school;  the  prufessor  of  Engli.sh  in  the  college  and  French  in  dm 
school,  mth-544  hours;  and  the  professor  of  Spanish  in  the  col- 
lege and  Latin  in  the  higU,|choDl,  with  600  hours. 

The  college  teacWs  cari-ying  student  clock-hour  loads  copsiderablf 
in  exwss  of  350  hours  shouj^  have4;hese  loads  redutoed,  lik^se  thoM 
’ teaching  in  excess  of  16  houi?^\^oek  should  not  be  required  to  teach 
regularly  more  than  the  foregoing  amoilnt.  These  reductions  >an 
easential,  basmuch  as  nearly  all  orthose  carrying  more  than4he  no^ 
mal  loads  are  dividing  their  work  between  the  college  and  tiu.  high 
school,  in  most  cases  between  subjects  entirely  unrelated.  In  order 
to  maintwn  higher  standards  of  scholarship,  tW  university  should 
grant  the  instructor  greater  opportunities  for  pr6j^ration‘  and  for 
advanced  studies  in  bs  major  fidld.,  \ ' ' * 

With  regard  lo  the  hours  per  wdek  ol  teaching,  the  work  id  not  to 
heavy  as  would  be  expected  in  view  of  the  shudant  clodt-hpurloadeol 
wmeofthememberaoftheataff.  Of  the  1 2 teachers  ponijefningUom 
Information  was  furnished,  twp  teach  5 h%s  per’weejc,*  one  8 hour* 
one  14  hours,  four  15  hours,  one, 16  hours,  one  17  hours,  one  18  hours! 

- an^  one  21  hours.  Thus,  four  .members  of  .^Jac.ulty  give  classroom ' 
instruction  in  excess  of  15  hours  per  week,  jftbf  them  teach  in  both 
the  cqjlege  and  the  bgh  8chooh''tbe  professor  t5whing  16  hours  devot- 
ing only  6 hours  to  college. work  and  10  to  high-schhol  instructiin. 

In  the  case  of  the  teacher  with  18*  hours,  only  3 ar^  includediln  hii 
college  asaignments;,  while  the  teacher  with  21  hours  per  week  gives 
but  fl  houra  thUe  cotfegis  in,  comparison  witli  15  to  the  bgh  school 

On  the  whole,  the'classes  ]n  the  college  are  woIUalancod  as  to  «j«, 
th^e  being  fewwitb  excesaii^  enroilmet^t  dr  loW,  attendance.  .In>102d- 
27,  30  classes  were  organized  in  the  college,  their  sizes  being  as^folloai  , 
'4  with  less  tbao'5  students,  9 from  6 t»  10  atuifentey  9 from  11  to  20* 
ati^eftte,  7 from  21  to  30  students,  5 fhom  Sl  tb.40  Btuddiits,*^  fraM  ' 
4J  to  60  students.  The  two  largest  cladkesjire  in  psychology  and  bidl- 
k ogy,  each  enrolling  42  students.  • The  smaller  classes  are  in  BugUik^ 
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The  library  of  NSw  Orleans  University  containB  5,040  voltfmes. 
No  expenditures  for  new  books  have  been  made  over  the  ipast  6v^ 
jeare,  with  the  result  that  the  contents  are  deficient  from  t'he  stand-^ 
|x)iat  of  a college  or  university.  The  institution  employs  two  libra- 
nans,  ea^h  giving  one-half  day  to  the  work.  One  student  asdstant, 
is  also  employed.  . Annual  salaries  paid  in  the  library  totaled  $160  in 

1922- 23,  S^O  in  1923-24,  $100  in  1924-25,  $426  in  1925-26,  and  $900* 
in  1926-27.  E.vpenditures  for  magazines  amounted  to  llOQ  in  the 
yean  1922-23,  1923-24,  and  1924-25;  $200  in  lj925-26;  and  $4p0  in 
1926-27..  No  other  disbursements  for  library  puirposes  were  reported. 

The  lioraiy  needs  targe  accessiojis  of  works  in  English,,  science, 
BQcial  science,  education,  and  in  philosophy  and  psychology,  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  tho^  college  student  body,  not  to  speak -^of  the 
teachers  and  of  those  doin^  graduate  work,  \fore  educational  and 
fldeDtific  magazines  are  essential.  The  library  has  sufficient  space  at 
present  for  existing  needs,  but  more  light  is  desirable  in  the  reading 
room.  , ; * u * 

The  laboratories  are  fairly  well  equiped,  but  additional  instrunienta 
and  supplies  are  needed  for  tcacluD^dvanced  courses  in  chemistry. 
More  physics  equipment  is  also  needed.  Biological  supplies”  are 
readily  availABle  in  tpe  city>  consequently  larger  stocks  of  theae 
ire  not'kept.  ^ * 

The  amoui^ts  exffended  for  science  laboratories  affd  supplies'-have 
been  small  and  are  cst)matl:d  os  follopvs;  $^00  in  1922-23,  $500  ui 

1923- 24,  $500  in  1924-25,  $662  in  1Q25-26,  and  $1,728  in  1926-27. 

During  the  past  year  $5 14  w^  expended  in  biology,  $882  in  chemistry, 
and  $332  itf  physics,  ^he  total  estimated  values  of  the  equipment  and 
aup'piies  in  the  different  laboratories  are  as  follows:  Biology , $2,O0O, 
'chemistry  |3;000,  and  physics '$3,000.  , , • ' 

• ^ ■•a  r * 

' , EXTRACURRICULAR  ACtlVITIE^ 

The  students  of  the  university  conduct  a humb^^o^l^nizatiQnB 
i^otgd  to  debating,  dramatics,  literary' expression,  missionary  work, 
ihd  qptlsic.'-  ‘The,  Y-,  M.  C..  A.  and'Y.'W,  C,  A,  are>f||BO,’.represont^ 
at  the  drotitUtion!  There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities  in  .'the 
onivemity.  * , - • \ * 

^ ‘ <fThe  athletic  activities  of  the  college  are  under  the  control  df  ^ > 
atbletio. board  consisting  of, four  faculty  members  appoint^  by  the  * 
. piisidoQt  and  of  three  students  (dpe  of  whom  shall  be  a woman  dludent) 
ilaotod  by  the  atudents.  Findlitg^  of  the  athletic  boerd'  are  subject 
•^to  ^e  approval  of  the  presidhot.-  Thp  ^umiu  .of  tfoW-Orle^  hare 

« athlete  coim'cDi  Vhlcb  does, much,  (o  prohmte^  athletia  interMUat 
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The  university  ta  a member  of  the  Gulf  Coast  InterCoUegUtt 
Atjiletic-Confcronce  and  of  the  South  Central  Association  of  CoUeas 
for  Negro  Youths.  ^ 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

% 

'Since  J873  New  Orleans  University  has  trained  a large  group  oI 
leaders  for  the  church  and  school,  and  it  has  given  the  education*! 

background  to  many  who  have  gone  into  successful  business  and 
profossional  • 

The  strategic  and  attractive  location  of  the  institution  makes  it 
all  the  more  desirable  that  the  auality  of  educationarwork  he 
improved.  Mtfre  generous  support  is  therefore  indispensable,  if  it 
18  to  continue  to  meet  the  growing  opportunities  that  are  the'resulta 
of  Its  exceptional  environment.  The  survey  committee  thprafort 
recommends:  . . ' 

That  the  authorities  of  ,tho  univijrsity  reconsider  its  objectires, 
particularly  to  ascertain  the  desirability  of  continuing  graduate  worit 
id  view  of  the  expense  and  (he  dabor  involved.  * 

That  if  graduate  work  should  be  continued,  arrangcinenU  be 
made  to  obtain  for  part-time  work  the  assistance  of , one  or  mow 
.members  of  one  of  the  local  or  regional  white  universities. 

That  ho  teachers  be  pernnttod  to  conduct  graduate  w6rk  withoul 
at  leapt  the  master’s  degree  or  two  years  of  advanced  training  in 
their  specialized^  fields  in  a well- recognized  univ^ersity. 

'That  'in  th^j  everil  additional  income  be  provided,  at  least  two 
full-time  professors  be  added  to  assist  in  offering  a limited  number  of 
courses  in  philosophy,  psychology,  and  education. 

^That  continued  lefforts  be  mgde  to  Idcrease  the  permanent  endow- 
ment,  and,  in  view  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  physical  plaDt, 
a buildmg  fund  be  yaised  to  provide  a more  modem  academic  end 
admmiBtrative  unit.  ' • ^ 

That  the  development  of  college  extension  courses  for  coUegs 
credit,  if  continued,  bo  maintained  on  the  same  level  in  every  respect 
as  resident  college  work.  . * 

That  members  ot  ^he  /wilty  without  advanced  degrees  or  adeqiisli 

apicial  trammg  be  enct^aged  to- g^  this ' additional  trainidi!  ii 
the  ne<^  future^_^  i . . 

That  the  sssi^meots  of  . those  members  of  the  staff  cariyiM 
abnormal  teaching  loads  be  substantially  reduced. 

That  provision  be  made  for  a higher  scale  of  salaries,  based  upM 

professional  ranking  of  the  t^h^ra.  V- 

That  library  greatly  increase  the  accession' in  all 
departoe^te  to  confom  .to  the  specificaUons  of  a folr-year  odte 
and_^^at  >f  graduat^t  work  jie  offered,  special  hbraiy  faoUitisri* 
proy^  for  those  departipents  offering  advanoed  oounea.  > X 
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That  the  laborsiorioa  be  renovated  and  nufficient  equipment  and  ' 
supplies  added  so  that  college  courses  in  oi^anic  chemistiy  and 
advanced  physics  may  be  offered.  , . ^ - 

w ** 

STRAIGHT  COLLEGE 

a 

New  Orleans,  La. 

'Straight  College,  formerly  known  as  Straight  University,  wasestab-. 
lished  in  1809  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  ^(all 
controls  it.  It  was  named  after  the'Hon.  Seymour  Straight,  of  Ohio, 
who  at  one  time  was  a liberal  benefactor  of  the  institution,  ft  was 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  June,  1869,  for  a period  of  25 
years.  • The  university  was  rechartere^  May,  1894,  for  a period  of  99 
years.  . # . 

- The  corporate  powers  of  the  university  are  vested  in  a self-perpet- 
uating hoard  of  trustees  which  must  consist  of  not  less  than  9.  n r 
more  than  15  persons.  The  trustees  hold  office  for  throe  years,  un- 
less elected  to  fill  an  unexpired'torm  or  to  fill  a shorter  term  prescribed 
8u^  election  in  order  to  make  the  terms  of  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  board  expjre  in  the  same* year.  Of  the  1 1 memhor?  of  the 
existing  board,  4 are  colored.  The  board  hieets  twice  a year.  The 
powers  of  the  board  -of  truptoes  of  Straight  College  are  increasing, 
greater  resptjnsjbility ‘being  given  to  it,  subject  to  the  final  approval 
■ of  the  Anjerican  Missionary  Association.  The  latter  organization* 
has  its  representatives  on  the  local  baard.  The  selection  of  teachers 
' it  made  in  part  by  the  president  of  tno  institution  and  in  part  by  the 
American  Mlaaionary  Association,  subject  in  either  method  of  selec- 
tion to  tho  approval  of  the  other  party.  In  1915,  owirijg  to  modifica- 
dona  in  tho  scepb  of  tho  work  of  the  institution,  the  board  of  trustees, 
in  accordance  with  a recorumepdation  of  tho  American  Missionary 
Society,  Ranged  the  name  of  the  university  to  Straight  College. 

The  organization  of  Straight*College  comprises  a regular  four-year 
college,  *a  two-year  junior  college  including  the  homo  economics 
curriculum,  a high  school,  and  an  elementary  school.  It  plso  offers 
postgraduate  work  leading  to  thg  master’s  degree.  The  coUege  was. 
accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Louisiana  prior 
to  1916.  It  also  has  received  the  recognition  of  other  States  that 
reciprocate  with  Louisiana.  Graduates  of  Straight  CoUege  have  been 
adjpitted  td  tho  graduate  schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Iowa  ’ 
State  Uni^orsity,  Howard  University,  Northwestern  Uniydrsity,  and 
to  Meharry  Medical  XibUege.  -The  high  school  is  aoore^ted  by  the  ' 
State  of  Louisiana.  ” ^ 

DnrpUmeat  in  the  institntion  for  1026>27  totaled  396  stqdents,.dis- 
♦“tobuted  as  follows:  .CeUe^  diyigion,  129,  of  whom .40  wore  men  and 
P women; *high  school,  230,  of  whom  98  wan  boys. and  132 
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were  giri.;  pwtgraduite  Mudonta,  8,  of  whoVi  4 wore  inon:  .p«U 
otudopto  n th^  oollogo,  8,  in  the  high  oohool,  16,  and  in  the  ^ 
jdepartmeat,  8. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  prOTident,  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  coUe«.  Hi 

IS  assisted  by  the  dean  and  the  treasurer  and  secretary. 

The  income  of  Straight  CoUege  is  received  from  four  soiireesi’Chuith 

appropriations,  gifts  for  current  expenses,  student  fees,  and"  netio. 

come  frona  saJes  and  services.  The  statue  of  the  coUege  mcome  b 

ehown  m following  table:  * 

- / - ' 

* Tails  4,*-~Incomt 
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• Of  l^b,  UMO  WM  oonEributw)  by  tb«  OvmnU  Eduiatloa  Bowd. 

The  total  income  in  1926-27  was  185,653.01.  This  is  an  increiM 
of  10.1  per  cent  over  the  total  income  for  1922-23.  The  chureh 
appropnaUoM  have  been  soniewhafe,  ilYegular,  a loss  having  been 
auflfered  in  1*92^26.  In  1926-27  the  appropriaUon  was  incmMed 
agaip,  so  that  it  exceeded  tl\at  of  1922-23  by  $464.  The  gifts  for 

doubled  between  1922-23  and 
1926-27.  On  the  other  hand,  for  three  years  during  this  period  ih«" 
i^enues  from  ths  source  were  approximately  one-half  of  the  amount 
bated  in  1922-23.  Student  fees  have  ipereased  steadily  during  the 
five-year  period,  with  the.  exception  of  1925-26,  when  a slight  reduo- 
Uon  occurred  ^ compared  with  the  >ear  preceding.  The  incoms 
from*  sales  and  services  was  considerable  until  1924-25,  when  it 
decreased  approximately  75  per  cent.  In  1926-27  a alight  gain  was 
registered  from  this  source.  * ' » 

The  allege  hw  a pei^auent  endowment  amounting  to  »19,012.k 
which  18  held  in  trust  by  the  American  Missionaiy  Associatil. 
Ttas  endowment  is  mamtained  separately'  from  the  endowments  of 
^her  colleges  controlled  by  this  ’board  and  is  divided  as  follows: 
H^ond  and  Dyke  funds,  110,000;  Cai-oline  M.  Martin  fund; 
$2,0w;  scholarships,  12,938;  and  Seymour  Straight  fund,  $4,07i 
;The  mcome  from  the  endowraehtis  included  in  the  annual  appro- 
pnataons  made  by  this  organization  for  the  support  of  the  collega 

Ai.  a“i)udget  according  to  the  regulations  of 

the  Amenoan  Missionary  Association,  Monthly  reports- showing'' 
luUtuUoDAl  reoeipte  and  diabursemente  are 'made  to  the  asaociatioa?' 
• . ‘ ^ ' C 
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The  building  are -covered  by  blanket  Jnaurance,  which  ia  paid  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association. 

The  business  office  is  small,  but  it  is  well  kept  and  is  fafrly  well 
equipped  “for  the  business  of  the  college.  The  registrar’s  , office  ia 
more  commodious  and  has  an  excellent  bollection  of  registrajtion  and 
ftudente’  records.  The  survey  committee  waq  very  favorably  im* 
pre^  uith  the  registrar’s  care  and  precision  in  carrying  out  bis 
duties.  There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  the  necessaiy  forma  fot 
regiatration  and  record  kreping,  and  all  forms  are  properly  filed. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Straight  College  is  favorably  located  on  one  of  the  best  residential 
boulevards  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  possesses  one  city  block 
and  fo1ir  lota,  valued  according  to  local  real-estate  specialists  at 
1350,000. 

There  are  11  buildings  on  the  college  grounds,  the  main  structure 
bemg  Central  Hall,  three  stories  in  height  and  vdued  at  f70,000.  It 
oontainsVthe  adiuinistrative  offices  and*  is  otherwise- devoted  to 
Mademic  purposes,  with  18  clas.srboms,  4 laboratories,  ai^  a Kbraiy. 
Whitin  Hall,  erected  in  1878  and  worth  836,000.,  and  ^ne  Hall, 
built  in  1882  and  valued  at  $60,000,  are  used  for  dormitory  purposes! 
one  for  men  students  and  the  other  for  women  students*  Together 
^ey  contain  92  rooms.  Otfier  structures  on  the  campus  inol 
industrial  building,  constructed  in  1908,  containing  laboratorit- 
small  structures,  erected  in  1890|j  usoil  for  recitation j a presii 
home,  and  three  teachers’  cottages.  The  total  value  of  the 
buildings,  is  $65,700.  . ' _ 

All  the  buildings  are  of  ^rame  construc^on,  but  are  well  built. 
They  are  all  supplied  with  fire  scapes,  and  18  fire  extinguiahertWe 
dwlributed.  throughout  ifie  buildings.  Fire  drills  are  given  at  re^ar 
intervals.  The  college  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment. • ; . 

The  care  of  the  physical  plant  is  ,under  the  supenjjllion  of  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds.  The  janitor  woi^  is  done 
by  the  students.  Boarding  students  arerexpecUid  to  do  one  hour’s 
work  a day , in  addition  to  their  money  payments.  The  he^  janitors 
in  paid  wages.  The  women’s  dormitory  is  managed  by  the  matron, 
the  women  students  taking  care  of  their  own  rooms.  ^ 

A cprefd  inspection  of  the  entire  plant  showed  both  classrooms 
sn  dormitories  to  be  well  kept.  The  grounds  were  attractive  in 
sppe^anoe  and  free  from  rubbish. 

^ PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

■Under  the  charter  a preparatoiy  school  is  riot  required  to  be  midn- 
by  Straight  College,  Pr^aratoiy  students  are  kept  separete 
frwn^^Qllege  students  in  their  dasses.  The  teaching  staffs  an 
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entirely > distinct,  with  the  exception  that  two  teachers  divide  thfjr 
work  between  the  two  divisions.  There  is  no  separation  made  is  (e 
building  and  finances. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


\ 


To  be  admitted  without  condition  to  the  freshman  doss,  studente 
must  preiionl  15  units  of  secondary-school  work,  10  of  wliicb  ai« 
prescribed  as  follows:  Enjflish,  4 units;  algebra,  1 ; plane  goomotiy,  l; 
foreign  language,  2;  history . 1 ; physics  or  chemistry,  1.  The  remain* 
ing  6 are  elective. 

Those  applying  for  the  premedical  or  predental  corirscS  should 
offer  one-half  unit  of  advanced  algebra  and  both  physics  and  chem- 
istry, Those  applying  for  the  co\irse  in  business  administration 
may  offer  four  units  of  cominorcinl  subjects.  To  obtain  credit  in 
physics  or  chemistry,  laboratory  notebooks  must  be  presented. 

Students  may  bo  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  with  one  con- 
ditioned subject,  w'hich  must  be  rontoved  before  the  close  of*  the 
sophomore  year.  Of  61  students  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  in 
1926-27, 21  wore  graduates  of  Straight  High  School,  and  the  remaining 
39  were  admitted  on  e.xamination.  * During  the  past  four  yeare  • 
number  of  conditioned  students  have  been  admitted  to  thd  freshman 
class;  in  1923-24  there  were  6 conditioned  applicants;  in  1924-25, 10; 
in  1925-26,  10;  and  in  1926-27,  35, 

The  college  has  also  enrolled  a considerable  number  of  special 
students.  There  were  7 in  1922-23,  23  in  1923-24,  24  in  19^4^5^ 
^13  in  1925—26,  and*  30  in  1926-27,  The  unusually  large^jitfraber  of 
%onditioned  studenU  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  tw<dftTv^rade  high 
schools  in  the  State.  Students  having  had  only-dT  graded  are  often 
deficient  in  certain  prescribed  subjects. 


GRADUATION^^IREMENTS 

In  order  to  obtain  eiUter  the  degree  bacholur  of  arts  or  bachelor 
of  science,  candidates  nnist  complete  120  semester-hour  credits  of 
college  study  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions:  Prescribed 
subjects — English,  16  semester-hour  credits;  Bible,  3;  general  psj- 
choiogy,  3;  ethics,  3;  orientation  course,  3;  current  history,  1 
Electives  must  be  chosen  from  three  general  subject  groups  as  followi: 
Group  I,  English,  Frenai,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish;  Group  II,  biology, 
chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics;  Group  III,  business 
administration,  economics,  education,  history,  philosophy,  psychol- 
ogy, religious  education,  sociology.  * 

At  least  24  semester  hours  must  be  chosen  ss  a major  from  ins 
group,  and  16  semester  hours  as  a ntinor  from  each  of  the  otheritwc 
groups.  Students  majoring  in  Group  I atp  * rsquirsd  to  tsi^  19 
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KiDMt«r  hours  of  language  other  than  English.  In  the  case  of 
students  majoring  in  Group'll,  they  arc  required  to  complete  at 
leist  8 semester  hours  of  modem  language  beyond  bigh>Bchool  work, 
lod  if  they  offer  only  two  units  of  high-school  mathematics  they 
must  elect  at  least  8 semester  hours  of  mathematics.  Students  who 
mijor  in  Group  III  must  also  elect  16  semester  hours  of  language 
other  than  English.  .The  college  has  prepared  five  suggested  curridula 
vith  majors  in  language,  science,  social  science,  education,  and  biw- 
neiss  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  s|udeuts.  \ 

The  junior  college  offers  thrM  2-year  curricula,  including  normv* 
pieroedicaj,  and  predental  courses.  The  normal  course  is  designed 
lor^those  who  plan  to  teach  ‘ in  the  elementary  schoola  and  leads 
to  a diploma  and  to  a first-grade  teacher’s  certificate  from  the  State. 
The  subjects  prescribed  total  68  semester  hours  of  credit  and  are  as 
follows;  English,  *16  semester  hours > of  credit;  biology,  8;  general 
•td  ^(jcational  psychology,  6;  sociology,' 6;  orientation,  3;  Bible,  3; 
ethics,  3;  current  history,  2;  cducition,  18;  and  physiology  dr 
elective, premedical  course  ^eludes  at  least  two  years  of 
’ college  vmfK^ith  emphasis  in  science.  Three  years’  work  is  urged 
upon  all  preinedipal  atudonta.  A one-year  predental  course  is  required 
of  all  predpntal  students  and  a second  year  is  recommended.  * 
T^cdurses  of  tho  college  are  offered  in  the  night  sassion  and  lead 
^.iotne  junior  college  diploma  or  the  college  degree.  Each  subject  is 
ralued  at  three  semester-hour  credits,  the  usual  schedule  fv  night 
itudents  being  two  eubjects.  A third  may  be  allowed  when  Mholar- 
> ihip  and  other  conditions  warrant  it. 

The  graduate  work  offered  in  the  college,  leading  to  the  master’s 
degree,  providea  for  an  advanced  course  of  /one  major  and  minor,  a 
reading  knowledge  of  a foreign  language,  arid  a the^.in  the  field  of  «, 
the  major  subjMt.  |n  addition  to  written  examinations,  the  candi- 
date may  be  required  to  stand  an  oral  examination  ffofore  an  exam-  ’ 
iniog  board  of  the  faculty. 

In  the  subject-matter  departments  of  the  college  there  is  little 
question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  offerings  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  undergraduate  college.  However,  it  is  not  so  apparent  what 
ooui^s  are  reco^ized  as  having  graduate  value.  If  the  college  ^ 
justified  in  giving  courses  beyond  the  bachelor’s  degree,  graduate 
, courses  should  be  distinguished  from  those  that  am  undergraduate 
in  character. 
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The  enrollment  of  regular  students  is  shown  for  the  years  1022-.TI 
to  1926-27  as  foUow/:  ^ ™ 

Tablk  6. — BnroUmerU 
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'With  the  exception  of  the  year  1925-26,  the  number  of  ooUea 
atudente  has  increased  rapidly  at  Straight  College.  The  percentage 
of  increase  during  the  6ve-year  period,  is  290.  In  1922-23  thq  fresh- 
man class  did  not  lose  any  students  till  the  junior  yfeaiL  when  9 of 
the  .*19  discontinued  their  studies.  Only  3 rornained  td^aduaU 
however.  The  classes  of  1923-24  andl924-25  show  marked  sunk 
lanties  m that  in  both  years  the  freshman  enrollments  were  excep- 
tionally large  and  the  sophomore  enrollments  in  tlie  follomng  year 
dropped  to  about  one-third  in  both  cases.  -Despite  the  large  drop  in 
^shman  enrollmeuls  4n  1925-26,  the  freshman  class  for  1926-27 
regained  nearly  all  that  had  been  lost. 

t The  majority  of  the  college  students  took  the  courses  in  edlrfiation, 
^ and  all  graduates  completed  18  semester  hours  of  education,  thus 

qualifying  for  the  State  teacher’s  certificate.  *(■ - 

The  enrollment  in  the  graduate  courts  has  varied.  In  1926-'26 
there  ^ero,  13.  In  1926-27  there  were  2 graduate  students. 

Attendance  in  the ‘night  school  totaled  8 students  in  1926-27, 
as  com  pared  mth-4- i^jj^5-j26.  The  attendance  in  1^22-23  was  much 
larger,  comprising  26  college  studentsi,  'fhe  institution’s  high  school 
enrolled  202  ljudents  in  1924-25,  217  in  1925-26,  and  214  in  1926-27. 

DEgAes  GRANTED'  ‘ * 

at 

Straight  CoU^e  has  granted  25  degr^s  in  course  during  the  past 
.five,  years,  20  bling  bachelor  of  arts,  1 bachelor  of  science,  and  4 
master  of  arts.  A record  of  the  number  granted  annilally  for  this 
period  is  as  follows:  OVo'bachelor  of  arts  and  one  bachelor  of  science 
^ m 1921-2^one  bachelor  of  arts  in  1922-23,  three  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1923-24,  nine  bachelor  of  arfs  in  1924-25,’ five  bachelor  of  arte  itfid 
four  master  of  art^in  1925-26.  Th|>  ’four  master's  degrees  granted 
in  1925-26  were  earned  by  'teachers  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  who 
had  Bpedalixed  in  education. 

* • 
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The  college  facul^  is  made  up  of  15  members,  ^ine  of  this  ifumber 
teach  e.Tclusively  in  the  college,  and  six  in  both  the  college  and  the 
h\gh  school.  The  college  teachers  hold  the  rank  of  professor  and  those 
doing  high-school  .^^ork  are  designated  as  instructors. 

The  Hcademio  organization  is  rather  ex  tens  ve,  oonsideiing  thh 
ate  of  the  college  enrollment.  It  consists  of  12  departments  of 
instruction  as  follows:  Psybhology  and  * philosophy,  'education, 
rorflance  languages,  social  science,  biology,  English,  chemistry, 
physics  and  mathematics,  Latin,  domestic  science,  musia  and  ni^t 
' school.  All  of  the  depajtipents  except  La^  domestic  ^nce,  and 
music  are  headed  bj  a professor.  ^With  regard  to  the  training  of 
‘the  staff,  the  following  table  shows  the  degrees  held  and  graduate 
wdrk  being  done  by  the  several  m^tbopo;  • * 
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A. MTObarlln  Collate, 
a fommani  at  Columbia  Unlvarilty, 

* 

• ^ 

** 

Sommar.  Dnlvondty  ot  Colorado,  2 sooiiDOfo  Beaton 
Unlvarilti. 

. R.  E..  Hartford  Bobool  of  RaUfldt;  itudaniof  veto 
nd  igfpa  organ.  a 


I • 

According  to  Table  6,  13  of^  the  15  members  of  the  collegiate 
• teiching  staff  hold  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  from  recognized  collegee.  • 
Of  these,  two  are  from  Talladega 'College^  while  the  remainder  are 
Pfsduates  of  northern  instittitions.  Six, have  the  master's  degree'or 
oquivalent,  and  one  has  tho  degree  of  bachelor  of.  divinity.  All  but 
^one  of  the  staff  have  carried  on  graduate  work  or  advanced  studies 
in  such  institutions  as  the  University  of* Michigan;  Cornell  Uitiversity; 
Ohio  State  University:  the  Sorbonne,' Paris;  University  of  Southern 
O^ornia;  Harvard  University;  University  of  Chicago University  ^ 
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of  Colorado;  Columbia  lim^ersity;  Boston  University;  Oberlin 
» lege;  or  Hartford  School  of  Religion.'  -- 
^ .The  teaching' staff  of  the  college  has  undergone  a partial  redrgani-  i 
zation  within  the  past  throe  years.  Eight  new  teachers  were  employed 
during  this  period.  The  length  of  service  of  the  faculty  is  as  follow: 
Three  teachers  have  served  1 year,  two  2 years,  three  3 years,  two 
. 6 years,  two  7 years,  one  8 yeans,  one  9 years,  and  one  36  years. 

Salaries  of  the  members  of  the  staff  compare  favorably  with  other  ' 
. negro  institutions  of  higher  learning,  although  the  wale  of  pay  is  i 
not  high-  The  dean  of  th<M:ollege  receives  $2,800,  and  one  professor 
$2,000.  The  salary  schedule  lists  the  compensations  of  the  remainder 
• of  the  faculty  as  follows:  Seyen  teachers,  $1,200;  one  teacher  , $900; 
two  teacliers,  $750;  one  teacher,  $700;  and  o^  teacher,  $550.  All 
of  the  .teachers  receiving  $1,‘200  or  less  are  allowed  perquisites  con- 
N •'sisting  of  board,  roqm,  aiyl  laundry. 

tn  examining  into  Uie  stipends  of  the  staff,  the  survey  committee, 
ascertained  that  the  college  has  fixed-  a definite  rate  of  compensation 
for  college  teachers.  Members  of  the  staff,  however,  giving  instruo- 
tion  in  ^oth  high  school  and  college^  are  paicT  approximately  one- 
f third  less  than  thoAe  teaching  exclusively  in  the  college.  Considering 
- the  characW  of  the  assignments  of  the  teachers  doing  high-echool 
work,  it  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  tor*  great  a distinction  is 
made  between'the  two  groups.  It  would  seem  that  those  who  gin 
more  than  half  of  their  tune  to  college  classes  should  receive  compen- 
sation sppfoximately  the  same  as  the  minimum  granted  ^ose  teach- 
ing college  classes  V)n^.  ’ ' 

. The  student  clock'hbjftT'loads  of  the  faculty  are  n6t  burdensome. 

, Eight  teachers  have  stui^nt  clock.'hour  loads  of  less  than  .100  hout* 
per  week,  three  between  101  and  200-hours,  and  two  between  201  and 
300  hours.  ^ With  respect  to>hourd  per  week  of  teaching,  sohae  of  the 
members  of  the  etaff  were  found  with  Qxcesmve  schedules  of  work. 
A^^bulation  of  these  data  shown  1 teacher  with  2 hours  pf  teaching 
ppr  week,  l.with  3 hours,  2 with  4 hours,  3 with  14  hours,  1 -aith  16 
hours^  1 with  17  hours,  2 with  hours,  1 with  22  hours,  and  1 with 
24  hours.  Th(r^achers  with  less  than  4 hours  pqr  week  of  teaching 
are  -the  dean  and  throe  instructors  in  music,  home  economics,  and 
Latin..  ^ ^ , • * ' 

Of' the ‘five  members  of  the  faculty  with  more  than  the.  normal  16 
hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  week,  one  teaches  sociology  and 
botany,  another  education,  a third  French,  and  the  fourth  chomisjtiy. 
The  committee  is  aware  that  proper  allowance  must  be  made  for 
laboratory  work  in  the  case  of  the  latter  teachers.  Both  the  te’achott 
of  chemistry  and  Frencllf  however,  have  additional  work  in  the  night 
school,  which  gives  little  time  for  preparation  of  classes  and  other 
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\ coUegiate  duties.  It  is,  therefore,  ui^ed  that  provision  be  made  to 
relieve  these  two  teachers  of  a part  of  their  weekly  loads. 

The  size  of  the  college  classes  is  small  and  com|Ilies  generally  with 
accepted  sttftidard,  requirements.  Of  the  44  classes  conducted  in 
^ 1926-27,  nonh  contained  more  than  30  students.  A,  record  shows 
12  classes  with  less  than  5 students,  2Q  wfth  5 to  10  Btud0nts,^7  with 
II  to  20  students,  and  5 with  21*  to  30  students. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  library  of  Straight  College  occupies  a large  portion  of  the  thir^ 
floor  of  (ho  main  building.  As  the  library  grows,  arrangements  can 
bo  made  to  make  greater  use  of  the  third  floor. 

The  libi^ry  contains  5, 100  well-selected  books  whitH  hay6  a good 
proportion  of  works  jn  E^lish  literature  and  education.  Some  addi- 
tion could  be  made  to  advantage  in,  the  science  and  social  science 
sections  of  the  library.  More  scientific  and  educational  magazines  are 
needed.  There  are  2,000  GoveVnment  documents  of  which  few  are 
Adapted  to  the  uses  of  an  institution  of  this  type.  The  library  is 
catalogi^d  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system. 

A full-time  librarian'  is  employed,  who  has  one  student  assistant. 
The  amounts  spent  for  th6  library  during  the  past  five  yeus  are  shown 
below': 

Table  7. — Library  ex^nditure^ 


, i Itim 

! X 

1922-23 

1023^34 
* . 

1924-25 

1925-26 

-1 

> 1020-27 

Books 

iiee.TS' 

024.39 

1151.23 

I37a  12* 

1256.93 

Migttinea 

&S.Q8 

.80.38 

137.08 

25.08 

73.30 

SttPPlIil 

64&riM*  ...  

2. 10 

13.43 

93.59 

55.73 

23.65 

« 4oaoo 

eoaoo 

881.  48 

880.48' 

994.32 

Toll)...  I. ‘ ........ 

043.06 

1,077.10 

1.27128  i 

1,340.43 

UW-IO 

- ^ 

( 

1 

‘ * To  Mir.  1. 1927,.  > lodadei  boird*  room*  liuodrj, 


The  college  has  made  an  excellent  beginning  in  equipping  lanora- 
tSrics  for  instruction  in  'biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  The 
minimum  essentials  for  giving  the  basic  college  .courses  in  these 
fields  are  available,  and  .the  rooms  devoted  to  the  work  hnve°modem> 
desks  and  are  well  ligb'ted.  More  space  is  needed,  hoWever,  for' the 
teaching  of  biology.  The  equiptileBjLand  supplies  are  kept  in  excel- 
lent order. 

. If  the  college  proposes  to  teach  advanced^  courses  in  the  sciences, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  equipment  and  supplies,  particu- 
larly in  biology  and  chemistry.  - 
29204*— 29 26 
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• The  amounts  spent  for  the  laboratories  from  1922-23  te  1926-27 
are  shown  herewith,  also  the  value  of  the  home  economics  and 
equipment:  • , 

Tabli  8. — Expenditures  Jot  laboratories  and  homi  econohtiee  and  shop  equipmaii 


SiptDdUurtt 


For  ptrmaoMit  oquipmeat:  t 



1W3-24 

102i-25 

1B5-26,... 

IW28-27  

For  lappllot;  ^ 

4 1W2-33 

IOT3-24 

iW4-2.^ 

1W5-M 

11W-77  * 

ToiAlasttmiied  prwot  TAloioltqutpmoQt. 


•To  Mtr.  U im. 


biolofx 

In 

ohexDlfti7 

In  physic^ 

Home 

ecooonilci 

131. 7S 

8257. W 

tiwws 

125.60 

88.41 

211.02 

' 

M.44 

4. 10 

lOUMl 

io.oo 

ZOO 

0. 11 

40117 

30. 110  . 

Z 221. 84 

. Z30173 

i^l.42 

04.33  1 

• 

21.58 

127.  iS 
223.18 

2133 

1 95 

■ 

. 132 

H70 

71  04 

l-ll 

170.43 

3tl.M 

6.83 

114.55 

102.08 

zooaoo 

4.20a0Q 

iooo.00 

tool  00  1 

1 

eiMip 


%w.n 

ITiOO 


BOiB 

4719] 
4m  tt 
aaas 
\%m 
^aN.ol 


EXTRACURRICULAR /dCTiyiTlES , 

Straight  College  encourages  literaiy  and  social  ocganizatiow 
These  are  under  faculty  supervision.  There  are  no  fraternities  or 
sororities  at  Straight  College. 

The  athletic  activities  of  the  college  are  undrfr  the  supervision  of 
a joint  committee  which  includes^three  members  of  the  faculty  and 
6ve  students  from  the  athletic  association.  Twelve  members  of  the 
'alumni,  residents  of  New  Orleans,  also  work  with  the  committee.  The 
college  is  a member  of  the  Athletic  Conference  of  the  South  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth. 

CONCLUSIONS 

* t 

During  the  58  years  of  its  existence  Straight  College  has  traine^i 
large  number  of.  youths  for  service,  many  of  whotn  have  reached 
places  of  distinction  and  have  made  valtiable  contribution.s  to  society" 
at  large.  More  than  half  of  the  principals  of  the  New  Orleans  public 
schools  for  negroes-  are  graduates  of  Straigjit  College.  There 
80  teachers  from  Straight  College  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  of'* 
Louisiana.  ^ ^ 

The  survey  committee)  in  the  ligbt,of  past  achievement  and  in  view 
of  the  conscientious  efforts  on  the  partoT  the  administrative  officer*, 
wdfaculty  to  maintain  high  standards,  believes  that  Straight  Collefr 
is  worthy  of  more  adequate  support.  In  considering  the  possibilities 
of  future  growth  the  survey  committee  recommends: 

That  Straight  College  continue  its  present  policy  of  inf^intainiDir  * 
high-grade  s^or  colle^e^  . • . * 

That  the'graduate  department  be  temporarily  .discontinued  until 
additional  resources  can  be  obtained  to  finance  the  development  of  i 
limited  number  of  graduate  departments.  ' ' 
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Thnt  iidditioifal  books  on  science,  history,  economics,  and  sociolo|7‘ 
ho  ponired  for  Ihe  library.  < ^ 

That  t)io%lAbor^torics  be  strengthened  in  equipment  so,  as,  to  fully 
moot  the  ordinary  standard  four-year  college. 

That  the  number  of  hours  per  week  of  those  teachers  carrying, 
abnormal  teaching  loads  be  reduced., 

That,  iq  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  business  section  of 
(be  city  in  the  direction  of  the  college,  plans  be  laid  to  secure  a more 
adeqtate  site  for  the  relocation  of  the.eoUege. 


XAVIER  UNIVERSITY 


Neu)  Orltam,  La. 

Xavier  University  ' had  its  foundation  in  Xavier  High  School, 
which  WHS  established  in  1915.  At  that  time  it  purchased  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  which  had  moved  to  Baton 'Rouge.  In  1017  a normal  depart- 
ment was  opened,  which  in- 1025  was  expanderfinto  a teachers'  college. 

At  the  siinie  time  the  college  of  liberal  ar(s  was  opened  and  a pre^  * 

medical  course  of  study  was  added  to  the  college  curriculum.  In 
September,  1027,  the  scbppl  of  pharqiftcy  was  opened. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Iffte  Archbish(|||  Blenk,  of  New  Orleans,, 
the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  incorporated  in'  the  Stale  Of 
Pennsylvania,  were  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  development  of  the 
institution.  In  1918  the  State  of  Louisiana  passed  an  act  incorpor- 
ating Xavier  University  and  aphorized  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  for  Indians  and  Colored  People  of  Louisiana  to  confer  de- 
grees and  grant  diplomas.  The  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
own  the  property  of  the  university  and  have  full  control  of  the  edu-y^ 
cational  policies.  The  finances  of  the  institution  are  also  under  their 
control.  Financial  reports  are  made  annually  to  the  Pennsylvania  ' 
corporation. 

At  present  the  university  includes  a tour-year  college,  a school  of 
pharmacy,  and  a high  school.  Extension  courses  for  teachers  are 
included  in  the  college  program.  The  enrollments  for  th^  several 
divisions  for'  1926-27  were'  as  follows:  The  -Allege  37;  the  high 
school  the  extension  courses  28.  Th6  school  of  pharmacy  did 
not  open  till  September,  1927.  The  college  also>  conducts  a class 
of  eighth-grade  students  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  who  have 
bad  pnly  seven  grades  of  elementary  instruction  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  high  school.  \ 

While  the  term  "university'  is  used  in  the  charter,  the  school 
now  uses  the  name  of  Xavier  College,  as  the  officers  of  the  institution  * 
do  Qot  feel  that  they  are  justified  in  calling  the  school  a university. 
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The  hi^h  school  and  the  normal  school  were  accredited  by  th« 

Louisiana  State  Department  oL Education  in  1922.  As  the  college 

Jias  no^existed  long  enough  to  graduate  its  first  classy  there  bu 

been  no  opportunity  as  yet  to  obtain  recognition  of  the  graduates 

of  Xavier  College  from  other  colleges  and  universities.  During 

the  past  10  years  the  high-scl\pol  ^graduates  have  been  admitted 

without  condition  by  a large  number  of.leading  colleges  and  unive^ 

siti^  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  * • 

* 

ADMINlSTfUJlON 

The  administration  of  the  college  is  in  the  hands  of  the  dew.' 
The  dean,  as  one  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  ipan^es 
the  educational  and  financial  affairs  of  the  institution  in  accordance 
with  the  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  corporation.  She  is  assisted 
by  a bookkeeper  who  looks  after  the  accounts  that  relate  to  the 
corporation  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  by  another  bookkeeper  vAo  has  charge  of  the  accounts  with  atu* 
dents  and  with  business  concerns.  A full-time  registrar  is  employed. 

INCOME 

. *As  shown  below  fhe  prmcip&l*  sources  of  income  are  from  diuith 
appropriations,  student  fees,  and  from  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sac' 
rament  of  Pennsylvania*  Until  1925-26  the  appropriations' from 
the  church  suffered  considerable  decline;  however,  the  appropriation^ 
f6r  ‘1926-27  was  increased  nearly  tenf6ld,'  as  compared  W‘ith  the 
appropriation  of  1922-23.  A substantial  gift  of  S3, 000  is  also  recorded 
for  1926-27.  Until  1926-27  there  has  also  been  copsidorablc  increase 
in  the  receipts  from  student  fees.  The  net  income  from  sales  and 
» services  also  shows  some  tendency  to  grow.  ’ ^However,  the  most - 
important  factor  of  financiaf  support  until  1926-27  was  the  incdMC 
listed  under  “Other  sources,”  that  is,  frorn  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament'.  This  source  provided  anpro.ximately  ono-half-  of  the 
entire  iiicome  in  1922-23,  and  considerably  over  one-half  of  the  total 
income  for  the  l9iree  succeeding  years. 

Table  9. — Growlh  of ’income,  I9tt-19t7 


Source  ^ 

1923-94 

0 

1034^ 

ie3A-3»  ' 

ie35-V 

Churcb  anpropfiailona 

naoaoo 

U3saoo 

eaiAaoo 

ti.e2s.'00 

eMTiia 
• acnB 

5.}iLB 

17,0111 

Qlfis  for  too  collet^ 

Student  fees 

4.m.  11 

leaoor 

^80a77 

' aoass. 
laosies 

4.010.  S3 
941,83 
13.  J0I.3S 

0;2i5  » 
,405.78 
13,800.55 

Net  Income  from  lelee  end  servtoe 

Other  louroMi  ^ ^ __  _ 

> f 

Total „ 

13.409.98 

17.M3.A7l  3Q.403.ei 

m 

31.35171 

4A.Mai 

* Tha  PtonsylvaolA  oorpomluo  ol  thi  9tsun  of  ifio  Dlossad  SocraiDem  Um  iiutiona  and  Colored 
end  i mltaioDery  order  of  the  CeiboUe  Oboroti  fouDded  by  Moiher  Eeib^loe  DreteJ,  of  PhliedelpbU»H 
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The  total  income  of  Uie  college  for  1926-27  is  substantial,  conaidenag 
the  size  of  the  institution  and  considering  also  the  donated  services 
of  .8  large  proportion  of  the  instructional  staff. 

The^rusiness  offices  of  the  university  arc  co/ducted  on  a modem 
basis.  The  accounting  system  is  well  adapted  to  the  particular  needs 
of  the  college.  The  books  were  up  to  d^te  in  every  respect. 

The  uihee  of  the  registrar  is  laige  and  furnished  with  the  necessary 
furniture  and  files.  The  students  records  and  lugh^school  transcripts 
are- immediately  available.  The  registration  blanks  and  the-  final 
reports  of  student  records  are  comprehensive.  However,  certain 
' "(letaib  of  the  record  system  are  not  yet  perfected  as  the  registrar  is 
, adjusting  the  old  bigh-school  procedure  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  college. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

V 

The  university  owns  a city  square  and  a lot,  which  together  are  2.31 
acres  in  extent.  This  property,  which  serves  os'  ule  campus,  is  valued 
ai  $6.'), 000.  There  are  four  buildings  devote^  Ito  • the  educational 
purposes  of  the  college.  These  arc  vnlued  at  1200,500. 

Tht  main  building,  known  ns  Xavier  University,  is  a large  threb* 
slory  brick  building  erected  in  1885.  It  contains  17  rooms,  10  of 
which  are  devoted  to  class  work,  3 to  ofliecs,  and^  to  other  purposes. 

The  building  is  valued  at  $80,000  and  its  equipment  at  $9,182.  .Xavier 
Convent,  erected  in  1910,  is  a large  three-story  building,  used  as  the 
asters’  home.  It  is  valued  at  $33,000. 

The  manual-training  building  was  erect^  in  1-890.  It  is  two  stories 
in  height  and  has  four  rooms.  Two  of  Uicso  are  large  rooms  used  for  “ 
sliopwork  and  drawing;  the  other  rooms  are  used  for  olRce  and  storage. 

The  college  uiinox,  erected  in  1924,  is  a three-story  building  containing 
15  room.s,  G of  which  are  used  for  dassds,  3 for  laboratories,  3 for  offices;  - 
1 for  the  lihrilry,  and  2 for  other  purposes.  It  is  valued  at  $67,000,  « 

Ihp  equipment  at  $1,956. 

The  buildifiga  are  not  equipped  with  fire  escapes  but  are  equipped 
with  a sprinkler  system.  The  jnam  building  and  tlie  annex  have 
double  stairways  from  the  first  to  tfie  third  floors  at  the  end  of  each 
insin  corndor  and  are  connected  by  the  auditorium  and  gallery  on 
the  second  and  third  floors. 

The  buildings  of  the  university  are  fully  insured  against  fire,  the 
premiums  being  l>aid  by  the  Pennsylvania  corporation  nf  the  sisters’ 
’oiganizatioy,  * . • - • , . ' .r 

The  care  of  the  buildings  and  ^unds  of  the  instittition  ie  under  the 
direction  of  the  Mother  Superior  of  Xavier  Convent.  A hired  roan 
is  responable  for  the  care  of  the  college  annex  and  grounds  and  the 
manual-training  build^  and  a woman  and  two  assistants  care  for  - - V-. 
the  classrooms,  offices,  auditorium,  and  other  rooms  of  the  main  J'i' 

, building,  “Xavier  University.”  The  buili^gs^and  grounds  were 
found  to  be  in  excellent  order. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOt, 

The  operation  of  a preparatory  school  is  not  required  by  the  univc»^ 
sity  charter.  However,  a preparatory  school  has  been  conducted 
since,  the  establishment  of  the  institution.  Under  the  present  arrange*  i 
meats',  college  and  preparatory  classes  are  conducted  in  the  same  | 
building,  but  separate  portions  of  it  are  assigned  to  tlie  different 
divisions.  The  faculty  and  the  student  body  of  the  preparatoiy 
school  are  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  college. 

It  is  the  ptirpose  of  the  administration  to  move  the  college  to  a new 
mte  some  distance  from,  the  present  location.  Within  five  years  it 
is  planned  to  have  erected  a modern  college  building  devoted  exclusively  - 
to  the  use  of  college  students.  ' '• 

EDUCATIONAL  PROCfiAM 

Candidates  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  college  cither 
upon  certified  credits  from  a recognized  four-year  high  school  or  u|s)o 
written  examinations.  At  least  15  units  of  secondary-school  work 
must  be  presented.  The  15  candidates  admitted  to  the  college  in 
1926-27  all  fulfilled  these  conditions.  , ^ 

Students  are  permitted  to  enter  with  not  morojhan  twro  condition^ 
which  must  be  removed  by  tho  end  of  the  first  year  of  college.  In 
1925-26  there  were  six  conditioned  students;  in  1921?-27  there  wm 
none.  Two  special* students  in  residence  in  1925-20  had  fulfilled 
entrance  requirements  but  were  not'eandidates  for  a degree.  | 

For  admission  to  the  department  of  pharmacy  students  must  pre*  , 
sent  properly  certified  credentials  of  having  completed  four  year?' 
work  or  its  equivalent  in  a standard  high  school.  Sixteen  units 
are  required,  of  which  3 ‘must  be  in  English,  2 ip  mathematics,  1 ia 
science,  and  2 in  a language  other  than  English.  The  retuainiog 
miita  are  elective.  > 

GRADUATION  RTX^IREMENTS 

♦ * 

To  obtain  the  baccalaureate  degree  students  must  complete  the 
regular  four-year  course,  or  128  scniester  hours  of  college  work,  with 
at  least  128  quality 'points.  In  addition  every  candidate  for  a degree 
must  prepare  an  original  thesis  on  some  topic  related  to  his  work. 
After  the  approval  of  the  thesis  topic  the  student  is  directed  in  hie 
thesis  study  by  Ihe^  professor  in  whose  course  the  investigation  is 
being  made.  The  thesis  is  a part  of  the  final  examination  and  must 
be  submitted  to  the  dean  on  or  before  May  15. 

Four  curricula  are  offered,  leading  respectively  to  tho  degrees  n 
bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 'science,  bachelor  of  ai  ts  in  education, 
and  graduate' m pharmacy.  A premedical  course  two  years  in 
length  is  also  offered.  Of  the  128  semester-hour  credits  prescribed 
for  the  bachelor  of  arte  .degree,  16  are  prescribed  b English.  16  u . 
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latiD,  14 In  Greek  or  modern  language,  8 in  science,  6 in  mathematic, 

14  in  social  acience,  20  in  philosophy,  aiid-8  in  religion.  The  elecjlive 
subject  may  be  selected  from  courses  in  education,  modern  language, 
Utio,  Greek,  mathematics,  psycholo^,  scicnc>e,  and  social  science. 

Of  the  128  semester-hour  credits  prescribed  for  the- bachelor  of 
science  degree,  20  are  prescribed  in  English,  18  in  modern  language,  22 
in  science,  16  in  mathfenTatiC,  6 in  aocial.scicnce,  20  in  philosophy,  and 
8 in  religion.  The  electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  courses  in  education, 
modern  language,  psychology,  science,  social  science,  and  mathematica. 
Of  the ‘128  semester-hour  credits  pre.scrihod  for  the  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  education,  18  are  presepbed  in' English,  12  in  social,, 
Bcience,  24  in  education,  12  in  language,  4 in  mathematics,  8 in  science, 

8 in- psychology ,*10  in  philosophy,  and  8 in  religion;  the  remaining 
subjects  are  elective. 

The  premcdical  course  of  study  includes  12  semester-hour  credits  in 
Cqglish,  12  in  general  inorganic  chemistry,  12  in  biology,  8 in  ph^'sics, 

4 in  mathematics,  12  in  m6dem  language,  8 in  philosophy,  and  4 in 
religion,  tbe%  total  graduation  requirements  being  72  semester-houf 
jredita.  . \ ^ 

•The  program  of  the  course  in  pharmacy  is  given,  for  the  first  of  the  * 
three  years.  The  requirements  for  the  first  yearonclude  8 hours  of 
pbarniacy  and  8 hours  of  pharmacy  laboratory  work,  6 hours  of 
chemistry  w’ith  8 hours  of  laboratory,  4 hours  of  botany  w’ith  4 hours' 
of  lal>oratory,  4 hours  of  physiology,  6 hours  of  arithmetic,  6 hours 
of  English,  and  1 hour  in  first  aid.^  The  total  requireme^  for  the 
freshman  year  iA  35  semester  hours  of  classroom  work  ana  20  hours 
of  lab(»ratory  work. 

The  college  also  offers  evening  extonsion  courses  and  special ' , 
Saturday  extension  courses  which  command  college  credit,  subject 
to  defifiito  regulations  as  to  the  numbey  of  courses  that  may  be  taken 
during  any  given  session. 


ENROLLMENT^ 


The  following  table  shows  the  enroljilients  in  the  college  during  the 
two  years  1025  to  1927.  . 


Table  10. — Enrollment  , 
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The  lack  of  data  covering  a longer  period  of  time  makes  it  unsatis-  , 
factory  to  make  any'serious  observations  regarding  the  enrollment 
tendencies  of  the  college.  It  is -noticeable,  however,  that  the  B|^r> 
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Ulity  oMhe  fr^hman  class  for  1925-26  has  bc^en  rather  lipht.  Oi 
^ . the  other  hand  the  entering  freshman  class  for  1926-27  is  le«  ijj  30 
per  sent  than  the  freshman  class  preceding  it. 

Enrollment  in  the  high  school  has  beer,  more  or  loss  constant  duHi^ 
' the  past  five  years,  tbe  aJttendnnce  being  254  students  in  1922-23,355 
•students  in  1023-24, 284  students  in  1024-25,  291  students  in  192^26, 
and  256  students  in  1926-27.  It  appears  froni  these  figures  that  the 
Xavier  High  School  should  provide  a satisfactory  nucleus  of  college 
freshmen,  ^ho,  in  addition  to  other  cR4id?date:>,  should  guarantee  t 
i^atisfactor}*  freshman  attendance  at  the  college. 

FACULTY 

• I 

The  faculty  of  Xavier  Collegii  consists  of  nine  members,  exclusive 
of  the  «dcan. 

There  are  10  departments  of  instruction  as  follo\s-s:  Philosophv 
and  apologetii-a,  with  1 profes.sor;  Frcmdi  and  social  science,  with  I 
professor;  education,  With  1 professor:  mathematics  and  science, 
* with  1 profes.sor-»Englishrwith  1 professor;  biolog>,  with  1 instructor- 
chemistry,  with  1 instructor;  pharmacy,  with  1 professor;  and  fust* 
aid,  with  I instructor.  Th^  instructors  in  biology  and  first  aid  also 
(each  classes  in  the  departi\icni  of  pharmacy. 

yiio  (^partmental  organization  pf  tho  college  is  in  the  licginninjt 
stage  of  development,  as  the  college  as  yet  does  not  feel  justified  io 
assigning  a;  full-time  profwsor  to  each  of  the  subject-matter  depart- 
ments now  organized.  Si.x  of  thp  nine  teachers,  however,  are  devoting 
their  full  tim<v*to  limited  subject-mat  ter  fields.  In  addition  to  the 
jM*gular  college  faculty,  four  high-school  teachers  give  from  one  to 
two  hours  per  week  in  teaching  the 'college  extension  courses.  Their 
subjecla  include  Spanish,  trigonometry,  history,  and*  music.  The 
enrollments  in  these  courses  vary  from  2 to  12  students. 

The  training  of  the  faculty  is  .shown  in  the  following  table;  . 


Tablk  It. — rraintag  of  facuUy 
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Most  of  llio  (cftchers  in  the  college  hold  their  f\rat  degrees  froitiJoAd- 

'ing  C«lholio  colleges.  One  holcis  a degree  from 'Antioch  College  and^ 
ADotber  from  a foreign  university.  The  professor  of  philosophy*, 
hold^  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sacred  theology ,^n  additiem  to  tha 
master  of  arts  degree/  the  i/itter  Vlogrco  also  being  held  by  three  of  . 
the  otjior  members  of  the  faculty.  Professional  degrees  in  phf^macy, 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  law  are  held  by  the  three  iheiubers  of  the 
faculty  of  pliannacy.  * ■ ' ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  quality  of  teaching  observed,  the 


survey  coiiuuitlee  is  of  tim'opinion  that  the  U'achers  should  be  selected 
from  a greater  variety  of  institutions.  It  m the  q.oiumittce'8  opinioh  * 
that  the  college,  will  develop  more  satisfactorily  if  in  the  future  it 
selects  some  of  its  ^teaching,  stalf  from  those,  wlto,  having  met  the  • 
rrquireuu'uts  of  the  church,  have  had  the  advantages  of  broader 
oonlavts,  aiul  a closer  acqiiaJiitaiice  with  the  various  leaders  in  the 
more  important  fields  of  education  Imlli  publjc  and  private.  (*• 

Five  members  of  the  faculty  of  Xavier  College  and  four  extension 
wortiei*'*  servo  without  pay.  others,  one  teaclier  of' acadcniio 

•ubiecis  receives  an  annual  salKry  of  11,350,  a full-time  teacher  of 
pharmacy  rccillves  ^.3.000,  n pu/t-lime  teacher  of  science*  11,200,  and 
another  part-time  sciencq  tcachir  $1,000.  The  instructor  of  first  aid. 
r^eivas  as  his  compensation  a $2  fee  from  each  of  his  students.  ^ 
*In  consulerinji  the  compensation  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Xavier  Col- 
lege, the  cmnmittee  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  institution  istn  alarge 
fvlcnt  conducted  os  a missionary  witerprise.  Never th{4os.s,  in  deveJ- 
oping  the  professional  work  of  the  institution,  including  the  school  of 
pbarpiacy,  the  authoiitiesof  the  university  will  doubtless  mid  it  nei’es- 
^*  to  po,v  current  salaries  to  those  who  are  not  inejubers  of  the  teach- 
ing orders  of  the  church.  Fufthermoro,  provision  should  he, made 
for, those  who  are  giving  "donated  service’'  to  carry  on  advanced 
studies  in  the  leailing  graduate  schools  of  the  country.  Inoihia  man- 
ner the  educptiunal  work  of  the  university  can  bo  continually  strength- 
ened and  the  service  of  the  institution  correspondingly  imiimVed, 

The  teaching>work  in  the  college  is  well  distributed  and  the  leachiug 
loads  normal.  .Of  th^ teachers, 3 had  loads  of  less  than  100  student 
clock  honrs,  3 from  101.  to  200'hours,  and  4 fiqm  20J  to  260  hours. 

1 The  teachers  haVing  loads  of  less  than  100  student  clqck  hours 
U»chers  who  give  part-time  work  to  the  school  of  pharmacy,. 

, Several  members  teach  ao  excessive  number  of  hours  per  week. 
The  record  of  hours  per  wq/ck*  of  teaching  of  the  stuff  is  as  followa: 
f teacher  26  hours;  1,22  hours;  1,  19  hours;  1,  17  hours;  2,  14  hours; 

1,  II  hours;  1,  10  hours;  and  I,  3 hours.  The  Teachers  with  hours  of 
classroom  work  of  19  or  more  include  (|^e  professor  of  English  and 
^ Latin;  thq  professor  of  French  and  history,-  pnd  the  Jnslnictor  of  '' 
hiolo^,  physics,  and  mathematics.  The  comniittee  believes  that 
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the  teacher  of  English  ah3  Latin  is  carry^  from  three  to  five  houmi 
week  more  teaching  than  is  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  both  the 
students  and  the  teacher,*  It  is  also  d/sirahle  that  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  of  teaching  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  membere 
oarrying’excessive  work  bo  reduced  to  15  or  16  hours  a week. 

Classes  are  small  in  size.  In  1926-27  the  college  organized  58 
classes,  of  which  16  contained  fewer  than  5 students,  17  contabed 
from  5 to  10  students,  20  from  11  to  20  students,  4 from  21  to  30 
students,  and  1 included  36  students.  From  these,  figures  it  is 
disclosed  that  there  are  16  clhsses,  or  approximately  one-fouftli  jf 
the  total,  containing  fewer  than  5 students.  These  classes  include 
advanced  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  language,  and  in  psychology, 
physics,  and  biology.  This  condition  naturally  exists  becniise  the 
institution  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  tin\o  to  develop  large  enroll- 
ments m the  upper  classes.  It  is  apparent  that  the  enrollments  in 
ceHain  courses  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  without  adding  serious 
burdens  to  the  teachers  of  these  courses.  The  other  classes  are  normal 
m size. 

^ ^ EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  library  of.  the  college  contains  .2,931  volumes  fairly  well 
selected  and  is  conveniently  housed  in  a large  room  of  the  main  build- 
ing and  for  the  present  meets  existing  needs  for  shelves.  ' The  libraiy 
, is  catalogued  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  and  is  in  charge 
of  a librarian.  A student  assistant  is  also  employed.  The  expend-.^ 
itures  for  the  library  for  the  past  five  years  arc  shown  as  follows: 

Tablc  12. — Library  expendiiuru 
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The  data  show  that  increasing  amounts  have  been  spent  in  improv- 
ing the  library.  However,  it  will  be  necessary  to  more  than  double  thf 
number  of  volumes  and  to  include  a comprehensive  selection  of  mod- 
em works  of  college  grade  representing  the  several  subject-matter 
fields  before  it  oan  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  faculty  and  the  college 
and  professional  groups  of  students.  A drider  selection  of  educational, 
•cientific,  and  literary  magazines  is  also  desirable. 

The  college  has  made  excellent  progress  in  installing  modem  labora- 
tories in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  The  amounts  spent  in  thsaa 
facilities  are  show.n  in  Table  13. 
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Table  13. — Labovitory  expenditurM 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  • • 

V 

The  college  en^o^irages  student  initiative  fhrough  student  clubs. 
These  include  glee  dubs,  dramatic  and  debating  clubs.  Each  of  these 
organisations  has  a faculty  adviser.  There  ars  no  fraternities  or 
sororities  at  the  university. 

The  athletic  activities  of  the  college  are  controlled  by  a committee 
including  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  At  present 
the  campus  of  the  college  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  give  the  necessary 
'space  for  athletics  and  other  forms  of.  outdoor  recreation.  On  the 
new  silo  for  the  coHogc  more  spacA  will  be  made  available  for  outdoor 
and  athletic  activities. 

The  college  is  a member  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Inter-Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  of  the  South  Central  Asweiation  of  Colleges  for  Negro 
Youtht  . 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

A careful  study  of  Ae  facts  presented  in  this  report  and  the  obser- 
vations made  at  the  college,  lead  the  survey  committee  to  believe  that 
Xavier  College  is  rendering  a needed  service  worthy  of  continued  sup- 
-port.  In  the  short  period  of  12  years  it  has  developed  a well-atteuded 
high  school  and  has  found  it  necessary  to  expand  its  educational  serv- 
ices in  the  fields  of  college  and  professional  traming.  I'he  coramittM 
is  aware  that  the  college  and  professional  work  of  the  institution  is  in 
a stage  of  transition,  and  that  it  is  working  rapidly  toward  definite 
educational  objectives  and  standards.  The ‘committee,  therefore, 
recommends; 

That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  training  of  teachere. 

That  the  college  be  moved  to  a moreluitable  site,  having  the  advan- 
* tages  of  more  campus  space  and  more  modem  buildings. 

That  more  aden^®l®  space  be  set  aside  for  the  library  in  the  now 
cbll^  plant  and  that  apioire  comprehensive  selection  of  college  bool^ 
and  nfagazinee  be  added  to  the  present  collection.  _ 
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That  additional  equipment  be  added  to  the  chemistry  laborat^ 
in  order  to  provide  for  courses  higher  than  freshman  or  soph^ora 
grade. 

That  the  school  of  pharmacy  increase  the  proportion  of  full-time 
professors. 

^That  the  members  of  the  regular  college  faculty  be  provided  with 
opportunity  to  continue  advanced  studies  in  the  leading  graduate 
' schools.  * ' 

SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
MECHANICAL  COLLEGE 

Baton  Rouge,  La,  ' 

Southern  University  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  f^dnisiaiia  in  January,  1880,  its  first  location 'being  in 
Now  Orleans.  After  two  yeafs  of  operation,  it  was  reorganized  and 
through  a constitutional  provision  it  became  entitled  to  an  annual 
appropriation  of  f 10,000.  In  1890  the  institution  moved  into  ii’ore 
adequate  quarters,  th»  legislature  having  appropriated  114,000  for 
grounds  and  -buiMings.  Under  tlie  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  the  inati- 
tution  was  selected  by  the  State  to  be  the  land-grant  college  for 
colored  youth,  - ' 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  space  and  because  of  the  need  for  a more 
favorable  environment  for  carrying  out  the  educational  provisions  of 
the  Federal  acts  the  New  Orleans  property  was  sold  to  the  corpora- 
^ tion  that  founded  Xavier  College,  and  in  1914  the  universitv  was 
moved  to  Baton  Rouge,  1019,  by  constitutional  amendment, 
the  limitation  of  f 10,000  was  removed,  making  it  possible  thereafter 
for  the  State  to  make  greater  appropriations  to  the  institution. 

The  university  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education 
which  has  a memberahip  of  11,  in  addition  to  tho'Stato. superintend- 
ent of  public  education.  Fight  are  elected  for  terms  of  eight  years, 
one  from*  each  of  the  congressional  districts.  The  terms  are  over- 
lapping,  two  members  going  out  of  office  every  two  years,  and  suc- 
cessors being  elected  *in  the  congre.ssionaj  election.  Three  are' 
appointed  by  the  governor,  one  from  each  of  the  public-service  com- 
mission districts.  The  terms  of  the  latter  are  four  years  in  length. 
A woman  is  included  in  the  board’s  membership.  All  of  the  mombere 
are  white,  and  .the  board  'meets  every  three  nionth^  There  is  an 
executive  committee  of  five,  including  the  president  of  the  tiniversity. 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural'  and  Mechanical  College  . 
comprises  the  following  divisions:  The  college  and  junior  college, 
the  teacher-training  department,  and  the  high  school.  A summer 
school  is  also  conducted.  The  enrollments  in  these  divisions  for 
1920-27  were  as  follows:  In  the  college  and  junior  college,  107; 
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in  vocational  and  |)rofes8innal  roureoa,  45;  in  the  atimmer  school, 

145;  and  in  the  high  school,  261. 

The  high  school  and  the  teacher- training  departments  were  accred- 
ited by  tlio  State  of  Louisiana  in  1014.  The  college  was  similarly 
recognized  in  l022.*  The  university  receives  through  reciprocity  the 
official  recognition  of  the  States  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Missis 
sippi,  iUabama,  and  Georgia.  No  record  has  been  made  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  graduates  of  the  collegiate  divisions  by  other  higher  educational 
institutions.  A number  of  undergraduates,  however,  have  received 
Advanced  standing  without  penalty  at  Beloit  College,  Northwestern" 
University,  Howard  University,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  University 
of  Southern  California,  and  Columbia  University.  High-school 
graduates  have  been  accepted  unconditionally  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  administration  of  tho  university  is  under  the  control  of  the 
president,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  eight  members 
of  the  business  and  educational  staffs.  Tho  administrative  staff  ^ 
includes  the  president,  the  director  (or  dean),  the  accountant,  the 
registrar,  the  director  of'  men’s  industries,  the  director  of  home 
economics,  and  Ihe  director  of  agriculture. 

The  income  of  the  university  for  the  past  five  years  is  shown  in. 
the  accompanying  table.  ^ 

Table  14. — Income 


Source 

1923-23 

« • 

1923-24 

1924-26 

1926-20 

1926-/7 

8Ut$  spproprlatloDs  for  malnieuaoce  aod 

psrm&Denl  ImpuhvemeDts. 

Fidfrs)  i^pproprinfioai - .......... 

|tM,S02.82 
20.2fi7.62 
1 ii,4oaoo 
• 20^747,00 
1,439.30 
600.00 

I7I.03A.0I 
30,307.  S3 

160,000.00 
22.^^ 
<300.00 
> 10,769.34 
3»699.26, 
1,624.991 

av),onaoo 
33,66a.  36 

sio5.ooaco 

33.81660 

td\r  /mrvtfinl  _ _ 

fihidtnt  fi«.  ^ --  ......... 

m9.6^66 

2,460.39 

TSaflA 

aS23.6o 
3,090.70 
IS.  000.00 

o,ni.6o 

4.S02.00 

05.60a00 

N$l  locoma  from and  services  K 

Otbir  iiouiTM  < 

Total  - ^ 

20fi»  160.70 

U4.610.sa 

60,000.00  100tlM>.00 

ass.  333.  SO 

1 

• Will  aod  RoMnwald  iUl. 

• Tuition  nnd  far  roan  Included. 

• Deport  moot  M earnings. 

' Oeoertl  Educetloo  Board  end  clnae  ftfis. 

> 

According  to  the  tabulation,  the  total  income  has  incTeased  sub- 
stantially during  the  period  indicated.  The  principal  source  of  income 
hasabeen  the  State  appropriations.  The  amount  received  for  mainte- 
nance Was  $45,000  in  1922—23  and  1923—24,  $50,000  m 1924—25  and 
1925-26,  and  $65,000  in  1926-27,  an  increase  of  44.4  per  cent.  In 
addition,  the  State  has  given  large  supiSi  in  1922-23,  in  1923-24,  and 
in  1926-27  for  permanent  improvemenU. 

The  next  source  of  importance  is  that  of  tho  Fedenil  Government. 
The  sums  indicated  show  little  variation,  as  the  amount  is  fixed  accord- 
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ing  to  statute.  The  variation  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
interest  received  on  the  institution's  share  of  the  original  Innd>grut 
fund.  , ' ^ 

The  student  fees  are  next  in  importance  and  these  show  an  appareol 
lo^  until  1926-27.  This  is  caused  by  the  inclusion  irf'  this  oatagoiy 
of  the  fees  of  the  ex-service  men,  who  were  present  m considerable 
number,  until  1925-26.  Since  that  year  the  tuition  fees  show  more 
normal  gain.  The  income  from  ^les  and  services  shows  a steady 
gain  during  the  five-year  period.  The  gifts  for  current  expenses  have 
been  irregular,  but  the  gifts  listed  under  other  sources  show  rdmark-  ! 
able  gain,  particularly  for  the  years  192.5-26  and  1926-27. 

The  university,  as  a creation  of  the  State,  is  primarily  dependent 
upon  it  for  its  existence.  The  growth  of  the  appro orintions,  both  for 
permanent  improvements  and  for  maintenance,  shcw.s  that  the  State 
of  Louisiana  is  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  the  univerehy 
and  willing  to  give  it  more  and  more  adequate  support.  * 

The  4)11810983  affairs ’of  the  university  are  carefully  managed.  The 
accountant  has  had  special  training,  and  all  books  and  business  refords 
were  found  to  be  in  first-class  order.  Annual  reports  are  inndo  by 
the  office  to  the  State  board  of  education  regarding  the  hnaociil 
' condition  of  the  institution.  In  matters  of  largo  expense,  the  busi- 
' ness  office  has  the  advantage  of  being  close  to  the  Statd  board  of  edu^ 
cation,  which  can  give  advice  on  short'  notice.  ‘ 

The  registrar’s  office  is  properly  equipped.  Registration  forms  a« 
ample  and  students’  records  are  complete.  The  registrar  has  woVked 
conscientiously  in  collecting  a complete  file  of  transcripts  of  students' 
high-school  records. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 


The  univehi^  is  attractively  located  along  a bond  in  the  MiBsi*- 
sippi  about  4 nuIfesTiBove  Baton  Rouge.  The  campus  is  35  acres  in, 
extent  apd  is  valued  at  135,000.  In  addition  to  this,  200  acres  are 
used  tor  the  farm  and  for  training  of  students  of  agriculture.  This 
land  is  valued^  at  $100,000.  One  hundred  acres,  valued  at  $50,000. 
are  rented  to  persons  outside  the  college,  a return  of  $.500  per  annum 
being  received;  The  renters  of  the  latter  property  are  |>arerits  who 
^e  sending  their  children  to  the  college.  Other  land  includes  grazing 
and  timberland.  The  total  area  owned  by  the  institution  amounts 
« to  500  acres,  with  a valuation  of  $200,000. 

There  are  29  buildings  on  the  campus,  of  which  13  are  teachen> 
cottages.  The  total  valuation  of  the  buildings  is  estimated  %i\ 
$478,280,  and  the  equipment  owned  by  the  institution  at  $102,000- 
On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  whicli  were  made  largely  by  real-estali  • 
' men  of  Baton  Houge,  the  total  valuation  of  the  entire  property  it 
1780, 28Q.  , 
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The  principal  building  around  which  the  activities  of  the  college 
radiate  is  the  academic  building,  ‘a  three-story  structure  erected  \H 
Idlfe.  It^ontains  21  rooms,  used  for  recitation,  laboratory,  and 
ol^  pjiPoses,  and  is  valued  at  166,000.  The  mechanical,  the 
honVe^pniics,  aq|d  the  science-agricultural  buildings,  all  modem 
structurOTTprovide  quarters  for  in^tmction  and  experimental  work 
in  these  departments.  These  three  buildii^  have  a total  valuation 
of  1175,000.  Other  buildings  include  a men’s  dormitory,  with  30 
'NTOoms,  valued  at  125,000;  a women’s  dormitory,  also  containing  30 
rooms,  and  valued  at  $25,000;  a dining  hall,  erected  in  1922  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000;  an  auditorium  just  constructed  and  valued  at 
$35,000;  and  a $7,500  hospital.  The  experiniental.  farm  contains 
two  Inrgo  dairy  barns  and  one  horse  barA^l  used  for  instructional 
purposes.  A homo  for  the  president,  erectOTi  in  1922,  has  a valuation 
of  $10,780,  while  the  13  teachers’  cottages  are  valued  at  $39,Q00. 

All  the  buildings  are  insured,  and  premiums  are  paid  by  the  college. 
The  values  given  above  are  based  on  the  estimates  of  the  State  archi- 
tect and  State  fire  insurance  rating  officers. 

The  plant  is'  under  the  general  care  of  the  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  grounds.  Two  men  and  several  boys  are  employed  to  do 
the  cleaning.  In  addition,  students  who  are  required  to  do  duty 
work  help  with  the  cleaning.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a great 
deal  of  building  was  going  on  during  the  visit  of  the  surveyors,  the 
classrooms,  ..dormitories,  dining  room,  and  the  grounds  were  found 
to  be  in  good  order.  The  home  economics  department  in  pai'ticular 
was  notable  for  its  attractiveness  and  neatness. 
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The  charter  of  the  university  does  not  require  the  maintenance  of 
a preparatory  school.  However,  a preparatory  department  has  been 
maintained  at  the  institution.  It  has  been'  entirely  separato  from 
the  college  in  every  respect  with  the  exception  of  the  accounting, 
which  is  included  with  that  of  the  uni  versify.  Beginning  with 
1927-28  a year  will  bo  dropped  from  the  high-school  program  and 
this  will  be  continued  each  year  until  there  are  ho  more  high-school 
classes.  , ' , ^ 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  or  teacher-training  courses 
roust  presfeni  satisfactory  evidence  of  graduation  from  a standard 
high  school  \nd  must  be  prepared  to  offer  16  high-school  units  of 
credit.  New  students  are  obliged  to  bring  diplomas,  certificates,  and 
report  cards  showing  the  character  of  tb©  work  done  in  the  school 
previously  attended.  THe  credited  work  is  accepted  conditionally, 
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and  students  are  reclassiBed  when  it  is  found  that' they  do  not  htW  ' 
the  proper  preparation.  All  of  the  55  admitted  to  the  freshraw  i 
classes  in  1926-27  were  graduates  of  accf^it^d  high  schools.  They 
, were  required  to  pass  entrance  examinations,  in  addition  to  the  pre^  J 
^ entation  of  their  credentials.  • 

Conditioned  students  have  been  admitted  to  the  college  as  foUowB- 
Six  in  1923-24, 8 in  1924-25, 14  in  1925-26,  and  13  in  1926-27.  No 
statemertt  was  made  regarding  the  number  of  condkious  allowed  or 
the  time  within  which  conditions  mupt  be  removed, 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Four  curricula  leading  to  degrees  are  offered  by  the  coIWe.  Two 
curricula,  one  in  liberal  arU  and  the  other  in  education,  l^d  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  and  two  others,  one  in  soience^mathematica 
and  one_  in^agriculture,  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

In  order  to  graduate  from  the^  four-year  curriculum  leading  to 
the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  the  student  must  earn  198  quarter-hour 
credits,  or  132  semester-hour  credits,  from  the  following  list  of  sub- 
jects: English,  28  semester  hours  of  credit;  social  science,  including 
economics,  40;  science,  28;  mathematics,  6;  foreign  language,  24; 
education,  2;  and  elective,  6.  *The  four-year  curriculum  leading 
the  bachelor  of  science  degree  comprises  from  132  to  136  semester 
hours  of  credit.  Subjects  included  in  the  curriculum  arc:  English, 
22;  social  science,  34;  science,  34;  mathematics,  12;  foreign  language] 
12;  science  or  mathematics,  16  or  20;  and  education,  2. 

In  t^  four-year  teacher-training  curriculum,  134  semester  houn 
of  credit  are  required  for  graduation  which  must  b^  earned  from  the 
following  list:  English,  30;  social  science,  24;  science,  24;  mathematics, 

6;  foreign  language,  or  social  science,  24;  and  education,  26.  'To 
^ complete  the  four-year  curriculuni  in  science-agriculture  leading  to 
the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in" the  teacher-training  college,  the 
student  must  obtain  approximately  138.6  semester-hour  credits  as 
follows:  English,  12;  social  sci'ence,  12;  science,  40;  mathematics,  8;  ; 
agriculture,  52.6;  and  education,  16.6.  ^ 

I There  are  also  3 curricula  of  two  years  each,  1 for  training  teacbeni 

of  lower  elementary  grades,  1 for  higher  elementary  grades,  and  J for 
home  economics  teachers.  These  curricula  vary  in  total  graduation 
requirements  from  65}4  to  72  semestei^hour  credits.  A premedicil 
course  is  now  being  offered  that  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
^ the  American  NIedical  Association.  A special^  junior  collegh  two- 
year  curriculum  in  automechanics  is  also  offered.  The  United 
States  Agricultural  Department  carries  on  extension  work  in  ogricul- 
ture  and  home  demonstration  with  headquarters  at  the  university. 
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ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment  of  college  students  in  the  Southern  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  has  shown  a rapid  growth  during 
the  last  live  years,  ,as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  table: 


Table  16. — College  enrbUment 


Vear 

Fresbman 

8opbomor» 

Junior 

Senior 

Total 

rto-n ^ 

21 

22 

2 

0 

43 

m-7i 

40 

26 

6 

2 

73 

1»W-2J 

43 

27 

3 

6 

73 

l»2S-» 

35 

38 

7 

1 

61 

182^27 

M 

33 

10 

0 

107 

Between  1922-23  and  1926-27  the  attendance  of  college  students 
at  the  institution  increased  by  52,  or  94.5  per  cent. ' Mortality  has 
also  heen  low,  particularly  between  the  freshina^  and  sophomore 
classes,  the  rates  for  1923-24,  1924-25,  and  1925-26  freshman  classes 
amounting  to  32.5  per  cent,  11.6  per  cent,  apd  5.7  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Because  of  the  fact  that  a laige  proportion  of  the  students 
leave  college  after  completing  the  first  two  years,  it  is  not  possible 
to  senirc  accurate  information  of  student  losses  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Students  enrolled  *in  the  junior  college,  whi<;^  comprises  the  two- 
year  normal  course,  totaled  33  in'  1926-27,  of  whom  H were  in  the 
first-year  class  and  19  in  the  second-year  class.  In  1925-26  there 
were  42  junior  college  students,  with  18  in  the  first-year  class  and 
24  in  the  second-year  class.  Within  this  tw'o-ycar  period,  therefore, 
attendance  in  this  division  has  decreased  9 students. 

The  agricultural  And  industrial  courses  in  the  college  enrolled  12 
students  in  1926-27,  8 being  in  the  first-year  class  and  4 in  the  sccond- 
' year  class.  Only  5 students  pursued  this  work  in  1925-26,  as  com- 
pared with  4 in  1924-25  and  3 in  1923-24,  indicating  that  the  enroll- 
ment in  agricultural  and  industrial  work  offered  by  the  institution 
' Is  extremely  light.  • 

Attendance  in  the -home  economics  curriculum  is  on  a much  larger 
scale,  33  students  being  registered  in  this  department  in  1926-27.  Of 
these,  14  were  members  of  the  first-year  class  and  19  of  the  second 
year.  . \ 

The  attendance  in  the  summer  school  amounted  to  145  students  ‘ ' 
in  1926-27,  as  compared  with  108  in  1925-26,  138  in  1924-25,  84 
in  1923-24,  and  31  in  1922-23. 

DECREES  * . 

The  number  of  degrees  granted  in  course  by  the  college  has  been  * 
yeiy  small  during  the  past  five  years,  the  total  for  thb  period  being 
29294*— 29 20  ' ♦ 
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10.  All  were  bachelor-of-arta  degrees.  Records  of  the  institution 
show  that  2 were  granted  in  1923-24;  5 in  1924-25,  and  3 in  1925-26. 

FACULTY 

The  college  faculty  of  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  sad  I 
Mechanical  College  consists  of  13  members,  distributed  among  eight 
general  subject-matter  deportments— agriculture,  education,  English 
history  and  economics,  industries  and  trades,  ’ foreign  languags’ 
matlieinalics,  and  science.  . * ' 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  training  of  its  different  metnben; 


Tablk  16, — TVaitiinff  of  faculty 


1 

Cm 

Tiptt 

Where  obUloed 

Oraduato  decree  and  f^uato  work 

1 

A.  D.... 

Collcw 

at  URiv*er5ilv  of  MIcMcan. 

M.  A.,  Coliinibu  University. 

M.  A.,  Ailimui  UDivimKy;  fi  tummen  at  Burad 
Inlver^iy;  2suinmen  at  Chln«a  Univenlty. 

1 at  C^cigo  Normal.  Oraduated^  June,  i9QEf. 

1 year  at  Chicago  University. 

BpoHfU  work.  Chlrngo  University.  ' ^ 

Special  work,  University  of  Colorado. 

2 summers  iil  Chicago  univeraity. 

M,  8.,  8taU  University  of  Iowa.  * 

2 

A.  D.,.. 
A.  D.... 

Bi'loll  t’ollrgp 

AtUiiu  Unlvcrsltir 

1 

« ! 

Pb.  B... 

Chfcmfo  UnlversilT 

& 

Si 

A.  B 

a.b:... 

State  UnlrprsUy  of  fowa. 
Cntverslty 

1 

A,  B.... 
A.  n.... 

Unirprsity  of  Cilifurotu.. 
FUk  UnfveraUy 

A. 

Colorado  College 

10 

“ 1 
12 

A.  H 

A.  0.,.. 
A.  B.... 
A. 

Fl$k  Univmity 

WUberforce  Uoiverslly.^ 

Bute  UQjvtnilCT  of  Jowt 

UDlrfenltT  of  IBinols , 

1 

• 

All  members  of.  the  faculty  hold  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  or  othw 
first  degree  from  well-recognized  northern  or  colored  universities  and 
colleges.  Six  of  the  13  hold  degrees  from  colleges  and  universities 
for  colored  youth,  and  7 hold  degrees  from  northern  institutions. 

Three  members  of  the  staff  have  the  master  of  arts  degree, 'and- 
one  has  the  master  of  science  degree.  Those  holding  the  master  of 
arte  degree,  receive<!  thorn  respectively  from  Columbia  University, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Atlanta  University.  The  one  hold- 
mg  the  master  of  science  degree  received  it  from  the  State  Univeraity 
of  Iowa.  Five  of  those  without  advanced  degrees  have  been  auah- 
lying  for  higher  degreca.  • 

College  instruction  in  the  in.stitution  is  being  conducted  by  prac- 
tically a new  teaching  staff.  Of  the  13  members  11  have  been  am- 
ployed  within  the  last  alx  years  and  2 within  the  past  year.  * 

Salariea  of  the  staff  range  from  11,200  to  $2,000,  with  each  teachor 
receiving  d perquisite  in  the  form  of  either  living  expenses  or  quartere. 
The  stipends  are  distributed  as  follows;  One  teacher,  $2,000;  four, . 
11,800;  three,  $1,700;  one,  $1,500;  one,  $1,440;  one,  $1,300;  and 
one,  $1,200.  The  salary  of  the  president  totals  $5,000  annually,  of 

which  $3,600  is  in  cash  and  $1,400  in  perquisites.  ‘ 

The  student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  faculty  are  relatively  light, 

2 teachers  having  loads  of  less  than  100  student  clock  hours  per  wWk, 
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6 from  101  to  200  hours,  4 from  201  to  300  hours,  and  I from  400 
to  500  hours.  The  latter’s  h\>avy  load  is  caused  by  the  large  pro- 
prlion  of  two-hour  laboratory  periods  included  in  hia  teaching 
schedule.  , 

One  member  of  the  staff  has  8 hours  of  classroom  work  per  week, 
one  10  hours;  one  11  hours,  four  12  hours,  two  J6  hours,  one  24 
hours,  end  one  26  hours.  In  the  cose  of  the  teachers  wdth  loads  of 
24  and  26  hours,  more  than  half  of  their  time  consists  of  laboratory 
assignments. 

College  classes  at  the  institution  are  generally  small  in  size.  ’ In 
1926-27  thirty-three  classes  were  being  Conducted,  of  whiclv  2 con- 
lainod  fewer  than  S'students,  11  from  6 to  10  students,  15  from  11  to. 
20  students,  3 from  21  to  30  students,  and  2 from  31  to  40  students. 
Thus  only  5 classes  have  an  enrollment  of  more  than  20  students, 
lod  more  than  one-half  the  classes  could  be  doubled  in  number  with- 
out increasing  them  beyond  the  accepted  standard  size. 

* ‘ EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  • 

The  library  ojr  Southern  University  contains  at  present  a few  hun- 
dred A’olumes,  but  provision  has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  very 
substantial  additions.  For  the  present  it  is  inadequately  quartered, 
but  ample  provision  has  been  mada  for  its  proper  housing  in  the 
new  buildings  under  construction.  The  library  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a librarian  and  three  student  assistants.  The  amounts 
expended  duriitg  the  past  live  yeprs  for  library  purposes,  and  the. 
amounts  available  for  expenditure  in  1927-28,  ore  given  in  Table  17. 


TABtiE  17. — Library  eipendituret 


Item 

1933-M 

t0M-2S  1 

I926-9I 

1930-27 

ttefJra  ^ 

bO 

-600 

1260 

60 

9260 

60 

1250 

60 

9250 

60 

916.000 
* 1,000 
NOOO, 

r 100 

1,300 

, ,,  . 



RltJu^  , ^......^.....1... 

Ralariaa  ^ , 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

Tolal — 

1,960 

1,300 

1.300 

1.300 

1.300 

S3.  XX) 

Much  improvement  can  be  made  by  adding  more  modem  works 
for  the  use  of  the  several  subject-matter  departments  of  the  college. 


UBORATORIES 

The  laboratories  of  Southern  University  are  housed  in  a new 
acience  building  which  is  designed  with  special  reference  to  the. 
teaching  of  laboratory  courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
The  university  has  installed  modem  tables  and  other  equipment. 
The  amount  spent  for  laboratory  facilities  from  1922*-23  to  1926-27 
are  shown  in  Table  18. 
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Tabls  18. — LaioraU>rif  ttpenditures 


Eipeodlturot 

a 

» , 

In 

blolofy 

cbemlitrjr 

1 1°  1 

i — ♦n 

IQ 

1 feoInCJ 

OChir  ifrt. 

Bdeoce  | culuifi 

For^^uMat  •qutpmMt; 

# 

- 

i ' 

Cl  000  i . 



iBM-as..., : 

\ 

1 ixo 

1 ** 

1 

\ 

1938-37 

R3Q8 

1 1 
1 1 

1 Vio 

i 

tLin 

Enr 

•f j 

ir.'i-23 

1 1 

( 

it>n-w .<.... 

fs 

ono  ' 

IW4-25 / 

48 

100 

so 

430  



M) 

LV) 

200 

.*00  ..  . 

IU36-Z7.....1 

LOOO 

1.000 

1.000 

'100 

1, 200  ♦’  ’ lai 

ToUittU  railed  proeeat  value  oleqiilpnifai 

4.100 

0^100 

1 3,750 

‘ 600 

lairo  Mil 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

A number  of  student  sociotios  have  been  organized  in  the  university. 
These  include  the  Allain  Literary  Society  for  College  Students. 
The  glee  club,  the  university  choir,  the  band,  and 'orchestra  may 
also  bo  mentioned.  'The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  arc  represented 
■ on.  the  campus. 

There  are  two  Greek  letter  societies  at  the  university,  the  Phi 
Beta  Sigma  fraternity  and  the  Zeta  Phi  Beta  sorority.  All  student 
activities  work  in  cooperation  with  faculty  advisers. 

. The  athletic  activities  of  the  institution  are  managed  by  2 com- 
mittees, I for  men  and  1 for  women. “The  men’s  committee  contains 
4 members  of  the  faculty  and  2 students.  The  girls’  committee 
contains  3 women,  from  the  faculty  and  2 girl  students.  The  uni- 
versity is  a member  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Athletic  Conference. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Coflege 
has  fully  justified  the  support  given  by  the  State  of  Louisiana 
It  has  trained  a largo  number  of  teachers  who  are  building  up  both 
the  rural  and  urban  communities.  It  has  prepared  a correspondin^y 
largo  number  of  girls  for  home  life  and  has  thus  raised  the  standard 
of  the  home.  It  has  also  trained  a group  of  agricultural  'workers, 
mechanics,  and  technicians. 

• The  institution  has  an  exceptional  opportunity  to. render  service 
as  the  negro  land-grant  college  bf  Louisiana.  That  the  State  of 
Ix>uisiana.  has  recognized  this  is  shown  by  increasing  support  of 
the  institution  and  generous  appropriations  for  new  buildings  and 
. educatipnal  equipment  within  the  past  two  years.  As  in  Tennessee 
and  West  Yir^ia,  Louisiana  has  dignified, negro  |iigher  education 
. by  erecting  modem  and  attractive  fireproof  buildings  that  are  in  full 
keej)ing  with  the  purposes  of  the  university. 


LDUIBIAKA 
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The  survey  conimittee  in  considering  the  future  of  the  university 
feels  (hat  there  is  little  need  of  changing  or  modifying  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  school.  However,  in  this  as  in  other  land-grant 
rollc§ps,  a broader  viewpoint  of  the  function  of  the  land-grant 
college  is  (iesirabio.  At  present  there  is  some  confusion  regarding 
ihe  gcnoxal  organization  of  the  institution. 

The  catalogue  of  the  institution  lists  the  several  curricula  under 
the  terms  academic  collego  and  teacher-training  college.#  Each  of 
these  colleges  offers  separate  curricula  in  liberal  arts  and  in  acience- 
mathemalics.  - Again,  the  erodit  requirements  for  teacher-training 
certificates  are  listcil  under  the  normal  division,  the  home  economics 
division,  and  tho  agricultural  division. 

Fmtn  tho  standpoint  of  a land-grant  college,  which  has  received 
its  charter  as  a university,  it  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  the 
institution  should  reorganize  the  several  divisioris  more  in  harmony 
with  the  modern  practices  of  higher  educational  institutions.  The 
committee  therefore  rocomiqonds: 

That  (he  university  be  reorganized  into  the  following  subunits: 
(I)  College  ^ liberal  arts,  including  the  junior  college;  (2)  school 
of  education;  (3)  secondary  school;  (4)  farm  school;,  (6)  division 
of  extension. 

That  the', collego  of  liberal  arts  be  plaped  under  the  direction  of 
A dean,  with  a full-time  faculty  of  not  less  than  eight  members. 

That  its  curricula  he  ifovisod  so  as  to  include  a 2-year  junior  college 
arts  ami  science  coume,  whicln  with  slight  modification,  will  serve 
A?  a ha^is  for  ti^oher  (raining;  a 2-year  course  in  mechanic  arts 
corresponding  to  ^he  present  course  offered  in  this  subject;  a 4-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  and  a 4ryear  course 
leading  io  4.he  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

’ That  the  school  of  education  also  be  placed  in  charge  of  a dean, 
and  that  its  program  he  so  arranged  as  to  include,  in  addition  to 
(he  regular  courses  in  education,  all  teacher  training  in  agriculture, 
industries,  and  home  economics  now  being  offered  as  M'li^ate 
curricula,  . ' , * * 

That  the  catalogue  be  completely  rewritten  upon  the  basis  of 
this  plan  of  organization  and  the  educational  nomenclature  har- 
monized accordingly. 

'^at^  tho  agriculture,  industries,  and  home  economics  divisions, 
or  colleges,  be  made  departments  in  the  regular  college  organisation 
until  sbeh  time  as  their  enrollments  have  increased  sufficiently 
to  justify  their  maintenance  as  separate  entities.  — 

That  in '■view  of  the. fact  that  na  graduate  work  of  any  type  is 
conducted,  the  institution  eliminate  the  term  "univ^ity"  from 
its  name. 
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COLEMAN  COLLEGE 

^ • 

CihhslanJ,  La, 

4 

Coleman  College  was  estabrisluvl  by  O.  L.  Coleman  in  IS90.  TV 
in»li(ution  is  locat<\l  on  the  ouUskir(s  of  Ciibbslaiid,  La.,  on  a mllinf 
irai-t  of  land  with  ample  space  for  the  development  of  an  ediicatioMl 
- institution.  The  eollece  is  muler  the  peneral  control  of  the  BapUsi 
Church.  There  is  a boanl  of  tru.stees  of  15,  which  ex«‘rci^^v  nominal 
rantrol,  a number  beinp  residents  of  the  c^lepe  neigh Imrhuod.  Th^ 
institution  iaowmsl  in  part  by  the  president  and  in  pah  by  the  trustwe 
Upon  the  death  of  Prc.sidcnt  C'oleinan  in  March,  1027,  his  son  su(^ ' 
cedtieil  to  the  preddenev. 

Inasmuch  a.s  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  school  had  taken 
place  only  a few  weeks  before  the  survey  committee  arrived,  the  ntaH 
of  the  college  was  not  able  to  supply  the  survey  committee  with  the 
details  of  infoi  niation  requested.  They  wer^  also  hindered  because  all 
records  of  the  institution,  were  lost  when  the  main  college  huildini^ 
was  destroyed  by  fire  April  8,  1920. 

The  institution  is  called  a college  hut  is  in  reality  a four-year  hifb 
school,  with  an  enrollment  of  75  students.  In  addition  to  thoie,  tw 
stud,  uts  are  enrolled  as  college  students.  A small  elementary  school 
ia  conducted  which  is  used  as  a practice  school  for  students  planninjf 
to  teach.  A theological  school  is  also  in  operation,  with  an  onrollnifoi 
of  three  students.  The  high  school  is  recognized  by  the  State  doptft- 
itTent  of  Louisiana,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  president. 


ADMINISTRATION  . 

i 

The  administration  of  the  college  is  in  the  hands  of  the  presidmt 
The  income  of  the  institution  is  based  largely  upon  student  fees  and 
appropriations  from  the  American  Baptist  Homo  Missionary'  Society. 
The  income  is  entirely  inadequate,  as  is  8ho\\ni  by  the  absence  of 
equipment  and  the  lack  of  repairs  to  the  buildings. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


The  land  owned  by  the  institution  consists  of  90  acres,  10  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  campus.  The  value  of  the  land  is  estimated  tf 
being  from  $60  to  160  per  acre. 


There  are  three  buildings  devoted  to  educational  work.  The  high' 
school  and  college  classes  are  conducted  in  a large' two-story  fiamr 
building  which  contains  an  auditorium  on  the  second  floor.  The  stu- 
dent dormitories  are  frame  structures.  The  dining  hall  and  kitch« 
are  located  in  a one-stoiy  building,  likewise  of  wooden  construcUoa 
Owing  to  lack  of  space  the  theological  department  w'as  conductiDg 
ita  classes  in  a bedroom  in  the  house  of  the  president. 


LOUISIANA  . 
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Tlip  buildini?<  are  in'a^ory  bad  state  of  repair,  much  of  the  siding 
being  badly  warped  or  stripped  from  the  buildings.  Some  of  the  stair- 
cA.<(os  and  floors  are  dangerous.  Boards  wot'c  out  of  the  floors  on  the 
•^ood  floor  in  one  of  the  buildings,  inakirg  it  possible  to  look  down 
upon  Uie  clas.srooins  below.  The  dormitories  are  fire  traps.  Owing 
to  the  lark  of  funds  tlie  grounds  are  not  landscapixl,  very  little 
improroment  having  been  made  to  the  campus.  ' 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTI^TIES 


• Tlie  institution  has  no  catalogue,  consequently  there  has  been 
’ no  published  .statement  of  the  ontianco  and  graduation- requirements 
of  the  college. . However,  the  educational  program  of  tire  high  School 
has  been  arranged  to  include  five  years  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
grades,  inclusive.  This  plan  conforms  with  the  dr^irea  of  the  State 
departincnt  of  education.  . * 

As  work  of  college  grade  was  ofTcred  for  the  first  time  in  1926-27, 
no  formal  program  has  been  prepare<l  for  publication.  ^ 

The  two.  students  enrolled  in  the  college^  courses  Jare  two  sist*  rs, 
the  daughters  of  one  of  the  professors  at  the  school.  The  coininittiM) 
talkinl  with  these  stud.enU  and  fuuud  that  they  had  done  satisfac- 
tory work  in  their  higli-school  studies  and  that  they  were  coiupcteuV 
to  lake  mqre  advanced  work. 


THE  FACULTY 

0 

Practirnlly  all  of  the  lime  of  the  faculty  is  devpted  to  high -school 
woric  * only  one  teacher  giving  any  considerable  time  to  the  teaching 
of  the  tw’o  young  women, 

A ni^nber  of  the  high-school  faculty  were  well  traincil,  some  holding 
degrees  from  Fisk  University  and  other  w'ell-known' negro  eollegea. 
The  pn^ident  teai'hes  science.  He  has  had  three  yearn’  work  in 
medicine  in  one  of  the  leading  white  medical  colleges  in  (Chicago. 

The  committee  could  obtain  no  infonnation  regarding  salaries 
and  teaching  loads- 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  colle§d  has  a more  vestige  of  a library,  a few  out  of  date  refer- 
ence works  and  a |ioterogcnoous  collection,  of  books  of  little  educa- 
tional value  which  were  locked  up  in  a small  room  Apparently  the 
library  is  seldom  used  by  either  .teacherq  or  students.  There  are  no 
laboratories,  although  there  were  found  a few  simple  mstrumonts 
for  the  teaching  of  physica  and  other  sciences. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


V*--  I 


f T 

The«on<^  has  ample  space  for  playgrouods,  and  nearly  all  studenh 
take  part  in  rMreational  games.  The  athletic  activities  are  con. 
ducted  by  a joint  coramittoe  of  the  faculty  and  students.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  student  athletic  association  meet  with  two  members 
of  the  faculty,  including  the  president.  The  college  is  not  a member 
of  any  athletic  conferenc^^r  association. 

TTiere  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities  at  the  institution.  The 
students  conduct  a general  literary  society,  a music  lovers’  club  t 
glee  club,  and  a number  of  quartets.  * 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

Colem^  CoUege  has  for^’  number  of  ycory  served  a section  of  the 
country  m the  northwestern  part  of  Louisiana  with  a considerable 
degree  of  success.  Ton  years  ago  it  was  recorded  as  having  232 
elementary  students  and  42  secondary  students*  and  in  1924-25 
It  was  giving  instruction  to  315  students,  of  whom  47  were  listed  as 
college  students.  However,  the  college  has  suffered  heavy  reverses, 
mcludmg  the  loss  of  the  main  college  building  and  equipment,  and, 
more  serious  than  all,  the  loss  of  the  founder.  It  is  evident  that  for 
a number  of  yeats  the  support  of  the  school  has  boon  seriously  waning 
Jriticd  condition  of  the  institution  is  extremely 

The  cominitiee  believes  that  the  institution  is  entirely  unjustified 
m offering  coUege  work,  not  only  on  account  of  the  lack  of  students 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  every  kind  of  facUity,  includipg  income, 
te^herB,  equipment,  alid  room,  to  do  recognized  college  work. 

The  purvey  conunittee  therefore  recommends:  ^ 

That  the  trustees  of  the'college  abandon  the  idea'  of  developing  a 
collie. until  ample  funds  are  available,  and  when  the  high-school 
work  has  been  brought  up  to  higher  standards. 

That  a new  fireproof  high-school  budding  and  boys’  and  girls' 
dormitories  be  constructed.  * , - - 

That  the  Misting  buadings.be  dismantled  and  torn  down  and  tbsl 

the  materials  be  used  for  budding  shops,  bams,  and  otiisr  out. 
buildings* 

That  unless  the  financial  and  educational  rehabilitation  of  the 
inatitution  la  immediately  feasible,  arrangements  be  made  to  coa. 
aolidate  the  college  with  another  institution. 
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I Chapter  XII 

I MISSISSIPPI  AND  OKLAHOMA 

I CDMTi!fTB.-IntTO(ii/ctlon— Alcorn  Agriculturml  tsd  Mocbanictl  CoDa*^Ruit  CoUere— Jacksoo  Col- 
I l0fO-^oiitb6rD  Christian  Instltucn — Tougaloo  CoUofo — Colored  Agricalturei  and  Nonnal  Uni  vanity 

I o(  Oklahoma. 

I Provision  /or  the  higher  education  of  the  Negro  in  the  State  of 
I ^fississipp^,  which  has  one  of  the  largest  negro  populations  of  any  of 
I the  States  in  the  South,  is  inadequate  and  in  serious  need  of  expansion. 

I In  this  survey  five  negro  institutions  of  higher  learning  located  in 
I this  Slate  were  examined.  They  \^'ere  the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and 
I Mechanical  College,  at  Alcorn;  Rust  College,  at  Holly  Springs; 

I Jackson  Collegb,  at  Jackson;  Southern  Christian  Institute,  at 
I Edwards;  and  Tougaloo  College,  at  Tougaloo.  From  a geographic 
I poi^t  of  view  the  colleges  are  well  distributed.  Two  are  located  in 
I the  central  sectioif  of  the  S^to;  another  in  the  northern,  a fourth  in 
I the  southeastern,  and  a fiuh  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

I A lack  of'stiinulns  in  the  promotion  of  negro  education  in  general 
I e.xists  with  the  result  that  only  slow  progress  is  being  made.  Late 
I estimates  fix  the  total  negro  population  of  Mississippi  at  936,656 
I and  in  those  five  institutions  282  college  students  are  enrolled.  The 
I ratio  of  negroes  attending  college  is  3 for  every  10,000  inhabitants,  a 
I low  figure.  Much  of  the  responsibility, for  this  small  percentage  may 
be  directly  traceable  to  the  meager  high-school  facilities  and  the  • 

/ inability  of  negro  youths  to  prepare  themselves  for  college  work.  * 
For  each  10,000  negro  population  in  the  Stated  there  are  56  negroes 
obtaining  secondary  education,  while  in  the  case  of  the  white  popula- 
tion, wliich  totals  853,962,  enrollment  in  high  schools  is  at  the  rate  of 
446  white  students  per4 0,000  inhabitants. 

The  Mississippi  State  Department  of  Education  maintains  on  file 
a list  bf  approved  negro  institutions  of  higher  learning  an^  grants 
State  teachers’  certificates  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges.  Only  - 
one,  the  Sthte  negro  land-grant  college,  has  been  recognized  as  a 
standard  college  by  the  department,  although  two  others  have  been 
accredited  as  normal  schools!  • 

Higher  education  fo»nogroos  has  been  developed  only  to  an  average 
extent  in  Oklahoma.  There  is  but  a single  institution  of  collegialCe 
i grade  in  the  State  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  race, 
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This  is  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  located 
at  Langston,  which  is  included  in  this  survey. 

V population  of  Oklahoma  is  202,400,  and  240  resident 
TOllego  students  are  in  attendance  in  this  institution.  The  proportion 
receiving  higher  education,  therefore,  is  12  for  every  10,000  colored 
inhabitants,  A possibility  of  this  number  being  augmented  in  the 

^ future,  howe\w,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  securing 
secondary  education  as  compared  M-ith  the  total  negro  population  in 
the  State  is  unusually  high.  Oklahoma  ranks  second  among  the 
^uthern  States  in  this  respect,  there  being  2,487  negroes  atteriflinE 
high  schools,  or  124  per  10,000  population.'  ' 

No  separate  organization  is  maintained  by  the  Oklahoma  State 
y Department  of  Education  for  the  promotion  of  negro  education 
although  the  General  Education  Board  pays  the  salary  of  a trayeling 
agent.  The  single  institution  in  the  State  has  been  accredited  by  the 
(ftportment,  its  graduates  receiving  State  teachers’  certificates.  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Olclahojna  State  Legislature  for  the  two  years 
1927-1929,  for  negro  higher  education  amounted  to  $365,000. 

/ILCORN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE 

Alcorn,  Miss, 

r • ^ 

The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  located  in 
the  sou thwostem  part  of  Mississippi,  between  the  cities  of  Vicksburg 
and  Natchez.  It  was  originally  organized  in  1828  by  the  Southern 
Presbyterians  under  the  name  of  Oakland  College  as  a white  instild- 
tron  and  was  operated  ns  such  until  1871.  At  that  time  the  State  of 
Mississippi  purchased  the  property  and  converted  it  info  a school  for 
the  higher  education  of  negro  youth,  its  title  being  changed  to 
Alcorn  University. 

Seven  years  later  the  institution  was  made  the  negro  land-grant  . 
coUege  of  Mississippi.  Under  authority  of  the  State  legislatune,  the 
land^cnp  fund  donated  to  the  State  by  the  Federal  Government, 
w^ch  was  then  valued  at  $227,150,  was  divided  equaUy  between  the 
, .white  i^ncultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Starkyille  and  thif 
institution,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  the  Alcorn  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  Subsequently  the  college  received  annual 
Federal  appropriations  under  both  the  Morrill  Acts,  the  Nelson 

V amendment,  and  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  governed  by  a 
hoard  of  seven  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  governor  and  the  State  superintendent 
of  instruction  are  abo  members  exnfficio.  Under  the  law  the  trustew 
serve  for  a term  of  six  years  each  and  are  selected  in  groups  of  two 
and  three  eveiy  two  years,  so. that  it  is  possible  to  bring  aboutft 
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complete  ehango  in  the  cdmplexion  of  thp  board  every  six  years.  All 
(he  trustees  are  white.* 

Under  the  present  plan,  the  governor  of  the  State,  who  has  no 
vote,  is  the  president  of  the  board,  while  the  secretary-treasurer  ia 
« resident  of  the  city  of  Natchez  and  not  a trustee.  The  board  meets 
00  an  average  of  twice  a year  and  appoints  special,  committees'  pa 
permanent  improvements,  capital,  outlays,  and  other  projects.  An 
executive  committee  with  limited  authority  composed  of  three 
members  has  also  been  created. 

The  institution  is  organized  into  a college  and  preparatory  and 
elementary  schools.^  It  is  largely  a school  of  secondary  grade, 
although  maintaining  extensive  and  elaborate  college  curricula  on 
paper.  The  high  school  comprises  the  ninth  to  twelfth  grades  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  concentrated  in  industrial  and 
manual  training.  Courses  are  offered  in  laundering,  carpentry, 
blacksinithiug,  liorscshocing,  wagon  and  carriage  building,  painting, 
shocm.akiag,  and  domestic  science.  The  elementary  schooLincludes 
eight  grades^  the  first  six  being  supported  through  public  funds 
provided  iiy  Claiborne  and  Jefferson  Counties,  while  the  operating 
costs  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  giades  are  paid  by  the  college. 
Observation  and  practice  teaching  are  done  to  some  extent  in  both 
the  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  . ^ 

The  Mississippi  State  Department  of  Education  accredited  the 
institution's  high  school  in  1923  and  the  college  in  1926.  The  Texas 
.State  Department  of  Education  ha.s  likewise  accredited  the  college. 
Graduates  of  the  <liffcrcnt  teacher-training  courses  receive  licenses 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Mississippi  without  examination. 
Individual  recognition  has  been  accorded  students  who  have  attended 
the  Ah-orii  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  by  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  eight  having  been  accepted  by  the  Meharry 


University,  Lincoln  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Detroit 
Law  School. 

There  were  702  students  enrolled  in  the  institution  in  1926(^27, 
dialril)tited  as  follows:  8S  in  the  college,  377  in  the  high  school,  and 
237  in  the  elementary  school.  The  college  is  coeducational.  The 
majority  of  the  students  are  boys.  Practically  every  county  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  ia  represented  in  the  student  body. 


Medical  College,  while  several  others  were  permitted  to  enter  Howard 
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In  Its  examination  into  tKe  administration  of  the  college,  tlic 
survey  conunittee  was  imprca^ed  with  the  necessity  for  a complete 
reappraisal  of  its’ physical  property  and  hnancial  r^urces.  At  the 
present  time  no  property  ledger  is  being  kept,  and  the  annual  invea. 
tones  are  taken  by  the  heads  of  the  diflerent  departments,  who  file 
them  lyith  the  president.  These  inventories  are  being  l<^t  in  a safe 
at  the  president’s  home.  Apparently  no  annuaT  readjustments  of 
valuations  are  being  made  and  no  general  and  well-supervised  in- 
ventory  of  the  physical  plant  conducted  ^ith  a view  to  maintaining 
accurate  records.  j 

The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanicah College' is  supported 
chiefly  through  Federal  and  State  appropriations,  interest  on  endow- 
ment, and  sales  add  services. 


Table  1. — Tncome 


Sou  roe 

1022-23 

1023-21 

1925-20 

1 

1924-r 

Bute  ApproprUllons.l 

Fedml  BpproprUtlonf...i.^.i 

iDterent  on  endow  ujcnl 

Biudent  fees 

Biles  tod  tervioet 

t2rj,0S0.00 

27,800  00 
lZi92.27 
2,110.00 
28. 480.04 

537. 00 
27, 9(41.00 
12,50127 
2,018.  19 
31,019. 11 

<29,mzoo 
27.  SI  10. 00 
12,.'>«2.27 
2,ttM.i0 
35,mo3 

Ul.Z'il.OO 
27.SOO  00 
1Z302.27 
4, 301. 34 
40,005.78 

liaomsi 

27.ooe$i 

IZMir 

44.MZU 

U7.MH  21 

IU),1M.57 

117,701.% 

152,513.30 

129.9110 

*^ho  total  income  of  the  institution  in  1926-27  was  $129,9.42.42. 
Of  this  amount,  30.9  per  cent  came  frpin  State. appropriations,  21.3 
per  cent  from  Federal  appropriations,  9.6  per  cent  from  interest  on 
endowment,  3.8  por  cent  from  student  ffes,  and  34.3  per  cent  from 
B^es  and  services.  A further  analysis  of  the  figures'given  in  Table  1 

] * j • * income  of  the  college  has  been  steadily 

advancing  during  the  past  five  years,  the  gain  amounting  to  31.6 
per  cent.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  additional  appropriations  itiade 
by  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  the 
. increase  being  48.4  per  cent  for  this  period.  While  Federal  appro- 
priations and  interest  on  endowment  have  remained  unchanged, 
revenues  from  sales  and  services  Have  gained  by  56.3  per  cent,  and 

student  fees  by  135,4  per  cent,  the  latter,  however,  being  a small 
Item.  ’ * * 

The  iristitution  has  an  endowment  of  $96,296.20,  in  addition  to 
the  land-scrip  fund  assigned  to  the  college  amounting  to  $113,575, 
making  its  total  revenue-producing  resources  $209,871.20.  During 
the  I^t  five  years  there  have  been  no  additions  to  the  endowment 
The  interest  yield  annually  on  the  endowment  proper*  is  appron- 
taately  6.6  per  cent,  while  that  on  the  land-scrip  fund  is  5.4  per  cent 

Few  fees  are  jessed  against  students  in  attendance  at  the  school. 
Thtf  institution  is  forbiddpn  by  law  to  make  any  charge  for  tuition  In 
residents  of  Mississippi,  and  as  practically  all  the  enrollment  comii 
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I from  the  State  it  is  not  possible  to  realize  any  great  amoi^nt  of  revenuea 
I from  tills  source.  The  charge  to  out-of-State  students  (or  tuition  is 
I only  $15  a year,  a nominal  figure  in  view  of  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  school.  Among  the  fees  charged  aro,  medical,  S3.50;  fuel,  $13; 
furniture,  15;  and  student  activities,  $3;  the  total  being  $24.50.  A 
vaiy  low  charge  is  also  made  for  board,  the  rate  per  month  for  meals 
being  $10.  It  appeared  to  the  survey  committee  after  a study  of  the 
I fees  and  boarding  charts,  as  well  as  the  small  revenues  accruing  to 
the  college  from  those  sources,  that  substantial  increases  should  be 
made.  Compared  with  other  negro  State  institutions,  the  eost  of 
board  is  50  per  cent  below  the  average  and  the  febs  also  fall  below 
the  general  average.  f 

PHYSICAL  PLAHT  " . ‘ 

The  physical  plaht  of  the  Alcorn  A^icultural  and  Mechanical 
College  consists  of  960  acfesVf  land  ana  23  buildings,  soide  of  them 
being  structures  erected  almost  100  years  ago.  Of  the  960  ac/cs  of 
land,  40  acres  are  used  as  a campus  and  320  acres  as  an  e.xperimental 
farm  for  educational  purposes.  The  remainder  includes  woodland 
. and  pastui'agc.  The  land  is  generally  poor  and'its  totul  valuation  is 
I fixed  at  $10,000,  or  not  much  more  than  $10  per  acre.  The  buildings 
' are  valued  at  $390,700,  and  the  contents  at  $118,704,  making  die 
' valuation  of  tho  entire  property  $519,494.  The  institution*  has 
' $16,725  worth  of  industrial  equipment. 

The  activities  of  the  school  center  around  what  is  knowm 
main  building,  which  conhims  the  administrative  ofBees,  the 
library,  and  seven  clossroonih.  Tliis  structure  is  an  old  one, 
in  1^28,  is  three  stories  high,  and  has  ^ fire  escape.  It  is  ndphre- 
resisting.  Other  buildups  used  for  e^^ational  purposes  are  of  more 
modern  construction.  Academic  Hall  is  an  excellent,  three-story, 
fireproof  structure,  built  in  1921,  in  which  are  located  six  recitation 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  while  the  upper  floors  are  used  for  boys' 
dotmitories.  Power  Industrial  Hall,  a one-story  builduig,  contains 
laboratories  and  shops;  and  the  science  building,  also  one  story  in 
height,  has  four  laboratories.  Two  other  structures  used  partially 
for  academic  purposes  are  the  Training  School  Building,  with  four 
classrooms,  and  the  Rowan  Model  Home,  with  17  rooms  utilized  for 
home  economics  instruction  and  practice  work.  ^ 

A large  amount  of  dormitory  space  is  Available  on  tho  campus, 
particularly  in  the  older  buildings.  Three,  called  Dormitories  Nos. 
1, 2,  and  3,  were  erected  in  1828  and  are  two  stories  in  height,  with  a 
total  in  each  caso.of  27  rooms.  Another  old  building  is  Belles  Lettros 
Hall,  with  13  rooms  providing  living  quarters  for  students.  Missis- 
sippi Hall  and  Fuely  Hall,  both  three-story  stitictures,  contain  84 
rooms,  noar,ly  All  of  which  are  used  for  dormitory  purposes.  One 
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room  in  Fuely  Hall,  however,  consists  of  a labSratory  and  shop.  Th* 
dining  room  is  located  in  a rather  small  structure  erected  in  1914  its 
cost  of  $7,250.  ^ In  addition  tb  serving  as  a refectory,  food  courses  b 
home  economics  are  conducted  in  several  laboratories  located  in  the” 
building.  ^ 

The  institution  has  a central  heating  plant  constructed  at  & cost 
of  141,^00  in  1921,  a sewerage  pystem,  and  a fairly  modern  laundiy, 
There  is  also  a .small  hospital  valued  at  13,750,  in  whieh  nune- 
Uaining  courses  secondary  grade  are  offered.  The  remainiag  ' 
buildings  on  the  campus  are  the  president's  home  and  a number  of  * 
cottages  providing  quarters  for  teachers  and  thfeir  families.  The 
buildings  on  tlie  experimental  farm  include  a*  farm  cottage,  dairy, 
and  farm  barns  valued  at  $6,800  and  containing  equipment  worth 
approximately  $9,300. 

None  of  the  buildings  is  insfired,  the  State  of  Mireissippi  not 
carrying  insurance  on  its  property.  Of  the  25  buildings,  the  institu- 
tion reports  11  as  fire-resisting,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  it  ia 
believed  that  the  term.  ““  semi firc-reasting"  would  be  a more  fitling 
description  of  them,  All  have  slate  roofs,  , 

The  general  appearance  of  the  campus  and  buildings  was  below 
the  standard  that  woi^ld  ho  expected  of  the  t^-^pe  of  State  institution 
such  as  the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  * College.  This  w 
largely  duo  to  the  fact  that  no  officer  directly  responsible  for  their 
*propor*caJ-e  and  upkeep  has  been  placed  in  charge  of*  the  buildings 
and  grounds.  Instead,  the  supervision  of^tliis  work  afthe  institution 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a “Campus  improvement  coMimittee" 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  their  wives',  and  each 
building  is  under  the  charge  of  a professor,  who  is  assisted  by  a rea" 
dpnt  monitor  student.  Practically  all  the  work  is  performed- by 
student  labor,  each  male  student  being  required  to  work  two  hours 
per  day  without  compensation.  It  is  evident  that  this^systera  lacb 
a centralized  head  and  that  a more  efficient  organization  should  be- 
created.  Considering  the  size  of  the  campus  and  the  large  number 
of  buil^ingg,  the  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  R full-time 
supenntendent  of  bu'lcUngs  and  grounds  shbuld  bo  employed  and 
made  responsible  for  tlie  upkeep  of  the  entire  plant.  It  is  probable 
that  saving  in  depreciation  of  plant  i^ould  :ifa§^ta^^ably  in  exceas 
of  his  salary.  ^ 

PREPARAfoRY  SCHOOL 

, As  emphasis  is  placed  on  secondary  work  at  the  institution,  the  col- 
lege is  not  regarded  as  the  paramount  branch  of  .(he  school’s  organiza- 
tion. The  result  is  that  little  attempt  has*  been  made  to  segregate 
it  completely  Jmm  the.high-sbhool  department.  -Under  the  present 
arrangement-,  the  same  buildings  are  used  for  both  college  and  high 
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schools,  the  finances  of  botli  departments  are  kept  in  the  same* 
liccDuals,  and  the  faculties  have  only  been  partially  separated,  nine 
college  instructors  teaching  in  the  high  school.  ‘ College  and  high- 
school  students,  howeVer,*do  not  belong  to  the  same  recitation  and 
Isboralory  groups. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


The  curricula  olTered  in  the  collie  include  five  courses  leading  to 
uodergreduate  degrees  and  three  junior  college  courses  leading  to 
certificatcs.or  diploma.  An  outline  of  those  curricula  follows: 

. FouT-vcar^rts  and  science  curricula,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  or  bachelor  of  science.  » 

Four-year  currictihim  in  agriculture,  leading oto  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
riencs.  - - , * 

Four-year  curriculum  in  agricultural  education,  .leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  apd  Mississippi  State  vocational  teacher’s  license. 

Two-year' curriculum  In  agricultural  education,  leading  to  the' junior  college 
c«rti6rate  and  State  vocational  teacher’s  licen^. 

Four-year  curriculum  in  homo  economics,  leading  to  bachelor  of  science 
degree.  . - . ^ 

Two-year  curriculum  in  home  economics,  leading  to  a junior  colicgo  ceriifiyato. 
Two-5‘(*nr  curriculum  in  teaciter  training,  leading  to  a junior  college  certiliratQ 
and  a Slate  teacher’s  lioense.  ' 

.*  • 

* The  program  of  work  in  the  dilTcront  curricula  is  poorly  presented 
in  the  cntaFoguo,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  description  of  the 
studies  and  their  grouping.  Th'ere  is  also  considerable  padding,  the 
ssme  courses  being  listed  in  several  different  a^d  widely  'separated 
sections.  In  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  no  courses  in  foreign  lan- 
guage, inodelTi  language,  or  philosophy  *aro  offered  in  the  catalogue, 
although  'one  class  ealch  in  Latin,  Gcr/nan,  and  logic,  was  conducted 
in  1^26-27,  Only  36  of  the  99  .courses  listed  by  the  catalogue  were 
actually  being  taught  in  the  college  in  1926t-27. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  ‘ 

'Admission  to  the  college  is  on  the  basis  of  the  presentation  of  a 
certificate  from  an  accredited  high  school  showing  the  completion  of 
15  units  of  preparatory  credit  distributed  as  follows:  Two  in  history, 
three  in  English,  one  in  algebra,  one  in  plane  geometry,  one  in  science, 
•nd  the  remainder  jn  other  secondary  subjects. ' Students  unable  to 
present  such  credentials  must  pass  entrance  examination  in  the 
subjects. in  which  they  are  deficient.  In  1926-27  there  were  26 
inejuded  in  the  freshman  class,  25  of  whom  were  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate, while  1 passed  the  entrance  examinatiw.  ^ Approximately  all 
' these  students  were  graduates  of  the  Alcorn-  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  secondary  school,  only  three  coming  from  other  negro 
high  schools  in  Mississippi.  - 

Candidates  are  accepted  with  a maximum  of  one  conditioned 
subject,  and  under  the  regulatibns.of  the  institiition  it  is  not  nece»* 
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Miy  to  remov^  this  condition  until  the  fourth  year  of  coUege  wo*. 
Not  a great  many  conditioned  students  have  been  registered,  how- 
ever, during  the  past  five  years,  none  being  i ‘^gistered  in  1922-2J* 

three  in  1923-24,  two  b 1924-25,  two  in  1925-26,  and  three  in’  ! 
1926-27.  . ■ 

Special  students  enrolled  in  the  institution  include  those  fulfiUimr  I 
entrance  requirements  but  not  pursuing  Ihe  regular  courses  leadinr  i 
to  degre^.  During  the  past  five  years  only  ’four  special  studwto  I 
have  roistered  in.^e  college  as  follows:  Two  in  1922-23  ona  ia 
1923-24,  and  one  UTJ926-27.  ' . i 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  , *'j  ' 

Requirements  for  graduation  comprise  180  term  hours  (120  seihesler 
hours)  of  credit  In  the  four-year  courses  an<f  90  term  hours  (60 
semester  hours)  of  credit  in  the  two-year  courses. 

The  arts  "arid  sciences  curriculum  is  divided  into  four  generil 
groups  from  which  students  arc  required  to  select  a major  .consisting 
of  36  term  hours  and  a minor  of  18  term  hours.  An  outline  of  thssa 
• groups  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Langu^es.and  literature:  English,  Latin,  German,  Anglo- 

Saxon.  r 

(2)  Mathematics  and  natural  science:  Agriculture,  botai^,  chem- 
istry, home  economics,  mathematics,  physics,  zqology. 

(3)  ^ial  science:  ^hnoraics,  history,  political  science,  sociology. 

(4 > Education  and  philosophy:  Education,  ethics,  logic,  and 

psychology. 

Students  who  have  majmed  in  group.  1 are  granted  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  while  those  majoring  in  groups  2,  3,  or  4 receive 
the  bachelor  of  science  degree.  With  regard  to  group.  1 ; the  descrip- 
tions of  the  courses  in  foreign  language  have  been  omitted  from  the 
catalogue,  and  the  academio  oi^anizatio9  does  not  contain  a depart- 
ment  of  foreign  languages.  - . ‘ ^ • 

s In  presenting  an  outline  of  the  arts  and  science  curriculum  vrith 
credits  allowed  for  the  different  courses,. prescnbqd  subjects  are  not 
properly  segregated  from  electives,  with  the  result  that  it  iq  impoo- 
\ ^ Bible  to  ascertain  the  prescription  of  work.  This  outline  include 
36  toim  boure  of  credit  in'^  English,  of  which  9 are  in  public  speaking, 

27  in  mathematics,  42  in  social  science,  54  hi  natural  sciences,  27  io 
education,  and  12  in  philosophy.  Foreign  language  is  not  listed  iir 
ihe  outline,  nor  are  the  credits  allowed  for  ih  indicated.  * 
Graduation  requirements  in  two  four-year  purrioula  in  agricultun 
and  agricultural  education  are  nibre  clearly  -presented.  In  tbs 
Regular  agricultural  cumoulum  the  180  teiro  houra  of  credit  must  bs 
earned  from  the -following:  36- credits  in  ^culture,  36  in  English, 

I • • 32  in  Booial  shience,  O in-inahhematics,  27  io  science,  and  9 in  sdude- 
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tiop,  the  remainder  being  elective.  Requirements  in  the  agricultural  * 
education  .curriculum  include  63  term  hours  of  credit  in  agriculture,  * 

60  in  science,  54  in  education,  12  in  English,  and'  0 in-mathematics. 

To  graduate  from  the  two-year  agricultural  education  curriculum 
students'  must  earn  18  terra  hours  of  credit  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion, 18  in  English,  0 in  science,  27  in  education,  and  9 in  agriculture. 

fa  the  four-year  home  economics  curriculum  the  180  term  hours  of 
credit  arc  largely  prescribed  and  include  51  credits  in  home  economics, 

15  l^’English,-27  in  social  science,  45  in  education,  27  in  science,  9 in 
psycholog.v,  and  the  remainder  elective.  In  the  two-year  home  f 
. economics  curriculum  the  90  term  hours  must  be  obtained  from  the  **  > 

following  list:  27  credits  in  home  economics,  9 in  English,  36  in 
education,  30  in^cience,  and  9 in  social  science.  ' , 

The  two-year  teacher-training  curriculum  is  inadequately  out- 
lined. *\MiUo  the  list  of, subjects  included  in  the  curriculum  is  pre- 
sented, the  number  of  credits  that -must  be  secured  in  each -are 
omitted.  The  work  includes  12*couEses  in  education,  5 courses  in* 

science,  3 courses  in  industrial  arts,  6 courses  in  education,  and  1 
* ♦ ♦ * * * 
course  in  sociology. 


ENROLLMENT  AND  DECREES 

The  growth  in  the  collegiate  enrollment  in  the  college  has  been 
slow  during  the  past  five  years  in  comparison  with  other  negro  land- 
grsnt  college,  This  is  due  in. a large  measure  to  the  emphasis  the 

institution  is  placing  on  secondary  work. 

* • 
Table  2. — 'Total  coUegiaU  enrollment 
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Ab  indicated  by  Table  2,  the  total  nuniber  of  college  students  at- 
tending the  Alcorn  , Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  88  in 
1926  -27  as  compared  with  47  in  19^2,  a gain  of  41  students,  or  87.2 
per  cent.  ■* 
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^ '**1 

The  greatest  enroIlmcDt  increase  has  occurred  in  the  liberal  arti 

curriculuB[L^..B5fWeen  1922-23  and  1926-27,  liberal  arts  student*  a. 
creased  from  18  to  43,  or  a gain  of  138.8  per  cent.  Student  retontioB  ' 
has  also  been  high  in  this  division,  both  the  freshman  classes  o( 
1922-23  and  1923-24  having  mortality  rates  of  only  25  and  27.2  per 
cent,  respectively.  In  the  case  of  the  freshman  classes  of  1924-25  and 
1926-27  the  losses  suffered  were  only  13.3  per  cent  and  6.2  per  cent 
at  the  beginping  of  the  sophomore  year. 

I 

Table  4. — EnroUmtni  in  agricuUurtd  currietda  I 
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As  indicated  by  Table  4,  the  twi)  agricultural  curricula  in  the  college 
have  gained  si.x  students  in  the  past  five  years.  Mortality  in  Uiis 
division  has  varied  widely.  " * 

Table  6. — BnroUmnil  in  tconomicn  curricula 
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hile  the  number  of  studonts*doing  work  in  the  home  econoinics 
curricula  is  still  small,  this  division  has  advanced  Considerably  in  the 
past  five-3'car  period. 

Enrollment  in  the  two-year  teacher-training  ourriculum  in  the 
' AJeom  Agricultural  and  ^lechanical  College  is  one  of  the  discouragiog 
phases  of  the  college  functions  of  the  institution.  Only  three  studente 
have  registered  in  this  most  important  work  during  ihe  past  five 
years,  and  there  has  been  but  a single  graduation.  In  1926-27  no 
studen^  entering  the  college  enrolled  in  the  normal  department.*  h 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  negro  .youth  of  Mississippi  as  well  ea 
other  States  is  of  vital  moment,  if  real  advancement *i8  to  be  made 
by  the  race,  the  failure  to  take  advantage  of  oppoHunities  offered  by 
one  of  the  principal  negro  State  institutions  of  higher  education  ie 
especially  significant. 
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On  account  of  the  stress  being  placed  oh  the  secondaiy  school, 
particularly  with  regard  to  vocational  and  manyal  training,  the 
growth  of  enrollment  in  this  department  has  been  extremrfy  rapid 
in  comparison  with  the  college.  For  the  past  five  years  the  number 
of  preparatory  students  has  advanced  from  169  in  1922-23  to  377 
in  1926-27,  a gain  of  208  students,  or  123  per  cent.  The  dementaiy 
department  has-also  gained  considerably  in  enrolhiient,  the  increase 
amounting  to  43.6  per  cent. 

DECREES  GRANTED 

Forty-sevcji  degrees  in  course  have  been  granted  by  the  institu- 
tion during  the  past  five  years,  of  which  31  were  bachelor  of  arts 
degrees  and  IG  bachelor  of  science  degrees.  Of  these,  10  bachelor 
of  arts  degrees  wire  granted  in  1921-22  ; 8 bachelor  of  arts  degrees* 
in  1922-23;  none  in  1923-24;  9 bachelor  of  arts  and  4 bachelor  of 
science*  degrees  in  1924-25;  4 bachelor  of  arts  and  12  bachelor  of 
science  degrees  in  1925-26.  The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  has  granted  no  honorary  degrees  within  the  last  five  yean. 

FACULTY  . 

The  college^faculty  consists  of  12  members,  only  3 of  w'hom  do 
college  work  o.vdusivcly.  The  remaining  9 teach  classes  in  the  higdi 
school  and  also  the  elementary  school.  Tho  faculty  comprises  9 
full  profc>;s<>i's  and  3 assistant  professors. 

While  the  academic  organization  of  the  college  is  divided  into  nine' 
depariiucnls  of  instruction,  each  in  charge  of  a professor,  the  work  of 
these  departments  Ls  intermingled  with  similar  work  in  the  secondary 
school  anti  there  is  a lack  of  segregation  both  as  to  instruction  and 
personnel.  However,  the  teachers  with  one  exception  teach  only 
subjects  included  in  the  particular  departments  of  instruction  to  which 
they  belong.  The  departments  of  instruction  are  listed  as  follow's: 
Agriculture,  agriciiftural  cdilcation,- English,  history,  home  econom- 
ics, mathematics,  science,  education,  and  horticulture.  ' 

The  training  of  the  staff  is  only  fair  and  not  up  to  the  standards 
Bet  by  training  in  other  negro  colleges.  Wliile  &11  the  members  of 
the  staff,  except  the  instructors  in  horticulture,  jiomo. economics,  and 
education,  have  obtained  first  degrees,  only  one  has  a master's 
d^ee.  Five,  however,  are  working  to  augment  their  training  by 
doing  graduate  work  in  leading  universities.!  * 
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Table  8. — Trotniniy  of  (A4  tiaS 
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Of  llio  ^ino  undergrad  UAt«  degrees  held  by  the  staff five  were 
secured  at  the  Alcom  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  indicating 
serious  faculty  iitbreeding.  The  other  four  first  degrees  were  dk- 
tributed  between  three,  negro  colleges  and  one  northern  institution. 
The  single  master’s  degree  was  obtained  at  the  Univefsity  of  Chicago. 
With  reganito  faculty  iuUreeding  at  tho  insiitution,  tho  survey  coni- 
iiiittee  foimd  that  two  of  the  teachers  with  undergraduate  dogma 
secured  th^  in  1892  and  1805  and  the  other  three  in  1914, 1919,  and 
1921.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  of 
these  degrees  wore  obtained  before  the  Alcorii  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  had  developed  college  work  to  any  great  extent. 

The  faculty  in  tho  main  is  made  up  of  members  who  have  served  in 
•the  college  for  a long  period  of  time.  Of  the  1^  mentbers,  only  3 are 
new  Poachers  appointed  within  the  past  3 years,  while  the  remainder 
have  been  connected  W'ith  tho  school  from  5 to  23  years.  The 
service  records  are  as  follows;  Two  members  have  served  in  the 
college  for  2 years,  1 for  3 years,  1 for  6 years,  1 for  7 y^ars,  I for 
9 years,  1 for  1-5  years,  1 for  19  years,  1 for  22  years,  ahd  1 for  23 
years.  Considering  the  faculty  inbreeding  and  lack  of  enterprise  in 
upbuilding  tho  collegiate  division  of  the  institutibn,  the  survey  com* 
mittce  was  impressed  with  the  advisability  of  introducing  new  and 
outside  blood  into  the  teaching  staff,  if  progress  |s  to  be  made  in  the 
future  toward  th*'  development  of  a modern  standard  oolloge. 

The  Annual  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  facult^are  slightly  abow 
the  average  paid  in  negro  institutions.  One  teacher  receives  an  an- 
nual salaiy  of  $970,  one  $1,276,  five  $1,320,  four  $1,420,  and  one 
$1,920.  On  basis  of  these  figures,  full  professors  receive  from  $1,320 
to  $1,020,  while  associate  professors  receive. from  $970  to  $1,320.* 
None  of  the  teachers  are  allowed  a perquisite  of  any  character.  The 
salary  of  IhS'^president  is  $3,000^ annually,  with  a perquisite  valu^ 
at  $600. 
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Except  in  the  case  of  4 teachers,  who, have  student  clock-hour  loads 
rarjing  between '400  and  GOO  hours,  the  teaching  schedules  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  are  not  heavy.  According  to  the  records,  4 
teachers  have  student  clock-hour  loads  between  100  and  200  hours, 

3 between  201  and  300  hours,  1 between  301  and  400  hours,*  1 between  ’ 
401-  and  500'hours,  and  3 between, 501  and  GOO  hours.  Two  teachers  - 
«ith  excessive  loads  are  the  professors  of  mathematics  and  horticul- 
ture, and  another  is  an  ossociafe  professor  in  agriculture,  all  of  whom 
have  more  high  school  than  college  classes.  The  fourth  teacher  with 
a hea\'>’  student  clock-ho^  load  devotes  practically  all  of  her  tiind||D 
elementary  instruction  and  has  only  two  small  classes  in  educatiom 
in  the  collogo.  ^ 

Teaching  schetiules  in  the  colleges  are  so  arranged  that  the  hours  per 
week  of  tesching  of  10  members  of  the  staff  are  not  burdensome.  Two 
teachers,  however,  have  an  excessive  amount  dud  to  the  fact  that  they 
give  instruction  in  a large  number  of.  high-school  classes  in  addition  to 
their  college  assignments.  Of  the  12  members  of  the  college  faculty, 
one  (eHchos  9 hours  per  week,  one  10  hours,  one  11  hours,  one  13 
hours,  one  13  hours,  one  17  hours,  four  18  hours,  one  21  hours,  and 
one  31  hours. 

The  sire  of  the  classes  in  the  college  is  not  above  normal,  no  claay 
containing  more  tliap  30  students.  Twenty^one*  out  of  the  39  classes 
Qrgaoized  in  192G-27  have  each  leas  than  11  students. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

Comparatively  JitUe  attention  has  been  given  to  providing  the 
proper  educational  equipment  for  the  collegiate  division  of  the  Aloom 
.Igricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

The  library  contains  only  2,365  volumes.  It  is  very  poorly  housed 
in  a small  room  in  one  of  the  older  structures  on  the  campus.  The 
•election  of  books  and  magazines  is  below  standard,  although  an 
improvement  on  conditions  previously  existing  has  been  effected. 
Expenditures  for  library  purposes  are*  Umited  as  indicated  by  the 
tecoinpanying  table:  x 

Table  7. — library  apendiiuru 
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No  trained  librarian  is  employed,  a student  assistant  being  in 
charge  of  the  libraiy. 

The  scientific  laboratories  also  are  lacking  both  in  equipment  and 
.suitable  quarters  and  are  almost  entirely  of  secondary  grade.  A 
fair  beginning,  however,  has  been  made  toward  acquiring  facilities 
for  college  ins^ucUon  in  chemistiy  and  physics,  and  the  professor  of 
'Science  at  the  institution  is  a graduate  of  Howard  University.  More 
money  will  have  to  be  expended  for  apparatus  and  new  equipment 
purchMed  tl^oughout  the  biology  laborntoiy,  if  standard  college 
work  is  to  be  done.  Expenditures  for  scientific  equipment  and  sup- 
plies made  by  the  institution  for  the*  past  five  years  axe  indicated 
by  the  accompanying  table.  j 

Tabls  8. — Loboratory  expenditures 
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EXTRACURRICULAR*  ACT.iViTIES 

Athletic  activities  of  the  institution  are  administered  by  a joint 
committee  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  Its  membemhip 
includes  five  college  teachers  and  one  student.  The  college  is  a 
member  of  the  Gulf«Coast  Intercollegiate  Confereiice,  tha  American 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  and  the  South  Obrolina  Athirtic 
Collegiate  Association.  The  regulations  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Confer- 
ence aTe  enforced  by  the  school  in  the  preservation  of  scholarship 
and  maintenance  of  purity  of  athletics.  * 

Other  extracurricular  activities  include  a debating  society,  a liter- 
a^  society,  a lyceum,  and  a musical  club.  No  fraterniUes  or  soror- 
ities have  been  organized  in  the  student  body. 

^ CONCLUSIONS 

The  Alcorn  Agncultural  and  Mechanical  College  largely  a scl^bl 
of  preparatory  grade,  concentrating  its  efforts  on  vocational  and  ^ 
maniuU  training,  although  it  is  the‘  negro  land-grant  college  of  Mia* 
ai^'ppi..  It  is  supported  principally  by  State  and  Federal  appropri- 
ations. '.I 
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With  its  chief  educational  aims  centered  in^  the  secondary  field, 
the  proper  development  of  its  college  division  has  been  handicapped 
and  the  progress  made  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  in  some  other  negro 
land-grant  colleges.  Although  having  fair  faciliUes  for  conducting 
• courses  in  agriculture,  the  institution  is  lacking  in  a properly  qualified 
teaching  staff  and  educational  equipment  for  standard  college  work. 

Considering  that  the  school  is  the  only  Statq-supported  institution 
for  higher  education  of  the  negro  race  in  whichTit  would  be  possible 
for  tho  State  to  train  colored  teachers  for  its  public  schools,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  no  apparent  effort  has  been  made  to  build  up  a 
strong  teacher-training  department  offering  two  and  four  year  courses 
in  education,  ,^The  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations 
and  suggestions; 

That  the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  revise  its 
educational  aims  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  its  transition  from 
a secondary  school  to  a college. 

That  its  future  academic  program  give  full  consideration  Ho  tho 
training  of  colored  teachers  for  both  the  elementary  and  high  school 
fields. 

That  a professor,  thoroughly  qualified  and  trained  in  education, 
be  employed  to  head  tho  teacher-training  work  and  that  at  least  two 
other  college  teachers  be  employed  to  assist  him. 

That  the  agriculture  and  homo  economics  departments,  in  which 
teacher-training  courses  are  already  offere*d,  be  greatly  strengthened 
and  that  the  teachers  in  these  departments  without  degrees  be 
encouraged  to  secure  them. 

That  tho  curriculum  in  the  liberal  arts  college  be  reconstructed^ 
through  the  introduction  of  fundamental  subjects  and  that  it  be 
correlated  with  the  other  courses  in  the  college. 

That  if  the  institution  is  to  continue  to  grant  the  liberal  arts 
degrees,  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide  adequate  courses  in 
foreign  languages. 

That  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  institution  ho  revised  tef  elimi- 
nate repetitions,  to  more  fully  outline  the  different  courses  and  to 
present  tlie  graduation  requirements  in  clear  form. 

That  faculty  inbreeding  be  discouraged  and  that  in  making  addi- 
tions or  replacements  in  the  future  special  attention  be  given  to  the 
securing  of  well-lrained  teachers  from  outside  sources. 

That  a trained  librarian  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  library,  that  now  quarters  be  provided,  and  that  a large  imme- 
diate purchase  of  ndw  works  be  made  to  bring  the  library  up  to  a 
, minimum  college  standard  with  fixed  annual  appropriations  thereafter 
for  books  and  magpines.  , ^ . 
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, That  the  chemistry,  physics,  and  biological  laboratories  be  relocated  ‘ 
in  more  suitable  rooms,  reequipped  with  modem  apparatus  and 
brought  up  to  college  level. 

That  an  appraisal  of  the  physical  plant  be  made  and  that  in  the  i 
future  properl}'  supervised  continuous  inventories  be  maintained. 

That  a superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  be  appointed,  with 
Tull  responsibility  for  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  and  the  care  of  the 
grounds. 

RVSligOLLECE  - ' 

HcUy  Springs,  Miss.  ^ 

^ Rust  College  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  It  was  founded  in  1866  and  belongs  to  a group  of  col- 
■ leges  under  the^o|ptrol  of  the  Board  of  EJducation  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chur^,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  college  is 
incorporated  in  Mississippi  under  a board  of  trustees,  21' in  number. 

In  addition  to  a lai^e  representation  from  Mississippi,  the  board 
includes  representatives  from  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana, 
Nineteen  raemhers  of  the  board  are  nofero  and  two  are  white.  Fif- 
teen are  ministers.  It  is  planned  in  the  near  future  to  modify  some- 
what the  constitution  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  order  to  increase 
both  lay  and  white  membership. ' The  functions  of  the  boaixl  of 
trustees  are  nominal.  Its  annual  meeting  is  designed  principally  to 
^satisfy  legal  requirements.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  is  the  de  Jacto  owner  of  the  college  and  its 
« properties,  and  exercises  extensive  and  detaied  control  over  the 
insritution. 

• Rust  College  is  organized  as  a regular  four-year  arts  and  science 
ooUege.  a also  conducts  a four-year  high  school,  known  as  the 
academy.  An  elementary  school  has  been  in  existence  for  a number 
’ of  years,  but  its  discontinuance  in  1927-28  had  been  determined 
upon  at  tlie  * time  of  the  survey.  The  enrollment  in  the  coliogo 
departments  for  1926-27  was  82.  The  high  school  enrolled  274 
students.  ^ 

The  high  school  was  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
j tion  of  Mississippi  in  1923,  and  the  two-year  normal  course  offered 
in  the  college  was  accredited  by  the  State  in  1925.  The  question 
of  the  recognition  of  the  four-year  college  is  now  imder  oonsideratiorf 
by  the  department.  Two  graduates  of  Rust, College  have  received 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  one  from  Columbia  University  £he 
other  from  Northwestern  University.  One  of  these  graduates  now 
holds  a fellowship  at  New  York  University.  Another  student,  after 
I eecurmg  h bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  Rust  College,  was  admitted  to 
the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,^ 
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Rust  College  is  primarily  a church-eupported  institution.  The 
total  income,  of  the  college  for  1926-27  was  134,069.77.  Of  this 
sum,  49.9  per  cent  came  from  student  fees;  46.8  per  cent  from  churoh 
appropriations;  approximately  3.3  per  cent  from  interest  on  endow- 
ment. Between  1924-2^  and  1926—27  the  endowipent  of  $16,000 
has  yielded  as  interest  5.9  per  cent,  4 per  cent,  and  4.3  per  cent.  A 
study  of  Table  9 shows  that  the  most  stable  source  of  income  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  the  regular  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000- 

from  the  Board  of  Eklucation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

« ' 

Table  9. — Sourct$  of  incomo 
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The  students*  records  are  systematically  kept  in  permanent  files 
in  the -office  of.  the  registrar.  However,  some  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  registrar’s  office  in  obtaining  the  necessary  transcripts 
of  the  high-schosil  records  of  a few  students  already  admitted  to 
college  was  evident.  In  view  of  the  foci  that  the  regisf-rar  is  occu- 
pied to  a considerable  extent  in  teaching,  it  will  be  desirable  in  the 
future  to  relieve  the  present  registrar  from  many  of  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  office  and  to  employ  a well-trained  assistant  who  can 
give  the  necessary  attention  to  the  problems  of  registration  and 
students*  records.  The  assistant  registrar  should  also  give  some  time 
to  building  up  alumni  records  in  order  to  strengthen  the  loyalty  of 
alumni  and  to  bring  before  the  trustees  and  the  public  infoi*mation 
regarding  the  services  of  the  college.  ^ 

The  business  management  of  the  college  is  conducted  by  the 
preeidept,  who  is  assisted  by  a competent  accountant.  The  business  ' 
offices  are  fairly  well  equipped  for  a college  of  this  size.  The  business 
is  conducted  according  to  general  regulations  enforced  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  its  educational 
institutions.  A well-ofganized  set  of  books  is  kept,  showing  cash 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  students*  accounts.  Each  month  the 
college  sends  to  the  central  headquarters  of  this  church  'board  in 
Chicago  on  prescribed  forms  a statement  showing  reoeijHe  and 
expenffitures..  Postings  of  the' accounts  of  the  college  are  made  in, 
the  office  of  the  board,  which  also  makes  an  annual  audit  of  the  local 

books  of  the  college.  The  survey  committee  did  not  ascertain  the  . 
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exact  nature  of  the  audit.  In  addition  to  the  monthly  statement 
the  president  prepares  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  an  annual  finan- 
cial etaton^ent  and  a budget  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Blanket  insurance  is 
cairied  on  the  buildings  and  equipment  by  the  church  board,  which 
pays  the  premium.  ' ' f 

PHYSICAL  PUNT 

The  physical  plant  of  Rust  College  comprises  64  acres  of  land, 
valued  at  $12,000,  and  12  buildings  valued  af$200,000.  Equipment 
and  furnishings  owned  by  the  institution  are  estimate4  at  $35,786, 
Forty  acres  are  used  as  a campus,  and  the  remainder  is  rented  for 
$100  a year.  One  of  the  buildings,  the  Rust  Home,  is  included  in 
tms  valtiation,  although.it  is  under  the  separate  management  of  the 
Womeu's  Home  Missionair  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal. 
Church.  - The  principal  buildings  are  of  brick  construction,  but  they 
are  not  fireproof,  The  students  are  partially  protected  by  fire 
escapes.  However,  the  men's  dormitory  in'Ru*  HaU,  which  oo- 
cupies  the  two  upper  stories  above  the  floors  used’foT  classrooms  and 
the  assembly  liali,  is  likely  to  prove  a menace  to  the  students  residing 
there.  More  adeq uate  fire  escapes  are  needed  on  the  girls'  dormitory. 

The  8uperintendent-of  buijdings  and  grounds  has  general  charge 
of  the  entire  physical  plant.  Ho  is  assisted  by  two  teachers  who  have 
'charge  respectively  of  theplumbing  and  fighUng  repairs  and  of  the 
carpentry  repair  work.  The  women's  dormitory  is  under  the  siipor- 
vuion  of  a matron,  and*  the  men's  dormitory  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a preceptor.  All  students  are  required  to  give  one  period 
a day  to  mdustnal  training  in  regularly  organized  classes  conducted 
by  paid  teachers.  A few  students  are  given  work  for  which  credit  is 
allowed  toward  the  pajmient  of  theiV  expenses. 

The  campus  of  the  college  on  the  outskirts  of  Holly  Springs  gives 
imiple  margin  for  the  future  growth  of  the  institution.  HoweveT 

' both  the  campus  and  the  buildings  need  more  care.  In  view  of  the 
fact  ^at  many  of  the  buddings  are  old  and  are  of  poor  design  for 
educational  purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  them  in  a proper, 
state  of  repair.  More  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  a repair  ' 
and  repla^ent  fund  that  will  make  it  possible  to  keep,  the  physical 
plant  m firs^lass  order.  At  the. present  rkte  of  depreciation  of 
buildings  and  equipment  it 'will  soon  be  difficult  to  restore  them 
except  at  prohibitive  cost.  .The  administrative  offices  are  well 
maintained,  but  the  libraiy,  classrooms,  and  the  laboratories  are  in  , 
&66C1  of  immediate  renovation,  ^ 

Improvement  should  be  made  in  the  6rder  and  repair  of  s'tudonts' 
rooms,  particularly  m ^case  of  the  men’s  dormitories.  The  whole 
physical  plant  of  Ruat^ege  needs  immediate  attention,  if  it  is  to  ‘ 
continue  to  serve  its  purpose  with  efficiency. 

— ' .^2 ^ 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  - 

• The  college  charter  requires  the  maintenance  .of  a prefJaratory 
school.  This  part  of  the  institution  is  known  as  Rust  Academy, 
The  oollege  and  the  academy  are  kept  separate  as  regards  students  and 
finances,  with  the  solo  exception  t^t  certain  xlassea  in  physical 
education  and  public  .speaking  are-  attended  by  both  college  and- 
academy  students.  College  and  academy  students  do  not  attend  the 
same  lectures,  recitation,  or  laboratory  classes. 

The  elementar.y  school  of  the  college  is  to  1^  permanently  closed 

at  the.end  of  1926-27. 

• ® 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

In  ordfer  io  enter  Rust  College,  a*  candidate  must  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of.  having  creditably  completed  four  yhars  of  secondary 
school  work  above  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elcmenftry  school.  Stu- 
dents graduated  from  senior  high  schools  recognized  aa  standard  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  of  Mississippi  are  admitted  on 
Iranftcript  of  student’s  record  and  certificate.  Otherg.not  able  .to 
present  tW.se  credentials,  must  be  examined  at  the  college.  - Of.  the 
15  units  prescribed  for  entrance  to  college,  10  units  arc  proscribed  4s 
follows:  English  3 unite,  algebra  1,  geometry  1,  science  1,  history  or 
social  science  2,  and  foreign  language  2.  Two  units  of  conditioned 
entrance  subjects  may  be  allowed,  but.  these  conditions  must  be 
removed  by  the  end  of^e  freal^an  year  of  eollogo.  The  records 
shoy  that  during  the  past  five  yeare  no  student  has  been  admitted 
to  the  freshman  class  wkh  conditibns. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

• Rust  College  offers  four  distinct  four-year  curricula.  T'he  first 
leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  the  soepnd  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science,  the  third  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in. 

. education,’  and  the  fourth  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  with 
majors  in  general  home  economics,  clothing,  foods,  and  vocational 
home  economics.  Teacher  training  and  preraedical  courses  of  study, 
each  jtwo  years  in  length,  are  also  offered. 

For  graduation  frera  the  college,  190  quarter  \ioun  (126.6  semester 
hours)  are  required,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  home-economics 
curriculum^  180  quarter  hours  (120  semester  hours)  are  required. 
Of  the  190  quarter  hours  required  by  the  college,  103  are  prescribed. 
The  remaining  87  quartet*  hours  are  elective.  » But  before  the  close 
of  the  seednd  quarter  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  must  select 
for  specialization  one  subject  as  a major  and  another  allied  subject 

• ‘ as  a minor.  Jn  the  major  n credit  of  at  least  36  Quarter  houre  must 

be  gained  find  in  the  minor  18  additibnal  quarter  hours.  The  major 
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.and  minor  subjects  are  chosen  from  one  of  three, general  groups, 
namely,  English  and  foreign  language;  mathematics  and  science; 
and  social  science,  education,  and  philosophy. 

The  curriculum  in  home  economics  b establbhed  on  a foundation 
of  pure  sciences,  foreign  language,  and  history,  to  which  are  added 
the  subjects  in  the  four  Delds  of  homo  economics  specialization,  and 
^ additional  minor  in  liberal  arts,  bringing  the  total  credits  to  180 
quarter-hours.  • 

The  two-year  course  of  study  (or  students  in  education  requires 
100  quarter  hours  (66.6  semester  hours)  for  its  completion.  Fift/ 
quarter  hours  are  assigned  to  the  following  subjects:  Englbh  18, 
general  methods  5,  observation  and  teaching  12,  psychology  15. 
y^^l^a^bservation  and  practice-teaching  work  has  been  conducted  at 
( thc^ementary  school  on  the  college  campus.  Beginning  with  the 
next  school  year,  1927-20,  this' work  will  be  oonducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  elementary  schools  of  Holly  Springs.  Students  who  finish 
the  two-year  educational  course  of  study  are 'granted  a State  ele- 
mcntaiy  school  eortificate.  • . ’ ' 

The  premedical,  course  likewise  requires  100  quarter  hours  of 
credit^  69  are  prescribed  as  follows:  Chemistry,  organic  and  inar- 
gauiclS;  physics  12;  English  9;  modem  language  18;  and  Siology  12. 


ENROLLMENTS 

The  enrollment  of  regular  college  students  at  Rust  College  for  the 
year  1926-r27  was  82.-  According  to  the  accompanying  table'it  will 
appear  that  the  growth  in  college  enrollments  has  been  increasing 
rapidly  during  th^  past  five  years.  ' 


Table  10.— i?r»ro/imen<,  19gg-!9g7 
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• The  lamaee  tH  the  senior  class  of  1025-2fl  over  the  junior  clan  of  the  preoedlnt  year  la  dne  to  the  aeoept* 
ioea  of  aeolors  firqm  a ne ighborlog  college  feoeDtljrdestroy^  by  fire.  « 


The  loss  between  the  freshman  enrollment  in  1923-24  and  that  of 
the  senior  class  in  1926-27  was  only  4,  or  25  per  cent.  If  we  compare 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  enrollments  for  the  cl  asses*  beginning 
1924— 25,  and  1925-26  it  appears  that  there  was  no  loss  with  respect 
to  the  class  of  1924-25,  and  a loss  of  only  6 for  the  class  of  1925-26. 


Between  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  and  the  junior  and  senior 
years  the  loss  is  so  small  that  no  further  discussion  b necessary.  It 
appears  to  the.eurvey^committee  that  the  authorities  at  Rust  College  * 
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should  take  particular  puns  in  th«  selection  of  the  college  student 
odj,  as  the  low  mortality  may  be  due  in  part  to  laxity  in  eUminating 
nfit  students.  ’ ' ^ 

DEGREES  \ 


During  the  past  five  years  the  college  has  granted  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  to  30  students^ distributed  as  follows:  One  in  1921-22, 
five  Ih  1922-23,  six  in  1923-24,  seven  in  1924-26,  and  eleven  in  - 
1925-26.  No  honorary  d^rees  have  been  conferred  by  the  institu- 
tion during  this  period. 

^FACULTY 

The  faculty  of  Rust  Cojlege,  excluding  teacftgrs  who  devote  full 
time  to  high-school  work,  is  composed  of  13  members,  9 of. whom 
teach  exclusively  in  collie  departments,  and  4 of  whom  (hvidp  their 
time  between  the  college  and  the  high  ‘ school..  The  latter  ^iroup^ 

' teach  the  following  collie  subjects;  Public  speaking,  .physical  edu- 
cation, French,  and  history  of  American  Government.  The  collie 
is  organized  into  ’ eight  departments  of  instryction  which  include 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  science,  English,  -social . science, 
history,  education,  and  physical  education.  Each  departm'ent  ia 
headed  by  a professor.  The  English  add  social  science  depiytments 
have  in  addition  an  associate  professor,  and  the  foreign  language 
department  has  an  assjstant  instructor  assigned  it. 

Three  of  the  college  faculty  have  received  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Rust  College,  three  from  Morgan  College,  and  one  each 
from  the  University  of  Kansas,  Clark  University  (Atlanta),  Wiley 
College,  University  of  Southern  California,  and  Philander-Smith 
College.  Thus’ 9 of  the  11  teachers' who  hold  the  bachelor  of  arta 
- degree  have  had  their  undergraduate  training  in  negro  colleges  and 
two  have  received  it  in  institutions  attended  primarily  by  whites.  » 
Two  of  the  'teaching  staff  do  not  hold  the  bachelor’s  degree,  the 
assistant  instructor  in  Frejnch  and  the  teacher  of  public  speaking, 

.the  latter  a graduate  of  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory.  * * 

Two  members  of  the  faculty  with  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  hold 
the  master  of  arts  degree  from  Columbia  University  and  one  holds 
the  b^helor  oY  divinity  degree  from  Gammon  Theological  Seminary. 
Eight  have  spent  one  summer  in  graduate  work  intone  of  the  following  - 
institutions:  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Kansas, .Columbia. 
University,  University  of  Illinois,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania: 
Three  have  spent  two  summers'  or  more  in  graduate  work  at  one  of  ' 
the  following  institutipns:  University  of  Chicago,  Armour  Institute  of  ^ 
Technology,  Columbia  University,  and  Michigan  State  College. 
The  authorities  of  Rust  College  are  definitely  committed  to  the 
policy  eff  encouraging  faculty  members  to  carry  on  ‘graduate  work  - " 
deeding  to  advanced  degrees  in  the  beet  univ wtiea  of  the  country.  - 
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^ •'  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a very  large  turoover  irf"  * 
the  teaching  staffs  of  the  negro  colleges,  it  is.especinlly  deairAhio  that 
ambitioua  and  well-trained  teachers  should  be  properly  compensated. 
At.Rust  Collcgb  the ‘.length  of  service  of  the  several  members  of  the 
college  faculty  is  refatiVeJy  shorty  two  have  been  in  service  1 j’car, 
six  for  2 years, ‘one  3 years,  one  4 years,  and  two  from  6 to  8 years! 

Ah  examination  of  the  teaching  loads  shows  only  a slight  tendency  ' 
to  overload  the  faculty, . Of  thjs  13  members  of  the  staff,  3 have  teach- 
ing  loads  of  less  than  100  student  clock  hours,  2 between  100  and  200 
hours,  4 between  201  and  800  hours,  2 between  401  and  500- hours,  ' 

and  one  501  hours.  The  load  of  one  of  the  instructors  was  not 
furnished.  ' ' . ' 

In  two  of  the  three  cases  where  the  student  clock-hour  load  is  more 
than  400,  there  is  little  rea.son  for  criticism,  because  the  cla.sses  are 
in  physical  education.  Large  classes  in  this  subject  mhy  be  handled 
without  impairing  efTicien|cy.  However,  this  is  not  the  case  with  ' 
reapoct  to  the  professor^o^  social  sciences,  whoso  student  clock-hopr 
load  is  477,  and  whose  work  is  excessive.  He  teaches  24  hours  a webk,  ‘ 
which  is  at  least  S houra  a week  more  than  the^^andard  teaching 
load.  Fuftheimore,  if  we  * c»u»sider  the  vario\is  fields  w’hich  are  . 
.^augbt,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  has  adequate  time  to  prepare  for  ’ 
classes  and  to  keep  up  to  date  without  undue  taxon  his  strength.  The 
work  of  the  facul  ty  may  also  bo  considered  from  the  staiidpoifit'  of  the 
number  of  hours  taught  per  week.  The  records  show  1 teacher  with 
Q hours  per  week  of  classroom  assignments,  1 with  AS  hours,  I with 
11  hours,  1 with  12  houre,  1 with  14  hours,  2 with  15  hours,  1 with 
^ 20  hbtus,  and  1 with  24  hours. 

These  figures  indicate  that  only  3 teachers  in  the  college  have  hours 
per  week  of  teaching  in  excess  of  15.  Their  heavy  loads  are  duo  to 
the  fad  that  they  have  boon  assigned  a considofahle  amount  of  high- 
school  work  b a<Jditio'h  to^heir  college  dutips.  One  of  Sese  teaohers 
also  devotes  8 hqure  per  week  ^to  giving  instruction  iil~|jfiysiology 
and  geography  to  elementaiy  pupils.  The  plrofessor  with  24  hours 
of  cIaasroon>  work  per  week  is  the  head  of  the  department  of  social 
science. 

^‘examination  of  the, college  classes  shows.. the  following  distri- 
bution with  respect  to  size:  5 classes  with  fewer  than  5 8tudente,‘12 
with  5 to  10  students,  12  with  11  to  20  students,  2 with  21  to  30  stu- 
dents, 2 with  31  to  40  students,  and  1 with  68  students.  This  state- 
ment does  not  indude  a number  of  classes  in  public  speaking  and  in 
physical  education.  With  the  exception  of  the  class  in  history  of 
, American  Government  with  68  students,  the  classes  are  not  too  large 
for  efficient  teaching.  ^owever,,clas.ses  with  less  than  20  students 
may  be  increased  b size  without  need  of  additionalHoaching  force  or  • 
the  acquisition  of  much  more  equipment.  ^ 
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, The  scholarship  of  the  college  faculty  is  high  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  educational  problems  of  the  college  good.  The  employ- 
ment of  younger,  well-trained  teachera  is  proceeding  rapidly.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  financial  resources  of  the  institution  will  make 
it  possible  to  continue  the  work  of  raising  the  academic  standards  of 
the  collegei  It  is  also  desirable  that  in  making  readjustments  in 
•>  the  teaching  loads  of  the  faculty,  recognition  should  be  given  to 
responsibilities  outside  of  the  classroom  which  require  serious  effort 
and  time.  An  instructor  who  carries  heavy  committee  or  travel 
'*  assignments  should  not  be  expected  to  carr}'  a full  load  of  teaching. 

^he  salary  range  of  the  faculty  is  from  |800  to  $1,400  a year,  not 
induding  the  dean,  who  receives  $1,600.  The  president  receives 
• 12,000  annually)  with  a perquisite  valued  at  $1,200.  Two  .teachers 
receive  $1,400,  three  from  $1,080  to  $1,180;  and  six  from  $780  to  $990. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  teachers  are  worl^ng  at  considerable  disad- 
vantager  since  they  are  th.em^elves  doing  graduate  work  in  Uie  la^r 
universities  in  centers  where*  living  and  educational  expenses. are 
high.,.*'  Notwithstanding  possible  economies  of  living  in  a jura^ 
nVi^liorhood,  it  will  be  incireasinglj^ifiioult  for<tho  college  author- 
ities to  find  men  and  women  who  can  on  the  salaries  paid  'make  the 
‘ great  Sacrifices  necessary  to  obtain  the  higher  degrees  demanded  by 
the  leading  accrediting  associations  of  the  country. 

EDVCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  library  includes  6,825  bound  volumes.  Unfortunately  more 
than  half  of  these  books  have  little  or  no  value  from  the  standpoint 
of  college  or  high-school  studies?  However,  the  library  contains  a 
few  modern  encyclopedias,  some  standard  works  on  English  litera- 
ture and  American  history,  and  a selection  of  recent  texts  on  educa-* 
tion.  The  library  is  catalogued  according  to  the  Dewey  system. 

..  The  librarian  has  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Morgan  College  and 
has  received  her  library  training  at  the  University,  of  Pennsylvania. 
No  ekponditures  have  been  made  for  books  for  at  least  five  years. 
Ocher  disbursements  included  $540  for  salaries  in  1923-24;  $600  for 
' salaries  in  1924-25;  $60'fdr  magazines,  $35  for  supplies,  and  $845  for 
/ salaries  in  1925-26;  $128  for  magazines,  $43  for  supplies,  and  $1,030 
for  salaries  in  1926-27. 

The  library  has  more  than  doubled  the  amount  expend^  for 
magazines  within  the  last  two  years,  but  this  amount  is  merely  a start 
frdm  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  several  departments.  The 
librarian  receives  $1,030  as  her  compensation,  and  she  is  obliged  to 
teach  a large  part  of  the  time.  Two  student  assistanto  are- employed 
in  the  library.  The  library  is  boused  in  >a  large,  well-lighted  room. 
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There  is  ne^,  however,  for  new  shelves  and  furniture,  as  the  present 
- equipment  is  in  a poor  state  of  repair.  ' 

The  library  at  Rust  College  is  entirely  inadequate,  ev^  from  the 
standpoint  of  a junior  college.  The  majority  of  books  should  be 
, replaced  by  ^standard  educational  works  in  literature,  science,  educaX 
lion,  psychology,  history,  economics,  and  philosophy,  and  the  applied 
arts  and  sciences.  The  hbrary  should  bo  renovated  in  its  furnishings 
and  made  attractive  and  comfortable  for  students.  The  librarian 
shauld  ha^  more  time  for  work  in  tbe  library  in  order  to  complete 
the^recataloguiug  and  to  confer  with  students  and  teachers  regarding 
their  needs. 


Rust  College  has  made  a good  begioding  in  the  equipment  of 
laboratories  for  the  teaching  of  sdonce.  The  total  value  of  biological 
’supplies  and  equipment  la  f3,000,  that  in  chemistry  16,000,  and  in 
^ysics,  $f,600.  The  laboratory  rooms'  are  large  and  well  lighted. 
%>w6ver,  the  survey  committee  discovered  a neglect  of  laboratory 
^ equipment.  Valuable  apparatus  was  found  scattered  around  ou 
tabl^  and  on  the  floor,  and  other  evidences  of  insulBciont  care  were 
manifest;  Expenditures  for  laboratory  equipment  during  the  past 
two  years  are  as  follows:  S252  in  1925-26  and  $232  in  1926-27  for 
biology;  $767  in  1926-26  and  $696  in  1926-27  for  ohemistty;  $126  in 
1926-26  and^$176  in  1926-27  for  phjvics;  $126  in  1925-26  and  $U6  ' ' 
for  other  sciences.  Disbursements  for  supplies  during  this  two-year 
period  amounted  to  $10d  for  biology,  $111  for  chemistry,  and  $19« 
for  physics.  The  tofal  estimated  present  value  of  the  scientific  equip- 
ment owned  by  the  institution  is  $2,900  in  biology,  $5,900  in  chemis- 
try, and  $1,400  in  physics. 

More  adequate  cabmet  space  should  be  provided  in  4tho  several 
laboratories,  particularly  m the  physics  and  chemistry’ departments, 
wd  careful  inventories  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  each  aobool  year.  Apparatus  or  equipment  broken  as  a result  of 
normal  use  should  be  replaced,  from  a special  fund*  and  all  other 
I breakages  and  losses  should  be  paid  for  promptly  by  those  responsible. 

It  is  only  ia  this  manner  that  the  present  scientific  equipment  of 
Rust  Ckdlege  can  be  preserved  in  proper  condition  for  the  needs  of 
• the  glasses.  ^ 

Although  Rust  College  has  mode  an  auspicious  start  in  the  training 
^ of  musicians,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  the  music  department  is 
considerably  hsndicapped  by  the  lack  of  proper  instruments.  Funds 
^ should  be  provided  to  replace  the  old  practice  pianos.  A fund  should 
^ also  be  set  aside  in  order  to  keep  these  instruments  in  tune  and  in 
good  repair.  In  view  of  the  local  public'  interest  in  the  musical  and 
dramatic  contributions  of  Rust  College,  it  is  the  committee’s  opinion' 

, that  the  program^’  of  muaio  and  dramatic  arts  should  be  given  every 
encouragement. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  college  does"not  have  a gymnasium,  but  it  encourages  outdoor 
games,  such  as  tennis,  football,  and  baseball..  Considerable  attention 
is  given  to  physical  exercisos  under  the  direction  of  a trained  teacher. 
However,  in  view  of  the  faOt  that  Rust  College  b training  increasing 
numbers  of  teachers  and  leaders,  a stron'^er  program  of  physical  ». 
" education  and  outdoor  activities  under  definite  educational  control 
would  prove  advantageous. 

The  athletic  activities  at  “Rust  College -are  administered  by  a joint 
committee  of  seven,  compostMl  of  four  touchers  appointed  by  the 
president,  two  students  elected  by  the  student  athletic  association, 
and  a resident  alumnus. 

‘ SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

While  Rust  College  has  been  operating  as  a college  for  a long  period, 
it  is  apparent  that  until  the  last  two  or  three  years  its  function  has 
V been  largely  that  of  a secondary  school. ' Development  of  negro 
- education  generally  has  made  it  possible  for  Rust  College  to  develop 
its' college  work,  more  rapidly  and.  with  more  assurance  of  success. 

During  the  60  years  of  its  exbtenco  Rust  College  has  had  an  average 
attendance  of  413^  students  and  it  has  graduated  more  than  600  men  . 

’ ' and*women.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  Rust  College 
have  taught  school.  Some  of  those  have  remained  in  the  teaching 
profession,  some  have  used  tcach'mg  as  a means  of  securing  advanced 
education,  and  others  have  used  it  in  order  to  enter  other  profe^ions. 

Among  its  disiingtiislied  alumni  may  be  mentioned  ministers  who 
have  held* Pftsturate.s  in  leading  negro  churches  in'Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mobile.  .Eight  are,  or  have' served  as,  prostd^ts  of 
negro  colleges.  The  principals  of  high  schools  in 'Birmingham,  Ala., 
Memphb,  Tenn.,  and  Tulsa,  Okla.,  are  among  its  alumni.  -Others^ 
have  reached  positions  of  importance  as  attorneys.  During  tha 
World  War  78  Rust  students  responded,  to  the  colors.  Among  these 
' were  3 lieutenants,  12  sergeants,  and  12  corporals.  In  1927  the 
president  of  the  college  was  selected  as  a member  of  the  flood  com- 
mittee sent  out  by  Secretary  Hoover. 

- ' ’ CONCLUSIONS 

^ 9 ^ 

Rust  College  b located,  strategically  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Mississippi,  which  makes  it  possible  to  serve*  not  only  the  rural  0 
sections  of  neighboring  counties,  but  a number  of  urban  centers, 
including  the  city  of  Klemphb.  The  committee  recommends: 

‘ That  the  responsibility  of  the  local  board  pf  trustees  be  enlarged 
in  order  to  give  it  more  active  participation  in.  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  college  and  in  its  external  relations  with,  the  pubUo.' 
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That  ^fforts  be  made  to  build  up*  a permanent,  endowment,  but 
t^hat  until  this  goal  is  reached  the  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist 
fcpi8t‘opal  Church  be  asked  to  increase  its  annual  appropriation,  first 

m order  to  improve  salaries,  and  second  to  improve  the'buildinc^s 
and  equipment. 

T^t  an  a^istanl  registrar  bo  employed  to  look  after  the  gKMvine 
work  of  the  registrar’s  office  and  that  efforts  he  made  to  strengthen 
the  contact  of  thfe  college  with  the  alumni. 

^That  the  mciubers  of  iKe  faculty  he  encouraged  IxM'ooUnue  their 
advanced  studies,  and  that  funds  1>o  raised  to  assist  worthy  teachers 
who  are  desirpus  of  improving  their  work.  ‘ 

That  the  ranking  of  the  faculty  be  changed  to  include  the  position 
0 assistant  professor,  in  addition  to  those  of  profes.sor,  instrucUir 
and  assistant  instructor.  ^ ' 

That  the  teaching  load  of  the  pmfessor  of  social  sciences  he  reduced. 
Idat  the  hbrao’  be  given  new  equipment  and  furniture,  and  that 

a^nd  of  $l,000  a year  be  niade  available  for  ihei^urchase  of  suitable 
DOORS  and  magazines. 

That  the  librarian,  be  relieved  of  her  teaching  duties  in  order  to 
develop  and  improve  the  library  service. 

That  the  laboratories  bo  brought  up  to  date  with  respect  to  equip- 
meal  and  that  the  necossary  cabinoU  arid  shelves  bo  provided- 
4 That  greater  care  be  Uken  of  the  laboratory  equipment  and 

supplies,  and  that  inventories  be.  taken  twice  a year  and  losses 
promptly  replaced.  • 

P»^''idcd  for  the  music  department, 
Md  that  the  existing  practice  pianos  ho  renovated  or  o.xchanged 
1 hat  the  development  of  a department  of  fine  arts,  ’ including 
music,  dr^atics,  public  speaking,  and  pure  and  applied 'arts,  be 

That  the  building  on  the  campus  managed  separately  by  the 
Woinens  Homo  Mwsionaiy  Society  be  placed  under  the  regular 
admmiatration  of  the  college.  " * 

T'hat  provision  be  made  for  a gymnasium.  ' * 

JACKSON  COLLEGE  ^ 

Jf 

Jaclfson,  Miss. 

' J«k«>n  CoUege,  founded  in  1877  wm  origbally  loc.ted  in  Natchez. 
Mum.  .Uter  it  was  removed  W ila  present  site  at  Jackson.  The 
college  IS  operated  Md  controlled  by  the  Aniorican  Baptist  Home 
^.on  S^.ety  of  New  York.  As  an.  incorpor.Uid  inatitution,  it 
a board  of  truatooa  composed  of  11  membere.llch  serving  for  . 
three  y^.  The  of  the  trustees  ezpipe  in  ^up,  of  Lee 
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and  four  annually.  Undrr  iU  present  organizatioon  the  board  in- 
cludes four  representatives  of  the  American  Baptist  Home'  Mission 
Society,  one  of  whom  is  president  and  another  treasurer.  The  re- 
mainder are  local  residents  of  Mississippi  and  members  of  both  white 
and  uogro  Baptist  churches  in  the  State.  There  'are  4 negroes 
among  the  11  trustees. 

, The  board  possesses  no  powers  in  the  government  of  Jackson 
College,  all  authority  being  vested  in  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Spi^fmy  at  its  central  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  It 
serves,  ifmvever,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  liaving  an  ezjjcutivo  com- 
mittee of  (ive,  including  the  preeident  of  the  college.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  teachers  and  all  other  administrative  matters  of  import 
(anoe  are  referred  to  the  New  Yoj^  church  organization  for  final 
approval.  ,, 

Jackson  College  conducts  a liberal  arts  college,  theological  seminary, 
music  conservatory,  secomlary  and  elementary  schools.  Consider- 
able  agricultural  and  domestic  science  work  is^done  in  the  high 
school,  while  the  first  foiir  grades  of  the  elomentajy  s<‘hool  are*utilizod 
for  practice  teaching.  Although  the  Mississippi  State  Department  of 
Education  Mccrcwlirtil  the  secondary  sfliool  in  1922,  neither  the  liberal 
arts  college  nor  ‘the  two-year  teacher  training  course  has  yet  been 
recognized  es  standard  by  the  department.  One  of  the  graduates  of 
the  college  has  boon  admitted  as  w unclassified  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  another  at  Northwestern  University,  but 
their  final  nn'cmls  at  these  institutions  were  not  available. 

Students  enrolled  in  Jackson  College  in  1926-27  totaled  309,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  49  in  the  college,  196  in  the  secondary  achool, 
and  04  in  the  qlemontaiyr  school:  No  students  were  registered  in 

the  theological  seminar^.  Except  in  the  case  of  several  students  from 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  the  entire  student  body  cornea  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  The  institution  is  coeducational.  - ^ 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  American  Baptist  Homo  Mission  Society  holds  title  in  its 
own  name  to  alNthe  property  of  Jackson  College.  The  institution 
has  no  productive  endowment,  but  an  e.vtensive  subscription  cam- 
paign has  just  boon  inaugurated  by  the  society  in  conjunction  with 
the  college  to  secure  a permanent  endowment  fund  of  1550,000. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  General  Education  j^ard  to 
contribute  a portion  of  this' sum.  ' 

in'the  qpinion  of  the  survey  committee,  Jackson  College  is  seriously 
in  need  of  this  projected  prpduc^ve  endowment  or  some  other 
effective  pifeans  of  stabilizing  its  annual  income.  In  1926-27,  its 
annual’incomq  was  $48,014.13  as  compared  with  $58,972.65  in  1923-24, 
'a  lo^  of  |10,9^8‘d2.  Similarly,  as  shown  by  Table  11,  total  annual 
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revenues  of  the  institution  have  been  subject  to  constant  changes. 
In  1924-25  they  decreased  $18,225.64  from  the  preceding  year  and 
th^  advanced  by  $4,360.12  in  the  succeeding  year  of  1925-26. 

^ Obviously  such  wide  variations  in  the  annual  income  of  the  college 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  retarding  its  growth' and  interfering  with 
its  progress. 

-Table  11. — Income 


Sburotf  of  support 


Chnrcli  appropriraiops.,.. 
Gifts  for  current  expenses. 

Student  fees. 

Oiliof  sources  * 


Total. 


I epecW  donotjon  from  Oe^ftal  Education  Board  amounting  to  $4,348  21 

Wyn,»n. 


ld23-24 

1034<3$ 

1025-20 

1K50-27 

. la  .174.  40 
0.IW.02 
30.0IZ  14 

0,AIZM 
10,  a.*)!,  ai 

20, 101. 30 

tmoo 

I3.«M.V  17 
0,774.06 
24,387.01 

mon.nn 

1 21,2U.\(h 
7.  «.M.  JO 
la  404. 

fi8. 97^06 

40,747,01 

4s,  107. 13 

48,014.13 

In  submitting  a report  of  annual  income  for  each  of  the  past  five 
years,  the  institution  was  able  to  furnish  only  partial  figures  for 
1922-23.  , They  ore,  therefore,  omitted  from  the  above  table.  For 
t the  other  years,  the  failure  of  the  institution  to» itemize  properly  its 
revenues  resulted  in  the  induaion  of  a large  proportion  of  them  under 
, the  general  heading  **Oth<#r  sources.*'  For  this  reason,  considerable 
, difficulty  was  eiicountefed  in  analyaip^  the  different  sources  from 
which  Jackson  College  derived  its  income.  Tho  survey  committee, 
however,  secured  a more  detailed  financial  statement  for  1926-27, 
showing  receipts  from  different  sources,  wjhich  is  as  follows:  Home 
h^sion  Society,  I5,769f24;  gifts  Vr  cunent  expenses,  f 11,577.63; 
student  fees,  $7,954t50;  net  income  from  sales  and  services, 
$14,522.47;  other  sources,  $3,942.08;  General  Education'  Board 
. (special);  $4,248.21;  total  $48,014.13. 

A study  of  these  figuAs  reveals  the  fact  that  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  which  exercises  complete  control  over  the 
school,  contributed^  but  12  per  cent  of  its  total  income  in  1920-27. 
Gifts  for  current  expenses,  which  include  donations  from  the  white 
and  the  colored  Baptist  churches  of  Mississippi  and  other  friends  of . 
the  institution,  comprised  24.2  per  cent  of  its  revenues ; student  fees, 

I*  16.6  per  cent;  and -net  income  from  safes  and  service,  30.2  per  cent. 

The  remainder  was  distributed  as  follows:  8.8  per  cent  from  a special 
J donation  by  the  General  Education  Board  and* 8:2  per  cent  from 
o(ber  sources.*  With  78.8  per  cent  of  its  total  income,  therefore, 

• being  derived  from  pfts  for  current  expenses,  student  fees,  receipts 
from  sides  and  seryiceivand  other  sources,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
mstitution  is  being  sustained  chiefiy  by  unstable  means.  * 

Revenues  from  student  fees  have  declined  to  the  extent  of  $2,031 .52 
•'»  the  lost  four  years,  duo  to  the  elimination  of  the  wventh  and  eighth 
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gradea  in  the  elementary  school  department  in  1925-26.  The  college 
fees  include:  Tuition,  S24;  matriculation,  $5;  physical  education  and 
medicine,  S3;  end  laboratory,  $2.  Charge  for  board  and  room  for 
girl  students  is  S15  per  mdhtk  and  for  boy  students  S16  per  month, 
including  laundry.  *' 

In  the  internal  management  of  the  institution  the  president  is 
assisted  by  a secretary-bookkeepei , preceptress,  matron  in  charge  of 
boys'  dormitory  and  laundry,  farmer  and  custodian,  buyer  in  the 
girls’  industries  department,  and  several  other  employees. 

The  business  oflBces  are  well  organized,  and  good  business  manage- 
ment now  seems  to  prevail,  the  accounts  being  in  excellent  shape. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  no  property  ledger  was  being  kept. 
Monthly  and  annual  financia]  statements  showing  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  college  are  forwarded  regularly  to  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Ajnerican  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

The’  college  has  no  registrar,  the  student  accounting  and  other ' 
.registration  work  being  performed  by  the  secretaiy-bookkoepei  imder 
the  supervision  of  the  dean.  Judging  by  the  blank  forms  submitted 
to  the  survey 'committee,  a^ew  systoffi  of  keeping  student  records 
should  be  installed  at  the  mstitution,  as  a nuinbpr  of  important 
reports  are  apparently  not  being  maintained.  Among  those  missing 
from  the  list  presented  to  the  committee  were  the  application  for* 
admission,  high-school  certificate,  and  report  on  classroom  attend- 
ance. The  card  in  use  for  keeping  the  students’  permanent  record 
in  the  college  was  found  to  bo  first  rate.  ^ , 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  plant  of  Jackson  College  consists  of  50  acres  of  land  and  10 
buildings  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  Jackson.  The 
campus  includes  25  acres,  while,  the  remaining  area  is  utilized  as  a 
farm.  Value  of  the  land  is  fixed  at  $50,000,.  based  on  a personal 
appi  abal  made  recently  by  the  president  of  the  college  in  comparison 
with  prices  paid  for  other  city  property  in  the  vicinity.  Valuation 
placed  on  the  buildings  is  $121,250,  while  the  equipment  and  fur- 
nishings are  valued  at  $30,250,  these  fig;ures  being  based  on  an  ap- 
praisal made  by  insurance  companies  underwriting  the  insurance  on 
them.  The  total  value  of  the  entire  plant  is  estimated  at  $201,500. 

An  examination  of  the  school  plant  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
it  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  institution.  A serious  shortage 
of  space  exists,  there  being  only  11  rooms  available  for  recitation. 
Two  new  buddings  have  just  been  erected  on  the  campus,  but  they 
are  small  one-story  structures,  etee  being  used  as  a practice  school 
for  elementary  pupils  and  the’other  foi  homo  science  of  elementary 
and  secondary  grade.  The  survey  committee  found  much  oopgea- 
tiOD  and  crowding  of  students  into  limited  spegie,  % situation  not 
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conducive  to  satisfactory  academic  work' on  the  part  of  either  instruc- 
tors or  students. 

The  main  college  building  is  Chivere  Hall,  a two  and  pne-half  story 
bmiding  erected  in  1908.  It  houses  the  administrative  offices, 
chapel,  and  library.  There  are  in  addition  7 recitation  rooms,  3 
laboratories,  a^  sewing-room  quarters  in  the  building,  Ayer  and 
Barretjt  Halls, -both  four  stories  in  height  and  built  in  1900,  contain 
119  rooms  used^as  living  quarters  for  students,  Ayer  Hall  being 
occupied  by  men  and  Barrett  Hall  by  women.  Four  rooms  in  Ayer 
Hall  are  also  utilized  for  eleinentaiy,  high-school,  and  college  recita- 
tion rooms.  The  other  buildings  include  a president’s  home,  teachers' 
cottage,  a one-room  manual  training  shop,  laundry,  and  farm  house 
and  bam,  the  latter  being  located  on  the  farm. 

Blanket  insurance  policies  covering  both  the  buildings  and  contents 
are  carried  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  this 
organization  paying  the  premiums  from  its  New  York  offices.  Three 
of  the  one-stoiy  buildings,  the  practice  school,  home  science  and 
m^ual  training  shop,  are  hreproof  structures,  but  the  other  larger 
buddings  are  nonfire-resisting.  Ayer  and  Barrett  Halls,  used  as 
dormitories,  have  fire  escapes.  The  heating  plants  within  these 
buddings  are  not  properly  protected.  Plans,  however,  have  been 
<^mpleted  by  the  institution  to  remove  this  fire  hazard. 

The  officer  immediately  in  charge  of  the  care  of  the  buildings  and 
the  grounds  is  the  president.  In  supeiwising  the  work  he  is  aided  by 
two  matrons  and  the  shop  foreman.  The  buildings  are  in  a good 
state  of  repair.  Janitor  work  throughout  the  plant  is  well  done  and 
much  attention- is  given  to  keeping  the  building  clean  and  orderly. 

Daily  inspections  are  made  of  the  dormitories,  and  student  labor  is 
used  entirely. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


J^kson  College  has  not  succeeded  to  any  great  e.xtent  in  segregat- 
ing the  college  from  the  secondaiy  and  elemontaiy  school.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  space,  the  same  buildings  are  used  both  by  the’ college 
wd  high-schooI  students,  and  in  some  instances  by  elementary  pupils 
C^ll^e  students  make  up  but  15.8  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  institution,  numbering  59,  as  compared  with  260  elementary 
and  secondaiy  students.  The  following  table  shows  the  noncollegiate  ^ 
students  attending  the  school  for  the  past  five  years* 
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With  ^regard  to  the  college  faculty  it  was  found  that  five  out  of 
the  six  rnembcrs  were  teaching  in  the  high  school  in  addition  to  their 
college  duties.  Rcccipte  from  coUege,  preparatory,  and  elementary 
students  were  also  kept  in  the  same  accounts,  with  the  result  that 
no  separate  budgets  of  the  different  departments  of  the  institution 
were  possible'  However,  college  and  high-achool  students  at  Jack- 
sop  College  do  not  attend  the  same  lecture,  recitation,  or  laboratoiy 
classes,  a definite  segregation  being  made  in  respect  to  theii*  academic 
work.  Under  the  institution’s  charter,  maintenance  of  a preparatoiy  . 
school  is  not  required,  and  the  administration  plans  to  eliminate  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  its  high  school  within  the  next  two 
years.  Complete  abolition  of  the  preparatory,  school  is  not  contem-  , 
. plated  because  of  the  shortage  of  negro  public,  schools  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Jackson  College  offers  courses  of  instruction  of  a collegiate  grade 
in  the  following  divisions: 

Liberal  Arts  College:  Four-year  course  leading  to  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

N’o  bachelor  of  science  degree  is  granted.  Two-year  teacher  training  course, 

leading  to  a diploma,  t i 

Theological  Seminary:  Three-year  course  leading  to  bachelor  of  theology 

f|0|jrrcC. 

Conservatory  of  Music:  Four-year  course  leading  to  diploma  and  State  teach- 
ers' imisie  rcrtificates.  Students  in  the  liberal  arte  coUege  may  iB&jor  In  music, 
earning  24  scinoster  hours  of  credit. 

The  acadftmic  program  of  the  institution  is  not  clearly  presented 
in  its  annual  catalogue.  The  inclusion  of  college  arid  high-school 
courses  under  the  same  departmental  beading  is  confusing  and  makes 
interpretation  of  the  courses  difficult.  Graduation  requirements  are 
vaguely  stated,  a number  of  inconsistencies  being  found  in  the  text, 
fn  an  examination  of  the  theological  seminary,  the  survey  committee 
discovered  that  only  one  member  of  the  faculty  was  available  for 
giving  instruction  in  this  work  and  that  the  course  existed  on  paper 
only,  no  students  being  enrolled.  It  would  appear  advisable  under 
these  circumstances  to  discontinue  the  seminary  as  a permanent 
division  of  the  institution  and  incorporate  it  as  a department  of  the 
liberal  arts  college,  with  theology  offered  as  a major. 

While  the  curriculum  of  the  liberal  arts  college  is  thin,  sufficient 
courses  are  provided  to  justify  the  granting  of  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree.  There  are  a total  of  29  courses,  which  comprise  3 in  math- 
ematics, 4 in  English,  5 in  history  and  fwiology,  6 in  natural  sciences, 

4 in  ancient  languages,  and  7 in  education,  including  pr^tice  teaching. 

The  subjects  included  in  the  different  courses  comply  in  general  with 
standard  college  requirements,  but  in  the  department  of  history  no 
oourse  of  any  character  in  American  history  is  offered. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  ^re  required  for  admission  to  the 
yoUego  »nd  must  be  from  either  J.ckeon  CoUoge’e  preparatory  aehool 
'or  by  certificate  from  an  approved  high  school.  The  same  roquire- 
ments  are  provided  for  admission  to  the  two-year  normal  school  and 
to  the  theological  seminary.  Admission  to  the  conservatory  of  music 
IS  also  on  a basis  of  four  years  of  high-school  work.  Of  the  29  fresh: 
men  admitted  to  the  college  in  1926-27,  23  entered  from  the  Jackson 
t^ollege  high  school,  and  4 from  nonaccredited  high  schools.  No  expla- 

nation  was  made  of  thd*  methods  by  which  the  other  two  freshmen 
Obtained  admittance. 

Students  are  allowed  to  enter  the  college  with  a maximum  of  two ' 
conditioned  units,  which  must  be  worked  off  by  the  end  of  the  fresh- 
man year.  No  conditioned  students,  however,  have  attended  the 
coUep  for  the  pRst  five  yeare.  The  college  abo  enrolls  quite  a 
num  er  o special  students,  most  of  whom  are  pursuing  work  not 
leading  to  a degree.  The  enrollment  of  this  type  of  student  for  the 
past  five  years  waaas  follows:  Twenty  in  1922-23,  thirteen  in  1923-24 
seven  in  1924-25,  none  in  1925-26,  and  nine  in  1926-27 
Most  of  the  special  students  are  registered  in  the  conservatory  of 
music,  education,  and  sew'ing  departments. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  ' 

Total  graduation  requirements  in  the  different  curricula  offered  at 
the  institution  are  as  follows: 


BemesUr 
hours  or 

Pour-year  liberal  arts  course 

^ Two-year  teacher-training  course ' qq 

Four-year  music  course - * 120 

Three-year  theological  course r__. “l._  '*'*  p) 

Contradictory  sttttemente  as  to  the  prescription  of  studies  in  the 
four-year  libpral  arts  course  ere  contained  in  the  catalogue.  In  a 
^up  tffvision  of  the  curriculum,  given  on  one  page,  45  semester 

‘ prescribed,  16.of  which  must  be  earned  in  each 

Of  the  following  groups: 

2.  Mathematics;  astronomy;  physics;  chemistry;  geology;  and  botany, 
•conomy^^^’  phUosophy;  political  science;  geography;  sociology;  poUtlcal 

^ an  outline  of  the  same  course  appearing  on  another  page,  72 
out  of  120  semester  hours  of  credit  are  prescribed  in  a definite  list  of 
required  subjects.  These  include  12  credits  in  English,  8 in  mathe- 

^ Not  ffUtod  1a  boon. 
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matics-Greek-Latin,  10  in  chemistry,  8 in  biology-zoology,  8 in  eco- 
nomics, 6 in  ethics,  6 in  sociology,  3 in  logic,  and  3 in  philosophy. 

In  the  two-year  teacher-training  curriculum,  the  course  is  out- 
lined more  specifically.  Sixty  semester  hours  of  credit  are  required 
for  graduation,  which  must  be  earned  from  the  following  list  of  sub- 
jects: 32  credits  in  ^ucation,  12  in  English,  6 in  mathematics,  12  in 
social  science,  2J^  in  music,  2}^  in  physical  education.  The  120 
semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  four-year  music  course  include  pre- 
scribed credits  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum,  with  a major  in  music 
of  24  credits.. 

I ’ ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment' of  college  students  at  Jachson  Cpllege  has  gained  at'a 

rapid  rate  during  the  past  five  years.- 

■r^ 

Tablb  13. — Bnrcilment  of  eolUge  AtiMienlt 


YfAf 

Freshmao 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Btolor 

ToUl 

ira-23 

8 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1923-24 

16 

8 

1 

0 

24 

1924-25 

26 

14 

4 

2 

48 

I92A-2S 

12 

17 

6 

•12 

47 

1925-27 

29 

7 

7 

8 

48 

^ iDcludw  eight  itudeDta  tikiog  seal  or  xnasio  oounee. 


A. study  of  Table  13,  wftich  gives  the  number  of  college  students 
attending  the  college  for  the  last  five  years,  indicates  a heavy  mortal- 
ity. While  the 'freshman  class  of  1922-23  showed  a loss  of  students 
nrhounting  to  only  50  per  cent  by  the  time  it  had  reached  the  senior 
year  of  192.5-26,  the  freshman  class^  of  1923-24  which  originally 
contained- .15  students  had  declined  to  6 students'  upon  becoming 
the  senior  class  of  1926-27.'  A much  larger  loss  has  occurred,  in  the 
freshman  class  of  1924-25,  which  has  fallen  off  from'  26  students  to  ^ 
7 students  in  the  sophomore  year. 

DEGREES  GRANTED 
. • 

Jackson  College  has  granted  a total  of  six  degrees  in  course  in  the 
pa^t  five  years,  of  which  one  was  granted  in  1923-24,  two*  in  1924-25, 
and  three  in  1925-26.  All  were  the  degree  of  bachelor- of  science. 
As  compared  with  the  total  number  of  students  entering  the  college, 
there  is  an  extremely  small  number  of  graduations  with  degrees. 
For  the  five-year  period  of  1922-192^  the  reoprds  .show  a total  of 
90  freshmen  and*  only  6 graduations.  Thus  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents remaining  in  the  college  to  seepre  their  degrees  is  but  6.6  per 
cent. 
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. Therollege  fwulty  » m»<U  "up  of  six  members.  Sve  of  whom 
teach  in  the  institution's  high' school.  All  aiwnegfies.  As  the  fao  • 
ulty  hwj  not  be^  classified  as  to  rank,  the  members  are  designated 
' as  instructors.  The  college,  however,  has  a dean.  The  different  col- 
Bge  departments  of  instruction  include  education,  English,  social 
science,  mathematics,  science  and  philosophy. 

Academic  work  in  the  college  is  ineffectively  organized,  due  chiefly 
to  the  practice  of  having  members  of  the  faculty  give  instruction  in 
the  preparotoiy  school  in  addition  to  their  college  duties.  Two  of 
the  staff  have  been  assigned  subjects  outside  the  departments  of 
instruction  to  Which  they  belong.-  One  member,  the  instructor  in  - 
mathematics  teaches  five  high-school  and  two  elementary-school 
classes,  as  cortipared  ivith  two  college  classes.  The  dean  of  the  col- 
ege  gives  mstruction  in  logic,  ethics,  philosophy,  and  psychology  in  ' 
thyollep,  while  at,  the  same  time  he  teaches  three  classes  in  Bible 
and  one  in  English  history  in  the  preparatory  school.  In  the  case  of 
the  instructor  in  science,  hfi  teaches  German  as  well  ns  algebra  and 
trigonometry  in  the  coUege,  and  his  high-school  assignments  consist  ^ 
of  geometry , physics,  and  algebra.  Obviously,  with  such  heterogencibv 
of  teaching  assignments,  these  members  of  the  coUege  stiff  are  seri- 
ously  handicapped  and.can  not  bo  e.vpected  to  attain  effective  results 
6ito6r  insiuB  or  outsido  thoir  clftasroonis. 

Trainiug  of  tfic  foc.iiUy  io  rapidly  approaching  slandiird  requiro- . . 
menta,  mlh  all  of  its  mcnibere  holding  undergraduate  degroca,  oiic  a 
paduate  dejjree  and  throe  studying  for  advanced  dbgrees.  In  the 
following  table  is  given  the  training  of  the  staff: 

Tabl^  14*—Traintrtff  of  the  staff  * ' 
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Work  at  Chicago  Uolvenity  and  Indiana  Ualvanlty 

4 . 

t ^ 

• 

the  SIX  first  degrees,  two  were  obtained  from  northern  colleges 
and  four  from  negro  institutions.  The  member  of  the  staff  having 
an  advanced  degree  secured  it  from  the  University  of  Nebraska,  while 
the  three  members  pursuing  grsduate.work  are  attending  such  lead- 
I mg  umveraities  as  Minn^ta,  Illinois,  Chicag^,  i>nd  Indiana. 

The  annual  salaries  paid  the  teaching  staff  of  Jaclwon  College  are 
usually  low  ahd^mcomi»atible  either  mth  the  training  of  its  meinbora 
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or  the  amount  of  worjc  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  I the  insti- 
tution. While  the  <loan'of  the  colleg^is  paid  $1,500  per  year,  with  a 
pertpiLsito.  valued  af  $S0,  Ahe  ye arly^sal erics  of  the  remaining  members 
of\he  faculty  range  from  only  190(1  to  $1,000.  None  receives  any 
perquisites,  except  one  instniptor  whose  perquisite  amounts  to 
$80  per  year.  The  president’s  sjdary  is  $2,500,  with  a perquiaitd’ 
valued  at  $250. 

Imw  salaries  paid  by  the  institution  are  reflected  in  the  length  of 
time  the  various  ihembers  of  the  cOjUege  faculty  have  served  at  the 
institution.  Of  the  six' teachers,  three  have  served  on  the  teaching 
, staff  for  one  year,  two  for  three  years,  and  one  for  eight  years.  Thus 
opiy  one  member,  the  dean  of  the  college,  has  remained  fit  the  insti- 
* tulion  for  a period  exceeding  three  years.  , 

% The  student  clock-hour  loads  of  four’of  the  six  mernbers  of  the  fac- 
ulty are  excessive,  and  in  c.ase  of  two  teachers  so  heavy  as  to  warrant 
an  immediate  discontinuance  of  a largo  part  of  the  work  assigned  to 
them.  According  to  the  teaching  schedules;  one  teachel*  has  a load-  ' 
of  157  student  clock  hours,,  one  385  hours,  one  519  hours,  one  604 
' houN,  one  725  hours,  and  one  1,396  hours, 

* Resporrsibility  for  the  burdensome  student  clock-hoTur  loads  im-  . 
. posed  on  the$^e  teachers  is  directly  traceable  to  the  policy  of  the  inati- 
tution  of  assigning  large  numbers  of  classes  in  the  secondary  school  to 
members  of  the  college  faculty.  The  teacher  shown  in  the  preceding 
, 'paragraph^  with  a student  clock-hour  load  of  604  hours,  or  double  the 
generally  accepted  nynimnm  numl>er,  teaches  4 classes  in  English  in 
the  college  and  2 in  English  in  the  high  school,  while  the  work  of  the 
instructor  teaching  725  student  clock  hours  consists  of  5 classes  in. 
science  and  1 in  German  in  the  college,  in  addition  to  2 science  classes 
in  the  secondary  department.  With  regard  to  the  member  of  the 
faculty  with  the  load  of  1,2^6  ardent  clock  hoqrs,  his  teaching  task', 
includes  2 arithmetic  classes  in  the  elementary  school,  5 mathematics 
classes  in  the  high  school,  and  2 in  the  college.  A reflex  from  the 
hca\y  student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  college  teaching  staff  is  evinced 
in  the  long  hours  of  teaching  per  week.  . , • • 

The  entire  college  staff  teaches  in  excess  of  15  hours'per  week,  the 
number  generally  regarded  as  nomal  in  st^dnrd  colleges.  While 
a few  hours  of  teaching  per  week  above  this  number  may  not  be 
equitably  condemned,  the  situation  at  Jackson  College  is  siich  as  to 
create  genuine  alarm.  Five  members  of  the  faculty  are  compelled 
to  spend  between  23  and  47  hours  per  week  in  classroom  instruction, 

' and  in  the  case  of  two  from  39 'to.  47  hours.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
survey  committee  that  the  hours  per  week  of  teaching  should  be  the 
subject  of  immediate  readjustment,  if  real  achievement  and  academic 
efficiency  are  to  be  attained  In  the  college. 
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The  site  of  classes  in  the  college  are  small,  none  containing  more 
than  30  students.  Of  the  31  college  classes  conducted  in  1926-27,  3 
C contained  fewer  thim  5 students,  18  from  6 to  10  students,  6 from  10 
to  20  students,  and  4 from  21  to  30  students. , Most  of  the  high-school  . 

. . classes  taught  by  tjie  members  of  the  college  faculty,  however,  are 
exceedmgly  large,  ranging  as  high  as  52  ^tudents^'  ■ - *• 

EPUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

Jackson  College  library  contains^2.300  voIuS^,  with  a representa-  * 
tion  of  modem  college  texts  that  is  inadequate.  A great  many  of  the 
books  are  old  and  antiquated,  unsatisfactory  for  use  in  college  work. 
The  library  IS  also  badly  |n  need  of  refurnishing.  Annual  disburse- 
ments for  the  library  are  o.xtremaly  limited  in  amount,  $650  being 
“ }®22-23,  $240  in  19*23-24,  $175  in  1924-25,  and  $45  in 
1925;-26.  Of  these  amounts  $670  wm  used  in ’purchasing  books.  A 
part-time  librarian  without  training  in  library  science  is  employed, 

. who  IS  assisted  by  a student.  . . 

The  laboratories  for  scientific  instruction  in  the  college  are  not 
fully  equipped  for  two  years’  college  work.  The  survey  committee 
found,  however,  that  facilities  were  available  for,  froshman-year 
coumea,  particularly  in  chemistry.  Total  expenditures  of  the 
institution  for  scientific  equipment  in  1926-27  amounted  to  $2,230 
mdicating  th^t  an  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  laboratories  " 
Md  develop  thern  to  a higher  level.  .The  institution  was  unable  ' 
to  furnish  a detailed  statement  of  expenditures  for  scientific  equip- 
ment  and  supplies  for  the  past  fi\e  years.  Persons  responsible  for 
the  laboratories  are  somewhat  careless  in  the  handling  of  the  equip-  • 

, ' ment.  , * > ^ ' 

MTRACURKICVURUCrimiES 

Athletic  activities  at  the  school  are  administered  by  a joint  commit- 
tee composed  of  three  members  of  the  faculty  and  four  students 
selected  by  the  Students’  Athletic  Association.  There  are  no  frater-  - 
nities  or  sororities  at  the  institution.  Other  extracurricular  activities 
mclude  a men  s club  open  to  all  students,  which  is  purely  a private 
- organization  without  .faculty  supervision,  and  a college  debating 
society^  under  faculty  contrpl.  , ® 


^CONCLUSIONS 

J?0k|on  College  is  one  of  the  early  negro  ehureh  inetitntione  founded 
in  the  Stole  of  Missiseippi.'  Undoubtedly  in  the-peet  it  hoe  rendered 
an  excellent  serrice  to  aoeiefy,  but  thejoliool,  ae  revealed  by  the  fore- 
gomg  report,  has  reached  a serious  cridb  in  its  histoiy. 
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^ Controlled  from  an  outside  source,  altfaough  the  greater  proportion 
of  its  financial  support  conies  from  local  contributors,  the  adminis> 
tration  of  the  college  is  handicapped.  Furthermore,  the  institution 
is  inadequately  supported,  with  an  annual  income  that  is  constantly 
<.  fluctuating,  making*  it  difficult  to  maintain  its  different  departments 
propeily,  much  less  plan  foe.  their  future  development  and  expansion. 
The  physical  plant  is  too  small  to  meet  the  present  neqds'of  thp 
i^hool;  an4  its  academic  organization,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  college,  do^  not  create. confidence.  4 shortage  of  educational  < 
equipment  also  exists.  These  conditions  are  due  to  insufficient  funds 
and  the  absence  of  a financial  policy  looking  to  the  future. 

After,  a careful  consideration  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  Jackson 
College  and  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  achieve  them  under  the 
present  adverse  circumstances,  the  committee  makes  the  following 
recommendations;  ,,  * • 

•That  the  church  society  having  control  of*the  institution  make 
immediate  arrangements  for  its  complete  reorganization. 

That  local  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees  be  increased  and  ‘ 
that  this  local  board  be  zested  with  greater  authority  in  the  ^min> 
istration  of  the  institution. 

That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  increa.se  the  annual  income  of  the 
college.  • 

That  the.  in.stitution  revise  its  .educational  program  by  organizing 
a continuous  four-year  senior-high-school-junior-college  course,  so 
arranged  as  to  integrate  the  work  and  eliminate  the  present  sharp 
demarcation  between  the  last  years  of  high  school  and  the  first  years 
of  college. 

That  the  elementary  and  secondary  departments  be  reorganized 
on  a basis  of  a six-grade  elementary  school  and  a four-grade  junior: 
high  school.  . . , **  - ■*  * 

That  the  junior  collie  specialize  in  teacher  training  and  that  a 
course  of  such  quality  be  offered  as  to  secure  recognition  from  the 
Mississippi  State  Department  of  Education. 

That  the  ■theological  department  be  discontinued,  and  in  its  plac^ 
Bible  courses  be  offered  in  the  junior  college.  ' 

,That  the  elementary  department  be  eliminated  as  a permanent 
division  of  the  institution  and  only  such  part  of  it’be  retain^  as  is 
, necessary  for  practice  teaching  and  observation  in  the  teacher- 
training  courses. 

That  the  catalogue  be  rewritten  with  a view  of  presenting  the  college 
curriculum  separate  from ‘that  of  the  high  school,  of  eliminating 
contradictory  statements  a»  to  required  work,  and  of  describing 
the  different  courses  in  a clear  and  concise  nlanner. 
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That  the  physical  conditions  in  the  libraiy  be  improved  and  money 
a^QoUoge^lever  necessaiy  books  to  bring  it  up  to 

n JvSSU'r  strengthened  and  scientific  equipment  be 

provided  for  full  two  years  of  college  work  in  the  sciences. 

lhat  a course  in  American  hisCbry  be  established  in  both  tlie 
college  and  two-year  education  curriculum.  - ' 

_ That  a inodern  system  of'  keeping  student  records  be  instaUed  by 
the  uiatitulion.  , ^ 

* 

SOUTHERN  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE* 

% 

. Edwards,  Miss.  ^ 

# 

'^e  ^uthern  Christian  Institute  was  founded  under  the  auspices 

of  the  Home  ALssmn  of  the  Discipigs  of  Christ  in  the  early  yea.s 

071  mg  e Cjvil  War.  For  a number  of  years  it  was  operatwl  as 

am  unincorporated  mstitution,  but  in  1S75  a charter,  was  obtained 

through  a speenU  act  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature.  The  institute 

was  originally  situated  at  Hemingway,  Miss.  In  1882  a new  site 

was  purchase  miles  west  of  Edwards,  and  it  was  moved  to  its 
present  location.  w no 

• corporate  body  composed  of  soven 
• ‘he  property  and  administer  the 

:i  k was  granted,  how'cvor,  all  the  rgal  estate 

owned  by  the  institution  was  deeded  to  the  Christian  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  with,  hcmlquartors  at  Inifli- 
»^hs  and  the  board  of  trustees  ceased  to  oxiat.  Later  the  Uhned 
Chretian  Vl,ss,pn«ry  Society,  with  hoadquartere  at  St.  Louis, 
assumed  contirpl  of  the  school,  • * 

''“‘'‘“I*  comprises  a junior  college,  a secoud- 
^ Mhool  known  as  an  academy,  and  an  elementary  school  dcsig- 

cW.  Z K f - 1“  «in>»  «ro  largely  centered  k 

character  building  through  indiistml  education  in  its  high  school  add 

eemeutaiy  departments.  The  ainouCt  of  work  of  a collegiate  level 
being  done  in  the  institute  is  extremely  limited,  both  in  «ooe  and 

etd?,;  of  EducX  a 

credited  the  academy  or  prepan^t^y  schopl  in  1926-27,  no  rocogni- 
tion  has  been  accorded  the  junior  college  ‘ ^ 

Advanced  standing  as  juniors  has  been  given  several  of  the  stu- 
the  institution's  junior-college  wotk  at  Eureka  Col- 
University,  and  Butler  jUnivereity. 
e institutions  are  also  under  the  control  of  ihe  United  Chri.stian 

t?DTof“t™i®^*'‘^  - As  Ulustrative  of  the 

type  of  training  given  by.  tlie  institution,  a number  of  its  graduatea  ' 
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have  become  church  workers  and  missionaries,  seven'  having  entered 
the  mi^ionary  held  in  Jamaica  and  Afrua. 

’ • . Total  enrollment  at  the  school  in  1M6-27  included  249  students, 
distributed  as  follows:  6 in  the  junior  college,  93  in  the  preparatory 
school,  and  150  in  the  elementary  school.  Practically  all  the  students 
registering  in  the  institute  are  residents  of  Mississippi,  the  majority 
being  girls.  ♦ - 

ADMINISTRATION  ' . 


Administratioh  of  (he  Southern  Christian  fnslitute'is  in  complete 
cjiargeof  the  president,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  Christian 
Missionary  Society.  The  present  president  has  been  its  executive 
head  since  1890.  The  school  operates  on  an  annual  budget,  which  ia 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  hnancial  reports  are  submitted  on  prepared 
forms  to  the  St.  Louis  headquarters  of  the  United  Chrbrian  Mission- 
ary Society.  In  case  of  a deficit  in  operating  expanses  at  the  end  of 
any  month,  the  society  forwards  the  necessary  funds  to  cover  it. 

The  institution  is  supported  principally  by -church  appropriations, 
student  fees,  andifevenues  from  its  industrial  activities.  In  1926-27 
its  total  income  amounted  to  443,860.72,  of"  which  43.4  per 'cent 
came  from  church  appropriations,  30.4  per  cent  from  student  fees 
and  board,  and  20.2  per  cent  from  industrial  activities. 
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As  shown  by  Table  15,  revenues  of  the  school  have  advanced  by 
18,880.92  between  1922-23  and  1026-27,  a gain  of  25.4  per  cent. 
This  advance  is  not  due  to  increase  in  church  appropriations.  Instead,  ^ 
church  appropriations  have  declined  by  18  per  cent  duripg  thiH 
period,  while  revenues  from  student  fees,  including  board,  hava 
gained  66.9  per  cent. 

The  heavy  increase  in  the  receipts  from  industries  is  attributed 
to  the  unusually  Targe  number  of  activities  being  conducted  by  the 
institution  in  which  student  labor  is  employed.  A farm  is  operated 
upon  which  tractor  machinery*  i^  used  in  the  raising  of  various  agri-' 
cultqral  products.  There  are  also  a dairy  and  several  truck  gardens^* 
while  hogs  and  poultiy  are  raised  on  a fairly  extonsivg  scale.  The' 
school  also  rims  a sawmill  for  revonue-producing  purposes.  / 
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The  institution  has  an  excellent  organization  for  handling  its 

business  affairs.  Each  of  the  different  industrial  activities  is  in  charge 
of  a separate  inan^er,  although  the  books,  are  kept  in  the  main 
office.  In  the  business  management  of  the  school,  the  president  is 
assisted  by  a secretary,  bookkeeper,  and  several  other  employeos. 
The  accounts  ^ in  first-lass  condition,  a new  system  having  been  ■ 
recently  installed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  General  Education  Board, 

^ Student  accounting  is  looked  after  by  a registrar,  whoso  salary  is 
$600  per  aiuium.  Methods  of  keeping  the  student  records  are  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement.  * 

A ^ very  low  chargo  is  made  for  attendance  at  the  institution. 
Tuition  in  the  junior  college  amounU  to  only  per  ycari  in  tho  ' 
wadamy  $14,  and  $12  in  the  elementary  school.'  A fee  of  $3  is  charged  i 
in  the  sewing  department.  All  residout  students  are  rcxiuirod  to  pay  I 
. a $10  rogi^atipn  foq  upon  entering  the  school..  The' -charge  for* 

. board  is  $72  per  semoatcr,  payable  in  advance..  This  is  rather  low. 
Opportunitlos  for  young  men  and  women  to  earn  their  w'ay  through 
tho  institution  are  offered.  These  students  aro  known  as  industrial 
students  and  they  work  during  tho  day,  attendihg  night  school  twice 
a week, 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

' ' 

, The  si  to  of  the  Southern  Christinn  institute  is  a former  cotton  • 
plantstion'consisting  of  1,225  acres,  v.alued  at  $77,950.  Of  this  area,, 

^ 40  acres  are  used  as  a campus,  J2^  acres  rented  tOvtr'nanfa  on  shares, 

and  the  remainder  held  as  a fami  and  woodland.  Evaluation  of  tho 
land  is  based  on  an  appraisal  made  by  the  president  in  1924,  in  cooperw 
atjon  with  a banker  of  Edwards,  Miss.  * Buildings  located  on  the 
plantation  niHubcr  about  18,  of  which  6 are  used,  for  academic  pur- 
poses.' The  valuation  placed  on  tliese  structures,  including  tfieir 
'contents,  is  $198;»00  on  a basis  of  replacenienf costa.  Total  yalue  of 
the  entire  property  is  jixed  at' $276,850. 

All  of  th<w  buildings  have  been  erected  by  students,  are  well  built 
alid  substantial.  Two  were  constructed  of  cement  blocim,  while  a 
third  w"of  stucco.  The  remainder  are  /rame  stnieiures,  the  timber 
conUhied  in  them  having  been  cut  at  the  institution’s  sawmill.  . A 
- pew  $90,00p  structure,  known  as  Jubilee  Building,  was  nearing  com- 
ptetion  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee.  .The  General 
Edueetion  Board  contributed  $25, 000< toward  its  con^^ction.  ’ This 
builibng  is:  two  stories  in  height  and  will  contain  Hiine  [recitation 
rooms,  six  laboratories,*  a library,  and  offices.  ^ 

' The  central  structure  on  the  campus  at  present  is  The  Mansion,  a 
•two-etoiy  frame  structure,  in  which  a^  located  the  president's  office 
and  other  administrative  offices.  It  is  valued  at  $30,000.  Fnurot 
^ flail,  built  in  1897  and  two  stories diiglf,  is  used  almost  entirely  for 
academic  work,  bavi^  seven  recitation  rooms  and  one  laboratory. 

^ • * A 
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InduBtriftl  BuUding,  a cemcnlnblock  atruclure  arccU>d  in  1914,  U also 
two  stories  in  height  and  contains  four  recitation  rooms.  There ^re 
'dormitories,  one  for  men  students  and  the  other  for  women  students,  •, 
both  two  stories  high.  The  women/s  doimitory  contains  35  roorw,  b 
a stucco  structure,  and  is  valued  at  $20,000,  while  the  men’s  dormitoiy 
is*a  frame  building  with  30  rooms  and.b  valued  al  only  $6,000. 
The  elementary  sichool  is  conducted  in  a sin^e  one-story  building  < 
btiilt  in  1920*,  with  four  recitation  rooms.  Living  quarters  for  the 
teachers  are  provided  in  throe  cottages  having  a total  valuation  of 
$17,DQ0.  Other  buildings  include  several  bama,  a power  bouse,, 
garage,  and  annex.  ^ 

Insurance  on  the  buildings  and  equipment  is  not  carried  in  regular 
old-line  insbrance  companies,  .but  throiigh  a special  arraorauent. 
adopted  ^by  the  United  Christra,^  Mbsionary  Society.  Unier  (hb 
plan  a/j  amount  cqual  to  the  annual  insurance  premium  b placed  in  a 
sinking  fund  and  deposited  in  a bank  where  it  draws  4 per  ccint  int^r* 

’ est.  All  insurance  is  handled  in  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  society.  - 
The  campus  arid  grounds  present  a very  attractive  appearance, 

. with  a ntimber  of  large  oak  trees.  All  the  bhildings  are  kept  immacu- 
lately clean.  A cusUnUan  of  buildings  and  ropaira  has  charge  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  plant,  which  b maintained  in  an  excellent  state  of 
repair.  Each  btiilding  has  been  aligned  either  to  a dean  or  matron, 
who  is  responsible  for  maintaining  it  in  a high  atate  of  cleanlincaa. 
Janitor  m well  as  repaTr  work'is  porfoiined  by  the  atudonta. 

. P^ARATORY  SCHOOL 

Little  segregation  exbts  between  the  junior  college  and  theseeondary,  ’ 
school  at  the  Southern  Chiistian  Institute.  While  college  and  high-i 
school^students  do  not  attend  the  same  classes,  the  same  buildings ' 
are  us^  for  classroom  and  dorm\toiy  purposes.  In  the  case'  of  the  / 
elementary  school  a separate  building  is  provided  for  its  academic 
work.  Receipts  from  the  collcge^high  whool,  and  elementary  school 
are  entered  in  the  same  accounts,  and  all  the  members  of  tbfi  college 
faculty  teach  higb-school  classes.  . ‘ , 

EDUGAmii/AL  PROGRAM 

^ I . ^ 

The  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  comprises  11  course  of  study, 

2 of  which  are  in  English,  2 in  psychology,  2 in  Spanish,  2 in  sof  iolofi^, 

1 in  political  scienceyand  2 in%ible.  - Althougb  it,b  plaiyied  to  add 
<x>urso  in  either  physics  or  eb^mistiy  to  the  curriculum,  these  sub- 
jects wei^  not  being  taught  in  th^^llege  in  1^6-27''* 

With  the  completion  of  the  nefe  Jubilee  Building,  the  institution 
. is  planQmg  to  msugurate  four^eiy  liberal  arts  courses  leading  to  the  . 

* bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  o^e^biice  degrees.  In  order  to  financi.  ^ 
20294-— 29 28 
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this  proposed  expansion,  the  United  Christian  Missionaiy  Society 
has  agreed  to , increase  its  appropriations  to  the,  institution  from 
to  $24,000  annually.  It  is  doubted  whether  this  increase 
will  suffice  to  support  the  added  burden  of  two  years  of  standard 
college  work.  - .7 

ADMlSSlOfi  REQUIREMENTS 

• • * V 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  junior  college  must  present  16 
^ units  of  credit  from  an  accredited  high  school. 

Four  of  the  students  admitted  in  1926-27  were  graduates  of  ap-.. 
proved  secondaiy  schools,  but  the  fifth  was  a conditioned  student 
; The  college  accepts  students  with  one  conditioned  subject,  which 
must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  completing  the  junior  college  courw  are  required  to  earn 
a total  of  60  semester  hours  of  credit. 

Although  the  course  of  study  is  outlined  in  the  institution’s  cata- 
jogne,  the  number  of  credits  that  must  be  secured  in  the  different 
subjects  is  omitted.  The  only  prescribed  subject  is  foreign  language, 

, which  must  be  pursued  for  a period  of  two  years,  and  as  Spanish  is 
the  smgle  one-offered,  this  course  must  be  taken  by  all  students. 

On  the  basis  0/  infonnation  secured  by  the  survey  committee  the  60 
-demester  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  must  be  obtained- 
from  the  following  list:  10  credits  in  EngUsh,  10  in  psychology,  10  in 

wciology,  10  in  Spanish,  5 in  political  science,  6 in  science,  and  10  in 
Bible.  * 

^ ENROltMENT 

•1 

Attendance  in  the  junior  college  of  the  Southern  Christian  Inst! 
tuto  hiis  shown  a loss  during,  the  past  five  years  a^.Yovealed  by  the^ 

• followmg  table: 

I % 

16. — Enrollment  in  junior  college 
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Decline  in  enrollment  amiJunted  to  33.3  per  cent  between  1922-23 
ai^d  1926-27,  which  appears  to  indicate  that  little  interest  is  being 
m^fested  in  the  type  of  work  being  offered  at  the  institution. 

. Ih  con^adistinction  to  the  junior  college  the  number  s^i^etudents 
-enrolled  in  the  institution’s  academy  has  progressively  advanced'* 
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for  the  past  five  years..  Attendance  in  this  dethirtment  numbered  61 
students  in  1922-23,  69  in  1924-25,  71  in  1926-26,  and  93  ip  1926-27. 
Over  this  period,  therefore,  the  growth  in  attendance  amounted'  to 
32  students,  a gain  of  62.4  per  cent.  This  ia-  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  preparatory  school  has  recently  received  recognition 
as  a standard  high  school  by  the  Missis^ppi  State  Department  of 
Education. 

The  growth  in  the  academy  enrollment  has  been  largely  dis- 
counted hy  a loss  in  student 'attendance  in  the  elementary  school,  ' 
which  has  declined  22  students  in  the  past  five  years.  Enrollment 
of  elementary  pupils  was  172  in  1922-23,  163  in  1924-25,  173  in 
1925-26,  and  150  in  1926-27.  ' ” 


FACULTY 

The  junior  college  faculty  is  composed  of  two  members,  both  of 
whom  teach  high-school  classes  in  addition  to  their  college  duties.  ^ 
Practically  no  academic  organization^  such  as  is  found  in  standard 
junior  coHeges,  e^ts.  Because  of  the  small ’number  of  college 
teaches,  it  is  necessary  to  alternate  year  by  year  sOme  of  the  courses 
of  instruction. . For  instance,  the  instructor  in  English  in  the  college 
teaches  education  one  year  and  social  science  the  following  year. 

With  respect  to  the  training  of  the  staff,  the  survey  committee 
was  unable  to  secure  information  as  to  the  particular  degrees  held 
hy  the  staff  and  the  places  where  they  were  obtained.  Repeated 
requests  were  made  upon  the  administration  of  the  institution  for 
data  covering  these  points,  without  results.  As  faf  as  the  committee 
-could  ascertain,  each  member  of  the  faculty  held  undergraduate 
degrees  and' one  had  obtained  a master’s  degree.  Salaries  paid  in 
the  junior  college  range  from  1990  to  SI, 260,  with  board,  room,  and 
laundry  provided  as  perquisites.  The  president  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $2,160,  which  includes  $1,000  representing  compensation' 
for  evangelistic  field  work.  • 

Because  of  the  small  enrollment  in  the  college,  none  of  the  faculty 
has  excessive  student  clock-hour  loads.  Including  classes  taught  in 
the  secondary  school,  the  load  of  'one  teacher  Is  less  than  100  student 
clock  hours,  while  that  of  the  other  is  between  101  and  200  student 
clock  hours.  The  hours  per  week  of  teaching  do  not  exceed  8 hourp 
for  either  member  of  the  faciUty,  Only  five  classes  were  taught  in 
the  college  in  1926-27.  Each  was  small  in  size,  containing  from 
6 to  10  students. 


EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 


The  Southern  Christian  Institute’s  library  contains  2,726  volumes, " 
many  of  which  are  old  theological  works  of  little  use  for  m^ 
educational  puiposes.  ..Numbered  among  tjhe  books,  however, :is  somf 
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1450 


%:J*;,cclleDt  collateral  reading  on  English,  history,  and  education  courees 
d in  the  high  school.  ^ The  institution  does  not  provide_,appro- 
P^cEase  of  new  books  in  its  annual  budgets,  but 
oh  dbna^ns  and  gifts  for  additions  to  the  libraiy.  E.^pendi- 
ide  l^r  libraij  purposes  during  the  past  five  years  include: 
Salaries  922-23;  1450  for  salaries  in  1923-24;  1460  for 
salaries  in  192i|^f  |450  for  salaries,  163  for  books,  and  $2  for 
magazines  in  1925-26;  and  1460  for  salaries,  169  for  books,  and  $1 
for  magazine  in  1926-27.  The  institution  employs  a librarian 
who  has  received  training  but  has  not  yet  completed  a library  science 
course.  She  is  employed  full  time  and  does  her  work  efficiently. 
In  addition  to  her  salary  of  1450,  she  receives  board  and  room.  The 
Dewey  decimal  system  is  used  in  cataloguing  the  books. 

The  Southern  Christian  Institute  has  no  chemistry  and  physics 
laboratories.  A small  biology  laboratory  is  located  in  the  Faurot 
Buildmg  with  a limited  amount  of  e<iuipment  and  upon  which  ezpen* 
ditures  amounting  to  $225  have  been  made  in  the  last  five  years. 
According  to  the  administration’s  plans,  modem  equipped  labors* 
tories  are  to  be  mstalled  in  the  new  Jubilee  Building. 

EXTRACURRfCULAR  ACTIVITIES  * 

Athletic  activities  are  administered  by  a joint  association  of  the  * 
faculty  and  the  student  body.  A member  of  the  facnlty  serves  as  the 
coach  of  the  different  teams.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  play  on 
the  teams  unless  they  are  enrolled  in  not  less  than  12  cla-sses  a week 
and  make  a passing  pade  in  three-fifths  of  their  work.  Among  the 
extracumcul^  activities  of  the  school  are  two  literary  clubs  and 
two  glee  clubs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Southern  Christian  Institute  is  one  of  the  pioneer  schools  of 
the  missionary  type  established  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
South  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

Its  aims  and  objectives  have  been  concentrated  chiefly  m the 
religious  training,  in  teaching  them  the  necessity  of  industry,  in 
character  development,  and  in  inculcating  high  principles  of  integrity, 

• Di^g  its  long  history  extending  over  almost  three-quarters  of  a cen-* 

, tuiy  the  institution  has  rendered  in  this  respect  an  excellent  service 
to  society  and  to  the  colored  race. 

In  its  examination  of  the  school,  the  surrey  committee  found  the 
^uthem  Christian  Institute  operating  a junior  college,  a high  school, 
and  w elementary  department  in  which  industrial  activities,  such  as 
I farming,  gardening,  timber  cutting,  hog  and  chicken  raising,  were 
^ being  inWrmingled  with  academic  work.  While  training  of  this 

hr  the  wcondaiy  and  elementary  fields,  a 
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junior  college  must  provide  a more  adviced  type  of  education  in  the  ' * 
different  branches  of  higher  learning,  if  it  expects  to  confonn  ,to 
modem  standards.  Sinularly,  educational  equipment,  including  a ' ‘ 
library  of  college  quality  and  laboratories  fully  supplied  with  appa>* 
ratus  for  experimental  instruction  in  the  sciences,  must  be  available. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  junior  college  is  lacking  in  these  essentials. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  the  institution  has  announced  plans  for' 
the  establishment  of  a four-year  liberal  arte  college,  granting  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of ‘Science.  For  this  expan- 
sion a new  modem  school  building  costing  $90,000  is  being  erected 
on  the  campus  and  the  church  organization  supporting  the  school 
has  increased  its  annual  appropriation  by  $4,000.  In  connection  with 
these  plans  and  with  the  facts  developed  in  the  foregoing  repprt,  ■ 
the  survey  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

That  the  proposal  to  inaugurate  a four-year  liberal  arts  college 
be  postponed  until  such  time  as  the  junior  college  has  been  brought  ’ 
up  to  a standard  level *in  all  its  departments. 

That  the  academic  program  of  the  school  be  organh^  in'o  a 
continuous  four-year  senior  high  school-junior,  college  andTthe  work 
so  correlated  as 'to  eliminate  the  present  distinction  between  the 
last  years  of  high  school  and  the  first  years  of  college.  | 

That  any  additional  income  received  by  the 'institution  be  ex- 
pended in  the  emplo}rment  of  teachers  m the  junior  college  until  an 
adequately  trained  staff  of  not  less  than  eight  members  is  sepured. 

That  the  curricula  in  the  junior  college  be  enriched’by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  courses  in  English,  education,  foreign  language, 
social  science,  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  ^ 

That,  considering  the  lack  of  negro  public-school  teachers  in 
Mississippi,  a high-grade  teacher- training  curriculum  be  inaugurated 
in  the  junior  college. 

That  with  its  present  library  as  a foundation  the  administration 
begin  the  gradual  building  up  of  a standard  junior  college. library. 

That  in  order  to  secure  additional  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
iqstitution  the  tuition  «be  substantially  increased. 

TOUGALOO  COLLEGE 


Tougaloo,  Miss.  ' « 

Tougaloo  College,  located  in  Madison  County,  Miss.,)  7 miles 
distant  from  the  city  of  Jackson,  was  founded  in  1869  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association,  and  two  years  latpr  was  chartered  by  ■' 
the  State  legislature. 

The  institution  has  a board  of  16  trustees,  4 being  named  equally.  / 
Each  serves  for  a term  of  four  years.  Under  the  terms  of  the  charter,  ' 
the  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,* , 
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the  headquarters  of  which  are  located  in  Now  York  City,  Under 
its  present  organization  the  board  includes  seven  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  this  church  organization,  all  of  whom  are 
residents  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  The  remaining  mepibers 
are  cierg3rmen,  and  with  three  exceptions  nonresidents  of  the  State  of 
Missississippi;  The  president  of  the  board  i/  a bbhop  of  the  Prot- 
• estant  Episcopal  Church,  residing  at  Jackson.  Out  of  the  total  of 
16  trustees,  3 are  negroes.  The  board  meets  twice  a year,  and  seven  , 
members  constitute  a quorum..  Supreme  authority  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tougaloo  College,  however,  is  lodged  in  the  American  Mis- 
sionary'Association,  which  exersises  control  over  the  ^ancial  'and 
, administrative*  affairs  of  the  institution.  Occasionally  the  trustees 
nominate  a teacher  for  the  college,  but  final  approval  Inust  be  given 
' the  selection  by  the  association  before  it  becomes  effective. 

* Touge^loo  College  conducts  a liberal  arts  college,  a preparatory 
school,  and  an  elementary  school.  A normal  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers  is  incorporated  as  a part  of  the  college,  based  on  pedagogi- 
cal courees  in^the  last  two  years  of  -the  high  school.  A great  deal  of 
: * industrial  work  is  done  in  the  high  school.  The  Mississippi  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  accredited  the  normal  school,  granting  its 
graduates  first-grade  State  teachers’  licenses  good  for  two  years 
without  examination.  The  Tougaloo  College  secondary  school  has 
likewise  been  accredited  annually  by  the  department.  Individual 
recognition  has  been  accorded  several  graduates  of  the  liberal  arts 
college  through  their  admittance  to  the  law  and  graduate  schools  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  to  the  Meharry  Medical  College. 

The  institution  enrolled  57  college  students  and  142  secondary 
students  in  192&-27.  Figures  on  attendance  in  the  elementary  school 
^ were  not  furnished  for  this  year;  but  in  1025-26  there  were  192  pupils 
enrolled  in  this  division.  Practically  all  the  students  in  the^collcge 
come  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  > 

them  are  women. 

ADMINISTRATION 

• - -• 

! In  exercising  financial  control  over  Tougaloo  College,  the  American 
Missionary  As.sociation  pays  the  annual  salaries  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty  and  other  employees.  The  remaining  raamtenance  eosja 
are  expected  to  be  met 'from  local  sources,  such  as  gifts  for  current 
expenses,  student  fees,  and  soles  from  services. 

In  examining  this  arrangement  the  survey  committee  found  that 
the  duties  of  the  president  consist  not  only  of  administering  the  in- 
, Hemal  affairs  of  the  college,  but  also  of  raising  sufficient  revenue  to 
keep  the  institution  in  operation.  That  the  present  ex’ecutive*of 
{ . Tougaloo  College  has  suceeeded  in  this  task  is  indicated  by  the  fact 


that*20  per  cent  of  its  total  revenue  in  1026-26  came  from  gifts  for 
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carrent  expenses  pereoRslly  solicited  by  him.  The  following  teble 
gives  the  income  of  the  institution  received  from  different  sources 
during  the  pest  five  years. 

Tabus  17. — Iticom* 
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An  analysis  of  Table  17  shows  that  of  the  total  income,  amounting 
to  S59,iB38  in  1926-27,  59.7  per  cent  was  derived  from  church  appro- 
priations contributed  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The 
remainder  came  from  the  following  soured:  19.7  per  cent  from  gifts 
for  current  expenses  as  previously  mention^,  13.9  per  cent  from 
student  fees,  1.1  per  cent  from  interest  on  endowment,  4.9  per  cent 
from  sales  and  services,  and  0.7  per  cent  from  other  sources. 

A comparison  of  the  income  of  the  college  in  1926-27  and  192^23 
reveals  a gain  of  S12;794  in  revenues  during  these  yeals,  or  27.o  per 
cent.  During  this  period  church  appropriations  gained  18.3  per  cent, 
interest  on  endowment  gained  92.5  per  cent,  while  gifts  for  current 
expenses  increased  by  161.3  per  cent  and  students’  fees  by  44  per  cent. 
Net  receipts  from  sales  and  services  also  gained  by  109.7  per  cent,  but 
in  the  case  of  income  from  other  sources  there  was  a loss  of  90  per  cent. 

. The  Tougaloo  College  productive  endowdient  in  1926-27  totals 
$24,058.65,  of  which  $12,000  was  added  within  the  past  year^  £xcept 
for  1922-23  and  1924,  the  yield  on  the  productive  endowment  has* 
been  small,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  eptire  principal  has  not 
yet  been  invested.  The  interest  received  from  the  endowment  was 
at  the  rate  of  6.2  per  cent  in  1922-23  and  1923-24,  3.6  per  cent  in 
1924-25,  and  3.4  per  cent  in  1926-26.  . ‘ 

The  endowme^it  funds  of  the  college  are  held  in  trust  apd  invested 
by  the  American  Missbnaiy^  Association  at  its  New  York  office. 
Under  the  practice  of  this  organization  all  endowments  of  the'Oduca- 
iional  institutiops  under  its  control,  instead  of  being  invested  sepa- 
rately, are  pooled  together  and  the  interest  accruals  i^rated  annually 
to  different  schools,  The  reason  advanced  for  this  method  of  handling 
the  funejs  is  the  many  small  endowments  belonging  to  most  of  the 
mstitution^  making  the  purchase  of  securities  in  such  smaU  denomip 
ifations  diffioult.  . ^ 

Management  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  institution  is  under  the 
control  of  the  president.  Hs  is  assisted  Hy  the  treasurer,  who  is  also* 
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' an  instructor  in  bookkeeping  in  the  second^^school,  by  an  assistant 
tfeasurdr,  office  assistant,  and  several  otber^  ployees.  The  business 
offices  are' well  organized,  and  the 'entire,  plant  is  operated,  on  an 
. efficient  basis,  sound  business  p^ciples  being  practiced  througl^out 
the  establishment.  The  boarding  department  under  the  charge  of  a 
dining  room^  matron,  while  shown  as  operating  with  an  annual  deficit, 
in' reality  produces  a profit  every  year,  if  the  fcost  of  fumisliing  boa'id 
. free  to  all  the  teachers  fimployed  by  the  school  is  added  to  its  revenues. 

» The  c^rge/or  board  is $15  per  month.  In  addition,  each  boarding 
student  is  required  to  perform  one  hour’s  labor  per  day  without  pay. 
Fees  assessed  against  students  include  tuition, '$3.50  per  month; 
athletic  fee,  $2  per  year;  and  medicine  fee,  75  cents  per  year; 

A ^ PHYSICAL  PLANT 
* . ‘ ’ * * 

• * The  property  of.  the  institjition  is  owned*  by  the  American ' Mis- 
* siodary  Association  and  constitutes,  a first-class  ’ physical ' plant, 
advantageously  located  for  school  purposes.  The  land  consists  of 
600  acres.  Of  this* area,  30  acres  arc  used  as  a* campus,  and  the 
remainder  is  utilized  as  a farm.  Value  of  the  land  is  fixed  at  125,000. 

Thff  college  has  20  buildings,  a number  of  which*  are  substantial 
brick  structures.  Their  valuation  is  prtaced  at  $305,555,  based  on  an 
appraisal  made  by  an  expert  contractor  in  1927  on  replacement  costs, 
minus  architect’s  commissions  and  conttactors'  profits.  The  total 
value  of  the  entire  plant  is  estimated  ^t  $330,555. 

The  Mansion, remodel^  planter's  home  constructed  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  is  ^the.  central/ buildij  g of  the  college,  containing  the 
administrative'*  offices.  It\is  twe  stories  in  height  and  is  worth 
$67,000.  Holmes  Hall,  the  p^^nci/  al  academic  structure,  is  a modem 
brick  stnicture  built  in  1926  from  funds  raised  ty  the  institution  and 
a contnbution  bj^  the  General  Elducation  Board  and  contains  11 
rooms,  used  for  recitation  and  Jaboratories.  The  library  is  also  * 
located  in  this  building. 

Other  buildings  used  for  academic  purposes  include  Ballard  and 
Bible  Halls’  in  which  are  located  recitation  rooms;  'and  the  Daniel 

I Hand  School,  which  houses  the  elementary  practice  school.  Two 
smaller  structures,  one  for  carp*entiy  and  the  other  for  blacksmitbing, 
provide  practical  instruction  in  industries  for  high-school  students. 
Beard  and  Galloway  Halls,  one  containing  76  rooms  and  the  other  - 
71  rooms,  are  used-'aa  living  quarters  for  the  students.  Quarters'for  . 

^ teachers  are  provided  in  a number  of  cottages  and  bungalows,  while 
a separate  building  serves  as  a dining  room.  There  is  also  a large  ‘ 
chumh  on  the  campu^,  erected  in  1901  and  valued  at  $30,000,  the 
pMdeht  of  the  college  serving  as  ^he  pastor.  * The  remaining  struc- 
tures consist  of  a laundry,  bams,  power  bouse,  '^and  sheds. 
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Only  two  of ‘the  tuUdinga  are  regarded*  aa  fire  resisting;  The 
dormitories  are  unprotected  by  fire  escapes;  the  question  of  providing 
them  now  being  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the  admuiistration 
' of  the  college.  All  the  buildings,  however,  have  fire  extinguishers, 

• and  a small  fire  engine  is  available  for  emergencies.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  carries  a blanket  insurance  policy  on  the 
property  underwritten  in  its  own  name.  , 

Plans  for  the  expenditure  of  $100,000  for  additional  buildings  for 
the  college  have  recently  been  consunxmated.  The  General  Educa^ 
tion  Board  has  agreed  to  donate  $33,333  toward  a building  fund, 
'providing  the  college  raises  the  remaining  $66,667.  A subscription 
campaign  is  now  being  conducted  by  the  institution  in  order  to  raise 
its  share  of  the  total  amount.  The  new  structures  to  be  erected 
include  a modem  laundry,  annex  to  the  dining  hall,  a practice  home- 
economics  bVmgalow,  and  three  residences  for  teachers.  / 

• Both  the. buildings  and  campus  are  kept  immaoulat^y  clean  and 
present  a first-rate  appearance.  The  officer  in  charge  of  them  is  the 
, superintendent  of  grounds,  who  has  a force  of  farm  b^nds  working 
under  him.  Janitor  service  is  performed  by  student  Labor  entirelyj^ 
designated  members  of  the  faculty  acting  as  supervisors,  and  each 
dormitory  ia  in  charge  of  a preceptress  responsible  for  its  care.  The' 
entire  organization  functions  effectively. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

In  the  dual  operation  of  a collie  and  a secondary  school  by 
Tougaloo  College,  students  of  the  two  departments  do  not  attend 
the  same  recitation  classes,  but  there  da  little  -other  segregation. 
Finances  are ' not  kept  in  separate  accounts,  ttnd  high  school  and 
college  students  occupy  Che  sam'e  'buddings.  Three  college  faculty 
^ members  teach ’m  the  high  school.  No  plans  exist  at  the  present 
time  for  the  discontinuance  of  preparatory  work  at  the  institutiofiT^ 
due  to  the  shortage  of  public  negro  high-scfiool  facilities  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  Maintenance  of  a preparatory  school  is  not  obligatory 
under  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  the  college. 

,,  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

The  academic  pro^am  of  Tougaloo  QoU^e  is  inadequately  pre- 
sented in  the  institution’s  catalogue,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
liberal  arts  college.  No  mention  is  made  of  what  degrees  are  granted, 
nor  is  tliere  any  clear  and  concise  outline  of  the  curriculum.  • 

. The  number  of  four-year  courses  in  the  college  totals  10,  .whiote«kre  * 
as  follpwa:  6 in  English, '4  in  social  science,  2 in  Spanish,  3 in  natural 
scienceTl!  in  mathematics,  and  1 in  philosophy.  As  a basis  for  the 
bachelor  m arts  degree,  wMch  the  survey  committee  ascertainod  is  the 
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only  one  granted,  the  curriculiUn  is  extremely  thin  in  several  depart 
inents  of  instruction,  and  the  ^ tire  program  is  limited  in  scope, 
Whil^  the  elective  system  is  psod,  the  oiTerin^  are  so  meager  as  to 
make  the  use  of ‘the  elective  system  ineffective.  Opportunities  for 
* students  to  concentrate  hj  pursuing  major  and  minor  siSbjects  are 
entirely  absent.  ^ Except  for  Spanish,  no  foreign  language  is  offered,’ 
and  the  o^y  Abjeota  tju^t  in  mathematics  arft  plane  geometiy  and 
college  algebra,  'the  studios  Available  for  seniore  who  elect  their 
. work  are  four  in  number  and  include  English,  United  States  histoiy, 
philosophy,  a*nd  physics.  In  the -two-year  teacher* training  course  a 
similar  copdftion  was  found,  with  psychology  and  histeny  of  education 

comprising  the  only  two  subjects  offered  in  addition  to  jiractice 
teaching.- 

ADMISSION 'REQUIREMENTS 

. 0 

* A total  of  16  units  of  preparatoiy  workis  required  for  admission  to 
, the  college,  4 units  being  prescribed  in  English,  1 in  history,  1 in  mathe* 
- matics,  and  1 in  soience.  The  27  members  of  the  freshman  class  of 
J92B-27  entered  the  college  in  accordance  with ‘the  following  methods: 
Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school,  21 ; graduation  from  a 
nonaccredited  high  school,  0.  • t ^ 

Of  the  21  students  admitted  from  accredited  high  schools,  all  <yei:e 
graduates  of  the  Tougaloo  College  preparatory  school,  while  the  other  • 
6 canie  from  nonaccredited  high  schools  located,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  • ' , 

Students  lacking  two  umts  of  preparatory  work  are  accepted  (fondfi* 
tioneUy  in  the  collage  with  the  provision  that  they  must  remove  their 
^ conditioned  subjecte  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.-  E.xcept  for  two 
^ conditioned  students  enrolled  in  1924-25,  none  has  entered  the  college 
during  the  past  five  years. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 


Total  graduation  requirements  at  Tougaloo  CoHege  comprise  120 
Semester  hours  of  credit  jn  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  and  60  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  two-year  course  in 
1 teacher  training  leading  to  a diploma  akrd^State  tea<;|iera'  certificate: 

j Ip  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  are  prescribed  30  credits  in  English 
and  16  credits  in  social  sciepce,  the  remaining  subjects  being  elective. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a prescription  of  work  does  not  constitute  a * 
standard  course  justifying  the  granting  of  a bachelor  of  arts  degree, 
f since  such  fundamental  subjects  as  mathematics,  foreign  language, 

. and  natural  scieoce  have  been  omitted  from  the  required  studies, 

j Because  of  the  limited  cou’raes.  from  which  to  make  their  selections, 

( , I however,  students,  are  practically  compelled  to  elect  these  subjects  in 
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order  to  complete  their  four  years  of  work.  In  the  of  the  teacher- 
training  course,  10  credits  are  prescribed  in  educ^nn,  30  credits  in 
English,  and  16  in  social  science. 

ENROLLMENT 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a progressive  growth  in 
thb  enrollment  of  the  coUeg;e  department  at  the  institution. 


Tabus  J8. — ColUgt  enroUmmt 
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As  disclosed  in  Table  1 8,  the  increase  in  attendance  between  1 922-23  . 

" , and  1926-27  amounted  to  33  students,  ot  a gain  of  137.6  per  cent 


. Table  19. — Liberal  arU  eatlege 

.'J  • / * 
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. ..  Seventeen  students  were  enrolled  in  the  liberal  arts  college  in 

1926-27.  Enrollment  in  this  department  constitutes  only  a small 

proportion  of  the  total  number  of  college  students.  Due  to  the  fact 

that  studente  after  completing  the  two-year  teacher-training,  course 

frequently  continue  their  work  in  the  advanced  grades  of  the  liberal 

arts  college,  accurate  4gures  on  mortality Mietween  the.di^erent 

classes  are  not  obtainable.  . 
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' Table  20. — Normal  echoU 
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By  far  tiie  larger  number  of  the  college  students  attending:  the 
institution  fs  enrolled  in  the  two-year  teacher- training  course.  It  i§. 
in  this  division  aUR)  that  the  greatest  growth  has  occurred,  the  gain 
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m Btudenta  b^tween  1922-23  an«926-27  being  166.0  per  cent. 
Retention  of  studente  has  considerably  improved  in  thenormal  school 

r student  loss  in  1924-26  and 

1926-37  was  37.6  per  cent  and  25  per  cent,  respectively. 

DEGREES  GRANTED 

• The  institution  has  granted  12  degrees  in  course  during  the  past 
five  yeara.  aU  of  which  were  the  bachelor  of  arts  degrees.  Of  this 

number,  one  w»s  granted  in  1921-22,  three  in  1922-23,  one  in  1923- 

24,  four  in  1924-25,  and  three  in  1925-26.  No  honoraiy  degrees 
nave  been  granted  by  the  college  within  the  past  five  years. 

faculty 

The  college  faculty^f  Tougaloo  College  consists  of  five  full-time 
mombere  and  one  member  working  part  time.  Three  teach  in  the 

f 4- “ leaving  only  two  full-time  membere 

v^o  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  college  instruction,  an  extremely 
amall  organization  considering  that  thei  institution  is  granting  a 
baccallTureate  degr^.  E.xcopt  for  tfie  dean,  aU  are  designated  as 
teachers  n_o  classification  of  the  faculty  having  .been  made  as  to 
rank,  l here  is  only  one  negro  on  the  staff.  ’ . 

The  ocsdciiuo  orgeuiiation  ii^ludes  six  depactmeuts  of  instruction, 
outbned  as  follows;  English,  social  science,  education,  mathematics 
cbemist^-biology  ,6d  Spanish.  Each  contains  a single  teacher,  bu^  ■ 
It  18  hardly  possible  to  classify  the  Spanish  department  as  a genuine 

^ndT  “ ‘he  teacher  in  this  subject  works  part'  time  ' 

and  taught  only  one  class  containing  five  students  in  1926-27 
She  receives  a salary  of  $90  per  year. 

Tablb  21.— rratfitTt^  of  tcachina  tiaff 
* ^ . 
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from  northern  institutiona, 
w^  the  sixth  member  obtained  his  undergraduate  degree  from  a 

two  faculty  members  ■ 

1™  pursuing  studies  for  advanced 

® northern- nniveraitics,  leaving  but  one  teacher  not 
■doL-g  graduate  work  for  the  improvement  of  his  training. 


» 

An  exRininfttioii  into  the  length  of  tlnio  thtt  tho  various  nienibere  of 
the  faulty  have  served  at  Ihe  institution  aho^d  that  three  members 
of  the  faculty  are  comparatively  new  teachers,  having  been  employed 
within  the  past  four  years.  The  other  three  have  taught  in  the  college 
for  periods  ranging  from  6 to  10  years.  Thc«e  older  teachers  include 
the  dean,  who  is  also  head  of  the  department  of  education,  the 
teacher  in  English,  and  the  part-time  teacher  in  Spanish. 

The  compensation  of  the  college  faculty  at  Tougaloo  College,  except 
for  the  dean,  who  receives  $2,700,  and  the  instructor  in  English, 
i^hoso  salary  is  $1,890  annually,  varies  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  Per- 
quisites granted  include  their  complete  linng  o.xpenses  while  teaching 
in  the  college.  The  pay  of  the  teacher  in  Spanish,  which  amounte  to 
$90  per  year,  is  very  small  even  for  part-time  work. 

Student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  teachers  in  the  college  are  not 
burdensome,  onel^aving  a load  of  less  than  100  student  clock  hour^ 
one  between  100  and  200  houre,  one  lietweon  201  300  hours,  and 

two  between  301  and'  400  hours.  The  teaching  schedule  of  the 
• Utachers  in  English  was  not  furnished.  Of  the  two  teachers  vnth 
loads  between  301  and -400  hours,  one  leacheff  mathematics, «nd  the 
other  science  in  both  the  college  and  the  high  school. 

In  e.xamining  the  hours  per  week  of  work,  it  was  found  that  two 
members  of  the  staff  were  teaching  five  hours  per  week,  one  16  hours, 
one  20  hours,  sod  one  24  hoip.  Both  of  the  letter  two,  whoso  work 
is  heavy,  have  high-school  classes  assigned  to  them  m addition  to 
their  college  duties.  Relief  fropi  classroom  instruction  in  the  second- 
ary department  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  their  hours  of 

teaching  to  the  normal  of  hours  per  week. 

The  site  of  the  classes  in  the  college  is  generally  small,  there  being 
only  one  containing  more  than  30  students.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  institution  has  not  furnished  detailed  information  on  the  claasw  m 
" English,  the  courses  of  which  must  be  taljen  by  all  students  enrolled 
in  the  college,  a fair  estimate  of.  the  average  size  of  the  different  classes 
can  not  be  made.  According  to  the  report  furnished,  however, 
tliree  classes  contained  fowpr  than  5 students,  two  from  5 to  10 
stodenU,  two  from  11  to  20  shidento,  one  from  21  to  80  students, 
. and  one  from  31  to  40  students. 

EXTRACUmeVUR  ACTIVITIES 

' Aihletic  activities  at  Tougaloo  College  are  a^nistered  through  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  who  is  the  coach  of  the <lifferent  teams.  He  la 
a graduate  of  the  Tougaloo 'College  high  school.  Students  parii^ 
pate  in  the  administration  of  athletics  only  in  a mmor  capacity 
through  the  managers  of  the  teams  selected  by  them.  , In  order  to 
be  eligible  to  play  in  intercollegiate  contests,  students  must  maintain 
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p^ipg  U 41  le'ut  fuU-Ume  >tudi«i  and  .how  a uia- 

factory  atanding  m gopcral  school  conduct.  E«:h  month'  the  recird 

*•>*  Kliool  team  isexamined  and  those  not  passing, 

'■ff  !t  hfi  disqualified  for  a period  of  two  weeks. 

If  at  the  end  ^ penod  th«  student  has  brqught.his  work  up  to 
passing  grade  he  is  eligible  again.  • 

. educational  EQUIPMENT  j 

of  Tougaloo  College  has  been  complotely  reorganized 
the  * full-time  trained  Ubrarian  employed  for 

Ae  fimt  tune.  U contains  4,938  books.  A considerable  number  of 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  are  subscribed  to,  most  of  which 
^ well  selected.  Annual  expenditures  of  the  institution  for  new 
^ks,  however,  have  sheen  extremely  amaU,  as  recorded  in  the 
^ompanyii^  Uble.  During  1926-27,  when  the  Ubraiy  V«»rgani. 
tion  was  effected,  only  $80  was  expended  for  this  purpose. 

f- 

Tablb  22. — Library  expenditure 
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.J  'V  r receives  an  annual  salary  of  $600,  with  a perquisite 
consisting  of  roiU,  board,  light,  heat,  and  laundry.  " 

Laboratory  facUiti^  in  the  college  are  limited  in  quantity,  although 

'in  rh/ provided  for  expcrimenl.nl  instructi™ 

The  institution  was  unable  to  furnish 
r**  P“t  five  years  forscienlific 

S.Tw..  • ™8«rding  the  expenditures  on 

the  laboratories  for  the  pa^t  five  years  was  not  furnished.  In  1 926-'>7 

however,  $28  waa  expended  in  biology.  $1,373  in  chemistiy,  and 
1577  in  physics,  practically  all  of  which  waa  for  equipment. 

CONCLUSIONS 

recognition  to  the  public  service  b^g  performed 

a^IvT  ^^ .eletaentary  and  secondary  fields,  the' 
eurvey  ^n^Jtee  is  convinced  that  the  four-yCar  coUege  course 

iltanda^^^  *>7  the  institution  does  not  meet  modem  scholastic 

College,  consisUng  of  but 
two  full-time  members  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  dbllege 
woA  the  poverty >of  college  courses  off^r^,  and  the  Umitations“ 
Mias  imposed  in  organizing  a fifst^rlaas  arts  and  science  curriculum. 
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lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  institution  is  not  pr^ared  to  grant 
the  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  The  committee,  Aerefore,  recommenda: 
That  the  institution  ‘be  reorganised  into  a junior  ^llc«e  cohering 
the  first  two  years  of  undergraduate  work  and  that  speciaf  stroae  be 
placed  on  teacher  training.  > ^ 

i^at  correlation  of  the  work  in  the  last  two  years' of  the  high 
school  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  junior^college  be  further  prcflnoted 
in  order  to  climijiato  the  sha^  demarkel^n  between  the  divieioni. 

That  the  present  normal  currichlum  be  revised  and  expanded 
through  the  introductihn  of  additional  courses  in  education.  ' 
That  the  academic  section  of  the  catalogue  be  rewritten,  with  a^ 
v'ic\v'  to,  the  presentation  of  a clear  outlinh  of  the  courses  offered  and 
of  the  graduation  requirements.  • 

That  the  library  be  further  developed  by  the  cre^ion  of  an  annual 
budget’for  the  purchase  of  new  books. 

That  more  local  residents  be  added  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
that  additional  authority  be  conferred  upon  this  body  b the  govern- 
ing of  the  collej^e.  ^ ‘ , 

\ 

COLORED  agricultural  AND  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

i ‘ ^ 

. Langsion,  0\l<i,  ' . 


Tlie  Co|ored  Agricultural  ahd  Normal  University  of  O0ahoma 
wa>  ostalyfished  by  an  act  of  Uio  Territorial  Legislature  of  Cfkiahoma 
in  IS07^  jlO  years  prior  to  the  admittance 'of  Uie  State  to  the  Union. 
In  the  act  founding  the  institution  it  was  defined  as  a school  for  the 
exclusive  instruction  of  colored  persons  in  the  art  of  teaching,  in 
conuno|h  school  and  higher  education,  and  in*  the  agricultural, 
mechaiiical,  and  industrial  arts. 

'Th$  institution  is  the  negro  land-grant  college  of  Oklahoma. At 
tho  tiime  that  Oklahoma  assun^  statehood,  100,000  |crea  of  publi.' 
lands  donated  by  the  Federal  Gfovemment,were  given  the  univeraity, 
and  one-third  of  a tenth  of  the  proceeds  from  rentals  on  the  school 
section  reservedj  by  Congress  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  its  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  w*as  allocated  to  the  college.  In  addition  the 
insfitution  receives  Federal  apphipriations  amounting. to  $6,000 
annually  under  the  Morrill  Act  an'd  $2,^00  under  the  Smith-Hughee 
Act.  * . 

[The  Coloi^  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  b governed  by  a 
board  of  regents  consbting  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  b the  State 
siiperintendent  oLpublic  instruction.  ^The  other  four  members  serve 
iLr  a terra  of  four  years  each,  one  being  appointed  annualhr  by  the 
^vemor  of, .the  State.  The  board  meets  once  a year  with  full  attend- 
ance  apd  b subj^t  to  call  for  special 'meeting.  ' Two  o(  the  regQ&te 


* ' Vv  ~ • ’ 

, 4S8  stravEAr  negro  colleger  and  oiirERsiTiEs 
"6  “hito  and  tliree  are  negrofs.  The  president  of  the  school  serves  a« 

a we  reg^t  on  the  board  bnt,has  no  voting  power. 

• of  odLattn  tL’“  ”TT*  * '*'”'■**  divisions 

, of  “““t'on,  trade  and  industries,  home  econotnics,  and  agriculture 

wacticetoscK^!  dementaiT  school  is  used  for  observation  and 
practice  teaching  Md  is  in  reahty  a branch  .of  the  college  division  of 

education.  Practice  teaching  is  else  done  in, .the  high'  school  to 
some  estent.  No  gradoate.  prof«isional.  or  other- Work  abov^ 

' ntotftf'.  The  high-schoil  mcliides 

■nJ..  ‘Tf  epeeiel^es  in  manual  training«nclud- 

Wgc^on^,  blacksmithing,  machine  shop;  auto  mechanics;  C'ng 
U lor^g.  laundermg,  and  other  industries.  The  principJVflh.; 
setonda^  school  is  a member  of  the  college  faculty,  as  fa  also  the  ' 
pnncipaf  of  the  elementaiy  school. 

th  Department  of  Education  has  fully  •accredited 

WOT-th.  bf  eerlihcates  issuiid  by  t^  State.  Jin  ' 

»hn*™t  !d  pT  I"-  ““  T * “ hy  tlie  Texas' State  Depart- 

^lo^T  ®“«  teceiving  full  credit  for  work  at  the 

.Col®rM  Agncultural  and  Normal  Univeisity,  and  the  other  onlv 
partial  credit.  Examinations  of  the  institution  are  conducted  an- 
. nua  y y agents  the  Slater  Fund  end  theOeneral  Education  Board 
■ For  the  year  1926-27  the  Colomd  Agritiltural  and  No^al  Uni- 
, varsity  enrolled  240  college  students,  189  secondary  students,  and  46 
- elementaiy  pupils.  Total  enrollment.  Iioth  collegiate  and  noncil- 
^patOf  amounted  to  47S.  With  a few  exceptions  the  student  body  is 
^ade  up  ol*  residents  of  the- State  of  Oklahoma.  The  mstituUon 
inducts  a summer  session  and  bad  recently  added  a department  of 
estension  and  correspondence.  Enrollment  in  the  sunjmer  ■-■■!-»  of 
the  college  in  1 926  totaled  43  students.  ■ • 

; ADMINISTRATION  ’ 

The  president  is  the  principal  administrative  officer  oTthe  Ihati- 
tn^n  and  has  a somewhat  free  hand  Ji  its  managemenL  • 

’ fimd.1l  ”“'*®'’  *‘8““®  budget  system, 

Ih^^nrlfi  ,P«»’'<ied  largely  in  a flexible  form,  m that 

' ‘‘■“"‘““•T  P®wer  in  their  dfabarsement.  ‘ The 

• president  comprises  a registrar,  sten'og- 

^ rapho^bookkeeper,  and  a number  of  other  employees.  The  busi-'-. 

inan.efficient  . 

offiST!*  “““““y 
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The  Stfttp  of  Okinhoma  has*  been  fairly  liberal  in  ita  support  of  the 
institution,  makiiiK  apprhpriations  both  for  annual  maintenance  and 
capital  outlays.  At  jts  last  session,  the  legislature  appropriated 
$150,000  for  liew  buildings  at  the  institution.  Supplemented  by  a 
donation  of  $50,000  made  by  the  General  EducatiOfir'  Boards  the 
university  now  has  a $200,000  building  fund  available  for  the  erection 
ol  new  structures  op  its  campus.  The  institution  has  no  productive 
■ endowment  and  depends  entirely  on  State  and  Federal  appropriations 
for  its  support,  outside  of  its  income  from  student  fees,  rental  of 
dormitories,  and  sales  services.  In  the  accompanying  table  is  given 
its  income  from  different  sources  during  the  past  fite  years. 

* • • * t 

Table -23. — Income 


Source 


Slate  appropriatloQS.... 

Federal  IppropiiatloDi r 

StudcDt  foes,  rent  and  board 
^alaa  and  aervioee 


TVHal 


1029-23 


lol.aoaoo 

Aooaoo 


ion,60aoo 


10B»-34 


994.00a  00 
Aooaoo 

30.74A  13 


1094-25 

^ ! 


103,500.00 

5,ooaoo 

37,060.05 

IL66 


14a  535. 13  I3a515.ai 

■ 


1025^96 


1106,030.00 
A 000. 00. 
34,727.00 
Lioa.00 


149,640.00 


1030-27 


<io7*moo 

Aooaoo 

5am.4o 

406.50 


loaoi&oo 


I ladudea  groaB  Income.  , 

' Figure!  for  1929-33  are  Inoomplele  on  auoQUUl  ot  reoordi  bclog  <katro7«d 
rncludlDg  Hmlib-I}ugbes  funds 

^ * 

Total  rev.^ue  from  all  'sources  In  1926-27  ainounted  to  $100,* 
016.90.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  institution  has  included 
' gross  receipts  from  board  and  rentals,  this  figure  does  not  represent  ^ 
ibe  actual  pet  educational  income  of  the  university.  Figuring  on  a 
basis  of  tbie  total  it  is  fouo,d,  however,  that  the  State  in  1926-27  pro* 
vided  61. *3  per  cent  of  the  total  income^.while  3.1  per  cent  was  derive^ 
from  Federal  appropriations,  35.4  per  cent  from  studept  fees,  rent,  , 
and  board,  and  0.3  per  cent  from  net  sales  and  services. 

A further  analysis  of  Table  23  shows  that  the. annual  income  of 
the  School  is  steadily  growing.  Destruction  of  the  records  by  fire 
,made  it  impossible  to  secure  a full  statement  of  the  revenues  of  the 
in^itution  for  1922-23.  Comparing  its  total  income  o(  1923-24 
with  that  of  1926-27,  a gam  of  13.7  per  cent  was  made  o^r  the  four 
years.  .Gross  receipts  fronv  student  fees,  rent,  and  board,  during 
this  period  increased  by  84  per  cent.  State  appropriations  by  3.2  per 
cent,  and  Federal  appropriations  remained  stationary.  There  was 
also  a aid  all  sum,  realized  from  net  sales  and  services  m 19^6-27,  no 
revenues  from  this  source  being  recorded  in  192^-24.  * 

Fees  of  the  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  are  limited* 
in  number.  Guidon  is  free  to  all  residents  of 'Oklahoma.  Out-of- 
Statd^udents  are  bh^ed  $10  per  year  for  tuitibn.  Fees  levied 
Against  students  id  attendance  at  the  inmtution  include  incidAitals, 

$3  p4r  year.; , medical  service,  li;,  nthle^,  lA  laboratoi^r  ioe,  |6.  v/; 
•T202e4'~$e*^— 80'*  ^ ^ - 
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The  charge  for  board,  domiitoiy,  and  faundry  amounts  to  114  per 
month,  which  ia  a low  charge  for  these  combined  serviced. 

The  system  of  student  accounting  in  vogue  at  the  institution  is  onij 
of  average  quality  and  is  incomplete  in  a number  of  details.  From 
the  list  of  blank  forms  submitted  by  the  registrar  to  the  survey  co-m- 
mittM,  the  certificate  t)f  recommendation  and  transcript  of  credits 
were  missing.  The  permanent  scholarship  card  is  a fair  record,  but 
it  is  believed  that  improvement*  could'  be  effected  in  it  through  the 
addition  of  more  detailed  information.  * The  teachei^s  class  card  is 
also  susceptible  of  improvement.  In  the  procedure  of  registration  of 
students,  insufiBcient  data  about  the  students  are  furnished  the 
teachers  to  whom  they  report.  The  institution  has  an  individual 
orientation  or^crilena  card  m use,  which  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion regording'each  student  and  is  a splendid  student  record  worthy  of 
imitation. 


The  institution  dwns  320  acres  of  land,  40  of  which  are  used  as  a 
campus  and  280  as- a farm  and  experimental  agricultural  grounds. 
^Value  of  the  land  is  estimated  at  $16,575,  phased  on  an  appraisal  made 
by  the  president  ip.  1924  and  subrnitted  to  the  State  Legislature  of 
Oklahoma.  There  ace  11  buildings  on  |phe  campus  and  farm,  valued 
at  $225,700,  containing  furnishings  and  equipment  valued  at  $16,733. 
The  total  value  of  the  entire  property,  including  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment,  amounts  to  $259,008. 

Of  the  H buildings  mqking  up  the  plant,  7 are  new  structiires, 
having  beea  erected  during  the  past  three  years,  but  they  are-' all 
small  in  sizd,  being  one  stoiy  in  height  with  two  exceptions — the 
pr^ident’s  home  and  a two-storyemen's  dormitory.  The  main  college* 
buildings  ar^der  structures  and  include  the  administration  building, 
built  in  1907,;  and  2 women’s  dormitorids,  constructed  in  1898,  In 
the  admmistration  building,  which  ia  three  stories  high,  are  located 
the  president’s  ^and  other  administrative  offices,  the  library  and'2 
laboratories.  One  women’s  dormitory,  four  stories  m height,  con-' 
tains  70  roomfe,  all  of  wlqch  are  used  for  dormitories  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  3 recitation  rooms.  The  second  women’s  dormitory  is  three 
stories  high  and  ^as  35  rooms,.  1 being  used  for  recitation  and  6 for  • 
other  purposes  an'd  the  remainder  for  living,  quarters  for  students. 
A men’s  domutprypontains  60  rooms  used  almost  entirely  as  quarters 
for  men  students.  The  other  academic  buildings  include  a tailor  shop 
containing  f recitation' room;  ind^trial  building  with  1 room  used  « 
for  recitation  and  3 for  laboratories;  home  economics' practice  cottage 
containing  6 rooms;  dairy  building  with  1 recitation  room  and  1 
laboratoiy  shop.  There  is  also  a one*etor^  gymnasium  and  *a  three* ' 
•toi7  hom^  containing  10  rooms.  * •, 

Adequate.ffre  protection  has  not  been  provided  the  womepls'donni*  ,■ 
lory  and  the  radn’e  dormitory  buildiagi.  No  fiiw  <sKepea  hare  been-.' 
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erected  on  any  of  these  structures.  The  board  of  t^tees,  however, 
bos  recently  made  an  urgent  recommepdation  that  fiinde  be  fumiabe^ 
ior  their  immediate  constryction.  Only  2 of  the  1 1 buildings  are  fire 
resisting,  and  no  insurance  is  carried  on  the  property,  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  having  a law  which  prohibits  insurance  on  public  property/ 

The  governor  of  tile  State  has  recently  recommended  an  amendment  . ' . 
permitting  State  institutions  to  carry  insurance  on  their  buildings  and 
equipment.  • / 

The  .buildings  and  grounds  present  a prepoasessing  appearance 

and  are  kept  generally  neat  and  orderly  except  in  the  case  of  the 
men's  dormitory,  where  a.n  improvement  as  to  cleanliness^  may  be 
made.  A superintendent  .is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  entire 
plant.  All  the  labor  bn  the  Campus  is  performed  by  students,  includ- 
ing repair  of  buildings;  operation  of  laundry,  shops,  boiler,  engine, 
water,  heating  and  lighting  system;  shoe  and  clothing  repair  work; 
milking;  care  and  feeing  of.atock;  poultry  raising;  preparation  and 
serving  of  food.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  form  work  is  also  done  by 
students,  as  well  as  the  gardening,  orcharding,  landscaping,-  and  ^ 
other  floriculture  about  the  grounds. 

The  college  aneb  preparatory  schools  are  kept  separate  and  distinot  * • 
only  as  regards  students,  who  are  not  permitted  to  attend  the  same 
lectures,  recitation,  and  laboratory  classes,  Finances  of  the  two  ^ 
departments  are  kept  in  the  «ame  accounts,  &nd  there  is  no  separate  , ' 
budget  either  for  the  college  or  secondary  school.  The  buildings  are 
also  iised  jointly  by  college, and  high-school  students.  Nine  college 
faculty  members  teach  in  the  preparatory  school,  in  additiomto  their 
college  duties.  As  indicated  previously,  the  State  law  establishing 
the  institution  provides  fbr  the  maintenance  of  a preparatory  as  well 
as  an  elemehtaiy  school.  * 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


The  academic  activities  of  the  ihstitution  are  oirly  fairly  well  pre* 
sented  in  its  catalogue.  While  the  courses  are  clearly  outlined  in 
most  cases,  the  grouping  of  college  studies  under  the  ^me  general 
captions  as  those  offered  in  the  secondai7  school  tends  to  detract 
from  the  college  program.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  dif- 
ferent curricula  offered  in  the  college:  •>  ^ ' 


Four-year  Uberal  arts  course,  leading  to  baobeTor  of  arte  or  baobelor  of  lolenoe 
degree.  • • 

Four-year  coum  In  eduoatloQ,  lea<dng  toAhe  bachelor  of  science  in  education. 
Two-year  course  to  educaM^on,  leading  to  a diploma  and  State  teachers'  eertlfioate. 
^Four-year  course  In  home  eoohomlca^  leading  to  bachelor  of  science  degree, 
‘Two-year  oouree  in  home  economics,  leading  to  diplqma  and  State  teaohe^^ 
oertifloate.  . ' • 

Four-year  course  ip  agifculture,  leading  to  bachelor  of  sdenep  degree. , * 

Four-year  course  In  mechanic  arte,  leading  to  bachelor  oLaoienoe.degrM,  / / 

A'xpune  In  piilitAiy  soitooe  ind  tactics  is  also  offend.  - 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

Applicants  ftfr  admission  to  the  coDege  must  present  certificates  of 
graduation . from  a high  school  fully  accredited  by  the  Oklahoma 
State  Department  of  Education  or  credentials  from  secondary  schoob 
• of  equal  standing  in  outside  States.  Candidates  unable  to.  present 
such  certificates  must  stand  a college  entrance  e.xamination  before 
being  accepted,  Fifteen  junits  of  preparatory  credits  *are  required  fop 
entrance,  seven  being  proscribed,  as  fallows:  Fivp  in  English',  one  in 
algebra,  and  one  in  plane  geometry.  * 

In  l92fi-27,  there  wore  134  students  admitted  to  the  college.  „ The 
records  of  tEe  institution  show  that  103  presented  acceptable  creden- 
tials, 19  were  compelled  to  stand  the  college  entrance  examinations. 
Methods  by  which  tbo  remaining  12  students  obtained  admis^on  to 
the  college  were  not  explained.  ' ' 

Stud^ts  with  a mAximum  of  one  conditioned  subject  are  permit- 
ted to  enter,  but  the  condition  mu-st  be  removed’ by  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  The  number  of  conditioned  stud«nts  enrolled  in  the  fresh- 
men class  for  thq  paqt  five  years  included  one  in  1925-26  and  five  in 
1 926-27.  ^ None  ;wore  enrolled  in  the  three  provious’i  years.  Special 
^ students  attending  the  institution,  include  those  not  pursuing  courses 
lading  to  a degree.  Not  a great  many  are  enrolled,  the  records  show- 
ing ten  in  .1922-23,  six  in’  1923-24,  fdur  in  1924-25,  five  in  1925-26, 
and  two  in  1926-27^  ^ , 

‘ GRADUATION  l^QUlREMENTS 


I *. 

L-. 

^ <'■ 

• ,1 


Candidates  for  a degree^  in  the  college  must  compiete  180  tepn 
hours  of  credit  (120  semester  hours) -in  addition  to  six  term  hours 
(4  semester  hours)  in  physical  education. 

In  the  outlines  of  prescribed  studio  necessary  fol*  graduation  in 
the  different  courses,  cdntraiTictory  statements  appear  in  the  cata- 
logue. A genorid  paragraph  provides  that  all  students,  regardless  of 
the  courees  they  are  pursuing,  in  the  coflege,  must  earn  a total  of  95 
credits  in  the  following  basic  studies:  Fifteen^redits  in  English,  15 
in  chemistry  or  pfcysics,  lO'in  economic  or  sociblogy,  10  tn  education,' 
16*  in  history,  10  in  modem  languages,  IQ  in  physiology,  and  10  in 
psychology  and  ethics. . * ^ . 

Another  section  of  the  catalogue  relating  to  the  work  required 
secure  the  Uberal  arts  degrees  gives  a much  smaller  number  of 
scribed  subjects.  'For  the  bachelor  of  arte  degree,  it  is  stated  in  this 
part  of  the  text,  only  12  cre(^*must  be  earned  in  English,  9 in  his- 
toiy,  9 in  foreign  language,  wd  9 in  mathematics  or  science,  with  36* 
credits  in  a major  and  36  in  two  minors  selected  fronv  ancient  lan- 
guages, modem  languages,  English,  histoiy,  mathematics,  and  science. 
-To-obtain  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  the  prescriptiqp  comprises 


the  samc'list  of  subjects,  with  tho  majorand  two  minore  select^  from 
lilt  Bcitnee  g^up  of  atudieo^  * ^ t 
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With  regard  to  the  course  id  education  leading-  to  the  bachelor  of 
Bcieiice  degree  in  education,  a similar  inconsistency  is  found. ^ The  • 
prescribed  credits  in. English,  psychology  and  ethics,  and  physiolo^ 
contained  in  the’  outline  of  <fliis  couis6  are  less  thap,  thoM  given  in 
the  general  requirements  Tor  all  the  bourses  in  the'  college.  The 
quirementa  as  presented  In  this  outline  include  prescribed  credits  in 
the  following  subjects  t Twejity-threo  credits  in  education,  9 in  Eng-  ^ 
lish,  9 in  psychology^^4fl  In; mathematics,  24  in  social  science,  18  in 
biology  and.  chemisi^/9  m app^ulture,  9 in  practical  arts,  6 in  physi- 
cal education,  and  3 in  public  sc^ol  music ;^the  renaming  crndits 
being  elective  in  major  and  min^dr  concentrations.  Q ' 

Prescripjtions  in  the  other  four-year  courses* also >fail  to  confonn  to 
.the  general  graduation  rqquireitfents.  The  180  term  hours  6f  credit 
in  the  agriculture  course  lending  to  the  bachelor  of  science  in  agri- 
culture comprise  th,e  following  prescribed  subjects,^  Fifty-seven 
credits  in  agriculture,  18  in  English,  24  in  science,  18  in  Dsj^hology, 
24  in  social  scichce,  24  in  odiication,  3 in  physical  educatioV  The  re- 
nmin^dcr  ^ electiye. , In  the  homfe-economics  coujsfe  no  delate  pre- 
.scriplion  of  work  is  given,  but  a suggested  quthne  includes^  ierm 
hours  of  credit  in  home  economics,  12  in  English,  in  ^ie^^,  6 in 
social  science, -6  in  psychology,  12  in  education,  with  the  remaining 
subjects  elective.  The  mechanic-art»'  curriculum  leading*  (J>  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  consists  of  prescribed  courses  in  consulting 
engineering,  contracting  engineering,  heat,  steam  ^d  electric  eng^- 
jiecring,  and  automechanics  and  machine-shop  superintendenoy. 

Id  the  two-year  course  in  teacher  training  leading  to  a diploma  and 
State, teachers’  certificate,  90  term  hdurs  of  credit  are  required  with 
17  credits  prescribed,  in  ed.ucq^ioh,  9 in  English,  9 in  psychology^,  12 
.in  social  science,  .2  in  agriculture,  8 in  home  economics,  4 in  public . 
school  music,  and  4 in  physical  education.  The  two-year  coui^  in  ‘ 
home  Bcouoyiics  includes  largely  the  subjects  required  in  the  te&cher* 
training  course,  with^lectiveS  in-hoibe  economics.  , 

* ‘ ‘ ENROLLMENT  AND  DEGREES' 

College  enrollment 'in  the  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Uni- 
versity bos  increased  rapidly  during  the  P^t  five  years.' 

* • 

Table  24. — Total  collegia^  mroUmvnt 
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Between  1922-^23  and  1926-27,  attendance  in  the,,ooil9go  has  ad;, 
vanced  from  117  to  240  studepts,  a gain  of  123  studentsror  1054 
.per  cent.  The. average  annual  increaso  ov^Jjus  pofiyd  tunountg'iio 
approyjjmntely  924tndente. 
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Tabljd  26,— CiMege  cf  liberal  arts 
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uj  Aauiu.Ao,  lew  s(4]aenLs  are  pursuing  the  courses 
o^ered  in  the  liberal  arts  coUege  leading  to  th6  bachelor  of  arts  and 

• 8pience  degrees.  ^ Enrollment  in  these  courses  represents  only  8.2 
per  cent  of\the  to.tal  collegiatd  enrollment.  A <k>nsiderable  increase 
in  the'  numbeb.  of  students  in  this  division,  however^  has  occurred 

^ during  the  l^t’^five  years,  indicating  increased  interest  on  the  part 

• * of  . the  institution’s  constituency 'in  securing  a liberal  arts  education. 

• Because  of  the  paut^ty  of  students,  particularly  between  J922-23 
and  1924-26;  figures  !m  mortality  between  the  different,  classes  are 
of  little  interest. 
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piupvinwu  ui  biM)  Du^^e  enroupient  is  included  in  the 
education  division.  In  1926-27  its 'Registration  coiAprised  70.8,  per 
cent  of  the  ^taJ  number  of  resiJfab-  collegiate  students.  This 
division  has  also  showed  a gain  in  sfutiontsafor'^^he  past  five-year 
penod  ^ounting  to  67wper  cent.  an 'examination  61  Table  2fi, 
it  is  noticeable  that  only  ^ small  number  of  the  students  taking*  the* 
education,  course  have  retrimned  to  ^plete  the  fous^ycar  courae.. 
and  receive  a degree,  most  of  them  1 Jjjdg  the  college  at  the  end  of 
.4heir  second  year's  Work*  order  to  secure  the  State  teachers'  normal 
certificate.  The  result  fs  that  an  extremely  heavy  mortality  has 
been  recorded  m this  division.  In  the  case  of  the  1922’^a  freshman 
. class,  its  loss  'of  students  amounted  to  ,89.1  per  cent  by  the.  timeNi-^ 
had  become  thh  senior  class  of  1926-26.  !The  freshman  class  of 
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Considering  that  agriculture  is  an  important  industiy  in  Oklahoma 
and  that  the  institution  offers  a well-balanced  and  effective  curric- 
ulum, a ratfeer  smiJl  number  of  students  are  pursuing  the  agricultural 
courses.  *In  1926-27  there  were  21  students  enrolled  in  thfs  division,  ' 
•'of  whom  10  were,  freshmen.  The  fact  that  approximately^  one-half^ 
the  enrollment  for  (his  year  consisted  of  new  students  lends  an  encotr^ 
^ing  aspect  to  the  situation  and  indicates  that  greater  interest  • b- 
being  manifested-  in  this  type  of  work.  Mortality  has  not  been  heavy 
in  the  recent  classes,  the  percentage  of  student  loss  of  the  1923-^ 
freshman  class  being  40  per  cent  on  reaching  the  -senior  year  of  192^ 
•27,  while  the  freshman  class  of  ft24-25  showed  no  loss  jn  students  up 
|to  its  sophomore  year  in  1926-27.  - 

' Tab  LB  2e. — Divition  of  mechanic  wrii 


’ , A study  of  Table  28  shows  so  few  students  in  the  advanced  class^ 
in'  giechanic  'arts  that  it  is  -questionable  whether  the  institution  b 
justihed  in  continuing  the  maintenance  of  this  division.  'In  the  year 
1926-27, 9tfly  three  students  Were  registered  m the  sophomore,  junior, 
and’ senior  classea.  Only  four  students  have  been  graduated  during 
the  past  five  yehrs,  and  the’ mortality  rate  b so  heavy  between  the 
1024-J^5'and  1925-26  freshman,  sophonlore,- and  junior .claasos  that 
the  results  obtained  do  not  seem  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  energy 

•expended.  . , ’ ^ ^ 

».  ■ " Ta^le  i9,-^lXtiHon  ef  home  eeotio^ce  ' . 
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, i As  disclosed  by  Table  29, -en^llinent  in  the  hphiie  ecotibmios  division  ’■ 
vis' confined  to  two-year  courses,  ho- stifdents  ^purstting  the  four-year  „ 
‘ course  leading  to  the  bacfiplor  of- science  degrm.  Thp.numbei*  of^'^ 
home-econoinics  ' students  hits  not  shown  lar^  increase  duripg  the.^^ 
past'lour  years,' but  that  Che  wo>rk  in  tins  di  virion  Is  exmring  . interest 
is  evidenc^  by.  the  smell  mortality  betwri^  clisaesi : - , V;;.  ; 
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• V 

. « DECREES  CkANTED 

* 

‘ number  of  dogroes  in  course  has  been  granted 

by  the  Colored  Agncultural  and  Normal  Univereity  of  Oklahomn 
dunng  the  past  6ve  y^  considering  the  size  of  its  enrollment. 
lotaJ  graduations  with  degrees  between  1921-22  and  1925-*>e 
^oimted  to  1 1 Sii  were  bechelor  of  science  degrees  in  agiicultule 
and  eve  bachelor  of  science  degrees  in  education;  one  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  agriculture  being  granted  in  1923^24,  four  in  1924-25  ‘ 
r and  one  m *2^5-26;  two  bachelor  of  science  degrees  in  education  being 
granted  m rt24-26  md  three  in  1925-26.  No  deCTees  in  the  lil^ 

"fk  ' T As  compared 

wth  the  number  of  college  students  entering  the  institution  in  the 

last  6ve  years,  which  totaled  498  students,  only  2.2  per  rent  re- 
main^ to  seciffe  degreys.  No  honpraiy  degrees  have  been  Ranted  - 
by  the  univdi^ity  within  the  past  five  years. 

FACULTY  ^ 

. The  college  faculty  of  the  Oklahoma  Colored  Agricultural  and 
^rmal  Univereity  19  made  up  of  20  membem.  The  ^taff  includes  - 
afdeim,  9 professoW,  6 associate  professors,  and  4 instructors.  Nine 
members  of  the  college  faculty  were  found  teacting  high-school 
dMsea  m addition  to  their  coUege  duties.  The  entire  staff  is  negro 
The  coUege  8 academic  work  comprises  nine  departments  of  instruc- 

■ *•  P®®  of  teachers  are  as  foUows ; 

EducaUoff,  mth  3 profeswrs,  1 associate  professor  and  2 instruc^re; 

English  with  1 proWr;  .science  with  1 professor  and  1 associate 
pro  esaor;  ma^ematicf  with  1 lU'ofessor;  social  science  \vith  1*  oro- 
feesor;  apiculture,  1 profdhsor  and  3 associate  professom;  home  wo- 
nomics,  1 professor  and  1 associate  professor;  mechanic  .Arts,  1 pro- 
fessor and  1 mitnictor;  and  musjc,  1 professor. 

At  the  tune  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  TOimnit tee,  the  faculty- was 
being  recon^tnicted^five  old  teachers  being  supplanted  by  now  ones, 
rhb  staff  appeared  efficiently  organized  with  the  teaching  tasks 
fairly  w^  distnbuted.  No  members  were  being  assigned  work 
^ outode  of  the  dep^tment  of  instruction  to  which  they,  belonged 
a^d,  except  for  the  practice  of  having  coUege  Aeachers  give  instnic- 
onyln  htf  secondary  school,  the  entire  organization  wais  operating 
on  » modern  coUege  baeie.  The  dean  teaches  no  dasees,  hie  duties 
being  conBned  to  the  adminiatraUon  and  enperviaion  of  the  academitf 
functioQs  of  the  coUege...  ' ‘ 

, The  training  of  the  sfififflM  not  of  the  high  order  that  would  be 
OTdia^y  ejected  of  a State-supported  instiffl^ion  of  the  t^e  of 

The.faott^ttbe  , 

mititutlon  is  thh  negro  land-grant  college  of  Oklahoma  would  lllso 

• '.a-  - '•/  . * A . • V ' 
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leftd  to  the  presumptlpn  thatithe  qualUicatione  of  the  teaching  staff 
would  be  high.  In  furnishing  information  regarding  the  training  of 
the  faculty  the  institution  submitted  several  lists  in  which  there  was 
>a  considerably  conflict  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  teachers  were 
to  be  released  at  theefld  of  the  1926-27  term  and  supplanted  by  new 
staff  .members.  No  data  were  provided  on  the  qualifications  of  two 
instructors  in  the  college.  In  the  following  table  is  given'the  train- 
ing of  the  staff  employed  at  the  time  x>l  the  visit  of  the  survey  com- 
mittee: ^ • 

Table  30. — Training  of  the  teaching  ttaff 
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As  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  Tabl^  30,  of  the  20.  members 
of  the  oolloge  teaching  staff,  4 have  no  undergraduate  de^eea.  Only 
2 members  have  obtained  their  master  degrees.  The  tAbloialso  shows 
^that  of  the  remaining'  18  only  2 teachers  in  the  college  have  done 
^graduate  work.  In  q^hor  words,  75  per  cent  of  the  staff  is  without- 
.graduate  training  and  U making  no  effort  .to  acquire  it.  ' 0 

Within  the  past  four  yeai^s  there  has  been  a complete  turnover  of 
the  college  faculty,  20 'new  membms  beiftg  employed  during  this 
period.  As  previously 'stated,  further  changes  in  ita  personnOl  are 
also  being  made  with  the  opening  of  the  1927-28  term.  The  7 mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  have  served  ai  long  as  four.yeait  at  the  insti- 
tution include  the  dean',  the  professor  of  education,  the  professor  in 
English,  the  associate  profeasor  in  sciefice,  ihe^  associate  professor 
in  agpoulture,  the  aaaociato.  professor  In  home'eoonomics,  an  inatnio- 
tor  in'  dravHng  and  another  in  bonie  jsconomios.  Members  of  the 
faculty  are  fairly  well  paid.  The  dean  of  the*  college  receives  an  - 
annual  salary  of  S2,1Q0,  four  teachers  $2,000,  two  f 1,700,  two  11,601^ 
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oiio'll,500;  gevon  11,400,  one  11,350,  one  11,280,  and  one  $1,200. 
Sa!ariee  of  professors  range  f«>m  $1,260  $2,000,  associate  profes- 

aoi?  from  .$1,200  to  $1,700,  and  instructors  from  $1,200  to  $1,400. 

* The  president  receives  a cash  salary  of  $4,000  annually.  No  per- 
quisitee  are  allowed  the  teaching  staff. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  9 of  the  college  teachers  give  instruction 
m the  high  school,  the  teaching  loads  of  the  staff  are  not  as  excessive 
as  might  be  expected  imder  the  circumstances.  An  oxa^nation  of 
the  student  clock<^hour*loads  of  the  various  faculty  members  shows  4 
teachers  with  joads  of  less  than  100  student  clock  hours;'  4 between 
101  and  200  hours;  3 between  201  and  300  hours;  4 between  401  and* 
600  houc^*  1 between  501  and  6Q0  hours;  and  1 l^tweeh  701  and  800 
houn.  An  analysis  of  these  Bgures  indicates  tliat  68.4  per  cent  of 
the  stuff  have  student  clock-hour  loads  less  than  300  hours  per  week, 
/ while  31.6  per  cent  have  loads  greater  than  4p6  houre  per  .week! 

• Those  with  loads  of  more  than  400  student  clock  hours  per  week 
all  teach  ‘high-school  classes  in  addition  to  their  college  work“,  with 
the  exception  of  one  with  a load  ranging  between  701  and  800  hours. 
This  tescheV  is  the  prof^sor  of  education,  whose  bunlen  is  so  heavy 
that  imnxediale  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  it.  * 

A further  study  of  the  teaching  schedules  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
houre  of  teaching  per  week  of  some  of  the  instructors  are  excessive. 
Of  the  total  staff,  one  member  teaches  6 hours  per  week,  one  7 hours, 
one  8 hours,  one>10  hours,  two  II  hqurs,  five  12  hours,  one  14  hours, 
cme  16  homv^  two  17  hours,  one  fl  hours,  two  23  hours,  and  one  28 
hours.  Thus  6 teachers  have  loads  in  excess  of  16  hours.  A revision 
oT  the  teaching  schedules  oY  staff  niombers'is  desirable. 

Afthough.52  of*  the  71  classes  organized  in  the  college  in  1926-27 
Contained  leas  than  30  studente,  a considerable  number  of  the  re- 
’mainder  werq  large  in  size*,  ranging  from  41  to  100  students.  ’ The 
. classes  with  thedr  sizes  follow:  1?  classes  .with  less  than  5 students, 
26  from  6 to  10  students,  II  from  li  to  20  students,  3 from  21  to  30 
I students,  8 from  ^l^to  40  students,  5 from  41  to  50  students,  3 from 
61  to  60  students,  1 from  61  to  70  students,  1 from  71  to  80  students, 

I 1 from  91  to  100  students.  Of  the  larger  classes  there  wer«  three  in 
education  with  from  52  to  54  students,  and  two  in  English,  one  of 
which  contamed  62  and  the  other  96  students.  To  obtain  e^j^ctive 
results  these  unwieldy  classes  should  )>e  subdivided  and  additional  ’ 
instructors  assigned  to  the  departmente  of  English  and  education. 

, * EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 


institution*B  library  is  lumted  fii  size  and  poorly  housed.  It 
**  oon^ns  2,798  volumes.  , A', genuine  effort  w being  made  by  the  ad-  ^ 
^ ministration,  however,  to  biuld  up  the  library  and  ijlnce  it  on  o cn!-V^ 
I leifC.  footing.  With  the  construction  of  a new  agriculture  building 
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on  tho  rarppus,  new  qu^irters  arc  to  be  provided  sufficient  to  meet  the. 
needs  of  n modem  college  library.  ’ In  the  accompkn3ring  table  are 
given  the  annual  expenditures  for  library  purposes  for  the  past  four 
years.  . * *|  ' ' 

Tablb  il. — Library  ttptnditurm  ] 


litm 

* \m-2i 

L. 

1031-15 

1025-10 

itM-r 
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080  . SS 
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m7.io 
ifiii 
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U 100.00 

1827.00 

iai5 

HUppllM  , ........ 

30117 
WO  00 

SAlATittl 

UicXLOO 

Total __ 

,1,777.70 

2.006.70 

t,ia0i 

A full-time  librarian  is  employed,  who  is  studying  at  Hampton 
lns(ituto  on  a SGOO  scholarship  donated  by  the  General^  Elducation 
Board.  One  student  a<;sistant  is  also  employed  in  the  library. 

The  scientiHc  laboratories  should  l>edron8iderabIy  expanded  if  the 
highest  grade  of  college  work  is  to  bo  dene  in  the  science  department 
of  the  institution.  While  the  biology  and  physics  laboratoriee  have 
fair  oiiiount  of  equipment,  the  chcmistiy  laboratory  is  lacking  in 
both  equipment  and  supplies.  At  the  time  of  visit  of  the  survey- 
committee  the  administration  announced  that  tne  college  is  planning 
to  expend  $10,000  to  reequip  the  laboratories.  Thdy  are  to  be  moved 
also  to  the  now  agricultural  building,  when  it  is  completed.  , Annual 
expenditures  for  equipment  in  the  course  of  the  lostfour  yjeais  delude 
.5750  in  biology  in  1925^26;  $31  in  1924-25  and  $rt9  in|  1925-26  in 
ehomistiy;  $727  in  physics  in  1925-26,  and  $750  in  Jbth^  sciences  in 
1925-20.  Purchase  of  supplies  for  the  diilerent  l^oi^tories  during 
this  period  are  as  follows;  $217  in>  1923-24  and  fSl4  in  1924-26  in 
‘biology,  $24  in  1923-24  and  $99  in  1924-25  in  chemi^ry;  and  $105 
in  1923-24  and  $450  in  1924-26  in  physics.  The  present  estimated 
value  of  the  scientific  equipment  is  $1,200  in  biology,  $350  in  chem- 
istry, $1,375  in  physics,  and  $750  in  othbr  sciences. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVtitES 

. 4 . * . ' 

Athletic  activities  at  the  institution  ‘sre  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  faculty.  A director  of  athletics  has  general  supervision 'over 
all  athletics.  He  is  the  professor  of  English  in  the  college.  ^ Other 
members  of  the  faculty  are  utilized  in  managing  the  athletic  activitiee. 
The  c6ach  of  the  different  teams  is  ^he  professor  of  science,  wh^ 
the  assistant  coach  is  the  director  of  the  mechanic  arts  department 
in  the  college.  There  is  also  a teacher  of  women'b  athletics,  and  Ihe 
secretary  of  tlie  university  participates  in  the  administration  of. 
athletic  activities.  The  Colored  Agriculturel  and  Normal  Univei^ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  is  a member  of  the  Midwest  Athletic  Conferenos. 
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'ai^®  orgwiAed  at  the  coiioge,  the  Delta  Gainn  a | 

Alpha,  which  waa  started  during  the  school  term  of  1926-27.  Otlur  i 
extracurriciili^  activities  include  men's  and  women’s  clubs,  two  lil- 
ei^  societies,  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  glee  clu>,  and  Mo*art 
choi^al.society,  all  of  which  are  supervised  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

CONCLUSIONS  “ I 

The  survey  committee  finds  that  the  Colored  Agricultural  and 
^orraal  University  of  Oklahoma  is  developing  rapidiv  into  a high 
typo  ef  negro  land-grant  college. 

The  institution  is  being  udsely  administered.  Its  financial  alTaira 
^ in  good  shape.  In  the  academic  department  the  meAibers  of 
the  facidty,  although  lacking  in  training  in  soii>  respects,  were- 
found  displaying  a lively  interest  in  their  work  and  making  a con- 
Mieptious  effort  to  achieve  the  moat  effective  results.  The  steady 
increase  in  enrollment  in  the  college  presages  greater  e.xpansion  of 
‘-the  institution  in  the  future.  From  the  facts  developed  in  this 
report,  the  survey  committee  makes  the  following  suggestions  and 
recommendations:  < 

• That  the  college  and  high-eohool  faculties  be  completely  segregated. 

That  the  catalogue  be  rewrilten  with  a view  of  separating  the 
coUego  and  higb'^hool  curricula  and  of  removing  contradictory 
statements  with  regard  to  graduation  requiromonta. 

That  the  training  of  the  present  college  faculty  be  improved 
arranging  for  its  morobere  to  pursue  graduate  work. 

That  the  institution  discontinue  the  practice  of  having^nombora 
of  the  toachiifl^  staff  perform  the  duties  of  athleti>^4ireclor,  coach, 
and  assistant  coach,  and  that  a full-tiine  inatroetbr  bo  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

That  provision  be  made  at  once  fm^fii^capos  on  the  dormitories. 

That  the  term  "univereity  ” of  the  title  of  the  institution 

bo  eliminated  and  that  itepaiiie  be  changed  to  th6  Colored  Agricul- 
tural and  Normal  pollej^of  Oklahoma.  . 
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Provision  of  n^gro  higher  education  in  Missouri  is  liiniteV,  and  oppor- 
tunity, exists  for  expuiiiAon.  Lincoln  University,  oentrallj  located  at 
JfiTerson  City,  is  the  only  institution  in  the  State  included  in  the 
survey.  * 

Missouri’s  negro  population,  which  totals  195,200,  is  not  large  as 
compared  with  othefStates.  Negro  youths  receiving  college  train- 
ing at  this  institution  number  181,  so  that  the  proportion  of  college 
students  to  population  is  artproximately  9 students  for  every  10,000 
^ inhabitants.  'One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  sm{^l  number 
uing  higher  learning  |s  the  general  deficien<;y  in  secon<fary 
tional  facilities  for  negroes  in  the  State.-  •• 

Enrollment  of  negroes  in  high  schools  pf  MissouH  is  reported  at 

S'  88T  (1920),  or  at  the  rate  of  45  per  10,000  negro  population. 

I is  in  contrast  to  the  proportion  of  the  Stale's  white  population, 
.tf  which  334  out  of  each  10,000  are  attending  preparatory  schools, 
'fhe  other  Sirfithera  States,  with  throe  exceptions,  have  a larger  per- 
centage of  their  negro  populations  enrolled  in  Wlgh  schools  than 
Missouri.*  - 4 

The  Missouri  State  Department  of  Education  includes  this  college 
in  its  list  of  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Its  graduates 
aro  granted  State  teachers’  certih)ba^  under  the  rating  given  it  by 
the  department.  Missouri  for  the  biennium  of'  1925-26  Expended 
$209,850  for  higher  education  of  negroes.  , . * 

• , i # 

LINCOLN  UNfyERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

t 

Jttffmon  Cily^  Mo, 

• 

lincdln  University  of  Missouri  was  originally  organized  bs  a private 
project  under  the  title  of  Lincoln  Institute.  It  was  among  the  first 
educational  institutions  named  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  initial  idea  . 
for  the  establishment  of  the  school  was  conceived  around  the  camp- 
fires of  the  Sixty-second  United  States  Colored  Infantry  while  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  McIntosh,  Tex.,  in  the  days  foUowing-the  Civil  War. 
^veral  officers  of  the  regiment  formed  a committee  for  the  solicita- , 
tion  of  . funds  to  finance  a negro  school,  and  in  1866  it  was  opened  at 
Jefferson  City.  i^ter  being  inoorpora^. 
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Eleveo  ye^rs  later,  1879,  the  property^  was’  transferred  to  the 
^ . State  of  Missouri,  and  from  that  time  has  been  operated  as  a State 
. institution.’  * By  different  legislative  enactments  the  school  vvas  made 
a normal  school  and  a tfeachers’  ooUege  and  later  converted  into  the 
Negro  Land-Grant  Golibge,  of  Missouri  by 'the  establishment  of 
industrial,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  economtps  departments.  In  1921 
the  official  title  of  tlie  inst^ilution  changed  to  Lincoln  University 
by  an  act  of  therMissouri  General  Assembly. 

Lincoln  University  is  governed  by  a board  of  seven  curators,  one  of 
whbm  is  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  serving  ox 
officio.  The  other  six  serve  for  a term  of  three  years  each,  two  being 
appointed  eveQr  biennium  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  State  senate.  The  present  board  included  three  white 
men  and  three  negroes.  It  meets  twice  a year,  aad  its  offl^rs  con- 
aiat  of  a president,  vice  president,  secre'tatTi  and  treasurer.  An 
executive  committee,  headed  by  a ciiairman,  is  the  principal  sub- 
division of  the  board  of  ciirntors,  with  Authority  to  act  on  emorgoncy 
matters  in  connection  with  the  school’s  operation. 

As  at  present  organised,  Lincoln  University  comprise  a liberal 
arts  collog»  and  a secondary  school.  The  Missouri  Stale  Qeparl- 
ment  of  Education  has  fully  accredited  the  iostiiiition,  granting 
State,  teachers’  certificates  to  its  graduates.  In  1926  and  1927  the 
North  Ceptral  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secendary  Schools  con- 
ducted examinations  of  Lincoln  Universiry,'and  as  a result  accroditbd 
three  y^ears,of  the  teacher-training  work  as  standard. 

A number  of  graduates  of  the  college  have  been  accepted  at  graduate 
schools  of  recogmxe^jijriversitiee,  in  some -instances  receiving  full 
credit  and  in  others  partial  credit  for  their  work  at  Lincoln  University, 
Of  th^e^  three^raduating  with  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  were  granted 
a similar  degrA  after  a semester’s  work,  two  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  and  the  t^rd  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Fojjr  other  students 
‘after  completingYwo  years  work  wore  admitted  to  the  Universities 
of  Illinois,  Nebr^ka,  Iowa,  and  ^loward  with  advanced  standing. 

^ Another  student  having  60  semester  houra’  credit  was  allowed 

66  semester  Kqure  whence  applied  for  admission  to  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

In  1926/^,  Lincoln  University  enrolled  181  college  students,’ and 
164  preparatory  students,  a ‘total  of  345.  The  student  body  is 
/ divided  evenly  between  boya  and  ^rls.  . A summer  school  of  college 
and  high-school  ^de  is  conducted  annually.  The  1926  aesaton 
enrollod  99  students,  of  whISm  80  were  doing  college  work. 

f ' ' ADMimSTRATlON 


( The  State  of  Missouri  appropriates  an  average' of  1 106,000  annually 
^ for  the  liiaiateaanoo  costs  oj^  yncoln  Uniyorsity.  It  also  has  made 


I 

r 

■ppropriaitions  for  capital  outlays,  two  new  bui^^ngs,  a power  plant 

a^d  equipment  having  been  erected  at^  public  expense  during  recent 

years.  As  the  ne^ro  land-grant  college  of  Missouij,  the  institution 

is  the  recipient  of  Federal  funds  under  the  Morrill  Act,  .the  annual 

amount  being  13,125.  In  the  accompanying  table  is  given  the  yearfy 

income  received  from'  different  sources  during  the  past  6ve  .yeare 

to  defray  the  expenses  of  both  the  college  arid  propara*toiy  school 

conducted  by  the  institution:  « 

\ \ 

Table  1. — Income 

( 


\ 


>• 


Bourcei 

p 

1022-23 

1023-24 

1034-36 

1026-20 

1020-37' 

Stnto  »ppros%itioDi 

Federal  aDpropriatloru 

SlUdfiflt  r.  . ... 

IlMOOO^ 

3.13*001 

A Utl  ‘Jll 

li^MZ38 
1 a.  13»  OU 

IV  A>h\  ni 

$103,3^09 

3,12^00 

5,goo.M 

M61M) 

00 

iioo,*vxroo 

3.125.00 
7,0^.  40 
220.40 
33.8V7.00 

1*3112,  ooa  00 

3^125.00 
7,S20.33 
133.40 
35.  ^.00 

Sales  and  ser7lcM 

Gross  board  and  room  rovooaaa.«»_ 

• ^ 

Total*..  i ---  . ...  . 

£_ 

137  00  1 237.61 

32,W85.0Q'  3ir»H70 

m 

187,  m S3 

147, 101 M 

100,838.80 

168,077.05 

In.l926»:27  the  total  reyenue|  of  the  institution  were  1158,077 .65; 
of  which  the  State  contrilwted  70.8  *per  cent.  The 'remaining^ 29.2 
per  cent  came  from  gross  receipts  distributed  as  follows:  Board  and 
reiiwls,  22.3  per  cent;  'student  fees,’  4.9  per  cent;  Federal  ppf»ropri-' 
ations,  1.9  per  cent;  and  sales  ^d  services,  0.1  per  cent.-’  Between 
1922-23  Mid  1926-27  the  income  of  the  institution  has  declns^  by 
529,652.70,  a decrease. of  15.7.  This  is  believed  to  bo  due,  wwevej', 

(o  the  fact  that  the  revenues  6f  1 §22-23  were  enhanced  by' an  item 
fqr  capital  investment. . State  appropriations  over' this  period  feU  off 
23.2  per  cent,  •while  Federal  appropriations  and  income  from  sales 
and  services  remained  practically  stationary.  A large  advance,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  student  fees,  the  gain^being  42  per  ceHt,  emd  gross 
receipts  from  bofi'd  end  rentals  incre^ed  by  0.6  per  cent.  The 
college  has  no  productive  endowment.’  ^ 

• The  institution  in  submitting  fig))i;ds  of  its  sources  of  financial  sup-' 
port  included  gross  nqnec  iicatiDhal'  revenues,  which  has  resulted  in 
augmenting  its  total  income  by  approximately  $32,000  annually. 
These  comprise  receipts  from  board,  rentals,  bookstore  sales  and  serv-" 
ices,  and  other  similar  activities.'  Not  revenues  from  these  sources  . 
were  as  follows:  $1,140  in  1922-23,  $1,984  in  1923-24,  $219  in  1924- 
25,  $507  in  1925-26,  and  $F,902  in  1926-27.  ^ - . - 
The  charge  fdr  boaid  at  Lincoin  University  is*  414  per  month  and 
for  rent  $20  per  semester  to  men  students  and  $16  to'womed^tudents. 
Tuition  to  residents  of  Mis^uri  is*  free  and  to  nonresidents  of  the 
S^ate,  $20  per  year.  Fees  of  the  college  include  incidtntala,  $10  « 
annually;  athletic  fee,  $6;  and'ifiedicnl  fee,  $2.  Opportunities  fora 
limited  number  of  students  to  work  out  part  of  their  expens^  pn  the  • 
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• campus  are  offered  and  considerable  ^ployment  is  aim  available  in 
Jefferson  Gty. '' 

The  business  affairs  of  the  college  are  efficiently  managed  and 
under  the  ffirect  supervision  of  the  president.  He  is  aided  by  a busi- 
ness  committee  of  the  faculty,  a secretary,  purchasing  agent,  manager 
of  the  boarding  department,  matron  of  the  dicing  room,  and  other 
employees.  Accounts  of  the  institution  are  e.xaminod  annually  by 
. State  officials.  The  college  has  no  treasurer,  the  registrar  performing 
this  work  as  well  as  that?  wf  purchasing  agent.  With  an  asswtanfc 
^ registrar  largely  in  charge  of  student  accounting,  the  student  records 
are  in  first-rate  shape  and  well  kept.  ^ • 

A siwcial  effort  is  made  by  the  registrar  to  oHfaln  full  information 
regarding  prospective  students  prior  to  their  acceptance,  a number 
of  forms  being  used  for  tl^s  purpose.  An  e.xamination  of  the  high- 
. Bchopl  certificates  and  the  permanent' student  records  shows  that  they' 
both  contain  all  essential  matter,  but  no  forms  were  submitted  to  , 
the  siu*vey  conunitteo  covering  class  attendance  of  students. 

Linco.ln^University  has. a campus  corfiposed  of  38  acres.  In  addi- 
tion the  %8titution*  owns  a farm  of  00  acres,  located  some  distance 
• frUm  the  coner^  grounds.  Value  of  the  land  bglonging  to  the  school 
is  estimated  at  $80,000;  based  on  an  appraisal  made  recently  by  the 
.registrar.  Six  buildings,  valued  at  $313,000,  comprise  the  physical 
plant.  They  contain  equipment  valued  at  $54,800,  with*  the  result 
that  the  tothl  valuation  of  the  entire  property  is  fixeC|  at  $-^47,800. 

Considering  the  sim  Lincoln  University  and  the  number  of 
etudents  enrolled,  its  physical  plant  is  extremely  limited  and ’appar- 
ently inadequate  for  the  institutibn's  needs.  Of  the  six  buildings, 
thrm  are  used  as  dormitories  almost  exclusively,  a fourth  is  the 
prtsident’s  home,  leaving  only  two*  buildings  available  for  academic 
uses.  One  of  the  fatter  is  small,  contalniug  only  four  rooms. 

The  main  building  on  the  camptis  is  Memorial  Hall,  a three-story 
slope  wd  bi7ck  structure  erected  in  1895,  in  which  are  located  the 
admiriistrative  offices,  library,  aqditorium,  and  24  classrooms  and 
laboratories.  * A secend  academic  structure  is  Mechanic  Arts  Bffild- 
ing,  containi^  four  laboratories  housing  the  departinent  of  mechanic 
arte,  the  wofk  conduct^  in  it*  beihg^  chiefly  of  high-school  grade. 
Bames-Krhkle  Hall  and  Yates  Building,  one  contaitiing  84  roorns 
and  the  other  48,  are  utilized  as  women’s  dormitories;  and  Foster 
Hall,  containing  66  rooms,  provides  dormitory  facilities  for  men 
students  attending  the  college.  The  institution  is  badly  in  need  of 
a new  academic  building  and  unless  the  State  legislature  wthin  the 
near  future  makes  the  ndfessaiy  appropriations  for  its  construction, 

• the  college  will  be  more  seriously  handicapped  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  State  of  Missouri  carries  ho  insurance  on  its  public  property.  ^ 
of  ^he  college  buildings,  tbqrefore,  is  insured,  although  only 
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one  of  the  buildings  is  described  as  bre  resisting.  Four,  however, 
are  provided  with  fire  escapes.  Care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
is  under  The  supervision  of  a superintendent  of  building^ and  grounds, 
who  is  a regular  officer  of  the  institution.  Most  of  the  work  of 
policing  the  grounds  apd  buildings  is  performed  by, Student  labor, > 
although  four  hired  men  are  employed.  ' 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Except  that  college  and  high*school  students  do  not  attend  the 
same' recitation  classesi,  little  effort  has  been  made  by  Lincoln  tlni> 
versity  to  segregate  the  activities  of  the  two  departments.*  The 
snipe  buildings  and  faculty  are  to>  all  practical  purjioses  used  jointly 
in  the  operation  of  the^coUege  and  high  school.  No  |eparate  accounts 
are  kept  covering  the  receipts  and  disbursements.  Eight  members 
of  the  college  faculty  teach  preparatory  classes.  The  act  of  the 
Missouri  Legislature  establishing  the  college  as  a State  institution 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of-' a preparatory  school,  so  that  no 
plan exist  for ^ta  discontinuance.  . /• 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


Academic  work  of  college'  grade  at  the  institution  is  confined  to  the 
liberal  arts  cojlege,  which  confers  three  degrees,  bachelor, of  science 
in  education,  bachelor  of  science,  and  bachelor  of  artsi  The  college 
‘ specializes  in  teacher  trai|ung.  The  B.  S;  degree  in  education  carries 
with  it  a life  State  certificate  to  teaoh  in  the  public  high  schools  of  ' 
Missouri.  Other  teachers’  certificates  awarded  by  the  college  include 
the  following:  . .*  • - * 

Ninety-hour  certiheate  based  on  completion  of  tbrec-year  course  in  oduca- 
tion.  • Students  receiving  ttaia  certificate  are  recommended  to  teach  in  the  junior 
high  aohools  of  the  State.  * . • 

. Pixty-hour  certificate  granted  after  graduation  from  a twm-ycar  educational 
course.  This  ia  a State  life  elementary  teacher's  certificate.  ^ ' 1 

Thirty-hour  certificate  awarded  upon  completion  of  a one-year  course  in  t^oher 
training.  A State  provisional  certificate  is  issued  to  students  ^nislflng  this  work. 

It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  curricula  in  the  college 
that  no  graduate  or  professional  courses  of  any  character  are  being 
offered. 

• ( A further  study  of  Ihe  academic  program  of  Lincoln  tlniversity  -* 
disclosed  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  its  designation  as  the  negro 
land-grant  college  of  Missouri,  facilities  have  not  been  provided  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  or  mechanic  arts  in  the  college,  this  type  of 
. work  being  limited  to  the  high  school.  Home  economics,  however, 
is  included  in  the  college  curricula.  The  State  of  Missouri*  has  , 
failed  to  develop  a negro  land-gras^,  college  comparable  with  siiUilar* 
institutions  established  in  other  Stabss, 
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the  farm  owned  by  Lincoln  University  is  at  a considerable  distance 
from^he  campus  and  is  not  used  for  educational  purposes.  It  fe  small, 
containing  only  60  acres,  and  is  unsuitable  as  experimental  grounds 
for  college  agricultural  work,  both  as  to  location  and  size.  The  Slate 
^ould  make  proper  provision  for  the  purchase  of  a new  farm,  includ- 
ing livestock  barns,  dairy,  and  farm  buildings.  In  addition,  physical 
equipment  necessary  for  experimental  and  practical  instruction  should 
bo  provided'and  other  capital  outlays  made  for.the  establishment  of 
a modern  agricultural  school  plant.  A similar  situation  exists  with 
regard  to  the  building  up  of  a me;chanic  arts  department  of  coUege 
grade  in  the  institution; 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

^ Candidates  for  admission  in  the  college  must  present  certificates  *' 
from  a standard  four-year  high  school,  shoving  the  completion  of  15 
ftnits.  In  ca.se  applicants  arc  unable  to  furnish  certificates,  they  must 
successfully  pass  an  entrance,  examination  held  at  the  inatitution. 

The  15  units  presented  by  students  seeking  entrance  include  pre^ 
scribed  units  as  follows:  Three  in  English,  2 in  languages  other 
than  ‘^glish,  2 in  social  studies,  1 in  algebra,  1 in'plono  geometry, 
and  1 in  science.  The  remaining  5 units  are'  elective  in  other  second- 
fry  ^subjects.  Graduates  from  nonaccredited  high  schools  are 
admitted*  provisionally  without  examination,  subject  to  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  first  semester  of  college  work.  Of  the 
75  freshmen  who  registered  in  the  college  in  1926-27,  73  came  from 
accredited  high  schools  and  2 from  nonaccredited  high  schools. 

Of  the  73  admitted  from  accredited  high  schools,  23  were  graduates 
of  the  Lincoln  University  preparatory  school,  and  50  came  from  othej^ 
high  schools  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  elsewhere.  The  two  others 
were  graduates  of  high  schools  in  Missouri  not  accredited  by  the  State  * 
department  of  education.  They  entered  without  coUege  examination.  ' 

, Admission  is  permitted  with  a maximum  of  twq  conditioned  units  . 
which  must  be  worked  off  by  the- end  of  the  first  year.  Conditioned  ' 
students  registered  in  the  coUege  nuq^red  2 in  1922-23, 5 in  1923-24, 

4 in  1924-25, 4 in  1925—26,  and  3 in  192C  -27.  Most  of  the  conditioned  ' 
students  are  unable  to  present  the  necessary  prescribed  units.  The  . 
coUege  accepts  special  students,  who  desire  to  i^tke  partial  courses 
not  leading  to  degrees.  The  number  enroUed  Tor  the  past  five  years  ' 
included  13  in  1922-23,  10  in  1923-24,  1 in  1924-25,  1 in  1925-26 
and  1 in  1926-27.  ' • * * 

. GRADUATION 'REQUIREMENTS 

Curricula  m the  college  are  divided  into  department  groups.  To 

’ obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  ^iehce  in  educatilp,  bachelor  of  . 

. Bcience,  or  bachelor  of  %rts,  studenta  are  required  to  select  a major  in 

^ ' • • • •- J 
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one  department  or  department  jjoup,  earning  not  less  than  22 
ester  4>oiirs  of  credit  in* it.  A minor  consisting  of  12  semester  hours 
must  also  be  completed  in  some  closely  related  field  within  a depart* 
•ment  groy|>.  An  outline  of  the  department  groups  follows:  ' 

1.  iBnglisb  aiid  literature.  ‘ • 

r 2.  Foreiga  language,  including  French,  German,  and  Latin. 

3.  Science  and  mathematics,  including  biological  science,  9bemistryt 

^ mathematics,  and  physics*. 

4.  8<^ial  science,  including  history,  government,  economicsi  and  sociology* 

6,  Professional,  including  education,  psychology,  and  philosophy. 

Total  requir^ents  for  graduation  in  the  four-year  courses  consist 
of  120  semester  hours  of  credit.  Ninety  semester  hours  of  credit  ore 
required  for  contpletion  of  the  three-year  course  in  teacher  training, 

GO  for  the  two-year  course,  and  30  for  the  one-year  course.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regularly  prescribed  credits,  each  student  must  earn  four 
in  physical  education. 

Of  the  120  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  in  the 
course  leading  to  the'bachelor  of  science  degree  in  education,  24  predita 
are  prescribed  in  education,  6 in  English^  6 in  histoiy,  15  in  mathe- 
matics and.  science,  10  in  foreign  languages,  22  in  a major  subject, 
and  1 2 in  a mjnor  su'Bject.  The  25  remaining  credits  are  free  electives.  - 

In  the  course  leading  to  the  bachwr  of  arts  degree  the  prescribed 
subjects  include  6 credits  in  English,  6 in  history^  10  in  modem  lan- 
guages (French,  Latin,  or  German),  15  in  science,  22  in  a major,  and  < 
12  in  a minor  subject.  The  other  49  credits  are  elective,  and  it  is 
permissible  to  elect  15  hours  in  education. 

The  barbelor  of  science  degree  is  granted  upon  the  completion  of 
the  following  prescription:  Six  semester  hours  of  credit  in  English, 
0,in  history,  10  in  modern  languages' (French  or  German),  15  in 
science,  22  in  a major  selected  in  science,  and  12  in  a minor  closely 
related  to  science.  Of  the  remaining  49  credits,  all  are  elective. 

Requirements  for  completion  of  the  two-year  course  in  teacher 
trainmg,  which  coniprires  60  semester  hours,  include  semester  , 
hours  of  credit  in  education,  6 in  English',  6 in  history,  6 in  chemistry 
or  biology,  4 in  art,  4 in  music,  and  3 in  rn^hematics,  with  18  credits 
elective'.  In  the  one-year  course  in  educ^on  requiring  30  semester 
for  graduation,  10  credits  in  education,  6 in  English,  6 in  history, 

2 "in  art,  and  2 in  music  are  prescribed,  with  ‘the  6 remaining  credits 
elective.  . ' ' 

An  outline  of  the  three-year  course  in  education  showing  prescribed  • * 
work  is  omitted  from  the  iiistitution’s  catalogue. 

ENROLLMENT  * 

Enrollment  of  student  in  the  liberal  arts  college  at  Lincoln  Uni- 
'versily  has  shown  a progressive  growth  duqng  the  past  6ve  yean.. 
Ad  average  increase  of  23  college  students  has  occurred  ann\iaUy4i[>r 
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this  period,  while  a comparison  bejbween  the  attendnnce  in  1922-23 
and  1926-2T  shows  a total  gain  of  94  students,  Ihe  percental  being 
108. 

■ ( Tablb  2. — Student  enroUmcTit  • - 


^ Year 

T- 

Fresbiy<D 

— 

6ophoo\pre 

j Jui](pr 

Total 

1022-23 

M 

» 

I 

2 

8 

87 

1923-21 

M 

99 

,9 

a 

117 

1984-25 

01 

47 

18 

0 

132 

103^-M ; 

72. 

• 52 

29 

17 

170 

102ft-27„ 

75 

00 

21 

* h 

181 

T 

» 

- A careful  scrutiny  of  Table  2 reveals  the  fact,  however,  that  large 
losses  of  students  are  occurring  between  the  dilTccent  cfasses  in  the 
college.  The  freshman  class  of  1922-23  declined  from  34>  students  to 
17  students"  in  the  senior  class  of  1925-26.  An  the  case  of  the  1934-25 
freshman  class,  a mortality  oi  “65.5  per  cent  has  recorded, 
although  it  has  proceeded  only  as  far  as  the  sophqmore  year.  The 
principal  cause  of  the  student  loss  in  the  college  is  that  many  students 
upon  the  completion  of  the  one,  two,  and  threo  year  teacher-training 
courses  leave  the  institution  to  secure  their  teachers'  certificates  and 
begin  teaching  in  the  State's  public *8chools.  • , ♦ " . 

DEGREES  GRANTED 

The  college  has  granted  36  degrees  in  course  in  the  past  five  jyars, 
of  which  18  were  bachelor  of  arts  degrees,  , 

* Table  — Degrees  grar:ied  ’ . 
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During  this  five-yoar  period,  328  students  have  entered  the  college 
and  out  of  this  total  36  have  graduated  with  degrees. 

The  institution  does  not  ^ant  honorary  degrees.  . ' . 

r * " m 

FACULTY  s . 

Lmcoln  Univjersity  faculty  is  well  organized  and  sufficient  in  size 
for  the  college  needs.  It  consists  of  17  members,  or  approximately 
1 teacher  to  every  11  students  enrolled  in  the  college.  Of  the  total, 
however,  only  9 are  exclusively  allege  teachers,  the  remaining  8 
having,  classes  in  both  the  college  and  the  institution's  high  school. 
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The  college  i3  di\nded  int^  nine  departments  of  instruction,  each 
headed  by  a professor  with  the  exception  jA  the  art  department, 
which  is  in  charge*  of‘an  instructor.  In  the  distribution  of  work  It 
’ was  found  that  no  teachers  have  ^een  assigned  cla:fee8  outside  of 
their  uepartments  and  that  the  functioning  oT  *the  departmental  or- 
ganization was  in  accordance  with  modem  college  practices.  The 
departments  of  instruction  include:  Art,  education,  English,  foreign 
languages,  home  enonomics,  mathematics,  music, ‘science,  and  social 

science.  * » , 

Thc»  training  of  the  faculty  of  Lincoln  University  is  of  ^ high  order 
and  is  approachingstandard  requirements,  as  disclosed  by  the  following 


cohipilation: 


TaSlg  4. — Training  of  the  leaching  ftaff 
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and  graduate  work 


A.  M.  at  UolvvrtUy  of  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

A . M.  at  University  of  ClndnnaU.  » 

A.  M.  at  Unlvf rally  of  Dregou.  - 

One  summer  at  Univecilty  of  Chiaago,  2 summera  at 

Univendiy  of  Iowa.  ^ 

B.  D.  at  ^lon  Tbaolca^  Seminary. 

A.M.at  Unlvendty  of  Chicago,  Ph.  D.at  UnivenUyof 
CtUcafo. 

A.  M.  at  Harvard  UnlversU>.  * ^ 

A.  M.  at  Columbia  Univendty,  1 torm  at  Univeraiy  of 
DIJoDi  France.  « 

A.  M.  at  University  of  Iowa. 

A . M . at  Univerrity  of  Peoniylvania. 

Ooe  tenn  at  University  of  Iowa. 

One  term  and  1 sommar  at  Boston  University. 

Ono  tummer  at  Unlvervlty  of  Chicago  and  1 summer 
at  UnlvelrsUy  of  nUnois. 

One  summer  at  American  Conservatory  of  MusiCy 
Chicago. 


The  entire  membership  of  the  college  teaching  staff  has  obtained 
undergraduate* degrees  except  the  instructor  in  the  art  department. 
Of  these,  nine  were  86cure4  fron\,  well-known  northern  colleges. 
The  remaining  seven  first  degreed  were  obtained  from  negro  colleges. 
Eight  pf  the  facidty  also  hold  masters’  degrees  and  one  a doctor’s 
degree  from  northern  universities,  while  one  has  an  advanced  degree  v 
from  a negro  theological  seminary.  Six  of  the  college  teachers  with- 
out graduate  ’degrees  are  pursuing  graduate  work  leading  to  masters' 
degree^  at,  such  institutions  as  the  Universities  of  Chicago,  lUinois, 
Boston,  and  Iowa.  Thus  approximately  90  per  cent^of  the  faculty 
have  either  received  advanced  training  or  are  qualifying  themselves 
for  higher  training  through  ^adjuate  study. 

The  faculty  of  Lincoln  University  ia  made  up  chiefly  of  new  mepi-*,- 
bera,  76.4  per  cent  having  joined  the  staff  within  the  past  five  years*  ' 
Service  records' of , the  faculty  are  as  folloMra:  Three  teachers  haVe  , 
served  for  I'year,  4 for  3 years,  6 for  4 years,  1 for  6 years,  8 from  6 
to  8 years,  and  1 for  14  years.  It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that 
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t • * • 

the  tenure  of  the  members  of  the  staff  b uncertain  and  too  short, 
Appal'entiy  in  practice,  ov'en  in  the  case  of  efficient  service,  no  con- 
fidence of  continuing  service  has  existod.  The  older  teachers  include 
• three  instructors  in  mathematical  education,  and  hbtory  who  have 
served  between  6 an<f  8 yeara,  A fourth  who  has  served  14  years 
at  the  college  b the  instructor  in  art,  and,  as  previously  stated,  the 
only  member  of  the  faculty  without  a d^ree. 

The  annual  stipends  of.  the  college  teaching  staff  at  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity are  above  the 'average  paid  generally  in  negro  institutions 
and  in  some  instances  compare  favorably  with  salaries  in  white* 
colleges/  Full  professors  receive  from  $2,250  to  13,200;  and  assist^ 
ant  profes^rs,  including  instructors,  receive  from  $1,800  to  $2,250 
annually.  The  average  of  the  salaries  b 1^2,380.  The  salary  sched- 
ules are  as‘ follows:  One  teacher  receives  $3,200,  four  $3,000,  three 
$2,800,  one  $2,250,  one.  $2,000,  and  seven  $1,^00.  In  providing  an 
equitable  remuneration  for  the  members  of  the  faculty,  it  is' apparent  • 
that  Lincoln  University  has  accomplished  an  achievement  that  few 
other  ^egro  colleges  have  been  able  to  realize.  The  president’s 
salaiy  b $4,000  annually,  wnth  a perqubite  of»$l,200,  making  his 
total  remuneration  $5,200. 

The  work  in  the  college  has  been  so  distributed  that  none  of  the 
teadung' staff  is  burdened  with  excessive  student  clock-hour  loads. 
Of  the  faculty,  16  teachers,  or  94.1  per  cent,  have  loads  loss  than 
400  student  clock  hours;  and  9 teachers,  or  52.9  per  cent,  have  less  * 
than  200  hours.  The  teachers  with  a high  load,  between  401  and 
500  student  clock  hours, j's  an  instructor  in  mathematics  who  gives 
instruction  in  three  high-school  classes  in  addition  to  hS  college  duties. 

Teaching  schedules  show  1 teacher  with  2 hours  of  teaching  per 
w6ek,  2 with  7 hours,  1 with  8 hours,'!  with  10  hours,  1 with  11  hours, 

1 vnth  ,13  hours,  2 with  14  hours,  3*itith  16  hours,  1 with  16  hours, 

1 with  17  hours,  1 with  18  houre,  1 with  19  hours,  and  1 with  23  hours. 
.Thus  only  1 teacher  has-  a load  of  over  19  hours  per  week.  The 
instructor  with  23  hpurs  teaches  three  college. and  throe  high-school 
'da8§es.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  relieve  him  of  a part  of  his 
assigrhnents  in  the  institution's  preparatory  School, 

In  1926-27  there  were  69  classes  conducted  in  the  collie,  of  which 
66  contained  less  than  30  students.  It  b obvious,  therel'ore,  that 
the  sizes  of  the  classes  are  such  as  to  facilitate  efficient  instruction. 
The  three  larger  classes,  varying  fijom  31  to  40  students  in  size,  are 
classes  in  education  and  Fngliab)  one  being  a class  in  practice  teaching. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

Lincoln*  University  has  a very  good  college  library  located  in 
Memorial  Hall,  the  administration  building.  ,Tt  is  well  equipped  and 
arranged  with  regard  to  space.  The  library  Ciintaius  9,0.36  books  and 
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1,200  piiblic  documenta,  most  of  which  provide  the  necessary  col- 
lateral reading  for  the  courses  offered  in  the  college.  A fairly  ample 
number  of  periodicals  is  available,  but  since  the  institution  specializes 
in  teacher  training,  an^unusual  shortage  of  educational  magazines  and  " 
similar  current  publications  was  noticenble.  The  institution  has  .been 
making  exceptionally  large  expenditures  on  its  libraiy  during  the 
past  two  jears,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Tables. — Library  exptndUuru 
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The  librarian,  who  is  employed  full  time,  received  her  training  at 
the  Hampton  Institute  Librarj'  School.  ♦ 

Lincoln  University’s  scientif’*'.  lal>dratoriea  are  superior  in  quality^^ 
being  provided  w’ith  mode^  equipment  and  facilities  for  experimental 
work.  ■ The  physics  laboratory  is  of  a standard  type  in  every  respect. 
Laboraiories  in  chemistry  and  biology  are  also  excellent,  although 
insuflicient  quarters  are  provided  in  the, case  of  the  biological  lab- 
oratory. , - ' / 

Table  6v — U^boralory  eipendUurei 
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The  tdtal  eatimated  present  value  of  scientific  equipment  and 

supplier  owned  by  the  institution  amounts  to  1 19,800. 

* - * 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


Athletic  activities  at  the  college  are  administered  by  adjoint  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  'Its  composiltion  includes 
7 members  of  the  faculty,  8 students,  and  2 alumni.  Thtf  cofftnittee 
nieets  ^t  least  three  times  a year.  Lincoln  University  is  not  a mem-, 
ber  of  any  intercollegiate  association,  conforerce,  or  similar  organi- 
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kation.t  There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities  at  the  college. ' A 
' number  of  extracurricular  activities,  however,  have  been  established, 
the  principal  ones  being  Phi  Delta  debating  society,  tj^ree  literary 
clubs,  one 'chorus,  an  orrhestra,  and  a band  and  glee  club. 

CONCLUSIONS  ' ' 

^ t 

f ^ ^ 

In  its  examination  of  Lincoln  X^niversity,  the  survey  commirtee 
found  the  institution  efficiently  administered  in  practically  all  it.s 
departments  and  rendering  a high  typo  of  service  as  a liberal  arts 
and  teachers'  college.  The  prininry  aim  of  a land-grant  collope  is 
to  provide  education  of  a collegiatd  grade  in  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  Lincoln,  Univorsily  is  wholly  la^'kfng  in  os.scntial  equipment, 
facilities,  and  teaching  stuff  for  c.onducting  work  of  this  character. 

An  investigation  into  the  source  of  this  deficiency  led  to  the  dis^;- 
covory  that  while  the  institution  was  receiving’  a small  allot nient 
of  Fodofal  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  toward  the  maintenance 
of  this  type  of  collo:?o  for  negroes,  the  State  itself  had  failed  to  sup- 
plement them  sufficiently  either  in  the  form  of  capital  or  maintenance 
4)utlay  for  nroper  development. 

The  fort^ing  report  has  presented  in  detail  the  various  functions 
of  Lincoln  University  and  the  methods  used  in  carrying  them  into 
effect.  Based  oh  the  facla;.doveloped  and  discussed,  the  following, 
rocoinmendations  are  made  By  thckcomniittee:  . 

That  in  case  the  institution  is'to  continue  to  bo  designated  as  the 
official  negro  l.and-grant  college  of  Missouri,  immediate  action  be 
taken  by  the  State  to  provide  the  hoco.ssary  fqcilitic$  for  college  ‘ 
instruction  of  a standard  quality  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  * 

'That  in  order  to  relievo  the  congestion  o.xisting  in  the 'college  and 
the  lack  of  classroom  ‘space,  the  institution  be  provided  with  a new' 

. academic  building  of  adequate  size  to  meet  its  present  add  future 
needs. . 

• That  considering  that  no  graduate  Or  professional  w'brk  is  being 
done  at.  the  institution  and  that  ij;8  present  name  is  identical  with 

• that'of  Lincpln^Xlnlversity,  a pogro  institution  of’  university  rank 

located  in  Pennsylvania,  its  name  be  changed  to  Lincoln  College  of 
Missouri.  ’ * 
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Chapter  XIV 

NORTH  CAROLINA  . ' 
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COVTEHT9 '-lolroductloa-Ni^  Airii\iJtiirAl  and  T0chiUc»l  CcUlitt  of  Nortb  CiroUo*— C. 
^mitb  l/Blr«ntUy— KlltwlljColkf^Urli\fstoo«CoUiC»— €hAw  UftiTtnltf— Au|uitlii«*i  Sebool^ 
Wiiuioo-^tm  T«k.'bm'  CotJect-* Nortb  CoroUiui  8Uto  C9)ortd  Norba]  Miool-^orih  CAroUfiO 
Co|lr«o  (or  TiftArbon  * • i 


The  Stat^  of  North  Carolina  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  promo* 
tion  of  higher  education  for  the  benefit  of  its  negro  population. 
There  arc  12  negro  instituiipnB  of  higher  leamibg  in  the  State,  5 ^ 
of  which  arc  publicly  suppoi^d  and  conOt>lled.  The  entire  number 
is  mcludcd^in  this  survey./  The  list  of  institutioim  follows:  The 
Negro  Agricultural  apd  Technical  Institute,  Greensboro;  Bennett 
College  for  Womeu,  Greensboro;  Joseph  K.  Brick  Junior  Colle^,, 
at  Bricks;  State  Nonnal  School  for  the  Negro  Race,  Fayetteville; 
Johnson  C.  Smith  Uni versity, 'Charlotte ,*^Kittrell  College,  Kittrell^ 
Livingstofte  College,  Salisbury;  Shaw  University  ancLSt.,  Augustine’s 
School,  Raleigh;  Winston-Salem  Teachers’  College,  Winston-Salem; 
North ^ Carolina  State  Colored  Nonnal  School,  Elizamth  City;  and-> 
North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  colleges  is  excellent,  every 
section  of  the  State  having  at  least  one  institution  conveniently 
located  for  the  higher  .education  of  its  negro  inhabitants.  Only  in 
two  caso%  is  more  than  one  college  located  in  the  same  city,  two  being 
situated  at  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  two  at  Greensboro.  ' 
One  of  the  latter  is  a men’s  and  the  Other  a women’s*  college. 

Negroes  .attending  these  12  collies  in  North  Carolina  number 
1,351  out  of  a negro  population  of  820,000.  ^here^are  16  members  of 
this  race  obtaining  higher  learning  for  each  10,006  negro  inhabitants. 
The  high  proportion  oi  negroes  in  North  Carolina  enrolled  in  these 
, colleges  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
State  in  devmoping  secoqdary  schools  for  negroes.  The  records  show 
' that  8,107  negro'youths  are  in  attendance  at  high  schools,  or  08  for 
every  10,000  population.  The  white  high-school  enrollment  amounts 
to  76,370,  the  ratio  being  382  to  each  1 0,000  population. 

Resppnsibility  for  ^e  advanced  stage  of  negro  higher  education  in 
North  Carolina  is  due  to  favorable  public  sentiment  existing  in  the 
' State  and  to  /the  activity  of  the  ^tate  department  of  education. 
A complete  division  of  n^ro  education,  headed  .by  a director  with 
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eight  assistants,  is  maiatAined  in  the^"  department.  The  State- 
suppoiled  negro  teacher>training  institutions  are  under  the  direct 
superviaio'n  of  the  department^  of  education  in  most  cases,  and 
insppctions^are  made  of  them  by  the  dire.ctor  several  times. a year.  ' 
Privately  supported  collets  are  also  examined  at  frecjuent  intervals 
upon  the  basis  of  cooperation  in  their  development. 

The  department  publishes  and  keeps  on  file  a list  of  accredited 
negro  higher  educational  institulions  located  both  in  and  outsid(  of 
the  Slate.  High  standards  are  require^  before  approval  is  extended 
to  the  institutions,  which  are  classified  into  junior  colleges,  normal 
schools,  and  senior  colleges.  North  Carolina,  through  its  department 
of  education,  exercises  direct  supervision  over  the  summer  schools 
conducted  at  all  the  colleges,  both  public  and  private,  in  order  to 
proBwte  the  training  of  public-school  .teachers.'  Negro  schqols  which 
offer  college  courses  are  also*  organized  by  the  department  in  every 
county  in  the  State  during  the  summer  vacation  season.  ' 

Expenditures  for  negro  higher  education  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  biennium  of  1927-1929  amount  to  1882,500,  of  which 
1457,500  is  for  maintenance  and  1425,000  for  capital  outlays. 

NEGRO  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  OF  \ 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

♦ #• 

Greensboro.  N.  C. 

The  Ne^o  A^cultural  apd  Technical  College  of  North  Carolina 
was  established  in  1891  by  an  act  of  the  General  Asseiiibly  of  North 
Carolina.  The  establishment  of  this  school  was  one  of  the  responses 
. on  the  part  of  the  State  to  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  passed 
- by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 

The  institution  is  governed'  by  a bbard  of  trustees  of  16  members, 
who  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly  for  a term  of  six  years  and 
6 of  whooijh-e  chosen  eveiy  two  years.  The  members  of  the  board 
^re,white.  The  trustees  have  power  to  proscribe  rules'for  the  mam- 
^goment  and  preservation  of  good  order  and  morals  aTThe  college; 
to  elect  the  president,  instructors,  and  as  many  other  officers  as  they 
shall  deem  necessa;^.  They  have  charge  of  the  disbursement  of 
funds  and  have  entire  general  supervision  of  the'establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  college. 

The  institution  includes  two^divisions-^the  college  and  the  high 
school.  These,  however,  do  not  include  the  commercial,  school,  the 
night  school,  and  the  summer  school.  The  total  enrollment  of  the 
mstitution  in  1926-27  was  714,  of  whom  101  were  in  the  collegiate 
division,  216  in  the  high  School,  73  in  the  commercial  and  night 
Khools,  and  324  in  the  summed  school.  Th^attendahce  of  the  school  . 
, 18  limited  to  men. 
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As  the  result  of  an  inspection  in  1927  ihe  college  was  accredited 
by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction..  The  State  depart- 
ment  recommended  that  the  gr^uates  of  the  college  be  jrecognized 
' asjhaving  completed  a credit  ovl08  semester,  hours  of  standard  col- 
lege work  in  agricultural,  mecha/iical,  or  general  science.  The  StatQ 
depariment  is  to  issue  to  graduates  of  the  Negro  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  of  North  Carolina,  upon  the  completion  of  1*2^ 
additional  semes'ter  hours  in  summer  school  6T  otherwise,  its  class  A 
teacher’s  certificate.  Later  in  1927  the  State  department  recognized 
the  institution  as  a standard  four-year  college. 

Several  graduates  of  the  "college  have  been  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  in  other  recognized  colleges  and  igjtiversities.  These  insti- 
tutes include  Lftncoln  University,  Pa,,  Cornell  University,  North- 
western University,  and  Hartard  University.  Graduates  of  the 
college  have  been  admitted  to  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Meharry  Medical  School,  and  the  How'ard  Uni- 
versity Medical  School.  , 

ADMINISTRATION 

J 

The  financial  administration  of  the' college  is  directly  in  the  hands 
of  the  president,  who  is  assisted  by  the  secretary-treasurer  and  the 
bursar.  ‘The  college  finances  are  handled  in  accordance  with  the 
budget  and  accounting  classifications  provided  by  the  Slate  for  its' 
own  offices  ahd  the  institutions  under  its  control. 

The  table  following*shows  the  income  of  the  allege  for  the  past 
.five  years,  not  including  permanent  improvements: 

Table  1. — /ncom«,  I9tS-19i7 
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1822-23 

1024-25 

102fh26 

4926-27 
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830,000 
18,100 
22, 7M 

loaooo 

16»500 

25,786 

mo, 000 

16,500 

22,980 

IQZISOO 

10,&00 

33,421 

38,481 

mikooo 

16.50q 

84.633 

59,007 

nppri)prli^(fons  - - - 

SLUdAnl  fAM  _ 

Slim  tud  fifirvloM 

TotAi 

69.280 

102.286 

• 

108,480 

172.902 

175,140 

I BubsLitfDoo  rmlpta  are  not  Included  Id  atodeot  feei#  « 


The  State  has  made  large  appropriations  for  permanent  improve- 
ments for  the  past  five  years,  theAsmounts  including  $57,500  in 
. 1922-23,  $138,'700  in  1923-24,  $138,760  in  1924-25,  $20,000  in 
1925-26,  and  $20,000  in  1926-27.'  State  appropriations  for  permn- 
nel^Jmprovements  in  1923-24  and  1924—26  were  for  the  construction 
ofl^O-room  dormitory,*  a large  dining  hall,  power  plant,  laundu^, 
and  equipment.  The  appfopriations  for  permanent  equipment,  in 
1925-26  and  1926-27  were  for  a dairy  bam,  With'equipmont  and  her<l» 
also  for  classroom  and  laboratoiy  equipment,  , 
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The  total  income  of  the  college  for  1926-27  was  $175,140,  an 
increase  of  163  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years.  Of  this  sum,  37  per 
cent  came  from  the  State,  33.8/per  cent  from  sales  and  services,  19.8 
• percent  from  student  fees,  9.4  per  cent  from  Federal  appropriations,  i 
not  including  Smith-Hughes  funds.  Thp  money  from  the  State  i 
appropriations  is  used  by  the  institution  for  snlnries,  administration  ^ 

general  overhead,  and  operating  costs.  No  money  appropriated  by  | 

the  State  can  be  used  for  athletic  or  recreational  purposes. 

The  money  received  from  the  Federal  Government  is  spent  subject 
to  the  regblationa  of  the  MorrilT  Act  and  Nelson  amendment  and  is 
largely  devoted  to  paying  salaries  of  teachers  in  agricultural  and 
technical  subjectg.  The  college  also  receives  $5,000  annually  under 
the  provisions  ofihe  Smith>Hughes  Act  for  paying  the  salaries  of 
■ teacher  trainei^in  agriculture  and  industry.  It  is  apparent  from  a 
study  of  the  forgoing  table  that  the  State  of  North  Corolina  shows  a 
marked  interest  in  the  college.  As  the  Federal  appropriation  is  fixed 
by  laWj  no  increaSe^^ay  \)e  expected  unless  the  ratio  of  colored  popu-  • 
lation  compared  with  the  white  increases  very  materially. 

The  income  from  student  fey  has  grown  steadily.  In  1925-26 
there  was  a gain  of  $5,435  in  student  fees  over  the  previous  year,  due 
to  better  management,  largely  because  of  abolishment  of  an  excess 
of  student  labor  and  the  discontinuance  of  special  rates  to  sons  of 
clergymen. 

- ' fees  are  nominal  and  include:  Matriculation,  $5; 

tuition,  $2  a month;  incidentals,  $2|  registration  for  former  students, 

$1 ; dining-hall  fee,  $1 ; medical  fee,  $1 ; library  fee,  $1 ; athletic  fee,  $6; 
and  locture  fee,  $2.  The  following  yearly  payments  a?;p  required  for 
^ trade,  technical  and  mechanical  students:  Auto  mechanics,  $5; 
blacksmithing,  $3;  carpentiy,  $3;  electricity  and  plumbing,  $2; 
machine-aliop  practice,  $2;  masonry,  $2.60;  photography,  $5;  shoe- 
making,  $3;  commercial  courjie,  $3;  tailoring,  $5;  general  science,  $1; 
chemistry,  $2;  physics,  $2;  and  biology,  $2. 

Free  tuition  is  allowed  any  student  for^pntf  year  following  a year 
in  which ^ he  is  on  the  honor  roll  for  three  consecutive  terms,  A 
scholarship  of  $25  applicable  to  board,  lodging,  and  tuition  is  allowed 
to  the  student  completing  tfie  freshman  year  with  the  best  record  in 
^ scholarship  and  deportment.  Another  scholarship  covBsi'ing  lodging, 
board,  and  tuition  ^ounting  to  $26  is  awarded  the  student  makmg 
a simUar  record  during  his  sophomore  year,  Excfellent  opportunities 
for  self-help  are  offered  students.  Work  is  provided  in  the  various 
industries  of  the  college,  including  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry, 
and  fSTDi.  Students  may  secure  eroplo3nnent  during  the  day  and 
attend  school  at  night,  earning  $10  per  month.. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  gross  income  from  sales  end  services 
. has  been  nearly  $60,000  a year,  This  comes  from  Tariops  business 
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enterprises  conducted  by  the  college,  such  as  the  dining-room  service, 
the  farm  and  green  house,  the  dorpiitories,  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  departments,  and  .the  shoe  shop.  As  the  college  was 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  Federal  and  State  support,  there  h^  been 
no  attempt  to  create 'an  endowment.  • . 

The  business  oflBces  of  the  college  were  found  by  the  survey  com- 
mittee to  be  well  equipped,"  and  it  was  favorably  impressed  by_  the 
careful  accounting  system  in  use.  This  system  includes  monthly 
and  quarterly  reports  and  requests  that  are  made  to  the  State 
treasurer  in  conformity  with  the  annual  budget.  Under  this  system  a 
monthly  inventory  is  kept  which  has  proved  to  be  useful  in  avoiding 
wasteful  expenditures  and  in  conserving  college  equipment. 

The  State  carries  insurance  on  all  college  buildings  with  the 
exception  of  tho^  that  are  fireproof.  The  contents  the  buildings 
are  insured  also. 

The  college  employs  a registrar  who  has  an  office  Equipped  for  his 
duties.  The  registration  methods  were  found  to  be  thorough  ^id 
students’  and  teachers’  records  covered  all  essential  details  required 
'to  maintain  the  necessary  nontacts  with  the  student  body. 

^ BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 


The  campus  of  the  college  is  28  acres  in  size  and  is  valued  at 
173,600.  It  is  well  located  from  the  standpoint  of  an  urban'  college, 
as  it  is  in  the  center  of  a large  negro  community  not  far  distant  from 
the  main  part  of  the  city  and  .paralleling  one  of  the  principal  State 
highways.  About  a half  qiile  distant  is  the  college  farm,  100  acres 
in  extent  and  valued  at  $90,000.  While  the  farm  is  inconveniently 
located  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  agriculture,  this  difficulty  is  ' 
partly  offset  by  the  use  of  a bus  which  transports*agricultural  students 
from  the  classes  at  the  college  to  the  farm  where  demonstrations  and 
practide  are  carried  on.  The  location  of  the  farm  is  of  such  a char- 
acter as  to  insure  increased  value  of  the  property,  thus  augmenting 
continually  the  value  of  the  capital  investment  of  the  State. 

There  are  16  college  buildings,  6 being  modern  in'  all  respecte. 
The  other  buildings  are  older  but  are  in  a fair  state  of  preservation. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  of  brick  instruction.  'However,  only  8 
bf  the  buildings  may  be  considered  as  fi*ee  from  the  danger  of  fire. 

It  is  estimated  thal  the  entire  school  plant,  including  both  grounds 
and  buildings,  is  worth  approximately  $1,000,000. 

The  appearance  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  excellent.  The  • ' 
officers  responmble  for  their  care  are  the  matron  and-  the  campus 
foreman.  The  buildings  are  cleaned  daily  by  student  labor.  The 
students  receive  credit  on  their  board  bills  lor  this  work. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  charter,  the  Negro  A^cultural 
and  Technical  College  of  North  Carolina  does  not  need  to  maintain 

> 1 j ti  ^ OSS, , in,  the  case  of  the  majhrity  * 

of  negro  land-grant  colleges,  much  of  the  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  has  been  for  a number  of  years  limited  to  work 
on  a secondary  school  level. 

. Under  the  present  organization,  students  in  the  college  and  the 
preparatory  school  have  separate  dormitories  and  classrooms.. 
Several  members  of  the  college  staff  teach  classes  in  the  preparatory 
Bchool.  On  the  other  hand  college  and  preparatory  students  do  not 
attend  the  same  class  exercises.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  college  to  dis- 
wntinue  preparatory  work  as  soon  as  the  conditions  warrant  it. 
But  in  any  evei^t  the  vocational  courses  in  agriculture  and  trades 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  iew  will  be  continued  indefinitely. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Adnussion  to  the  college  is  on  a basis  of  a certificate  from  a standard 
accredited  high  school  showing  15  units  of  credit.  Every  student  * 
entering  on  a certificate  must  present  thi*ough  the  principal  of  his 
former  school  a transcript  covering  his  entire  record  of  subjects  and 
grades  for ‘four  years,  together  with  a statement  from  his  teacher 
giving  an  estimate  of  his  character. 

Of  the  15  units  of  credit,  the  applicant  musf^ave  had  at  least 
8 umts  selected  from  the  following  subjects;  English,  4 units;  history, 

2 units;  algebra,  1 unit;  plane  geometry,  1 unit;  and  science,  1 unit’;, 
mth  2 elective  foreign  languages.  The  remaining  credits 

I ro®>hing  up  tl\e  15  m^btf  offered  from  the  following  subjects;  English, 

1;  foreign  languages,  2;  mathematics,  1;  science,  2;  history  l’ 
mechanical  drawing,  1;  agriculture,  2;  and  manual  training,  1.  Ad- 
miraion  is  also  permitted  by  passing  an  entrance  examination  at  the 
college.  Students  entering  the  freshman  class  of  1926-27  numbered 
j 56,  of  whom  27  were  graduates  of  the  high  school  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Technical  College  of  North  Carolina,  while  the  other  29  entered 

from  other  accredited  high  schools.  No  students  were  admitted  by 
examination. 

The  records  of  the  college  show  that  no  conditioned  students  have  * 
r entered  the  freshman  class  during  the  past  two  years,  although 
admission  is  permitted  with  one  conditioned  subject,  which  must  be 
l worked  off  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Six  special  students  were 
^mitted  in  the  academic  term  of  1926-27.  Special  students  are 
defined  as  those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a degree. 
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CRADVAftON  REQUIREMENTS 

The  requirenJbnts  for  graduation  in  the  several  divisions  or  depart- 
ments according  to  curricula  are  as  follows;  , 

1.  Academic 210  term-hour  ceedits  (140  semester  hours). 

2.  Agricultural 216  term-hour  credits  (144  semester  hours). 

3.  Automotive 235  term-hour  credits  (166.6  semester  hours). 

4.  Build  i ng  con- 

struction,.   236  term-hour  credit^.  (166.6  semester  hours). 

6.  Power-plant 

management..  ''235  term-hour  credits  (156.& semester  hours). 

6.  Industrial  education,  two-year  ccA|e  for  teachers  of  trades  and 
industries.  ^ 

Each  student  is  required  to  take  the  course  in  military  ecience,  for 
which  no  formal  credits  are  given,  except  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
academic  course  of  study.  Those  who  graduate  from  the  academic 
department  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science;  those  who 
graduate  In  agriculture,  the  degree  of  bAchelor.of  science  in  agricul- 
ture; those  who  graduate  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  de^ee  of  bachelor 
of  science  in  mechanics.  ... 

The  210  term  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  in  Academic 
subjects  include  36  in  English,  15  in  foreign  language,  29  in  science, 
12  in  mathematics,  18  in  history,  14  in  economics  and  sociology,  27 
in  psychology  and  education,  6 in  music,  and  6 in  military  science. 
The  remaining  credits  are  elective.  For  graduation  in  the  agricul- 
tural curriculum  the  student  must  earn  216  term  hours  of  credit  ' 
from  the  following  list  of  subjects:  88  credits  in  ^icult^e,  56  in 
science,  36  in  English,  23  in  education,  15  in  economics, j?  in  psy- 
chology, 3 in  sociology,  and  3 for  a graduation. thesis. 

Graduation  requirements  in  the  automotive  engineering  curric-f 
ulum,  which  consist  of  235  term  hours  of  credit,  include  121  credits 
in  mechanics  and  aufbmotive  engineering,  30  in  English,  21  in  mathe- 
matics, 30  in  science,  12  in  foreign  languages,  12  in  psychology,  9 in 
economics,  and  3 for  a graduation  thesis.  In  the  case  of  the  building- 
construction  curriculum  the  235  term  hours  of  credit  ouist  be  earned 
from  the  following  group' of  subjects:  117  credits  in  mechanics  and 
building  construction,  30  in  English,  21  in  mathematics,  30  in  science, 
12  in  foreign  languages,  4 in  psychology,  9 in  economics,  and  12  in 
education. 

Prescribed  work  required  for  completion  of  the  power-plant  man- 
agement/curriculum  from  which  the  235  term  hours  of  credit  must 
be  secured  cbmprise  lid  credits  in  mechanics  and  power-plant  man- 
agement, 30  in  English,  21  in  mathematics,  30  in  science,  12  in  foreign 
language,  4 in  psychology,  9 in  economics,  and  12  in  education.  The 
two-year  course  for  teachers  of  trades  and  industries,  includes,  as.  re- 
quired subjects^  9 term  credits  in  economics,  6 in  strength  of  mate- 
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^ rials,  3 in  machanisms,  and  18  in  education  and  psychology.  In 
' addition,  group  electives  are  to  be  chosen  froru  one  of  the  elective 
groups  in  automotive  engineering,  building  construction,  or  power- 
plant  management. 

A study*  of  the  program  of  study  of  the  institutifvi  reveals  the 
development  in  principle  of  a sound  educational  organization  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  may  possibly  be  made  more'  perfect 
in  form.  The  college  includes  an  agricultural  division  mth  49 
courses  of  study,  a mechanic  arts  division  with  19  courses  of  study, 
a department  of  industrial  education  with  7 courses  of  study ,^and  an 
Academic  (collegiate)  division  with  61  courses  of  study.  While  each 
department  maintains  the  cofirses  that  are  suited  to  its  needs,  there 
is  evidence  oj  considerable  division  in  the  courses  in  education,  some 
of  which  are  listed  in  the  department  of  agriculture,  others  in  the 
mdustrial-education  department,  and  others  in  the^  academic  depart- 
ment. In  other  subjects  similar  divisions  may  bo  noted. 

It  seems,  in  view  of  the  development  of  collegiate  work  within  the 
past  five  years,  that  the  college  could  strengthen  its  organization  by 
establwhing  as  the  basic  service  divbion  a college  of  atts  and  sciences 
including  all  courses  and  work  in  education,  psychology,  and  math^ 
matics,  now  separated  m the  other  departments,  That  upon  this 
foundation  two-year  schools  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arte  might 
be  established,*  utilizing  as  much  of  the  first  two  years’  work  in  the 
college  of  arts  and  science  as  may  be  suited  to  their  respective  curric- 
ula programs.  The  term  “department”  in  the  future  should  be 
restricted  to  thu  educational  subdivisions  within  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  and  the  schools  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts; 'such 
as  the  departments  ,of  English,  mathematics,  history,  agronomy, 
mechanics,  etc.  ~ ' 

' ENROLLMENT 

<• 

The  growth' in  attendance  at  the  Agriculti^  and  Technical  Col- 
lege is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  Si^  1922-23  the  increase 
in  enrollment  in  the  college  courses  has  been  140  per  cent, 

Tablb  2. — BnroUment  of  coUtge  tludorUa,  I9tS~l&87 
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The  growth  is  particularly  marked 'in  the  freshman  classes  since 
1924-26.  However,  the  increase  in  the  sophomore  classes  of  1926-26 
and  1926—27  and  of  the  jumor  class  in  the  latter  year  seems  to  indi- 
cate a healthy  condition.  ■' 
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The  loss  between  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  has  not  been 
excessive  as  compared  with  other  institutions.  The  loss  between 
the  freshman  class  of  1924-25  and  the  Sophomore  clas^  of  1925-26  w*aa 
31  per  cent  and  between  1925-26  and  1926-27  it  was  35  per  cent. 
In  1923-24  there  was  a gain  of  three  students  in  the  sophomore  class 
over  the  freshman  class,  which  is  explained  by  the  transfer  of  three 
students  taking  Federal  rehabilitation  work.  ‘ ^ 

Increases  between  the  junior  and  senior  classes  are  shown  during 
• the  past  throe  academic  years,,  there  being  five  more  seniors  in  1926-27 
than  juniors  in  1925-26  and  one  additional  in  each  of  the  previous 
terms.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  students  making  up  the 
increases  were  transferred  students,  students  Treating  the  work,  or 
old  students  returning  to  college.  The  number  of  resident  noncol* 
legiate  students  enrolled  in  the  institution-  for  the  year  1926-27 
included  216  senior  high-scbool  students  and  73  commercial  and* 
night-school  students,  the  total  being  289, 

« * k 

' DEGREES  GRANTED 

Within  the  paSt  five  years  the  college  hM  granted  29  first  degrees 
in  agriculture  and  26  in  mechanic  arts.  Of  tlje  bachelor  of  science 
degrees  of  agriculture,  3 were  granted  in  1921—22,  1 in  1922— 23f  12  in 
1923-24,^  7 in  1924-25,  and  6 in  1925-26,  and  of  the  bachelor  of  science 
degrees  in  mechanic  arts,  10  were  granted  in  1021-22,  4 in  1022-23,. 
4 in  1923-24,  7 in  1924-25,  and  1 in  1925-26.  The  larger  number  of 
degrees  granted  in  1922  and  1924  is  duo  to  the  increased  enrollment 
in  the  classes  entering  the  college  immediately  following  the  World 
' War.  The  higher  standaids  of  scholarship  enforced  within  the  last 
two  years  have  reduced  the  number  of  degrees  granted  in  1925-26. 
The  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North  Carolina  has  not 
granted  any  honorary  degrees. 

• THE  FACULTY 

The  college  faculty  of  the  Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  Col- 
lege of  North  Carolina  consists  of  15  members,  according  to  the  pres- 
‘ ent  organization.  In  addition  there  are  16  teachers  in  the  secondary 
department',  making  a total  staff  yf  31.  A few  of  the  college  teachers^ 
give  instruction  also  in  the  high  school.  ^ 

The  academic  organization  is  extensive  in  scope,  consisting  of  15 
divisions,  which  include:  .Agricultui'e,  biology,  physics,  chemistry, 
psychology  and  education,  English,  history,  industrial  education, 

' mechanics,  engineering,  music,  modern  ^ languages,  raatheraatios, 
vocational  agriculture,  and  physical  education.  Undef  the  present 
oiganization  each  division  is  beaded  by  a professor,  ell  the  teachers 
’ in  the  college  holding  this  rank.  In  view  of  the  comparatively  new 
29294*— 28 32 
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development  of  college  courses.  designaUon  of  associate  and  assistant 
professors  in  each^of  the  Bubject>matter 'departments  has  not  been 
made.  The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  as  soon 
as  the  growth  of  the  college  permits,  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  matter  of  faculty  status,  not  only  with  respect  to  title 

but  also  as  i^lates  to  salary  schedules  for  the  dliferent  professional 
ranks.  ' ' 

The  members  of  the  faculty  hold  bachelors*  degrees  in  arts  or 
'science  from  well-recognized  institutions.  Seven  of  the  sixteen  mem- 
bers listed  hold  advanced  degrees,  while  three  have  taken  graduate 
work  in  weU-known  universities.  The  table  following’ shows  the' 
present  educational  status  of  the  faculty.  The  teaching  staff  has 
been  completely  reorganized  within  the  last  two  years,  being  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  new  members  who  have  served  for  a fieriod  of 
one  year.  The  administration  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a 
group  of  well-trained  young  men  who  will^cariy  out  more  fully  in 
their  instruction  the  specific  aims  of  the  land-grant  college.  Tlw 
committee  also  wishes  to  commend  the  practicaT  methods  used  by 
^ the  administration  in  bringing  different  faculty  groups  together  foi’ 
the  study  of  better  teaching  methods.  . - 
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• Dliaclor.  All  othen  listad  an  profanon. 

The 'salaries  of  the  faculty  vary  from  SI, 500  to  12,400.  One 
receives  $1,600  yearly,  two  receive  11,600,  nine  receive  $1,800,  thA 
dean  of  the  college  |2,100,  and  the  director  ot  the  agricultural 
department  $2,400.  The  president  receives  $3,600  a year  without 
perquisites.  A comparison  of  salaries  with  those  of  other  institui 
tions  will  show  that  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North 
Carolina  ia  beginning  to  compensate  its  professors  on  a more  sub- 
ttantial  basis  than  in  many  institutions  of  the  same  type.  However 
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as  the  college  in  recent  years  has  undertaken  to  obtain  teachers  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  best  institutions  of  ttie  country,  in  order  to 
reach  the  standards  set  up  by  the  State,  it  is  justified  in  paying 
better  salaries. 

A study  of  the  student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  indicates  that  four  are  carrying  somewhat  more  than  the 
normal  load.  Teaching  schedules  show  4 teachers  with  loads  of 
less  than  100  student  clock  hours,  2 between  101  and  200  hours,  1 
between  201  and^SOO  hours,  4 between  301  and  400  houre,  and  4 
between  401  and  500  hours.  The  teachers  with  excessive  loads  are 
those  who  teach  in  both  the  college  and  the  high  school. 

Abnornfal  conditions  were  found  with  regard  to  the  hours  per 
, week  of  teaching  assigned  to  the  staff.  Accoiding  to  the  informa-* 
(ion  furnishc^,.  one  teacher  was  giving  classroom  instniction  of  1 
hour  per  week,  one  3 hours,  one  8 hours,  one  14  houra,  two  16  hours, 
"(wo  18  hours,  two‘20  hours,  one  23, hours,  one  26  hours,  one  27  hours,, 
and  one  30  hours.  It  is  the  survey  'committee’s  opinion  that  the 
professor  of  language  with  a teaching  load  of  23  hours  a week,  the 
professor  of  electricity  with  26  hours,  the  professor  of  agriculture 
with  27  hours,  and  the  professor  of  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing  with  a load  of  30  hours  should  be  relieved  of  some  of  their, 
class  work,  although  in  the  case  of  those  whose  Work  ia  largely  in 
the  laboratory  or  drawing  room*  they  may  be  expected  to  cany  a 
somewhat  heavier  teaching  load  than  those  whose  work  is  exclusively 
in  ' the  classroom.  It  is  essential  to  avoid  college  teaching  loads 
which  will  prevent  the  professor  from  dPing  his  full  duty  in  prepara- 
tion, in  making  personal  contacts  with  the  students,  and  in  taking 
an  active  part  in  faculty  meetings. 

The  classes  in  the  college  are  not  well  organized.  There  are  tem 
many  small  classes.  In *1926-27  the  records  show  1 1 classes  froita  1 to 
5 students  in  size,  10  from  6 to  10  students,  12  from  11  to  20  students, 

9 from  21  to  30  students,  3 from  31  to  40  students,  and  3 from  41 
to  50  students.  There  are,  therefore,  21  small  classes  out  of  48 
classes  in  the  college,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  is  evident  that  the 
college  is  now  prepared  to  increase  greatly  the  enrollments  in  at  least 
* all  of  these  classes  without  endangering  classroom  efficiency.  This 
is  particularly  true  from  the  point  of  view  of  teachers. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  • - 

The  library  of  the  college  contains  5,063  books.  It  is  housed  in 
two  connected,  rooms  in  the  main  building  of  the  college.  A full- 
I time,  trained  jibrarian  is  employed,  who  is  a member  of  the  faculty. 
A student  assistant"  is  also  employed.  *The  library,  although  somo- 
what  crowded,  is  well  organized  and  is  catalogued  according  to  the 
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Dewey  d^imal  system.  In  1926-27,  12,000  was  set  aside 'for  the 
purchase  of  new  boo|^s,  of  which  $450  had  been  pdd  by  the  students. 
Table  4 shows  the  expenditures  for  the  library  during  the  past  * 
five  years.  ' ' 


Table  4, — Library  eiptndUure* 
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Th«j  laboratory  and  shop  facilities  have  been  greatly  improved  in 
th<?  last  few  years.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to*  the 
installation  of  first-class  equipment  in  mechanics  and  electricit>'. 
Table  5 Rhows'the  growth  of  expenditures  for  scientific  equipment 
did  supplies  for  the  past  five  years.  . ‘ 
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Table  5. — Bx^ndiiure-a  for  scientific  equipment  and  supptie* 
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The  figures  given  under  piechanic  arts  represent  expenditures  for 
engineering,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  other  equipment.  The 
supplies  listed  under  this 'heading  are  expenditures  for  oil,  grease, 
belts,  minor  replacement,  and  testing  materials. 

, More  equipment  is  needed  for  the  college  Inboratoiy  in  biology. 
The  expenditure  of  11,600  made  in  1923-24  was  devoted  to  improve- 
ments in  the  laboratory  for  the  .high  'school.  An  increase  in  the . 
permanent  equipment  of  the  physic.,  labors  lory  is  also  essential. 
As  funds  are  to  be  available  in  the  near  future,  these  necessary 
improvements  are  assured. 

^ Careful  record  ‘is  made  of  depreciation  in  the  laboratories,  which 
is  figured  on  a basis  of  5 per  cent,  this  percentage  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  budget  officer  pf  the  State.  ' - 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTiymES 

The  college  encourages  recreational  activities  of  the  atudents. 
It  has  made  considerable  provision  for  indoor  recreation -and  games  in 
the  gymnasium  and  in  the  clubroom.  However,  the  college  will  be 
justified  in  improving  these  facilities  and  making  theiR^moro  attract 
tivo  to  the  young  men. 

The  athletic, activities'are  controlled  by  a committee  composed  of 
three  members  of  the  faculty,  who  are  appointed. by  the  president; 
one  representative  of  the  alumni,  who  at  present  is  a member  of  the 
faculty;  and  one  student  selected  by  the  student  body,  who  is  the 
“ president  of  the  athletic  association  of  the  school.  The  dean  of  men 
is  the  chaTrman  of  the  committee. 

The  college  is  a member  of  the  Colored  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association.  Purity  of  athletics  is  maintained  through  the- enforce- 
men t of  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  this  association. 

Tho  1^  Beta  Sigma  is  the  only  fraternity  at  the  institution.  It 
is  under  the  indirect  control  of  a committee  of  tho  faculty,  who  are 
members  of  the  fraternitr.  Rules  for  the  governing  of  fratornitioa 
are  nqfv.  being  worked  out  by  this  coiymittee. 

Tw'o  literary  societies  e.\ist  for  stimulation  of  the  students  in' 
debate,  oratory,  and  essay  writing,  and  in  the  use  of  parliamentary 
law.  Membership  in.  at  least  one  of  these  societies  is  compulsory. 
There  arc  also  two  technical  societies  which  are  devoted  to  studies  in 
agriculture,  nVechanics,  and  chemistry.  — 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

Tho  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North  Carolina  haa 
given  exe'dient  service  to  the  >State  and  to  Its  own  community,  and 
its  work  is  more  deserving  than  ever  of  the  support  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  Among  its  graduates  is  the  president  of  a promising 
negro  collegp  and  the  president  of  the  largest  negro  in^ranco  com- 
pany in  the  world.  Tho  only  licensed  negro  engineer  in  North 
Carolina  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  college. 

In  considering  further  the  development  of  the  college,  the  survey 
committee  submits  tho  following  suggestions: 

That,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
College  and  the  increased  support  assured  to  it  by  the  State,  the  in- 
stitution in  the  near  Tuture  enlarge  ite  objectives  so  as  to^dh^ude 
a college  of  arts  and  science  instead  of  the  so-called  .academic  dep.art- 
ment  which  has  recently  been  organked. 

It  is  believed  that  the  college  may  bo  reorganized  to  advantage  by 
substituting  for  tho  several  mtjor  departments  now  existing  a college 
of  liberal  Krts  and  'sciences,  a school  of  agrioultura,  and  a ^oql  of 
meohanie  arts. 
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That  (he  college  of  and  .sciences  aliould  become  the  service  i 
division  for  the  various  technical  schools  mentioned,  as  well  as  for 
others  that  may  be  organized.' 

That  the  term  “department”  be  reslHcte<l  ,so  far  aS  possible  to 
Ihe  suhjwt-matter  organizations  within  the  several  major  collegiate  ' 
divisions.  ' i 

That  the  teaching*Rtaff  be  designate<l,  in  the  future,  according  to 
rank,  as  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  prt>fessor,  instructor, 
assistarU,  and  lecturer. 

That  the  teaching  loads  of  those' who  are  carrying' an  excessive  • 
amount  of  classroom  work  be  re<lured. 

That  the  ori^nization  of  small  claasoa  be  discouraged,  particularly 
in  freshman  and  sophomore  courses.  ^ 

That  the  librar>'  be  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  it  shall  have 
at  least  8,000  modem  works,  selected  with  special  reference  to  de- 
partmental needs.  • 

^ That  more  adequate  space  be  provided  for  the  library  and  that 
improvement  be  mado  in  its  furnishings  and  decoration. 

That  additional  eifuipment  be  pronded  for  (he  departments  of 
biology  and  physics. 

Ihat  a. modem  g>’mnasium  l>e  recommended  in  the  next  building 
program  proposed  to  the  State  authorities, 

BENNETT  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

I 

s 

, , • Greensboro,  N.C, 

Bennett  College  was  established  in  1873  by  the  lK>aitI  of  education 
of  the  -Methodist  Episcopal  Churrh.  For  many  years  it  was  con- 
ductod  largely  as  a secondary  school  and  was  coeducational.  In  J 926 
the  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  cooper-  * 
ation  with  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  which  on-nod  some 
property  oiflbe  campus,  completely  reorganized  the  institution,  con- 
verting it  into  a college  for  girls  and  changing  its  name  to  (he  Bennett 
College  for  Women. 

Aa  a result  of  this  reorgan ir ation,  each  of  these  church  organizations 
contributed  $1 ,000  a month  for  its  support,  and  an  independent  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of  21  members  was  created  for  the  government 
of  the  sohool.  A new  president  was  also  elected,  an  entirely  new 
faculty  installed,  and  the^  physical  plant  renovated.  While  the 
exact  legal  sUtus  of  the  trustees  has  not  yet  been  determined,  future 
plans  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  tiMe  to  the  property  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  trustees  as  a corporate  body,  with  complete  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  affairs  of  the  college. 

The  board  as  tentatively  oiganized  consiste  of  18  members,  10  of 
wto  have  been  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist 
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EpiscitfRl  Church  and  8 by  the  Woman’s  Heme  Mipaionan’  Society  of 
that  chtirch.  Ten  of  |he  (nisiees  are  white  and  eight  are  Negroes. 
Most  of  them  are  leading  reprcaeiitativea  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  from  both  the  North  and  the  South  and  mclude  a white  bishop 
and  a colored  bishop.'  Within  the  near  future  the  3 additional 
inemliers  of  (he  board  are  to  bo  Bclecte^ttiaking  up  the  total  of  21, and 
the  length  of  the  term  of  the  trustees  is  to  bo  determined.  The 
. question  of  whether  iholioartl  is  to  bo  a self-jiorpotuating^Wy  is  also 
to  be  settled.  , , ’ 

Officers  of  the  Itoanl  under  its  present  organisation  include  a presi- 
dent, two  vice  juesidents,  a secretary,  end  a treasurer,  who  constitute 
an  c.\e<*utive  committee  with  limited  powers.  This  committee  meets 
twice  a year,  while  the  full  bi>ard  meets  annually.  The  treasurer  is  a 
leading  bnsiness  man  of  Greensboro.  In  its  adtninUlration  the  presi- 
dent of  iho  <'ollege  has  been  given  considerable  authority,  sHe<*lmg  all 
ineinl>ers  of  the  teaching  staff  and  nommating  (ham  to  the  w>apd  and 
direcUng  in  the  main  the  educational  program  of  the  school. 

Dennett  College  for  Women  consists  of  a college  division  and  a 
high-8cluM)l  division.  In  addition  a minor  diWsiun,  comprising  the 
eighth  clenientarj'  grade,  is  cimd  ?ctod  for  the  licnelit  of  studoiiU 
unable*  to  qualify  for  the  high  school.  The  colle^  division  is  oigan- 
iacd  to  offer  a four-j'ear  liberal-arts  course,  the  initial  enrollment  of 
stiulenls  now  being  in  their  sophomore  year.  Extensioli  work  on  a 
ainull  scale  both  in  Greensboro  and  Keids\ille,  a near-by  town,  is 
being  done  by  Iho  college,  where  classes  are  hold  twice  a week  betw’eeo 
6 and  9 p.  m.  for  public-school  teachers  seeking  to  augment  their 
training. 

Ill  1927-28  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education  * 
ac4rreititod  the  uistiCution  as  a jiuiior  college,  and  students  majoring 
in  education  After  complotnig  the  two-year  course  are  awarded  State 
teachers’  certificates.  The  high  school  has  likewise. been  rated  aa 
standard  by  the  State  department  of  education. 

Enrollment  in  the  institution  in  1927-28  included  211  studenti, 
distributed  as  follows:  50  college,  138  high  school,  and  23  eighth- 
grade  elemontary  pupils,  While,  the  majority  of  the  students  regis- 
tered in  the  school  are  rosidonla  of  Greensboro  and  the  adjoining  * 
counties,  several  have  enrolled  from  Georgia,  Virginia,  West  Vi^ 
ginia,  Arkansas,  and  Pennsylvania, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Although  the  reorganiised  institution  had  been  in  existence  ^only 
a little  over  a year  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee, 
it  was  functioning  sipoothly  and  was  being  administered  effectively. 

With  the  board  of  educatiota  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churob 
aod  the  Woipan’s  Home  Missionary  Society  contributing  to  i(a  * 
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support,  the  college  seemed  to  be  reasonably  assured  of  financial 
support  for  future  development.  In*  addition,  the  State  of  North 
Carohna  has  appropriated  $1,200  to  pay  the  salary  of  a teacher  in 
education,  and  the  North  Carofina  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
conference  is  making  .an  ai^ual  gift  of  between  $2,600  and  $3,000  ' 

to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  school. 

^ The  income  of  the  Bennett  College  for  Women  ifi  1926-27  totaled 
$36,773425,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables 


Table  6. — Income  in  1926^27 


State  appropriations.—  _ 

Church  appropriations— 

> 

Gifts  for  current  expenses. 

Net  income  on  sales  and  servicca 

student  fees 

Total 

V 

$1, 100.  00 
27,  000.  00 
2,  600.  00 
693.  25 
5,  380.  00 


36.  773.  26 


Based  on  the  figures  presented  above,  the  chief  sources  of  support 
of  the  school  consist  of  church  appropriations  and  student  fees  In 
1926-27  the  college  received  88  per  cent  of  its  income  from  these  two 
TOimces,  73.4  per  cent  being  derived  from  church  appropriations,  and 
14.6  per  cent  from  student  fees.  The  remainder  of  the  income  came 
from  State  appropriations,  2.9  per  cent;  gifts  for  current  expenses,  7 
per  cent;  and  net  income  on  sales  and  services,  1,9  per  cent. 

Student  fees  charged  by  the  college  are  low,  and  there  is  oppor- 
tumty  for  increased  revenues  from  this  source  when  the  necessity 
arises  in  the  future.  The  fees  include:  Tuition  in  the  college  $38; 
^ and  $27  m the  high  school;  registration  $5;  lyceum  tfnd  athletic  $3; 
medical  $3.  Laboratory  foes  ranging  from  $1  to  $3  are  assessed 
against  students  pursuing  science  courses.  Rent  for  dormitories  is 

1927-28  there  were  21  college  students  and  45 
high-^hool  students  living  on  the  campus. 

The  boarding  department  is  operated  at  a profit  and  appeared 
well-managed  from  a business  point  of  view,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision “of  the  president.  Charge  for  board  is  $14  a month.  The 
, gross  income  of  the  boarding  department  in  1926-27  amounted  to 
$6,440.09,  and  the  disbursements  totaled  $5,746.84,  leaving  a sur- 
plus  of  $693.26.  A small  bookstore  is  also  operated  by  the  school, 
and  medical  service  is  furnished  the  students. 

Business  affaire  of  the  college  are  handled  by  the  president, 
assisted  by  a bookkeeper  and  secretaiy.  The  business  office  consists 
of  a large,  well-lighted  room  in  charge  of  a competent  bookkeeper. 
An  examipation  of  the  accounts  showed  that  they  w^e  in  good  shape 
I imd  we  being  kept  in  accordance  with- a system  installed  by  the 
board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Duplicates 
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of  all  the  accounts  are  sent  monthly  io^  the  Chicago  ofhce  of  this 
organization,  including  bank  statement  and  canceled  checks,  and  also 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society. 
Annual  audits  are  made  of  the  books  by  a representative  of  these 
organization^.  The  school  operates  on  a budget,  which  is  rigidly 
adhered  to.  • 

The^  bookkeeper  is  responsible  for  student  accounting  in  addition  ^ , 
to  her  other  duties,  the  college  having  no  regularly  enfployed  regis* 
trar.  An  e.xamination  of  the  forms  used  showed  that  all  essential 
records  are  provided  and  that  a satisfactory  system  has  been  in- 
stalled. The  official  uniform  high-school  transcript  blank  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  is  utilized  for  students  entering  the  college. 

An  excellent  instructor’s  monthly  report  is  being  used,  but  the 
student’s  permanent  record  needs  amplification,  j^angoments 
are  now  being  made  to  adopt  a new  form  for  this  record.  In  examin- 
ing the  student -records,  the  survey  committee  found  that  three 
freshqaen  admitted  to  the  college  in  1927-28  had  not  yet  furnished  , 
required  transcripts  of  their  high-school  work. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Bennett  College  has  i^^rst-rete  physical  plant.  The  land,  all  of 
which  is  used  as  a campus,  com  prises '38  acres  located  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  Greensboro  and  in  a growing  section  of  the^city. 
Bascd^on*an  old  estimate,  the  land  is  valued  at  $300,000,  but  it  is  so 
situated  as  to  have  possibilities  of  rising  in  value  in  the  future. 

There  are  eight  buildings  located  on  the  campus,  six  being  brick 
structures,  neat  in  appearance  and  of,  good  construction.  Values 
placed  on  the  buildings  by  the  institution  amount  to  $180,000,  while 
their  contents,  including  furnishings  and  school  equipment,  were* 
estimated  at  $16,312.  Total  valuation  of  the  entire  property  was 
fixed  at  $505,312. 

The  central  building  on  the  campus  is  -Kent  Hall,  a three-story 
brick  structure,  cdfttaining  25  rooms.  The  lower  floor  contains 
the  jprcsident’s  office,  the  administrative  and  business  offices,  and  the 
library,  while  the  upper  floors  are  used  as  quarters  for  womqn  students. 

This  building  is  valued  at  $25,000.^  The  academic  building,  a two- 
■etory  brick  structure,  erected  in  1023,  is  well  located  and  contains  . 
eight  large  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories.  While  a part  of  the 
building  is  used  for  the  high  school,  the  second  floor  is  utilized  almost 
exclusively  for  colle^  work,  A well-designed  structure  on  the  campus 
is  the  Robert  E,  Jones  Hall,  an  extensive  two-story  brick  dormitory 
erected  in  1922  at  a cost  of  $80,000,  and  containq^  40  rooms  and 
^accommodating  approximately  135  women  students.  Other  build-  .4 
ings  include  the  brick  refectory,  erected  in  1922,  with  a laige  dining 
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^room  and  kitchen;  the  junior  high  school,  containing  recitation 
roo^s  for  the  secondary  school;  the  Carrie  Barge  Chapel,  with  a j 
capacity  of  several  hundred  studente;  the  president's  residence;  and  , 
a dean’s  cottage.  A small  Carnegie  Library  is  also  located  next  to 
^ the  campus,  the. ground  having  been  donated  by  Bennett  College  to 
the  city  for  the  establishment  of  a negro  public  library. 

The  survey  committee  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
immaculate  appearance  of  all  the  buildings  on  the  campus.  The 
dorinitories  were  not  only  neat  and  clean,  but  indicated  that  extra 
effort  was  being  made  to  assure  ideal  living  conditions  for  the  women 
students.  Care  of  each  of  the  dormitories  is  under  the  control  of  a 
self-governing  student  organization,  the  authorities  of  the  institu- 
tion Jiaving  nothing  to  dp  with  the  assignment  or  distribution  of  the 
work.  The  refectory,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  storerooms,  was 
also  found  in  an.  excellent  state  of  cleanliness.  Care  of  the  grounds 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a superintendent,  who  has  a force  of 
several  ground  keepers,  and  laborers  working  under  him.  When  the 
committee  visited  the  school,  the  campus  was  being  overhauled 
with  a view  to  its  beautification. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

In  the  joint  operation  of  a college'  and'  secondaiy  school  on  the 
same  bampus,  the  administration  of  Bennett  College  for  Women  has 
only  partially  segregated  the  two  departments.  A dormitory ' 
entirely  apart  from  the  one  for  high-school  students  is  being  operated 
for  college  students.  Recitation  rooms  of  the  college,  while  in  the 
same  building,  are  on  a separate  floor  fbom  the  preparatory  schooli 
and  college  and  high-school  students  do  not  attend  the  same  lecture, 
recitation,  or  laboratory  groups.  ^ Of  the  eight  teachers  in  the  college,  * . 
however,  five  teach  in  both  the  college  and  the  high  school,  and  Ihe 
finances  of  both  the  departments  are  kept  in  the  same  accounts. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  1 

• ' • , 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  college  is  just  entering  its  second 

year,  only  two  years  of  the  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  a bachelor’s 
degree  has  been  outlined  in  the  institution’s  catalogue. 

The  cumculum  as  offered,  however,  seemed  well  balanced  and  of 
•a  standard  typp,  consisting  ef  31  courses  of  study.  In  the  following 
table  are  given  the  different  two-year  courses  offered,  as  compared 
I,  with  the  courses  actually  taught  in  1927-28: 
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Table  7. — Two-year  eouraes  offered  and  couraet  givoA  in  19t7-28 


Ntin«8  of  coiusef 

f 

CourM 

offered 

In 

coDego 

Couiwa 
taught 
In  ool* 
lege  In 
1227-28 

Nam«  of  oounea 
« 

Counet 

offered 

In 

college 

Cooiiea 
Uught 
to  col- 
lege to 
1927-33 

Ofini^nil  blofo^  ^ _ 

- 1 

a 

a 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

• 1 
0 
a 

MRthemRtlm_  __  _ 

a 

, 2 
2 
a 

4 

1 

31 

0 

J3 

Chemistry . 

Psychology., 

Education 

Enitliata 

Sociology  and  aconomfos 

Phyiicai  education 

Krench 

History 

KeUgious  education 

Community  problsma. ....... 

Latin 

Music................-.*...... 

TnUl - ! 

To  students  completing  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  • 
not  continuing  through  the  four-year  course,  the  college  plans  to 
giant  a junior  college  diploma. 

'admission  requirements  ..  ‘ ‘ . 

■ * 

Admi^ion  to  the  college  is  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  16 
units  of  high-school  preparation,  only  3 of  which  may  be  in  non- 
academic  subjects.  Students  are  accepted  either  through  the  pres- 
entation of  certificates  from  accredited  secondary  schools  Oi^  through 
an  entrance  examination.  The- North  Carolina  State  Department  of 
Education  regulations  with  regard  to  admission  requirements  to  ** 
colleges  are  followed  throughout  by  the  institution. 

Of  the  12  freshmen  entering  the  college  in  1926-27, 4 were  admitted 
on  transcript  of  records  from  accredited  high  schools,  while  8 came 
from  nonaccredited  schools.  The  latter  were  compjelled  to  take  the 
.entrance  examination,  which  they  successfully  passed.  Although  no 
conditioned  students  have  as  yet  enrolled  in  the  college,  their  admis- 
sion is  permitted  vdth  a mcptimum  of  one  conditioned  unit,  which 
must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  f^shman  year. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  ' 

. While  the  four-year  course  has  been  only  tentatively  drawn  up, 
graduation  requirements  comprise  124  semester  hours  of  credit.  The 
prescribed  subjects  include  12  semester  hours  of  credit  in  English, 

6 in  natural  science,  6 in  social  science,  3 in  philosophy,  2 in  domestic 
art  or  music,  4 in*  physical  education.  Sixteen  credits'  will  iq  all 
probahUity  be. required  in  religious  education,  although  the  adminis- 
tration\as  not  definitely  determined  upon  this  point.  Outside  of 
concentyation  in  a specific  subject  through  a major  of  36  hours  and  in 
some  lasted  subject  through  a minor  of  15  hours,  the  remainder  of  the 
credits  consist  of  free  electives. 

The  survey  committee,  after  a review  of  this  tentative  course 
planned  for  the  college,  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  two  years  of 
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foreign  language  (12  semester  hours)  and  one  year  of  mathematics  (6 
semester  hours)  should  be  added  to  the  prescription  of  work,  if  the 
curriculum  is  to  contain  the  fundamentals  required  in  most  liberal 
arts  colleges.  ^ 

ENROLLMENT  • " 

Enrollment  m the  Bennett  College  for*  Women  has  increased  at  a 
rapid  pace  since  it  was  organized  in  the  academic  term  of  1926-27. 
The  number  of  students  attending  the  college  in  1.927-28  .was  50,  of 
whom"  43  were  freshmen  and  7 sophomores  as  compared  with  10  in 
1926-27,  all  of  whom«were  freshmen.  This  represents  a gain  of  400 
POT  cent.  For  the  first  freshman  class  entering  the  college  in  1926-27, 
only  one  Upon  which  mortality  figures  are  available,  the  student 
loss  was  below  the  normal.  This  class,  which  started  w[th  10  students, 
lost  only  3 upon  becoming  the  sophomore  class  of  1927-28. 

Total  enrollment  of  noncoUegiate  students  has  also  increased 
^ghtly  during  this  two-year  period,  although  the  number  enrolled 
in  the  eighth  elemontaiy-grade  division  declined  to  a small’ extent. 
In  1926-27  tl^ere  were  28  students  enrolled  in  the  eighth  grade  and 
122  in  the  high  school,  and  iu  1927-28  there  were  23  students  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  138  in  the  high  school. 

FACULTY  ’ . 

1 » m A ♦ 

The  survey  committee  found  that  Bennet^  College  for  Women  has 
established  the  nucleus  of  a college  faculty.  While  there  are  eight 
teachers  in  the  school,  only  two  weie  found  teaching  exclusively*  in 
the  college,  the  remainder  devoting  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to 
aecondory  instruction.  The  staff  is  headed  by  a dean  with  the  ranlc 
of  full  professor,  the  other  members  being  classified  as  instructors, 
AU  are  negroes. 

As  the  college  is  just  being  organized,  little  has  been  accomplished" 
in  the  formation. of  an  academic  orgahization  such  as  prevails  in  the 
modem  standard  institution  of  higher  education.  Although  a num-  * 
bar  of  departments  of  instruction’ have  been  created,  each  contains 
only  a single  instructor.  In  most  instances  the  teachers  do  work 
outside  of  their  particular  departments  of  instruction.  This,  however, 
doe«»  not  apply  to  the  instructor  in  education,  whose  salary  is  paid  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  administration  is  planning  to  add  two  new  teachers  to  the 
college  staff  in  1928-29.  An  effort  is  then  to  be  made  to  formulate 
a genuine  college  organization,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  second- 
ary school.  If  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  believed  that  not  less 
, than  four  new  members  of  the  staff  should  be  secured,  as  the  faculty* 
at  the  present  time  has  no  teachers  who  have  specialized  in  matbe- 
matios,  science,  or  social  science  or  philosophy.  As  Bennett  College 
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for  Women  is  a new  institution,  it  is  suggested  that  considerable  . 
attention  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  tho  proper  type  of 
academic  organization  based  on  the  experience  of  older  colleges': 
The' survey  committee  recommends  that  the  college  be  organized 
into  eight  departments  of  instruction,  each  headed  by  a professor  and 
including  these  subject-matter  fields;  English,  mathematics,  foreign  , 
and  ancient  languages,  education  and  psychology,  social  science, 
natural  science,  home  economics,  philosophy,  and  religion,  , 

With  an  organization  of  this  character  as  a foundation,  it  will  be 
possible  for  tho  institution  to  create  new  departments  as  the  necessity 
arise>s.  and  to  add  new  teachers  to  eauli  of'^the  departments  as  the 
college  enrollment  increases.  '  *  * / ' . ' 


8. — Trainln{f  oj  faculty 


Teacher 

case 

First 

dc^rrea 

deao... 

2 

3 1 

^4 

A.  n 

lA  R 

.\ll.  I'kJ..,. 
A.  B 

a _ 

7 

A.  B 

a 

A.  D 

oblHioeil 


Oroduate  work 


Obrrlln  CoUeire..^ A,  M.  from  Columbia  VnlVersUy. 

II  fSuramer  work  ol  ChksMto  Unl'TrsUy. 

Howard  UnJversiiy.,— .w*.--  J^ijnuniir  work  «t  ColuxnbU  T/olvcraity. 

ao,,. — Ir^iimnier  work  at  Ohio  Slate  UDlvenlly. 

Ohio  WesieyaB  Unlver^Uy^-.J.  *• 

AllnDta  Unlv^lly Summer  work  at  Unlvenlty  of  Mtcblfso. 

BouthwesterD  UDivmlty.... 


Teimessee  Btalo  Colleie^ 
Atlanta  Univenlty 


As  shown  in  Table  8,  the  college  liaa  a fairly  well-trained  Of  i 

the  8 members,  7 have  obt^ned  undergraduate  degrees,  2 fro^north- 
ern  institutions  and  5 from  negro-collies.  One  teacher  has  no*Alegree. 
The  dean  of  the  college  holds  a master’s  degree,  and  two  others 

• are  piu-suing  graduate  study  in  northern  universities.  Five  mem- 
bers of  tho  staff  are  without  any  graduate  training  whatever.  The 
president  of  tho  institution  holds  a bachelor  of  arts  from  Wesleyan 
University,  and  as  a result  of  a donation  of  1500  by  the  Phelps 
Stokes  Fund  he  has  been  taking  a graduate  course  in  school  adminis- 
tration  at  Columbia  University. 

The  annual  stipends  paid  the  members  of  the  teachii^g  staff  are 
low  and  below  those  generally  prevailing  in  the  colleges  suiweyed. 
The  dean  receives  $1,125,  while  the  sala^rics  of  tho  instrfictors  range 
from  $900  to  $1,425  tho  average  being  $1,043.  The  salary  scbedulesi 
exclusive  of  the  dean^  show  one  teacher  receiving  $1,425,  one  $1,10Q. 
two  $1,000,  and  throe  1900.  In  extenuation  of  the  sinalf  remunera^ 
tion,  it  is  stated  that  the  institution  plans  tq  increase  the  pay  of  the 
staff  as  soon  os  tho  college  becomes  more  firaily  established.  The 
annual  salary  of  the  president  is  $3,000  in  cash,  with  a perquisite 
valued  at  SS04,  making  his  total  compensation  $3,804. 

The  student  clock-hour  luadstof  tho  teaching  staff  are  not  exces- 
sive,  eitcept  in  the  case  of  one  instructor.  Of  the  8 members,  1 has 
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a bad  of  bs8  than  100  hours,  1 between  1 00' and  200  hours,  1 between 
201  and  300  hours,  3 between  301  and  400  hours,  1 between  401* 
and  500  hours,  and  1 between  601  700  hours.  The  instructor 

with  a load  of  between  601  and  TOOstudeht  clock-hours  teiches 
two  English'  claves,  one  in  the  college  and  the  other  in  the  high 
school,  in  addition  to  five,  classes  in  Bible.  It  is  evident  that  the 
load  imposed  on  this  teacher  is  burdensome  and  not  conducive  to  '* 
efficient  instruction.  The  administration,  therefore,  should  rearrange 
her  schedule  with  a view  of  reducing  it  materially. 

A study  of  the  hours  per  week  of  teaching  shdws  that  none  of  th'e 
members  of  the  faculty  is  overburdened  in  ^his  respect.  Two  of  the 
' teachers  are  teaching  9 hours  per  \veek,  one  11  hours,  two  12  hours, 
one  16  hours,  one  17  hours,  and  one  18  hours,-  Similarly  the  classes 
' are  well  arranged  as  to  size.  Sixteen  classes  were  taught  in  the  college^ 
one  with  less  than  5 students,  four  w\th  6 to  10  students,  five  with 
11  to  20  students,  thres'with  21  to  30  students,  one  with  31  to.  40 
students,  and  two  with  41  to  50  students.  The  classes,  coiitaining 
more  than  40  students  were  a Bible  class  ^d  a class  in  physical 
education.  * , . . 

ElklCATtONAL  EQUIPMENT  * , 

• r 

The  library  of  the  Bennett  College  for  Women  is  located  in  two 
rooms  in  Kent  Hall.  It  contains  about  3,p00  volumes..  More  books 

• are  needed  of  a college  grade,  particplarly  for  the  educatioff  curric- 
ulum offered  in4he  college.  ' 

Expenditures  for  library  purposes  made  by  the  institution  since 
the  college  was  started  in  1926-27  include  SI,  100  for  now  books, 
1190  for  magazines,  and  $300  for  supplies.  A member  of  the  college 
faculty,  who  teaches  two  classes,  acts  as  the  librarian.  She  has  had 
some  training  in  library  science.  In  addition  to  the  library  on  the. 
collega  grounds,  students  have  access  to  a public  library  adjoining 
the  canjpua.  The  ground  upon  wl>ich  this  public*  library  is  located 
was  dotmted  to  the  city  of  Greensboro  by  the  college.  ' - , 

^ Scientific  equipment  of  the  college  is  limited,  in  quantity  and  is 
■ mostly  of  secondary  grade.  Only  two  laboroj^ies  W(^  found  on 
campus,  one  of  which  was  being  used*’for  cbSmiHlrCTmd  the  other 
jointly  for  physlcs-and  biology.  Tile  ch^rfR^ff'laljoralory  contained 
a fair  amount  of  equipment  and  Supplies,  but’ more*  is  needed.  A ’ 
allege  course  in  chemistry  was  being  taught,  but  all  the  work  in 
physics  and  biology  was  confined  to  the  preparatory  department  of 
the  institution.  The  biolegical  laboratory  hafffivo  njicroscopes,  four  o? 
which  are  out  p£  repair  pnd  not  available  for  use.  At  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  the  survey  committee, 4t  largo  number  of  studwits  were  Imed 
up  to  use  one  microscope.  Not  a great  deal  of  apparatus  was  provided 
for  instruction  in  physics.*  The  estimated  present  yalue  of  scientific 
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equipment  owned  by  the  college  is  as  followar:  Chembtiy,  $2350; 
physics,  $2,550;  antt  biology,  $1,000. 

In  examining  the  facilities  for  instruction  m the  courses  offers  in 
music  the  committee  found  that  the  various  instruments  were  in 
uced  of  repair. 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

'♦Atbletic  activities  at  the  college  are  under*the  control  of  a joint 
‘ committee  of  the  faculty  and  students.  Because  of  the  brief  period 
since  the  school  was  changed  into  a-woi^cn-’s  college,  athletics,  in  the 
student  body  are  just  beginning  to  be  developed.  Other  extra- 
curricular activities  include  glee,  dramatic,  and  French  cluhs  and 
community  service.  . . 

, CONCLUSIONS 

The  survey  committee  wad  impressed  with  the  progress  made  by 
- the  Bennett  College  for  Women  during  the  brief  period  intervening 
betw;een  its  organization  in  1926-27  and  the  date  of  the  visit  of  the 
committee.  • ' - ^ 

Located  in  the  city  o^  Qreensboro  in  west  central  North  Carolifia, 
the  institution  has  an  extensive  constituency  from  which  to  draw 
its  student  body  m the  future.  The  decision  to  operate  a college 
exclusively  for  women  is  no  doubt  a wise  one,  offering,  as  it  does,  a 
’ DOW  type  of  .education  not  heretofore  available  in  this  part  of  North 
Carolina.  . * - • , . • 

The  .physical  plant  w'as  found  to  be  first  rate,  the  teaching  staff 
fuifctioning  fairiy  c&cctivcly,  conM<lering  the  reCent  organization, 
and  financial  affairs  of  the  cbUcgc  are  administered  on  sound  business 
principles.*  With  regard  to  the  facts  developed  in  this  report  the^ 
committee  rdcommends: 

‘ That  arrangement  be  made,  as  soon  as  feasil}!^  for  a cdtnplete 
separation  of  the  college  Emd  high-school  faculties. 

That  in  the  plans  being  considered  for  the  college  academic  organi- 
zation at  least  eight  departments  of  instruction  be.  provided,  with  a 
professor  at  the  head  of  each.  ^ • 

That  the  size  of  the  library  be  greatly  increased  through  addition 
of  books  and  magazines  carefully  selected  with  reference  to  the 
educational  program  of  the ' institution,  and  that  generous  annual 
, provision  be  .made  in  future  budgets  to  i^ure  constant  growth  of 
' the  library  in  accordance  with  changing  ed^ational  progTams. 

That  separate  laboratories  be  established  for  biology  and  physics, 
and  additional  equipment  he  purchased  to  bring  the  work  in  sciencea 
up  to  a college  level. 

That  opportunities  be  given  the  college  teachers  without  graduate 
degrees  to  secure  advanced  training. 

That  the  salaries  of  the  college  teaching  staff  be  raised. 
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JOSEPH  K.  BR4CK  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Bricks,  N.  C.  - 

• • 

Joseph  K.  Brick  Junior  College,  originnll;^  the  Brick  School,  was 
organized  in  1895,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.^  This  association,  through  its  executive  committee,  . • 
controls  the  college  aod^  now  its  principal  source  of  support. 

The  institution  compifaes  three  divisions,  with  a total  enrollm'enl 
of  259  students  in  1926-27.  Ot  these,  37  were  in  the  junior .colleg^  • 
141  in  the  high  school,  and  81  in  the  elementary  schooh  The  sfh^ 
is  coeducational.  The-junior  college  division  was  established  in  the 
fall  of  1925,  ' * • 

Recognition  has  bwn  given  the  institution  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Departm^t  of  Education,  which  has  accredited  it  as  a standard 
junior  college,  this  approval  being  given  in  1927.  The  high  schdol  • 
was  also  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  North 
* Carolina  in  1922.  With  respect  to  ihdividual  recognition,  % fresh- 
man of  the  cl teS’ of  1925-26  was  accepted  at  Howard  U^niversity, 
subject  to  the  removal  of  a one-unit  condition  in  trigonometrv. 
Howard  University  has  also  recognized  the  Brick  Junior  College  by 
granting  to  the  institution  a scholarahip  amounting,to,S99. 

ADMlNI^TRATlOfl 

The  financial  administratioii  of.  the  college  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  American' Missionary  Association,  whicH  prescribes  the  oflicc 
procedure.  A monthly  financial  report  is  sent  to  the  American 
. Missionary  Association.  The  budget  is  prepared  annually  for  its  ap- 
proval. ■ No  separate  budget  is  kept  of  the  junior  college,' there  being 
no  separation  of  accounts  for  the  different  i visions. 

Brick  Junior  College  receives  its  income  from  church  apppoprlR-^ 
tions  as  represented  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  from 
interest  on  endowment,  sales  and  services',  and  from  student  fees. 

^ During  the  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  junior  college,  the  ir^ome 
has  been  as  follows:  . . 

• Table  9. — Income 


Bourtoi  of  Inoocnr 

1IW-3S 
• t ‘ 

1996>ff3 

Amorlcso  Missionary  Avociatlon.  etc.  i j*.  * 

RaUh  an/f  nrrtrUM  1 * _ " 

♦ 

mooo 
a.  800 
Xtoo 

S38,M0 
4, 100 
1,000 

fm. : * I.  ; 

' ToUl 

10.900 

4M60 

1 Oots  to  support  slemeDtury,  Bsconr^^rF.  oof  tilvlslou. 

• Tbm  flfum  do  aot'indudo  rmjpu  tor  and  board  from  Junior  oolloj^a  Kudaats. 
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According  to  the  Btatement  above,  the  income  froni  the  American 
Missionary  Association  increased  in.  due  year  nearly  20  per  cent,  the 
income  from  sales  and  services  nearly  8per  cent,  and  that  from  fees  11 
per  cent.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  in  the 
entire  income  in  one  year. 

.*  n^Tho  permanent  endowment  of  Brick  JtHUor  College  is  12,000,  to 
which  no  additions  have  been  made  within  the  past  five  years.  In 
addition  the  American  Missionary  Association  holds  a^legacy  amount* 
ing  to  $142,469  left  for  the  benefi]t  of  the  school,  the  principal  of ' 
which  may  bo  expended  for  any  purpose  in  developing  the  school, 
Sqme  of  this  legacy  has  already  been  used  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  and  the  remainder  is  being  held  for  future  improvements. 
The  yield  from  this  estate  is  included  in  the  annual  appropriations 
of  the  association  for  the  sujfport  of  the  college.  In  view  of  the 
funds  belonging  to  the  s^ool,  it  b apparent  that  if  a liberal  policy  of 
.maintenance  is  pursued,  corresponding  to  the  .trend  in  attendance, 
there  can  be  litUe  question  as  to  the  future  of  the  junior  college. 

The  business  office  at  Brick's  is  well  equipped  for  its  work  and  pre- 
sents a neat  and  orderly  appearance.  'Those  in  charge  of  the  office 
work  are  well  trained  and  experienced.  The  student  fees  are  nominal 
and  include  the  following."  Tuition,  $3  per  month ; registration,  $1.56; 
library,  $1.80;  athletics,  $3  ; medical  fee,  $2;  and  laboratory  fee,  $2. 
A certain  amount  of  work  is  given  to  students  needing  self-help. 

A study  of  the  methods  of  registration  at  the  college  showed  that 
it  has  been  conducted  in  a systematic  way  and  that  a minimum 
number  of  forms  necessary  were  provided  for  the  keeping  6t  students' 
records.  As  in  all  colleges, o?  North  Carolina,  Briqk  Junior  College 
. keeps  on  file  a record  ^ all  col]>;ge  entrants  on  the  uniform  high- 
^heol  transcripf  blank  of  the  State.  For  the  present  there  is  little 
need-  of  expanding  the  record  system  at  Brick's;  however,  it  is  desir- 
able to.  begin  at  once  jthe  keeping  of  records  of  the  graduates  and 
facilitatfng  the  me^ans  by  which  the  c^ollege  can  keep  in  touch  with 
its  alumni. 

* PHYSICAL  PUNT  > 

Brick  Junior  College  owns  1,129  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $150,000. 
Fifty.acres  are  used  as  a campps,  79  acres  as  a truck  garden  to  supply 
^the  commissary  of  the  school,  and  the  remiVioder  is  used  as  a farm 
and  fpr  renting  purpoaos^^Ten  tracts  rented  as  tenant  farms  bring 
the  institution  $1,800  aitfmally  in  rentals. 

The  buildings  consist  of  7 main  buildings  usedxfor  school  purposesr 
with  7 houses  and  bams  and  8 cottages.  Several  of  the  buildings  are 
of  brick,  but  none  [g  strictly  fireproof.  The  total  value  of  the  build- 
ings is  $143,500;  and  the  equipment,  exclusive  of  laboratory' and 
shop,  ia  valued  at  $36,000.  'Those  values  are  fixed  on  an  inventory 
ato2D4*— 29 88 
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and  appraisal  made  by  the  American  Missionary  Associatioo.  This 
associaUon  carries  a blankel^  insurance  policy  on  all  tho  school  build- 
ings and  equipment.  . • 

The  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  school  is  the  officer  immediately 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  All  the  work 
.on  the  campus  and  buildings  is  performed  by  student  labor.  The 
* girl  students  clean  the  buildings,  and  the  boy  students  clean  a'i  the 
recitation  rooms.  Students  are  assigned  daily  to  clear  tho  cionpus 
of  trash  and  keep  it  in  order.  The  survey  committee,  after  a careful 
inspection  of  the  entire  plant,  was  favorably  impressed  by  its  appear- 
ance; all  of  the  classrooms,  dormitories,  and  the  farm  buildings 
showed  the  results  of  daily  care  and  inspection. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  junior  college  is  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  high 
school  only  as  regards  tho  students.  The  faculty,  building^  and 
finances  are  not  sopar.atod.  College  and  preparatory  stVfttcnts  do 
not  belong  to  the  same^ recitation  or  laboratory  groups.  The  institu- 
tion plans  at  some  future  time  to  eliminate  preparatory  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  junior  college  must  have  15  units 
of  credit  from  a secondary  school  approved  by  a recognized  acc'oditing 
agency.  Students  are  Entered  in  the  freshman  class  either  Lw  cer- 
tiheato  or  by  examination  at  the  college.  In  tho  case.bf  admittance 
by  certificates  a transcript  of  the  student's  record  iniiigb  school  rausL 
be  furnished.  Examinations  at  the  college  are  held  only  in  case  of 
applicants  from  nona^cjredited  bigh  schools. 

^ No  conditioned  students  are  permitted  to  enter  the  junior  college. 
Of  tho  26  students  who  in  1926-27  entered  the  freshman  class,  24 
* were  admitted  with  high-schbol  certificates  from  accredited  high 
^ schools  and  1 from  a nonaccredited  high  school  after  an  examination 
. at  the  college.  The  records  show  that  20  of  the  freshmen  came  from 
North  Carolina,  2 from  South  Carolina,  1 from  Georgia,  and  1 from 
\ Virginia. 

Of  the  15  units  required  for  entrance,  4 are  required  in  English,  2 
in  one  foreign  language,  1 in  science,  1 in  algebra,  1 in  plane  geometry  , 
and  1 in  history. . The  6 remaining  units  are  elective.  . •.  ^ 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  \ 

* 

Total  requirements  for  the  completion  of  the  arts  and  science, 
education,  and  premedical  curricula  are  64  semester  hours  of  credit. 

The  64  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  in  the  two- 
I yjear  arts  and  science  course  ipolude  12  credits  in  English,  3 in  algebra, 
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3 in  trigunoinotryt  12  in  hiRtory^vlO  in  choQnstry,  and  the  remaining 
24  olecUvc  in  education,  French,  Latin,  biology,  analytic4d  geometry, 
and  difrerentiarcAlculua. 

The  64  Bornester  hours  of  credit  requii^  for  completion  of  the  two- 
jrear  preinedical  curriculum  include  12  credits  in  English,  12  in 
French,  15  in  cbeniistiy,  4 in  zoology,  8 in  physics,  and  the  remaining 
13  credits  free  electives. 


ENROUMENTS 

Attendance  in  the  junior  college  m 1926-27  consisted  of  37  sluclents,  - 
of  whom  25  were  registered  in  the  first-year  claw  and  12  in  the  sec- 
ond year.  In  ^25-26,  the  opening  year  of  the  college,  22  students 
were  enrolled.  The  gain  in  attendance,  therefore,  aimumtcd  to  67.2 
per  cent. 

Enrollment  in  the  first-year  class  of  1926-27  shows  an  increase  of 
3 cbmpared  w ith  the  preceding  year.  The  loss  'of  10  students  from' 
the  first-year  class  of  1925-26  left  a second-year  class  of  12  students 
for  1926-27.  This  loss  was  due  to  the  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of 
some.  Others  found  advantageous  openings  in  teaching  positions 
at  the  end  o/\ho  froshman  year,  and  2 entered  other  colleges.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  larger  proportion  of  the  first-year  studentsenter- 
ing Brick  Junior  College  have  come  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  and  only  a few  from  Brick  High  School.  “ 

However,  a study  of  the  enrollments  of  noncoUogiate  stu(i||pnts 
indicates  that  the  senior  high  school  shbuid  serve  as  a good  source 
of  enrollment  for  the  junior  college,  as  both  the  junioi  and  senior 
high-school  divisions  seem  to  be  maintaining  a satisfactory  enroll-  . 
munt.  The  records  show  141  students  enrolled  in  the  secondary 
department  in  1923-24;  144  in  1924-25;  140  in  1925*-26;  and  HI  in 
i926-27.  In  the  elementary  school  there  were  81  students  enrolled 
in  1926-27,  as  compared  with  144  in  1923-24,  a loss  of  43.7  per  cent. 

FACULTY 


The  teaching  staff  of  the  junior  college  coiuists  of  seven  members, 
six  of  whom  have  professorial  status^ and  head  the  following  depart- 
‘ monts  of  instruction;  English,  French,  mathematics,  education,  his- 
tory, and  science. , In  the  latter  department  an  assistant  professor 
is  employed  in  addition  to  the  professor  in  charge.  A study  of  the 
distribution  of  the  work  of  those  engaged  in  college  teaching  shows  a 
definite  recognition  of  'departmentai  organization  for  the  courses 
offered  in  English,^  liieiory,  education,  French,  *and  science.  In  two 
cases  the  work  is  divided.  In  the  first,  a teacher  gives  courseg  in 
college  mathematics  and  physios  and  high-school  Engllsfi;  and  in 
the  second,  the  teacher  gives  zoology,  college  algebra,  and  high- 
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school  general  scionce.  The  head  of  the  French  deparimont  ako 
gives  one  course  in  liisto^. 

The  teaching  staff  at^Jrick  Junior  Oollege  are<^^  graduates  of 
reputable  colleges  and  universities.  Six  meinboiyof  tlije  faculty  have 
the  bachelor  of  a^-ta  degree.  The  institutions  from  which  these  de- 
grees were  obtained  are  Howard  University,  Fisk  University,  Talla- 
dega College,  Drake  University,  and  Oberlin  College.  ^Two  hold  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree,  one  from  Columbia  University,  and  one 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  One  nieinbor  of  the  faculty  has 
received  the  master  of  ai  ts  degree  from  Oberlin  College,  and  the  act- 
ing dean  holds  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  from  Yalo^Univcrsity . 
Throe  are  now'  engaged  in  graduate  work.  Two  have  obtained, 
* rcspiMitively,^  and  17  points  of  graduate  credit  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  other  teacher  has  obtained  5 points  of  graduate  credit 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  staff  of  the  collegia  includes  four  new  toachersr  employed  in 
1926-27.  Two  of  the  others  have  served  at  the  institution  for  two 
years  and-on^for  three  years. 

The  aalari6^of  the  staff  at  Brick  vary  from  SSOO  to  SI, 000  annu- 
ally, and  poniuisites  of  $250  and  $300  are  allovred  in  addition  to  differ- 
ent menibejs  of  the  teaching  staff.  The, acting  dean  receives  $2,700. 
The  president’s  salary  haa  liecn  $2,000  yearly,  with  the  addition  of 
a $500  perquisite.  In  view  of  tlie  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  faculty  to  pursue  courses  of  study  loadmg  tq  advanced  degree's, 
it  appears  that  the  present  salaries  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
heavy  burden  of  expense  required  to  carry  on  graduate  studies  in 
wcll-rccogniEod  university  centers. 

A study  of  the  student  clock-hour  load  of  the  faculty  indicates 
that  this  load  is  pot  excessive,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  teachers  with  the  exception  of  the  professor  of  education  are 
givmg  a parfTif  their  time  to  high-school  work.  )\'ith  respect  to  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  classroom  instruction,  there  is 
no  indication  of  an  excessive  teaching  load,  with  the  exception  of  the 
teacher  of  French,  whose  w’ork  in  the  high  school  Brings  the  nulnber 
of  hoursi  taught  per  week  conai^'erably  above  the  normal  load  of 
15  or  16  hours  a week.  . ^ ^ 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  library  of  Brick  Junior  College  contain^  3,300  volumes.  A- 
study  of  the  following  tab(e  shows  that  increasing  interest  has  been 
^own  in  its,.49v^opment,  particularly  within  the  past  two  years. 
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Tabls  10. — Library  devttopmani 
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The  librarian  gives  ^ull  lime  (o  the  work  of  the  library, 
holds  a master  of  arts  degree  from  Oberlin  College  and  has 
training  in  library  work.  In  addition  to  her  salary,  she  receives 
perquisites,  bicluding  board,  room,  laundry,  light,  heat,  and  travel  to 
and  from  home  each  year.  > 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  library  needs  consider- 
able strengthening  in  tire  number  and  character  of  the  books  to  be 
used  for  college  reference. 

A beginning  bos  been  made  in  establishment  of  a chemical  labora- 
toiy.  The  equipment  in  physics  and  biology  is  meager.  If  science 
is  to  be  recognized  in  the  ciirricululn  at  Brick  Junior  College,  con- 
siderable expenditure  will  l>e  necessary  to  bnng  the  equipment  up 
Jo  junior  col^*ge  standards.  Expenditures  for  laboratories  during  the 
past  live  years  include  $300  in  chemistry  m 1922-23;  $300  in  biolOgy» 
$500  in  chcmistiy,  and  $200  in  physics  in  1925-26;  and  $200  in  chem- 
istry ui  192G-27.  For  scientific  supplies  the  institution  expended 
$40  in  chemistry  and  $110  in  physics  in  1923-24;  $50  in  biology, 
$50  in  cliumistry,  and  $25  in  physics  in  1924-25;  $100  in  biology, 
$700  ill  chemistry,  .and  $200  in  physics  in  1925-26;  and  $200  in  biol- 
ogy,  $400  in  chcmistiy,  and  $500  in  physics  in  1926-27.  *’Tbo  esti- 
mated present  value  of  the  scientific  equipment  owned  by  the  college 
amounts  to  $350  in  biology,  $1,100  in  chentisliy,  and  $300  in  physics. 
Laboratories  are  uspd  by  both  the  junior  college  and  the  high-school 
students.  ^ 

EXTRACURKteULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Atl^letic  activities  of  the  school  are  controlled  by  a directorate 
oompiised  of  three  members  of  the  boys’  athletic  association,  three 
members  of  the  girls’  athletic  association,  and  three  members  of  the 
faculty. 

The  school  is  a member  of  the  North  Carolina  Athletic  Association 
and  adheres  to  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  provide  that 
students  engaging  in'^interschool  contests  must  be  full-tinie  students 
in  attendance  for  a period  of  60  days  prior  to  the  contest.  Other 
rigid  rules  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  athletics  are  contained  in 
the  regulations  of  the  association.  'The  college  has  no  gymnasium, 
but  it  maintains  girls’  and  boys'  tennis  courts,  basket-ball  courta, 
volley  ball,  and  croquet  grounds. 
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The  ^college  also  provides  a variety  of  means  for  the  social  and 
religious  development  of  its  students. 

* 

. CONCLUSIONS  * 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  Brick  Junior  Colle^  is 
rendering  a service  that  is  worthy  of' the  fullest  support.  Its  oppor- 
tunity consists  in  developing  a high-grade  junior  college  and  concen- 
trating its  work  so  as  to  maintain  well-organized  and  well-equipped 
departments  within  the  limits  of  the  present  organization.  In  this 
connection  and  with  regard  to  other  facts  developing  in  this  report 
. the  following  recommei^dations  are  made: 

That  the' academic  program  be  reorganized  into  a continuous  four- 
• year  senior  high-school  junior-college  course  and  that  the  work  be  so 
integrated  as  to  eliminate  the  sharp  demarkation  between  the  final 
years  of  high  school  and  the  early  years  of  college. 

That  in  view  of  the  nominal  tuition  charge  and  thp  small  revenues 
realized  annually  from  this  source,  the  student  fees  be’  substantially 
raised  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  * , 

That  the  insti^tion  revise  its  salary  schedules  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  immediate,  increases  to  the  tdachers  receiving  less  than 
11,200. 

That  the  institution  arrange  for  the  teachers  now  pursuing  graduate 
‘ studies  to  continue  this  work  during  their  ^summer  vacations  so  as  to 
obtain  advancecl  degrees.  . ’ 

That  the  necessary  appropriations  be  made  to  purchase  complete 
equipment  to  bring  the  physics  and  biology  laboratory  up  to  a college 
grade  and  that  further  apparatus  be  provided  for  chemistry. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE^^EGRO  RAfE 

FayeUcoiUc,  N.C.  . . 

The  Stote  Normal  School  for  the  Negro  ^ace,  at  Fayetteville,' 
'N.  C.,  was  established  by  the  State  board  of  education  under  an 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  1876-77,  for  the  purpose  of 
f training  teachers  for  the  public  kihools  of  North  Carolina.  During 
, I its  early  years  the  school  had  no  permanent  quarters  of  its  own,  and 
the  State  appropriations  for  its  support  were  meager.,.  The  school, 
however,  developed  to  such  an  extent'  tha^  in  1907  the  principal  ^ 
the  institution  purchased  50  acres  for  a permanent  home  for  4jp 
school  and  deeded  it  to  the  State. 

Xhe  normal  school  is  governed  by  a board  of  trustees  composed  of 
nine  members.  The  board  of  trustees  has  two  committees  of  three 
members  each — the  executive  committee  and 'the  building  commitr 
tee.  The  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  for 
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terms  of  six  years.  ‘The  te^s  of  two  members  expire  every  two 
ye’ars.  Thus  the  board  is  subject  to  complete  change^every  six  years. 

The  institution,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a normal  school  which  has 
for  its  aim  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
State.  It  also  conducts  a high  school,  comprising  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  grades  and  an  elementary  scho<^  with  grades  1 to  7. 
The  latter  school  serves  as  ^ practice  school. 

The  total  enrollment  for  1926-27  was  342,  excluding  enrollments 
in  the  summer  school  and  the  elem^tary  school.  Of  these  students 
103  w^re  enrolled  in  the' normal-school  division  and  239  in  the  high 
school. 

The  normal  school  was  accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education 
in  1923.  The  high  school  is  also  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  State. 
The  graduates  of  the  normal  school  are  eligible  to  receive  either  the 
primary  or  grammar  grade  teachers'  certificate  in  class  B,  according 
to  the  curriculum  completed.  In  1926-27  a graduate  of  the  normal 
school  was  admitted  without  condition  to 'junior  standing  in  the 
school  of  ed’ucation  at  Howard  University. 

ADMlNISTRATIOfi . 

The  Anancial. control  of  the  normal  sohool  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
.president,  who  is  also  business  manager.  He  is  assisted  by  the 
treasurer,  the  budget  officer,  and  the  purchasing  officer. 

The  income  of  the  school  for  the  year  1926-27  was  $82,396.78. 
According  to  the  accompanying  table  there  has  been  an  increase  cacfi 
biennium  in  the  State’s  appropriation  to  the  institution.  The  year 
1923-24  marked  a doubling  of  receipts  from  students’  fees.  Since  , 
that  year,  however,  there  has  been  a dight  falling  off  fropi  this  source 
of  income.  The  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  th  at  the  number  of  boarding- 
school  students  is  being  reduced.  A further  loss  is  expected  in  the 
'future  for  the  same  reason.  The  receipts  from  sales  and  service 
have  hteadily  grown  in  the  6ve-year  period,  the  increase  since  1922-23 

being  83  per  cent. 

rt  Tablb  11. — Income 
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The  fees  of  the  school  are  small  and  consist  of  the  following: 
Registration  fee  II,  quarterly  matriculation  fee  12,  incidental  fee  |l, 
and  athletic  fee  15.  - The  laboratory  fees  are  14  for  chemistry,  12.50 
— ~ for  physics,  and  12  for  biology. 

As  the  gross  income  from  sales  and  services  given  in  the  table  is 
largely  limited  in  its  use  to  the  maintenance  of  the  boarding  depart* 
ment  and  other  noneducatioiml  a^ivities,  the  income,  of  the  school 
for  strictly  educational  purposes ^as  approximately  $45,000  for  the 
•'  year  1926-27.  However,  as  the  policy  of  the  Sta& of  North  Carolina 
with  regard  to  the  support  of  its  educational  institutions  is  becoming 
^ more  and  more  liberal,  the  Fayetteville  Normal  School  is  assured  of 
both  steady  and  increasing  support. 

The  ofiif|itof  the  president  is  attractive,  well  lighted,  and  well 
equipp^.  The  business  office  on  the  other  hand  is  poorly  designed, 
badly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  wholly  inadequate  as  to  size.  In  a 
room  9 by  12  feet,  without  direct  lighting,  are  crowded  two  desks, 
one  filing  case,  on  addressing  machine,  and  the  personnel  in  charge  of 
. the  bookkeeping,  registration,  and  permanent  records.  Ih  view  of  the 
excellent  provisions  as  to  room  for  the  other  activities  of  the  school, 
it  seemed  to  the  committee  unfortunate  that  the  important  activities' 
of  the  secretary-treasurer  and  the  registrar  should  be  given  such 
scant*  attention.  As  it  is  essential  in  the  larger  institutions  to  have 
r separate  offices  for  the  registrar  and  those  in  charge  of  the  business 
aifairs,  it  is  the  committee’s  opinion  that  more  adequate  room  and 
* facilities  should  be  given  to  the  offices  devffled  to  business 'affairs  and  ' 
to  registration. 

The  accounts  of  the  school  were  carefully  kept.  They  are  kept 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  and  are  subject  to  con- 
tinuous  supervision  by  State  authorities.  A monthly  inventory  is 
taken  of  all  equipment. 

The  character  of  the  registration  procedure,  and  the  method  of 
keeping  students’  records  were  excellent.  The  personnel  of  the 
office  is  well  trained  and  efficient. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  school  is  located  on  an  attractive  campus  of  50  acres  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Fayetteville.  ^The  school  plant  consists  of  10 
buildings  valued  at  $261,000.  The  equipment  and  movable  property 
are  estimated  at  $33,458,  the  total  value  of  property  being,  $3 14,458.* 
’These  estimates  are  based  on  the  original  costs,  with  allowance  for 
depreciation  in  the  case  of  the  buildings  and  equipment.  The  build- 
ings of  the  normal  school  are  of  raodejn  design  and  construction,  but 
they  are  not  fireproof.  There  are  no  fire  escapes,  but  pfovision  for 
them  has  been  made  in  the  budget  of  1027-28. 
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The  buildings  are  insured.  Formerly  the  premiums  were  paid  by 
. the  State.  • The  school,  however,  now  pays  them,  the  amount  of  the 
premiums  being  included  in  the  annual  budget  of  operating  expenses 
prepared  by  the  president. 

The  Smith  AdminiAration  Building,  a new  sttucture  erected  in 
1923  at  a cost  of  $76,000, 'is  the  central  building  of  the  school  and  is 
used  entirely  for  administrative  and  academic  purposes.  It  contains  ^ 
12  recitation  rooms,  2 laboratories,  and  the  libraiy,  in  addition  to 
offices.  Two  other  structures,  Vance  and  Pickett  Halls^  are  3-story 
dormitories  with  a total  vahiation  of  $90,000.  Other  principal 
structures  on  the  campus  include  the  old'  administration  building, 
valued  at  $17,000,  used  for  classrooms;  industrial  ^building  worth 
$15,000  with  5 classrooms  and  laboratories;  a refectory  valued  at 
$40,000;  and  a laundry  valued  at  $8,000.  There  are  also  three 
residences,  one  for  the  principal,  another  for  the  vice  principal,  and 
a third  for  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  has  Supervision  over 
the  care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  A fireman  and  plumber  are 
employed  by  the  school.  They  also  do  additional  work,  such  as* 
caring  for  the  garden.  Much  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  care 
of  buildings  and  campus  is  performed  by  student. labor All  students 
ore  required  to.do  one  hour  of  work  each  day  for  the  school,  without 
V pay.  The  appearance  of  the  buildingstand  grounds  sl\pwed  evidenced 
of  excellent  care  on  the  part  of  the  scimol  authorities.  ' The  dormi- 
^ lories  arc  neatly  equipped  and  clean.  The  students'  dining  room  is 
-fiirge^and  attractive;  the  kitcl>ens  and  storerooms  are  free  from  the- 
dirt  and  acciiiyulations  of  debris  often  found  in  such  places. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  ' ' 

, The  normal  school  operates  a high-school  department,  which  is  not 
required  qnder  the  terms  of  its  charter.  The  institution  is  planning 
to  eliminate  this  department. within  the  near  future,  and  the  first* 
year  class  of  secondary  work  was  discontinued  > in  1925-26.  The 
second-year  class  was  discontinued  in  1926-27,  the  third-year  cla^  is  . 
to  be  eliminated  in  1927-28,  and  the  fourth-year  clas^  in  1928-29. 

The  elementary  practice  school  is  to  be  retained  with  an  enrollment 
limited  to  120  pupils.  • • ‘ \ 

Under  the  present  mode  of  operation  the  college  and  the  jhish  school 
are  kept  separate  and  distinct  only  with  regard  to  stude^.  The 
faculty,  buildings,  and  finances  are  n^  segregated.  Coul^ge  and 
preparatory  students,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the  same  classes  or 
laboratory  groups. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

To  be  admitted  to  the  normal  achooh  applftante  must  be-  graduatea 
of  an  approved  high  school  in  .North  Carolina  or  of  a high  school 
outside  of  the  State  rated  as  having  equivalent  standards.  Evidence 
must  be  presented  showing  the  satisfactoiy  completion  of  at  least  15 
units  of  secondary-school  work..  * 

Each  one  of  the  68  members  of  the  freshman  class  of  1926-27  was 
admitted  on  the  basis  of  high-school  graduation,  and.  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  the  transcript  of  his  high-school  record  showing  that 
15  units  had  been  completed  in  an  accredited  or  approved  high 
school.  No  students  are  admitted  to  the  normal  school  with  con- 
ditions in  any  subjecit,’  Teachers  that  hold  standard  State  certiiicatea 
have  been  permitted  to  take  courses  in-  the  normal  school  in  order 
to  obtain  the  credits  necessary  to  raise  their  certificates  to  a’liigher 
grade.  Only  three  such  students  are  now  enrolled  in  the  institution, 
and  it  is  the  plan  of  the  administration  to  limit  these  students  to 
a small  number  in  the  future.. 

GRADUATION  ^REOVIREMENTS 

There  ^ two  curricula  offered  in  the  normd  school:  One  for  the 
preparatida  of  primary-school  teachers' and  one  for  the  preparation 
of  grammar-school  teachers.  These  ciirncufa  are  each  two  years  in 
length.  Graduate  requirements  for  the  primaiy-teachers  curriculum 
include  108  term-hour  credits,  distributed  as  follows:  27  credits  in 
education,  69  in  educational  methods,  6 in  English  literature,  and  6 *' 
in  biology.  In  the  grammar-grade  curriculum  the  109  term-hour 
/credits  are  required  for  graduation,  the  prescribed  work  comprising 
29  credits*  in  education,  68  in 'educational  methods,  6 in  English 
literature,  and  6 in  biology.  No  degrees  Are  granted  at  the  normal 

school.  • ' - • . - 

■*  • • 

^ The  trmning  school  is  emphasized* because  of  its  practical  objoc- 
Jivea,  which  ore  carefully  worked  out- in  conjunction  with  the  formal 
-curricula  of  the  normal  school.  The  training  school  offers  elementary 
school  instruction,  grades  1 to  7,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
'students  to  observe  methods  of  teaching*  and  to  come  under  the 
stimulus  of  high-grade. Bupeiwising  teachers.  The  training  school 
has  four  critic  teachers,  including  the  principal."^  This  school  is  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  professor  of  educations  who  is  the  djroctor 
of  training.  . v 

Consideration  of  the  subject-matter  departments  of  thelnstitution 
shows  that  21  of  thg^27  courses  are  educational  or  professional  in  • 
character.^  The  reiMRhiog  six  courses  are  general  or. liberal  in  char-  ' 
acter  and  include  courses  in  biology,  American  history,  English  and 
American  .literature,  ^ 
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I The  normal  school  also  offers  to  teachers  who  are  in  service  oppor- 
I tupity  .to  undertake  prpfesdonal  and  academic  studies  in  various 
centers  of  the  State.  These  studies  lead  > to,  credit  and  to  higher 
certification.  During  192^-27  extension  courses  were  conducted. in 
10  different  cities  and  towns  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  >, 

ENROU^MENTS 

The  enrolliTients  in  the  State  normal  school  have  increased  very 
rapidly  within  the  past  four  years.  • 

The  following  table  shows  Xhe  details  of-growth: 

• ^ 

. ' Tablb  12. — Normal-tehool  enrollmtnU,  lQtS-19i7 
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The  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  of  the  two-jear  normal  school 
has  been  87,  or  an  increase  of  540  per  cent  within  the  four-year  period.  ‘ 
There  has  been  an  ex^emely  small  loss  of  students  between  the  first 
and  second  years  for  *24-25  and  1925-26  and  between  l926-26'and 
1926-27.  Information  has  not  been  obtained  as  to  the  groat  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  second-year  class  as  of  1923-24.  However,  the 
general  increase  in  attendance  is  caused  largely  by  the  publicity 
conducted  by  school  authorities  who  have  visited  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  and  explained  to  students  the  financial  advantages  of  recog- 
nized normal-school'  training.  Students  plapning  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  schools  are  pwticularly  encouraged  to.  attend  two-year 
normal  -schools  rather  than  to, go  to  schools  that  offer  four-year 
courses  of  study. 

The  high'-school  enrollment  at  the  normal  school  has  been  somewhat 
variable  within  recent  years.  In  1924-25, 290  were  in  attendance;  in 
19215-26,  thefe  were  310;  and  in  1926-27, 239.  The  lo^  of  high-school 
students  since  1925-26  was  caused  by  charging  atuitipn  fee  to  students 
of  Fayetteville,  who  since  that  time  have  attended  the  public  high 
schools  of  their  districts.  • * . • •• 

FACULTY 

• ^ i 

The  faculty  of  the  State  normal  school  consists  of  10  raembere. 
Four  of  these  teach  iif  the  high  school  as  well  as  in  the  normal  school. 
As  one  year  of  the  high  school  is  to  be  discontinued  in  1927-28,  two 
tea<)hers  will  be  relieved  of  noncoUegiate  duty  and  will  devote  their 
full  time  to  the  norm^  school. 
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The  departments  of  instniotion  of  the  school  are  not  clearly 
defined,  owing  to  the  heavy  preponderance  of  courses  in  education  and 
other  related  subjects.  However,  the  distribution  of  subjects  among 
the  teachers  gives  evidence  of  wise  concentration  in  the  departments 
of  English,  public-school  music,  physical  education, science,  education, 
and  methods.  In  the  future  development  pf  the  educational  organi- 
zation, it  is  the  committee's  opinion  that,  as  each  teacher  is  now  giving  - 
^ull  time  or  its  equivalent  to  his  special  field,  subject-matter  dcp’art- 
ments  should-  he  more  clearly  defined  and  more  definite  dopartmenl 
responsibility  laid  upon  the  different  members  of  the  faculty.  . 

A study  of  th^  training  of  the  faculty  shows  that  four  of  the  seven 
>lding  first  degrees  have"  received  their  first  degrees  from  Howanl 
University.  There  Is  also  a representative  from  each  of  the  following 
institutions:  Shaw  University,  Johnson  <3.  Smith  University,  and 
Allegheny  College..  • ' ’ • ' 

Four  meinbers  of  tho  faculty  hold  the  master  of  arts  degree. 
These  degrees  were  received  from  Columlna  University,  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, Johnson  C,  Smith  Univereity,  and  Howard*  University. 
Two  of  those  having  the  master  of  arts  degree  have  a?so  carried  on 
symmer-school  wprk  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  two  others 
have  also  spent  one  or  more  terms  at  Columbia  University  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  - ‘ . 

' Table  13. — Training  of  faculty 
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The  tenure  of  office  of  the'different  members  of  the' teaching  staff 
gives  evidence  of  little  change  in  the  faculty  during  the  past  five  yeare. 
Two  have  been  employed  three  years,  two  have’  been  employed  four 
years,  and  two  from  six  to  eight  years.  • 

Salaries  of  the  teachers  vaiy  from  |1 .080  to  12,400.  Of  the  10  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  on®  receives  $2,400  annually,  one  $2,000,  one  $1,800, 
one  $1,600,  one  $1,500,  on^  $1,380,  two  $1,320,  and  two  $1,080. 
According  to  these  figures  five  of  them  receive  less  than  $1,500  and 
five  between  $1,500  and  $2,400.  There  also  is  an  absence  of  any  out- 
etanding  salary  grbup;  each  teacher  beipg  paid  differently,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the' two  lowest  salary  frequencies. 
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While  individual  differences  among  teaching  offices  may  be  worthy 
financial  copaideration,  it  is  the  committed’s  opinion  that  there 
’should  be  a standard  salary  schedule  for  heads  of  departments. 
Undue  differences  in  the  compensation  of  those  heading  the  several 
departments  of  instruction  .hurt  the’  morale  of  the  teaching  Jorce. 
Thb  same  principle  also  may  be  applied  to  the  salary  schedules  of- 
other  teachers  according  to  their  professional  status.. 

An  examination  of  the  work^  in  the  school  shows  that  4 of  the  11 
teachers  are  carrying  excessive  student  clock-hour  loads.  The  teach- 
ing schedules  figured  on  a'basis  of  student  clo^  hours  are  as  follows: 
One  teacher  with  less  thaii  100  hours,  2 with  101  to  200  hours,  1 \^ith 
201  to^30p  hours,  2 with  201  ys  300  hours,  2 with  401  to  500  hoiprs, 
and.  2' with  601  to  7Q0  hours.  In  the  tvo  cases,  above '600,  the^ 
teacher  of  college  hlstoiy  has  two  hight-scHool  dassesHh  English,  with 
42  and  50  students,  respectively,  the  total  load  being  646  student 
clock  hours.  Ip  the  other  case  thfe  teacher  of  science  in  the  college 
gives  three  classes  in  the  high  school  in  physiology  and  biolo^,  bring- 
ing the  total  load  to  692  student  clock  hours.  The  exceteive  loads 
'above  400  student  clock  hours  are  likewise  caused  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  more  high-school  classes  to  the  college  programs  of  tlie  teachers 
of  English  and  education. 

The  number  of  hd\ira  per  week  of  teaching  required  of  the  faculty 
is  moderate  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher.  One  member  teaches 
2 houVs  per  week,  two  6 hours,  one  8 hours,  two  11  hours,  one  12 
hours,  two  16  hours,  and  one  27  hours.  The  latter  teacher,  with  27 
hours  of  classroom  activities  per  week,  is  the  instructor  in  science. 
In  examining  this  load  it  was  found  that  17  of  the  27  hours  were 
devoted  to  recitation  classes  and  10  to  laboratory  work.  In  the 
opinion  pf,  the  survey  committee  this  axcessive  assignment  of  wprk  w 
inexcusable,  and  in  the  interest  both  of  the  teacher  and  of  studente 
should  be  substantially  feduced. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 


The  school  has  developed  a well-proportioned  library,  particularly 
adapted  for  the  use  of  teachers.  There  are  2,375  books,  of  which 
t,463  are  adapted  for  professional  use  and  912  are  juvenile  books  - 
siiitable  for.the  use  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades.  An  excellent 
selection  of  magazines  is  also  provided. 

The  library  is  open  from  8 a.  m.  to  1 p.  ra.,^and  from  2 pt.  m.'  to 
4.30  p.  m.  The  expenditures  for  books  come  from  a fund. accumu- 
lated during  the  summer  school  term,  when  each  student  is  charged  a 
fee 'of  60  cents.  ' No  appropriations  are  made  by*the  State.- for  tho< 
•' , purchase  of  books, ‘magazines,  or  suppliTO.  However,  the  salary,  of  * 
the  librarian  is  paid  by  the  State.  ’ 
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The  following  Uble  shpwtj  the  expenditures  for  the  past  five  yeare: 
' ' TABLi  14, — Library  txptndUwM 
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The  hbranan  is  a full-time  employee.  The  quarters  set  apart  for 
the  library  are  light  and  attractive,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
• for  Its  proper  growth.  The  committee  believes  thrft  the  matter  of 
the  future  housing  of  the  library^' worthy  of  careful  study  and  larger 
expenditures  for  boolm  are  essential. 

.•  The  laboratoiy  facmties  at  the  normal  school  have  been  derJdedly 
meager.  However,  within  the  past  three  years  9 saUsfactoty  begin-' 
•ning  has  been  made  in  eqiiipping  both  chemical'  and  physical  labora- 
. tones  which  ere  used  only  by  the  high  school,  as  the  aforementioned  ’ 
subjects  are  not  a part  of  the  normal-school  curriculum.  The  normal-  - 
school  Curriculum,  however,  includes  biology;  and  laborrfo’ry 'facili- 
.ties  m that  subjeot  have  been  provided  to  a limited  o.xtent.  It  is 
^ lughly  desirable  that  considerable  additions  be  maj|o  to  the  biological 
laboratory  both  in  equipment,  such  as  microscopes  and  charts,  and  in 
usable  supplies.  . ^ 

If  the  normal  school  expands  its  work  so  as  to  offer  a broader  course 

of  study  in  science,  including  chemistry  and  physics,  it  will  be  essential 

to  double  the  disburMinents  for  scientific  eqi/ipment.  Expenditures  - 

for  this  purpt^e  duririg^the  past,  five  years  include  f786  in  biology, 

•2,839  in  chemistry,  and  $2,325  in  physics,  all  of  which  were  expended 

. in  the  years  1923-24  and  1924-25.  The  large  expenditures  for  labo- 

retoiy  purposes  in  these  years  were  made  possible  because  of  a gift 

from  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  the 

I new  buildings  that  had  just  been  completed.  The  total  estimated  . 

I present  value  of  laboratory  equipment  is  $5,800.  ' • 

% 

extjiacurricolar  activities 


The  normal  school  encourages  an  excellent  variety  of  activities, 
mcluding  those  wWch  are  Uteraiy,  social,  and  religious.  Musical 
work  18  actively  promoted.  The  following  dubs  are  listed:  The 
Crown  and  Scepter,  dramatic,.  Household  Arts,  Science,  Uteraiy, 
Negro  Literature  «nd  Histoiy,  Current  Events,  Debating,  French  ‘ 
and  the  Mozart  Music  clubs.  * ^ ’ 

The  school  poBassses-a  large  ithletio  held,  with  s weU^sonstructed 
grpnd  stood.  Outdoor  sports  ^ corned  oo.  under  the  diroctioo  o( 
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the  physical  education  teacher.  The  athletic  activities  are  controlled 
by  the  coach,  who  is  a member  of  the  faculty.  The  teams  are  com- 
ppsed  of  both  college  and  high-echool  •students.  „ The  Athletic- 
Association  is  a charter  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Athletic  • 
Union.  All  extracurricular  activities  are  supervised  by  members  of  . 
the  faculty.  - 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 


The  graduates  of  the  Fayetteville  Normal  School,  in  addition  to 
aprving  the  State  and  other  parts  of  the  country  as  successful  teach- 
and  leaders  in  local  communiiios,  comprise  a number  who  have 
gained  distinction  in  other  holds.  These  include  one  of  the  foremost 
novelists  of  the  Negro  race,  a member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  also  former  United  States  consul  at  Sierra  Leone, 
\yost*Africa,  and  the  ‘secretary-treasurer  of  a large  life*  insurance 

compi^y.  • X ’ *“* 

t..  .dne  of  the  members  of  the  stafS  is  author  of  a text  on  .Observation 

Teacher  Training,  and  the  ^i^ident-of  the  normal  school  was  ’ ^ 
liuuprod  by  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  minister  resideni  and  consul 
gpnoral  to  Liberia  tinder  Fresident  Cleveland's  first  administration. 

CONCLUSIONS 


It  is  the  committee’s  opinion  that  the  Fayetteville  State  Normal 
School  has  fully  justified  its  establishment,  and  it  is.  worthy  of  the 
continued  support  of  its  clientele  and  of  the  State.  . ' 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  may  still  strengthen 
its  service  by  continuing  its  present  policy  of  maintaining  a two-yewr 
normal  school  based  upon  graduation  from  accredited  high  schools. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  without  great  increase  in  expense  for 
additional  personnel  and  equipment  the  normal-school  program  could 
bo. broadened  to  include  studies  of  a more  general  nature,  such  as  are 
.offered  in  a well-organized  junior  college.  As  there  are  a great 
many  ^rls  who  are., .worthy  of  collegiate  training  and  who  are  not 
adapted  for  teaching,  it  is  the  conmuttee's  opinion  that  this  expan-" 
sion  of  the  program  will  not  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  work  in  the 
normal  course  of  study  by  the  addition  of  more  basic  subject  matter 
in  the  curriculum  but  will  give  opportunities  to  a greater  number  of 
.girls  to  obtain  an  education. 

That  in  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school  and  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  detailed  work  carried  on  by  the  president  as  business 
manager,  he  be  relieved  aa  much  as  possible  from ‘the  details  of  the 
business  office  and  that  a business  assistant  be  employed  to  aid  him. 
That,  in  view  of  the  inadequate  space  and  equipment  now  allowed* 
for  carrying  on  the4>usineBs  affairs  of  the  school  and  the  re^tration 
of  students,  additional  room  and  equipment  be  provided. ' •.  >» 
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Thft  oommittM  oommends  the  beginning  made  in  icanying  on 
^tension  work  in  teacher  training  in  the  State,  and  wishes  to  uige 
that  this  of  educational  acUvity  bo  promoted  to  the  extent  the 
budget  of  the  SUte  will  permit. 

That  the  education^  organization  of  the  school  be  perfected  by 
th^estabhshm^t  of  subject-matter  departments  in  the  principal 
^Ids  of  education  and  liberal  arts,  arid  that  a suitable  ranking  of  the 
tewhmg  force  bo  adopted  with  appropriate  salary  schedules. 

That  the  school  authorities  encourage  the  members  of  the  faculty 
to  contmue  their  improvoraent  by  taking <vork  at  the  leading  universi- 
».  ues  and  teacher-training  institutions  of  the  country. 

That  the  exc^iye  teaching  loads  of  those  carrying  more  than  400 

/atudent  dofle  hours  and  16  teaching  hours  a 'week  be  reduced  to 
ytormal. 

' .•  for  more  library  space  and  for  tho'addi- 

tion  of  books  essential  to  the  work  of  a junior  college. 

That  the  biological  laboratory  be  gi  ven  additional  microscopes  and 
other  needed  supplies. 

That  provision  be  made  for  teaching  college  introductory  courses 
m ehemistj^  and  physics.  ^ * 

JOHNSON  C SMITH  UNIVERSITY 
CharloUe,  N.  C. 

' Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  formerly  known  as  Biddle  Univereitv.  ' 

was  founded  la  1867.  It  was  first  named  in  honor  of^faj.  Henry 
Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  widow,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Biddle,  was  one 
' cl  *»beraJ  supiibrters.  The  institutimi  was  chartered  by  the 

State  of  North  Carolina  and  is  under  the- control  of  the  division 
of  mi8smns,for  colored  people  nf  the  board  of  missions  oftho  Preshy- 
tenan  Churoh  in  the  United  States  of  America.  As  a result  of  the 
donations  ^ several  new  buildings  and  an  endowment  in  1921-22 
by  Mm,  Johnson  C.  Smith,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  name  wa.s  changed 
^ Umversity  by  an  amendment  to  the  charter 

in  1923.  A self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  of  16  members  has 
immediate  supervision  of  the  institution.  The  term  of  office  oY‘ the 
trustees  18  three  years,  five  members  being  elected  each  year.  The 
nommation  of  board  members  is  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  missions 
for  freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Th.  board  of  tnat#«  doe,  not  have  the  eole  control  of  the  finance^ 

“ “>•  president  aubmite  hie  financial 
report  to  the  diraion  of  Inisaiona  for  colored  people  of  the  board 
^ of  nuBsioDs  as  well  aa  to  tho  board  of  tni^toes. 

Johnaon  C.  Snritb  Unirereity  ia  an  institution  combining  a 4-year 
coUege,  a 3-year  school  of  theology,  and  4.yoar  high  achooh  Erten- 
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sion  sen’ice  is  offered  to  teache/s  in  Charlotte  and  in  Mecklenburg 
County^  N.  C,  The  State  charter  grants' the  use  of  the  term  uni- 
versity” in  view  of  theTact  that  the  institution  maintains  an  under- 
graduate college,  and  both  an  undergraduate  and  graduate  school  of 
theology?  The  total  enrollment  at  the  institution  in  1926-27  waa 
330  students — 214  in  the  college,  10  in  the  theological  school,  and 
106  in  the  high  school. 

Having  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  State  with  respect  to  a 
, minimum'  of  eight  Collegiate  departments  of  instruction  and  the 
employment  of  additional  administrative  officers,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  accredited  the  university  as  a class  A standard  collegh  in 
1925.  Under  this  rating,  graduates.Mio  take  the  approved  coursee 
in  education  are  entitled  to  receive  teachers'  certificates  from  the 
State.  The  university  is  also  accredited  through  reciprocity  by  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Vifginia. . U-was  also  recog- 
nized in  1927  by  the  State  of  Texas. 

^ Only  two  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  have  entered  graduate 
.schools  AS  full ’candidates  for  advanced  degrees.  One  was  given  full 
credit  for  his  undergraduate  work  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  another  was  admitted  to  the  graduate  school  of  Iowa  Staite' 
University  after  having' taken  four  semester  hours  of  extra  work  in 
science  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tho  major  in  that 
departinont. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  financial  administration  of  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  president,  who  is'  also  treasurer  of  tho  institution. 

. He  is  assisted  by  a bookkeeper. 

The  university  receives  its  income  to  a large  extent  from  the 
following  sources:  Church  appropriations,  interest  on  permanent 
endowment,  and  student  fees.  The  a(;rx)mpanying  table  shows  the 
sources  'of 'income  and  the  amounts  received  during  tho  past  five 
years. 

Tabl>  15. — Income 
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> The  fumrm  from  wbirh  niaDoy  listed  here  hes  been  dfiived  ans  ui  follows:  (l)  Summer  school  fur  leecb- 
cn;  (2)  duodey  school  of  methods;  tl)  womeo*!  doorofeoce;  (4>  Job  fvtnUat;  (5)  BUbocriptioBS  to  Ua 
Airloo-Anifrlcao  Proshyurkm;  (0)  sale  of  vcB^^tablM  ($3;). 
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SimVKY  OP  NEGRO  OOl.L^BG  AND  tTNIYERSITIRS 


Thf  lotitl  income  of  the  university  has  shown  a remarkable  px)wth 
in  the  five-year  period  indicated«  having  increased  04  per  cent.  In 
1920-27  the  State  added  its  support  by  paying  the  salary  of  a teacher 
of  education.  The  church  appropriations  have  varieil  grearjy  each 
year.  From  1022-23  to  1924-25  they  almost  doubled  in  amount,  - 
again  rapidly  receding, to  a figure  slightly  lower  than  that  of  five 
' years  before.  The  interest  on  endowment  funds  i^iained  constant 
from  1922-23  to  1024-25;  in  1025-26  the  intcre.st  moro  than  trebl^l,  i 
and  in  1026-27  it  had  increpsed  nearly  fivefold.  No  gifts  for^current 
expenses  w'ere  received  in  1022-23,  but  in  the  three  .years  following 
substantial  sums  were  received.  However,  in  1926-27  the  receipts 
for  this  purpose  were  insignificant. ' . 

The  students’  feas  have  steadily  grown,  the  increase  being  168.8 
per  cent.  This  increa.se  is  duo  largely  to  the  growth  of  attendance  at 
the  college.  The  foes  include:  Tuition,  S3B‘~fH»r  year;  registration, 

$1;  athletic  foo,  15;  lecture  fee,  S2;  totpl,  not  including  rmuu,  lioani, 
and  txmks,  $44.  The  laboratory  fees  include  $2  in  physics;  S5  in 
chemistry',  and  $2  in  biology.  A university  book  store  isopi'rat<Hl  by 
the  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  but  no  profit  has  been  i 
made  by  the  store.  ' > 

* ENDOWMENT  \ 

4 

. The  institution  is  wpll  endowtxl.  Within  the  past  five  years  the 
endowment  funds  have  advanc^Hl  from  $240,135  to  $1,840,1,15.  ’Phe 
large  increase,  amounting  to  $1,600,000  In  the  prmluctive  cmlowiiu  nt 
in  1924  -25,  w'aa  the  result  of  a gift  from  the  Duke  Giidowment 
Foundatiun.  This  foimdution  has  set  aside  $1,360,000  fof  the  bonclit 
of  the  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  from  w'hich  the  institution 
receives  an  ajuniaJ  yield  of  4 per  cent.  The  principal  of  this  ondow- 
inciU  is  hejd  and  iiivesteil  by  the  Duke  Endowment  FouiKlation,  80 
per  e'ent  of  the  income  bebg  paid  annually  to  the  institutiofi  and  20 

• per  cent  being  withheld  and  invested  as  a part  of  the  pruicip^.  , 

Of  the  reniainiiig  trust  funds  held  for. .the  institution,  $81,000  is 
under  (he  control  oj  the  board. of  missions  for  frcodnicn  of  the  IVcs- 
byterian "Church,  the  income  being  paid  annually  to  (be  school,  w^lc 
the  other  $159,000  has  been  set  aside  as  a separate  fund.  Although 
, the  John.son  C.  Smith  University  receives  the  annual  yield,  this  fund 
is  not  an  actual  endowment  belonging  to  the  institution  as  it  may  be  • 
diverted  to  other  schools,  if  so  authorked  by  tho1>oard  of  missions. 
The  income  from  the  Duke  Foundation'is  not  paid  tp  the  university 
annually,  butTs  being  allowed  to  aecumulate-for  Ihe  purpo.se  of  con- 
Btruetbg  ft  new  adrobistration  buildbg  on  thJ  campus.  At  th& 
time  of* the  survoM  $42,000  had  been  accumulatea  from  this  source. 
The  plana  for  th^roposed  buildbg  provide  for  a capital  outlay  of 

. $175,000.  . 
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The . bnnincsR  oARcch  nre  well  equipped,  and  the  institutional 
flcroiints  are  kept  in  an  appfx>ved  manner.  The  bookkeeper  Bubmitu 
?or  the  pro°idont  a monthly  financial  report  showing  cash  on  hand, 
capital  expenditures  from  current  Timds,  a statement  of  assets  and 
'iahilities,  and  a comparative  statement  of  expend  and  income. 
The  presi^^t  also  submits  an  annual  hnancial  reprnt  to  both  ‘the  ' 
board  oHnislees  and-(o  the  division  of  missions  for  colored  people. 

The  student  records  and  registration  at  the  unive^ity  are  under 
,the  direrlion  of  the  registrar,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  tho 
preparation  of  suitable  forms  for  iv^gistraruin  and  record  keeping. 
The  various  forms  used  for  keepm^information  rcganling  admission, 
instruction,  provision  for  student  welfare,  and  dismissal  hre  well 
worked  out.  When  a student  has  graduated  or  completed,  work  at 
the  university,  the  entire  documentary  history  of  the  student  is 
brought  together  in  a simple  and  practical  way  and  filed ‘for  futum 
reference.  Few  instilfilinns  8Ur\cyt»d  by  the  ('ominittce  have  deveJ- 
o|>ed  a more  con^lcte  system  of  rogords. 

. * PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  university  campus  Is  well  located  in  ene  of  the  host  suburbs 
of  Charlotte.  The  campus  cohlnins  00  acres,  valued  at  $240,000. 
Other  land  owned  by  the  institution  tncludcH  16  acres  used  for  fann 
Mud  experbuontal  grounds,  valued  at  $30,000,  the  total  oatimatt*d 
value  of  all  (he  land  owmed  by  the  university  being  $270,000.  The 
plant, consists  of  Q main  college  buildings  and  15  smaller  buildings. 
Their  value  isTixed  af  $473,131  and  their  equipment  at  $27,947,  the 
total  value  of  l^tli  buildings  and  equipment  being  $.501,078. 

The  insurance  carried  on  the  propeHy  amountik  to  $251 ,775c 
nocause  of  improvements  and  additions  to  (he  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, tho  board  of  trustees  is  plannipg  to  carry  additional  insurance 
in  tho  near  future.  An  annual  inventory  is  made  of  thd  school 
property.  Moat  of  the  buildings  are  constructed  of  brick  and  are 
well  finished.  The  dates  of  erection  range.from  1884  to  1025.  With 
(he  exception  of  three,  the  buildii^  may  he  considered  partially 
• protected  from  fire,  as  they  baVto  steel  stairways  and  all  are  well 
equipped  with  fire  escapes. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  university  include  Diddle  Memorial* 
Hall,  valued  at  $104,000,  with  25  rooms  utilized  /or  academic,  and 
adminislratlve  purpose^;  Science  Hall,  worth  $77,000,  with  10  clase- 
rooms  and  laboratories;  Carter,  Berry,  and  J.  C.  Smith  dormitories, 
large,  strdetpre  valued  at  $186,000  and  containing  all  told  186  rooms. 

. There  is  also, a separate  library  building  on  the  campus,  valued  at 
$20,000,  an<i  a' refectory  erected  in  1923  at  a cost  of  $22,000.  In  , 
addition  to  the  preaident’^ome,  valued  at  $8,000,' nine  cottages  for 
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teachers  have  been  provided,  with  a total  valuation  of  145,000.  The 
university  has  a printing  shop,  known  as  the  university  press. 

Two  members  of  the  faculty,  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
t thoi  superintendent  of  grounds,  are  immediately  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  interiors  of  the  buildings  are 
cared  for  by  student  labor  upder  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent 
and  matroif.  The  work  on  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  performed 
' by  the  night  watchman  and  two  employees.  Daily  work  is  done  ou 
the  founds,  and  daily-inspection  of  the  rooms  is  made  by  the  matron 
of  the  school. 

The  survey  committee  carefully  examined  the  'entire  physical 
plant  of  the  university^nd  was  very  favorably  impressed,  not  only 
with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  campus,  but  with  the  interest  of  the 
administration  in  keeping  the  grounds  in  perfect  order.  The  same 
conditipns  of  cleanliness  and  order  prevail  throughout -the  different 
buildings.  • . . 

THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


The  charter  of  the  university  does  not  require  a preparatory  school 
as  a part  of  the  institution,  However,  a preparatory  school  is 
conducted.  This  school  is  kept  sepw^e  and  distinct  from  the  college 
in  students,  faculty,  and  building^^^he  finances  are,  however,  not 
handled  separately.  College  and  preparatory  students  do  not  bdong 
to  the  same  lectures,  recitation,  or  laboratory  groups. 

The  university  plans^to  elimih&^e  the  secondary  school  by  the  year 
1929.  The  first  yepr  of  the  high  school  has  already  been  discon- 
tinued, and  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate  the  second  year  at  the  end  of 
the  present'  year.  The  third  and  fourth  years  will  be  dropped  in 
1927-28  and  in  1928-29. 

* EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Graduation  from  a standard  high  school  with  credit  for  15  units  of 
secondary  school  work  is  required.  In  order  to  eqter  the  college,  the 
candidate  must  also  present  through  the  principal  of  his  school  a 
report  covering  the  record  o^  the  femr-year  work  done.  Students 
may  also  1)0  admitted  by  examinations  conducted  by  the  university 
or  by  the  examination  conducted  by  the  college  entrance  examination 
I)oard. 

^ Of  the  16  secondary  units  required  for  entrance  to  the  college,  10 
are  required  in  tjie  feiiowing  subjects:  3 units  in  English,  2 units  in 
foreign  languages,  I unit  in  algebra,  1 unit  in  plane  geomttiy,  2 units 
in  histoiy,  and  1 in ‘science.  The  remaining  6 units  may  be  chosen 
from  a recognized  list  of  electives.  Students  are’ not  admitted  to  the 
college  with  conditions. 
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Of  the  119  freshmen  entering  in  1026-27,  75  were  admitted  upon 
the  presentation  of  higfKachool  certificates  from  accredited  high 
schools.  These  students  ^so  presented  the  transcripts  of  their 
high  “School  records.  Fifteen  were  admitted, from  nonaccredited  high  •« 
schools  after  passing  the  entrance  examinations  at  the  coll^. 
Forty-four  of  the  students  admitted  from  accredited  high  schools 
were  graduates  of  the  secondary  school  of  Johnson  C.  Smith 
University. 

For  admission  to  the  gtaduate  theological  department,  the  comple- 
tion of  four  years  of  college  work  with  either  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  or  bachelor  of  science  is  required.  Students  who  complete  the 
three-year  course  of  study  in  this  department  may  receive  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Students  are  also  permitted  to  enter  the 
theological  school  after  completing  high  school  and  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  three-year  course,  including  the  study  of  Greek  or.Hbbrew, 
may  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sacred  theology.  A certificate 
is  given  students  who  ente^rom  high 'school  and  i^ho  finish  the  three- 
year  theological  course  without  taking  the  courses  in  the  original 
tongues. 

Those  who  apply  for  advanced  standing  in  the  school  of  theology 
must  present  a letter  of  dismissal  from  some  other  theological  seminary 
or  be  prepared  to  be  examined  in  the  subjects  which  have  been 
pursued  by  the  class  which  they  desire  to  enter.  ^ 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Two  curricula  are  offered  by  the  university,  one  in  arts  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science.  'The  other  in 
theology,  which  ‘ accordii^  to*  the  entrdhee  requirements  and  the 
language  requirements  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  divinity, 
bachelor  of  sacred  theology,  or  to  a certificate.  A two-year  pre- 
medical  course  is  also  offered  which  may  be  taken  independent  of,  or 
[p  connection  with,  the  regular  four-year  college  course  of  study. 

The  college  curriculum  is  four  years  in  length,  and  128  semester 
'hours  are  required  for  its  completion.  ,Tho  following  subjects  are 
prescribed  for  either  the  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science 
degrees:  14  credits  in  English,  8 in  science,  12  in  ancient  languages, 

12  in  either  ancient  or  modern  language,  10  in  mathematics,  6 in 
ethics  and  psychology,  and  8 in  Bible.  The  rest  of  the  work  is 
elective,  however,  all  candidates  for  a degree  must  present  a major 
of  20  semester-hour  credits  in*^ne  subject  group  and  a minor  of  9 
semester-hour  credits  which  may  be  in  the  same  subject  group  as  the 
major  or  in  an  allied  subject  of  another  group.  Candidates  Sot  the  ^ 
bachelor  <of  arts -degree  must  select  their  major  subjects  in  either 
ancient  or  modern  languages  or  in  history  or  in  psychology,  * Can-  ■ 
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didatsd  for  the  bachelor  of  science  de^ee  must  elect  their  major 
subjects  in  either  chemistiy,  physics,  biology  or  matherdatics. 

The  curriculum  in  theology  includes  91  semester-hour  credits  of 
work,  of  whicft  63  credits  are  taken  in  theolo^cal  and  related  subjects 
and  '28  credits  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  This  course  leads  to  the 
bachelor  of  divinity  degree,  provided  the  candidate  holds  the  bachelor 
of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  degrees.  The  sam^  course  of  study 
leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sacred  theology  when  the  candidate 
has  only  had  the  preparation  of  a high-school  graduate,  and  he  may 
select  either  one  or  both  of  the  languages  normally  pre55nled.  In 
the  latter  instance  if  the  candidate  does  not  meet  the  language 
requirement,  he  is  awarded  a certificate  at  the  time  of  graduation. 
The  premodical  course  is  two  years  in  length.  The  following 
subjects  are  prescribed:  Chemistry  12  hours,  physics  8,  biology  8, 
foreign  language  12,  English  14,  Bible  2.  Students  in  this  course 
are  advised  to  take  10  semester  hours  of  chemistiy.  Electives  may  * 
be  chosen  from  the  courses  in  chemistry,  history,  or  economics. 

The  college  has  16  subject-matter  departments,  as  follows:  English 
Bible,  biology,  chemistry,  econdmics,  education,  English,  geology, 

• Greek,  history,  Latin,  mathematic^,  modern  languages,  philosophy, 
physics,  psychology,  and  sociology.  For  tl?e  purposes  of  concen- 
tration and  distribution  of  electives,  these  are  divided  in  three  divi- 
rions, the  language  g^up,  the  science  group,  and  the  social-science 
group.  In  general,  the  number  of  courses  offered  in  each  ndepart- 
ment  justifies  the  establishment  of  separate  subject-matter  depart- 
ments. However,  in  the  case  of  the  departments  of  biology  and 
, economics  offering,  respectively,  two  courses  each,  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  geoldgy  which  offers  only  one  course,  it  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary to  designate  these  courses  under  the  term  “department." 


ENROLLMENT 

The  yearly  attendance  of  students  above  high-school  rank  is 
\ shown  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  following  table: 

Table  16. — Total  enrollment  oj  univereHy,  l9S2-t9t7 
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Both  the  enrollments  of  the  freshman  and  sophomoi^  years  for 
. the  entire  university  show  rapid ^and  consistent  growth.'  There  is 
®i»owD  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  an'  unusual  constancy 
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mth  pespect  to  the  uze  of  these  classes  during  the  five-year  period, 
with  definite  evidences  of  growth.  For  both  the  years  1922-23 
and  1923-24  the  mortality  has  been  remarkably  light;  however, 
there  are  indications  oS  a higher  or  more  normal  mortality  with 
respect  to  the  classes  of  1924-25. 


Table  17. — ColUge  enroUmenU 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  more  accurately  the  trend  of  growth  andr 
of  student  mortality  than  the  table  preceding.  The  increase  in  col- 
lege enrollments  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  185  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  160  per  cent  increase  for  the  entire  university,  excluding 
high-school  students.  There  has  been  a remarkable  lack  of  mortality 
in  the  classes  of  1922-23  and  1923-24,  but  there  are  indications  of  a 
much  greater  mortality  for  the  classy  that  follow.  The  large  in- 
crease in  enrollment'in  the  freshman  class  of  1926-27  is  due  to  the 
inclusion  of  24  students  who  were  required  to  repeat  certain  courses. 
The  increased  mortality  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  caused  by 
the  maintj^nance  of  higher  standards  of  work,  the  failures  having 
been  made  largely  by  students  deficient  in  English,  sciencd,  and 
mathematics. 

Table  18. — Enrollment  of  theological  tehool 
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According  to  Table  18  th[e  enrdlment  in  the  theological,  course  of 
’ study  has  remained  stationary  during  the  past  five  years. 

It  is  apparent  from  a study  of  these  figures  that  there  is  relatively 
little  demand  for  a graduate  course  in  theology.  Unless  there  are 
more  definite  indications  of  growth  in  this  school,  the  authorities  may 
find  it  desirable  to  eliminate  this  school  or  combine  it  with  some  other 
near-by  theological  school  of  the  same  denomination. 
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\ . ’ DECREES 

During  the  past  five  years  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  has  granted 
76  degrees  in  course  and  19  honoraJ^  degrees.  The  distribution  of 
these  degrees  by  years  is  shown  as  follows: 


Tabls  19^ — Degrees  gronUd 


The  number  of  students  receivmg  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  has 
showed  little  variation  in  the  past  five  years.  However,  there  are 
indications  of  considerable  increase  in  the  number  receiving  the  de- 
gree, if  the  total  number  enrolled  in  the  senior  claSs  of  1926-27  arc 
graduated.  There  are  no  indications  of  a significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduates  of  the  theological  school.  Within  the  past  five 
years  the  university  has  conferred  19  honorary  degrees.  Of  these,  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  in  two  cases,  and  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  in  all  other  cases.  It  has  been  the 
practice  to  confer  three  or  four  of  the  latter  degrees  each  year.  The 
panting  of  three  or  four  honoraiy  degrees  each  year  is  inadvisable, 
in  an  institution  of  the  size  of  Johnson  C.  Smith  University. 

. ' FACULTY 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  university  includes  14  instructors,  11  of 
whom  are  listed  as  professors,  2 as  associate  professors,  and  1 as  an 
assistant.  While  the  catalogue  lists  16  subject-matter  departments, 
only  11  departments  are  listed  under  professional  heads. 

The  training  of  the  teaching  staff  is  shown  in  the  accompi^ying 
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Tabli  20. — Training  of  ooUXogt  i/ajT 
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TRAINING  OF  THEOLOOICAL  SCHOOL  STAFF 
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Ten  members  of  the  college  facuKy  hold  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  well-known  universities  and  colleges.  The  bachelor  of  science 
degree  is  held  by  one  member  of  the  faculty..  Two  of  the  three 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  theological  school’ hold  the 
bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  sacred  theology  degrees  faom  Biddle- 
University,  now  Johnson  C.  Smith  University.  Six  of  the  collie 
faculty  have  the  master  of  arts  degree  from  recognized  universities,  ^ 
and  one  holds  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity which  is  doubtlbss  an  honorary  degree  since  Lincoln  Univ  er- 
sity does  not  grant  this  degree  in  course.  All  those  vyho  do  not  have 
. * advanced  degrees  have  spent  one  or  more  summers  in  graduate 
'study  at  universities  such  as  Harvard,*  Chicago,  and  Columbia.  ^ 
Considerable  change  has  been  made  in  the  faculty  in  recent  years. 
Seven  have  been  in  service  1 year,  two  3 years,  and  one  4 years. 
\In  addition  these,  three  have  served  for.  16  years  or  more.  The- . 
latter  include  the  teachers  of  philosophy,  Bible,  sociology,  and 
economic^.  ' - . 

Salaries  paid  by  the  Johnson  C.  Smith . University  are  sli^tly’ 
ubove  the  average  ill  negro  colleges  generally.  The  minimum  salary 
is  XI, 700  and  the  maximum  $1,000,  one  member  of  the  staff  receiving 
the  latter  figure,  while  five  receive  .$1,800.  and  eight  receive  $1,700. 
Considering  the  educational  requirements  of  the  different  membera 
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of  the  staff,  however,  and  the  extra  effort  expended' by  the  majority  • 
in  the  prosec.ution  of  graduate  studies,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
compensation  of  the  college  teachers  is  adequate.  The  president 
receives  a cash  saj^ry  of  13,500  a year^  in  addition  to  a house. 

The  teaching  schedules  of  the  faculty  are  fairly  well  arranged, 

' except  m a few  instances  where  members  of  the  staff  are  carrying 
an  o.xces3  amount  of  work.  With  regard  to  student  clock  hours,  .4 
teachers  have  loads  between  101  and  200  hours,  6 between  201  and 
300,  l.between  301  and  400  hours,  and  2 between  401  and  500  hours. 

* The  members  of  the  faculty  carrying  heavy  loads  are  the  professor  . 

. of  mathematics,  and  physics,  with  492  student  clock  hours,  and  the 
professor  of  social  science,  with  408  student  clock  hours.  A study 
of  the  hours  per  week  of  teaching  m the  iinivetsity  shows  4 teachers  ' 
with  less  than  10  hours  per  week,  1 with  10  hours  per  week,  2 with 
12  hours,  3 with  15  hours,  1 jvith  1,7  hours,  1 with  18  hours,  and  2 
with  20  hours.  According -to  these  figur^  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics  has  an  excess  number  of  hours  per  week  of  nlass- 
room  instructioA,  the  number  being  20  hours.  Similarly  the  pro- 
fessor of  English  has  an  abnormal  amount  of  work.  In  the  opinion  - 
of  the  survey  committee  the  teaching  assignnients  of  those  two 
teachers,  as  well, as  that  of  the  professor  of- social  science,  should  be 
revised  with  a view  of  a material  reduction  in  the  work. 

The  size  of  the  classes  ranges  from  2 students  up  to  110,  there 
being  6 classes  of  fewer  than  5 students,  5 between  5 and  10  students, 

16  between  11  and  20  students,  10  between  21  and  .31  students,  II 
between  31  and  40  students,  1 between  41  and  60.8tudents,  1 between 
51'  and  60  students,  and  1 contaming  110  students.  The  larger 
class€«  in  the  university,  include  one  in  physiology  with  64  students,  * 
another  in  hisfcoiy  with  49 -students,  and  a -third  in  mathematics. 

If  the  best  results  arc  to  be  attain^  and  high  scholastic  standards 
maintained  in  these.,  subjects,  steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to 
divide  these  cJa.saes  in  sections,  revising  the  schedules  of  the  teachers 
accordingly.  * • • • 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

9 

The  library  facilities  at  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  afford  a 
good  start  for  a library  of  a standard  four-year  cojlege.  There  axe 
13,500  volumes  available.  To  this  number  should  be  added  200  new 
volumes  recently  purchased  and  50  donated  by  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution. 'l^e'library  is  well  housed  in- a commpdious  library  building 
donated  'by  Andrew  Caraegie.  Facilities  are  at  .the  disposal  of  the 
Kbrarian  for.  conducting  the  library  on  a modem  basis.  Table  21 
shows  the  expenditures  fbrHibrary  purposes  for  the  pwt  five  years. 
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' Table  21. — Library  expendUurta 


= — 

• lumi 

1923>3S  " 

1083-34 

1934-25 

t925-95 

19»-27 

flnokii  ^ 

isooToo 

3100 

aaoo 

1.55150 

888S 

$5ia49 
4a  00 
aaoo 

1,70150 

$389.68 
4a  50 
168. 21 
1,70150 

l|429.ftr 

I85L50 

13a  00 

■1,90150 

Magazines. 

SlippllM  , ...... 

Sakxies • 

Total 

1,807.  so 

l,9ia46 

^388. 09 

2,30a» 

1497.07 

I Rcpre.«nts  only  9 months  19^37. 


The  report  of  the  librarian  shows  that  for  1 926-27  over  300  studenta 
. made  regular  use  of  the  library,  and  2,630  books  were  in  circulation. 
- The  university  employs  a trained  librarian,  who  holds,  a bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Lincoln  University  and  is  now  jj^orking  for  the  masp 
ter  of  arts  at  Columbia  Univi^ty.  The  university  is  planning  to 
spend  $1,400  for  books  and  magazines  in  1927-28.  The  libraiy  is 
kept  open  during  the  summer  months  jn  order  to  serve  the  suminer 
• .normal  school  for  teachers;  which  is  operated  by  the  State  board  of 
. education.  . . • 

in  considering  the  needs  of  the  library  it  is  the  committee’s  opinion 
that  considerable  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  selection  of  more 
recent  books  in  science,  psychology,  and  philosophy  and  education. 
. There  is  also  need  for  a wider  collection  of  literary,  educational,  and 
scientific  magazines.  * * ' * • 

• . LABORATORIES  . 


* 
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Excellent  college  laboratoiy  facilities  are  provided  in  a modem 
building  known  as  Sciende  Hdl.  It  is  well  provided,  with  the  neces* 
sary  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry 
biology,  physics,  and  agriculture.  During  the  past  five  years  the^  • 
university  has  spent  more  than  $25,000  in  laboratory  equipment  and 
supplies.  The  amounts  spent  each  year  are  shown  in  Table  22:. 


Ta6i!b^  22.-17 Lo6orotofy  expenditure*  , 


EipeDditures 


For  p^moD^Qt  eguipm«*ol: 

IST22-23 

1V23-34 

1W4-25. 



IW5-27 j 

For  iupplies: 

**  IW2-23 - 

1W33-24 

IW4-26 

1W^20 

lWfl-27. 

Total  present  value  of  equipment. 


In  biology 


I30a00 

3,00a  00 


1,35a  35 


747.41 
4, 45a  00 


In 

cbemliuy 


12,00a  00 
0,000.00 
35a  00 

135.00 
* 81. » 

4oaoo 

341.64 

1,04Z03 

1,078.30 

•1.00147 

lasoaoo 


Id  phyaUa 


laoaoo 
4,00a  00 
ifiaoo 
334.12 


10a  00 
*81.18 
591.01 
839.10 
787.41 

0,00a  00 
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^ r EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

' • 

Thfi.  university  Encourages  numerous  recreational  activities,  in- 
cluding outdodr  sports  and  athletics.  At  pre^'nt  a gymnasium  is 
not  available,  but  work  A\ill  soon  be  started  on  a'memorial  gymnasium, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Johtison  C.  Smith.  7^ 

The  athletic  acti>nties  of  the  universUjr^e  administered  by  a ' 
joint  board  of  athletic  control  composed  of  seven  members.  Three 
are  professors  elected  by  the  faculty;  two  are  students  elected  by 
the  Student  Athletic  Association;  one  is  an  alumnus  appointed 
by  the.alunmi  association;  and  tha other  the  athletic  director,  who  in 
the  future  is  to  be  a member  of  the  faculty.  The  institution  is  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Athletic  Association. . 

Tfiere  are  two  fraternities  in  the  college,,  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  ahd  ' ‘ 
. the  Omega'  Psi  Phi.  The  college  does  not  permit  the  pledging  of 
students  to  the  fraternities  until  they  have  liad  six  months'  residence 
at  the  institution,  and  no  public  functions  are  permitted  e.vcept  by  I 
permission  of  the  president  or  the 'dean.  The  college  students  also  . | 
have  literary  societies  and  a philosophic  club.  .Every  student  is 
required  to  hkome  a member  of  one  of  these  organizations  and  to 
attend^  its  exercises.  AU  of^  theae  organizations  are  under  faculty  ^ 
supervision.  ‘ ‘ • 

, CONCLUSIONS  - 

The  record  of  Johnson  C.  Smith  Um‘versity  clearly  indicates  that 
' it  has  rendered  services  of  increa.sing  value  both  to  the  church  that 
was  responsible  for  its  foundation  and  to  the  community.  -A  number 
of  graduates  of  the  institution  have  been  accorded  distinction  after 
leaving  the  ^institution.  The  Governors  of  North  Carolina  have  from 
time  topline  appointed  the  .president  of  the  university  to  'represent 
the  State  before  numerous  educationial  conferences  national  in  scope*- 
In  connection  with  facts  developed  in  the  foregoing  report,  the 
following  recommendations  are  made: 

T^t  the  educational  program  be  concentrated  in  a standard  four- 
year  college.  , , 

That  the  institution  change  its  name  to  Johnson  C.  Smith  CoHege, 

, unlras  there  are  gerynpe  prospects  of  adding  other  divisipns  war- 
ranting the  use  of  the  term  "university.” 

That  special  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  enrollments  in  * 
the  graduate  theological  siihool,  or  th(it  it  be  abandoned. 

.That  the  so-called  department  obstruction  which  do  not  occupy  ' 
-the  full  time  of  a professor  be  combing  lyith  other  related -depart  ' 
ments.  ^ ' ;. 

That  the  university  should  maintain  a conservative  policy  with 
•respect  to  the  granting  of  bonortsry  dpgreea.  * ’ * 
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That  the  ainiversity  administration  continue  its  encouragement  of 
graduate  atuHy  on  tfc^  part  of  the  members  of  the  faculty.' 

That  the  teaching  loads  .of  the  professors  of  mathematics  and 
physics^  of  social  science  and  English,  be  reduced. 

That  -all  classes  exceeding  40  in  their , enrollments  be  diVided  into 
' convenient  sized* sections  and  that  additional  teachers  be  employed. 

That  more  modem  textbooks  and  references  be  supplied  to  the* 
librRiy  in  the  fields  of  science,  psychology,  philosophy,  and  education. 

That  the  extension  work  of  the  university  be  expanded  under  ita 
own  ofganizati6n  so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  institution  permit. 


Kittrell  College  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  North  Carolina 
about  8 miles  south  of  Henderson  and  not  a great  distance  from  the 
border  of  Virginia.  It  was*  founded  in  1886  by  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Epbcopal  Church  and  in  the 
following  year  was  granted charter  by  the  State  legislature.  For 
a time  the  institution  was  supported  entirely  by  the  North  Carolina 
Conference,  but  in  1890  it  caiile , under  the  patronage  of  the  entire 
second  episcopal  district  of  the  church,  which ‘includes  the  North 
Carolina,  west  North  Casolina,  Virginia,  and  Baltimore  conferences. 

The  government  of  the  college  is  lodged  in  a board  of  13  trustees. 
Eabh  of  the  four  conferences  has  a representation  of  three  memberB 
on  the  board,  with  the  exception  of 'Virginia,  which  has  four.  The 
tr\istees  are  elected  every  year,  but  it  is  the  custom  to  reelectonembere 
so  long  as  they  refnain  in  the  district  and  are  active,  ^he  result  is 
that  the  board  is  not  subject  to  large  annual  changes  in  personnel. 
The  board  is  organized  into  an  admmistrative  committee  compo^ 
of  eight,  of  which  a bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Efiiaco^l 
Church,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  president.  (Jth^r 
officers  include  a vice  president,  secreliaiy,  fiscal  agent,  and  treasurer 

of  the  college.  , - ^ 

Kittrell  College  is  divided  into  a liberal  arts  college,  a theological 
^school,  and  a second ar3uschool.  At  the  time  of  the.visit  of  the  survey 
committee,  the  college  was  attempting  to  obtain  recognition  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  Departrqent  of  Education  as  a standard  A 
grade  college  by  meeting  its  .requirements.  These  mclude:  A mini- 
mum enrollment  of  lOO  college  students;  a'collcge  faculty  of  8 mem- 
bers, 4 holding  master’s  degrees  and  4 pursuing  graduate  work;  and  a 
permanent  productive  endowment. . Except  in  the  cose  of  two  grad- 
uates of  Kittrell  College,  who  were  accepted  by  the  New  York 
University  law  school  and  one  admitted  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania dental  school,  the  college  work  has  not  been  recognized  bv  anv 
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graduate  school  of  the  principal  universities.  The  high  school, 
however,  has  been  accredited  by  tho  State  Department  of  Kducation 
of  North  Carolina,  and' application  has  been  made  for  tho  awarding 
of  State  teachers’  certificates  to  graduates  of  the  two-year  teacher- 
training  curricula  offered  in- the  liberal  arts  college. 

Enrollment  of  the  institution  comprised  103  college  students  and 
159  secondary  students  in  1926-27,  the  total  being  262.  The  school 
is  coeducational,  and  tho  larger  percentage  of  its  stud^it  body  is 
made  up  of  residents  of  North  Carolina.  , 


administration  ♦ 

Complete  authority  over  tho  administration  of  the  school  Is  lodged 
in  the  president,  who  is  a member  ex  oflicio  of  the  admmistrulive 
compiittee  of  tho  board  of  trustees. 

Up  to  1025  tho  financial  resources  of  tho  institution  were  limited  ui 
sco^,  but  in  this  year  B.  N.  Duke,  of  Durham  and  New  York, 
became  a patron  of  the  college.  He  made  a gift  of  four  large  buildings, 
which^^o  now  hemg  removed  from  Duke  University  and  erected  on 
the  campus.  Tho  school  also  was  designated  to  receive  annual 
. interest  at,  the  rate  of  7 per  cent  on  1125,000  set  aside  by  the  Duke 
; Foundation  for  its  benefit.  In  addition,  a $100,000  endowment 
- campaign  is  being  conducted  by  the  college.  Of  this  amount,  160,000 
has  already  been  pledged.  ^ 

. The  institution's  supported  principally  through  receipts 
student  fees,  appropriations  of  the  second  episcopal  district  pf^he 
African  hfethodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  interest  on  endowment 
funds.  . \ ' 

Table  23. — Incoma 
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• 6«cod<]  datrirt  of  th*  African  M«lhodlu  Eplsoopd  Church. 


* As  indicated  by  Table  23  the  total  income  of  Kittrell  Collegte  was 
, $61,634.92  m 1,926—27.  Of.  this  amount  50.5  per  cent  was  derived 
from  student  fees,  19,4  per  cent  from  the  second  episcopal  district 
of  the  church,  16.4»  per  cent  from  interest  on  endowment,  U6  per  - 
cenX  from  State  appropriations,  4 per  cent  from  other  church  contri- 
butions, and  8.1  per  cent  from  pfta  for  current  expenses.  Included  . 
’In  the  item  of  income  from  productive  endowment  is  annual  interest  * 
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on  $125,000  set  aeide  by  the  Duke  Ppundation  for  the  school,  which  r 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  classified ss  an  actual  endowment  fund 
belonging  to  Kittrell  College. 

Indicative  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  institution,  its  annual 
incdme  has  shown  a large  gain  during  the  past  five  years.  Between 
1922-23  and  1926-27  its  revenues  increased  by  $38,256:81,  or  163.6 
per  cent.  Responsibility  for  this  advance  is  chiefly  due  to  increases 
in  revenues 'amounting  to  640  per  cent  from  interest  in  endowment, 
which  includes  returns  from  the  fund  set  aside  by  the  Duke  Foundar 
lion,  148.7  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  79.7  per  cent 
from  students'  foes,  and  108.3  per  cent  from  State  appropriations,  the 
latter  representing  only  a small  item. 

The  business  offices  are  in  charge  of  a bookkeeper,  who  has  t^o 
entire  responsibility  of  keeping  the  books  of  the  school.  More  help 
is  needed.  Accounts  of  the  institution  are^being  kept  partially  in 
accordance  with  the  State  accounting  classification  system  in  use  in 
all  the  educational  institutions  pf  North  Carolina.  An  examination 
of  the  books  by  the  committee  showed  that  only  the  general  group 
headings  of  the  State,  system  were  actually  being  utilized  *and  that 
"the  detailed  classifications,  one  of  its  most  important  features,  had 
been  omitted  from  the  general  scheme  of  bookkeeping.  TfhvreKult  . 
was  that  detailed  figures  regarding  the  costs  of  the  various  fun^ona 
• * of  the  college  are  not  available.  ’ \ ’ 

The  student-accounting  system  of  Kittrell  Colfege  Is. rather  limits 
in  scope  and  in  need  of  expansion,  particularly  in  view  of  the  growing 
college  enrollment.  'All  registration  functions,  are  handled  by  the 
dean,  who  is  assisted  in  the  work  by  two  student  helpers.  The  official 
transcript  of  record  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  State  depart-  ’ 
ment  of  education  is  used  in*  admitting  candidates  to  the  institution. 
Adequate  enrollment  and  report  cards  are  also  provided,  but  the 
students'  permaaent  record  is  too  small  in  size  as  well  as  content. 

It  should  be  completely  revised  with  a view  to  its  elaboration  and 
improvement. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT  ‘ . . 

Kittrell' College  owns  150  ac^  of  land,  20  of  which  are  included 
in  a campus,  while  .the  remaining  area- consists  of  timberland.  Ten 
buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  campus. 

Tho  land  owned  by  the  college  is  valued  at  $75,000  and  the  build- 
ings at  $436,391,  based  on  a recent  appraisal  made  by  a committee 
composed  of  several  bankers  and  an  attorney  of 'Henderson..  The 
equipment  and  furnishings  have  a value  of  $34,000,  so  that  the  ejntire 
‘ properties  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $545,391.  • / 

As  a result  of  the  Duke  gifts,  .the  plant  is  being  greatly  eiilargcd 
and  improved,  one  new  building  having  jus^  been  compiytpd  at*$  I 
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ooBt  of  $140'^000.  An  imposing  new  $250,006  library  structure  is  now* 
in  the  course  of  consth^ction  three  stoiics  in  height  ahd  containing 
IS  rooms,  the  major  parfof  which  is  to  be  used  for  recitation  and 
library  piirp^^^,  A second  new  structure,  also  nearing  completion,' 
ia  a combined  auditorium  and  conservatory  of  music,  which  costs 

170.000.  It  is  two  stories  high,  with  14  rooms,  to  be  utilized  almost 
entirely  for  music  instruction  and  an  assembly  room. 

Activities  of  the  institution  center  around  the  Duke  Memorial'  Hall, 
a large  four-stoiy  brick  structure  constructed  in  1910  and  valued  at 

1175.000.  This  building  contains  72' rooms,  including  the  adminis- 
trative and  .business  offices.  In  it  are  also  Iw'ated  six  recitation 
rooms,  two  laboratories,  a chapel,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  living 
quarters  dccommodi\ting  aiwut  200  women  studimts.'  A .second 
laige  building  ia  Alspan  Hall,  also  four  stories  high,  of  brick  con- 
struction, and  Valued  aUll40,000,  which  was  just  completed  in  1927. 

It  contains  66  rooms,. utilized  for  firing  quarters  for  students  and  a j 
laundry.  ’ < > • i 

. A third  building  of  considerable  size  on  the  campus  is  the  John  K.  J 
Ha>^'kins  JK  Memorial  Hall,  built  in  1923  at  a coat  of  $125,000.  It 
b a four-stoiy  brick  donnitoiy,  wit^^J^rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  i 
for  recitation,  one  for  an  asscnibly  room,  one  for  an  olfito,  and  the  ! 
remainder  aa  quarters  for  men  .students.  Other  stru^urcs  on  the 
campus  are  small.  They  include.the  Pearaon-O^Kelly  Model'School, 
two  stories  high  and  containing  four  recitation  rooms,  the  Martha 
Merrick  LibrarYi  stoiy,  with  a library  and  one  classroom,  one 
large  cottage  used  as  a^  home  for  the  president,  and  two  others  occu- 
pied by  teachers  os^  residences.  Th^  school  has  also  a barn  and  a 
, garage.  J'’  ' 

Care  of  the  gildings  anrj  grounds  is  under  the  suporyision  of  a 
proctor.  Th[ey  are  kept  in  fair  shape.  All  work  connected  .with  the 
upkeep  of  the  property  is  performed  by  the  students^who  efo  required 
to  do  3,2  hours  of  labor  gratis  for  the  institution  every  month.  Stu- 
dent^ doing  suci)  labqr  as  firing  the  boiler  and  'cooking  are  com- 
pensated through  allowances  on  their  school  acebunts,  hut  no  fixed 
•rates  of  pay  on  per-liour  basis  have  been  arraiiged,  it  being  claimed 
that  thb  work  b assigned  upon  a school-opportunity  basif|.  The 
survey  coipmittoe  is  of  the  opinion  thatt  steps  shoulrtte  taken  at  once 
to  introduce  a more  accurate  method^  accounting  student  labor. 

^ A matron  has  charge  of  all  women  students  and  supervises  the  janitor 
work  in  the  dormitories,  wliich  is  performed  by  the  student  occupants. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


In  the  dual  operation  of  a college  and  high  school  Within  the  same 
physical  plant,  Rittrell  .College  has  segregated  the  two  departments  •* 
Lr  . ^ regards  aotdeimc  work.  A.aeparate  facultj^  baa  been  orgaq- 
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ized  for  the  oollogiate  division  and  siudonts  in  the  colle^  attend  reci* 
tation,  lecture,  and  laboratory  cihasea  conducted  entirely  separate 
from  the  high-school  division.  The  same  dormitories,  however,  are 
utilized  for  both  college  and  high-school  stud^mts  ineltiding  the 
dining  room.and  aswmblj’  hall.  Fees  and  other  revenues  from  slu-  . 
dents  anl  kept  in  the  same  accounts,  there  bein^no  segregation  of  the 
lin^iccs  of  the  two  departments. 

Kittrell  Collo^  has  no  immediate  plans  for  the  discontinuRnce 
.^joondar>'  work,  which  is  not  required  under  the  temis  of  its  yharter. 
Negotiations  are  being  conduced  with  county  authorities  with  regard 
to  the  organization  of  a puhlic'hfgh  sciiool,  which,  if  established,  will 
take  over  the  secondary  students  attending  the  institution  aapdroliove 
it  of  1 ho*  responsibility  of  providing  education  facilities  in  jthis  field. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

• ^ I 

Five  different  curricula  of  a collegiate-  level  are  offered  at  the 
institution  as  follows;  , 

Four-year  arts  currieiilnm.  Iea<liiiff  to  the  bachelor  of  arta  dogrec,  • 

Four-year  science  curriotiluui,  leadliig  to  the  iKtcIiclor  of  science  degree. 

Two-year  toachcr-tmiiiing  curriculum,  Icndinnf  to  a diplbiua. 

Three-year  theological  curriculum,  leading  lo  bachelor  of  sacred  theology 
jtegrre.  . 

Two-year  thcologicarcurriculum,  leading  to  a diploma  In  theology,. 

.Tho  entire  academic  program  is  poorly  presented  in  the  institt^-, 
tion*8  annual  eataluguo,  being  inadequate  as  to  detail  and  confuring 
(IS  to, arrangement.  The  high-school  program  of  work  precedes  that 
of* the  college.  ‘ , ' 

While  the  major  part  of  thp  difforeht  curricula  is  outlined  in  a fairly' 
definite  form  showing  prescribed  subjects  and  credits  allowed  for 
escli,  no  descripfiot^s  are  pvon  of  thd  ooursos  of  study,  a Tiiost  con- 
spicuous omission.  The  result  is  that  the  pfbspective  student  baa 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  character  or  type  of  work  ho  roust  pur-, 
sue  in  any  of  the  currifcul|i  oJfoDed.  Tho  survey  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  tho  entire  catalogue  should  be  rewrilten  and  reodilod 
with  a view  of  grouping  the  different  curricula  under- headings  and 
presenting  brief  and  conjeise  descriptions  of  alTcoujrses  of  study.  In 
the  Cwo-yoaroduc alien  course,  the  requirements  of  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Education  regardiiTg  cu|^culum  are  being  met  and  tho  State 
is  paying  the  salary  of  one  of  th^^||oachera  in  this  department. 

ADMISSIOH/MQUiREMENTS 


Candidates  for  admission  to  thje  collogo''mU8t  present  certificates 
from  an  at*credited  high  school  shoe^g  thO  completion  of  16  units  ot. 
secondary  work  or  satisfactorily  pass  q coiloge  entrtance  examina^on.. 
Of  the  16  uqits,  4 are  required  in  Engli8}ii,'<3'in  fhathematics,  1 - 
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tory,  1 in  natural  scienoe,  and  2 in  foreign  languages.  The  q/ialita- 
tive  requirement  in  mathematics  is  especially  high,  and  doubt  exists 
whether  it  can  be  stnctly  enforced.  All  students  entering  the  col- 
lege are  examined  physically  when  they  arrive  at  the  college  each 
year  and  also  as  they  leave  for  Henderson,  the  nearest  railroad  point, 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  freshman  class  of  1926-27  contained  77  students,  of  whom  68 
presented  credentials,  while  9 were  admitted  from  nonaccreditod  high 
schools.  Four  of  the  latter  stood  entrance  examinations.  The  other 
five  were  accepted  on  probation,  but  made  good  records.  Condi- 
. tioned  students  are  accepted  with  a maximum  of  one  conditioned 
subject,  although  the  North  Carolina  State  Department. of  Educa- 
. tiqn  permits  two  such  subjects  under  its  regidations.  All  condi- 
tioned work  must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

‘ Requirements  for  graduation  in  four-year  curricula  olTered  in  the 
college  comprise  128  Mmester  hours  of  credit,  in  the  three-year 
theological  curriculum  90  credits,  and  in  the  two-year  curricula  60 
credits.  One  year  of  physical  education  is  required  of*  students  pur- 
suing four-year  courses. 

Of  the  128  semester-hours  of  credit  that  must  be  earned  to  com- 
plete.the  curriculum  loading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  102  to^ 
104  credits  are  prescribed,  as  follows:  16  in  English;  16  in  French  or 
German;  8 in  Latin;  8 in  science;  22  to  24  in  social  science,  philoso- 
phy»  and  education;^  in  Bible^  and  the  remainder  are  elective.  A 
major,  totaling  24  credits,  is  also  required.  . 

Practically  tfie  entire  curriculum  in  science  leading  to  the  bachelor 
of  science  degree  is  prescribed,  the  required  work*  including  30  to  40 
credits  in  natural  science,  of  which  16  must  be  in  one  subject;  16 'in 
English;  16  in  German  or  French;  4 in  Bible;  8'in  mathematics;  12 
in  education,  philosophy,  and  social  science;  and  24  in  a major  subject. 

The  90  semester-hours  of  credit  making  up  the  graduay|^  require- 
ments' of  the  three-year  theological  curriculum  leading  tw^j^ach'elor 
of  sacred  ‘theology  degree  comprise  theological  subjecto.  filmost 
entirely.  Students  are  required,  however,  to  pursue  courses  giving 
them  a working  knowledge  of  Greek  and  one  foreign  language,  either 
French  or  German.  No.^outline  of  the  graduation  requirements  in 
the  two-year  teacher-training  and  theological  curricula  is  included 
'in  the  institution's  catalogue. 


DEGREES . 


During  the  past  five  years  Kittrell  College*  has  granted  a total  of 
10  degrees  in  course,  of  which  2 were  bachelors  of  arts  granted  in 
1923—24, 2 bachi^loia  of  arts  and  3 bachelors  of  sacred  theology  in 
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1924-25,  and  3 bachelors  of  arts  in  1925-26.  Although  a science 
curriculum  is  offered  in  the  college  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree,  none  has  yet  been  granted  by  the  college.* 

FACULTY 

The  college  faculty  of  Kittrell  College  is  composed  of  soten  mem- 
bers, the  .entire  number  being  negroes.  None  teach  in  the  institu- 
tion's preparatory  school,  bjit  devote  their  entire  time  to  collegiate 
work. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  requirements  of  thd  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education  and  secure  recognition  as  a standard  A 
college,  a fairly  well-balanced  academic  prganization  has  been  formed 
consisting  of  seven  departments 'of  instnidlion,  each  headed  by  a pro- 
fessor with  one  exception.  These  include  theology , biology  and  chem- 
istry, English,  modem  languages,  mathematics  and  physics,  philos- 
ophy and  social  science.  The  department  of  social  science  is  in  charge 
of  an  assistant  professor. 

The 'faculty  is  exceptionally  well  trained,  the  qualifications  of  the 
members  in  most  respects  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies.  All  of  the  teachers  hold  first  degrees  and 
five  have  master’s  degrees  or  its  equivalent,  as  indicated  by  the 
folloMcing  table: 

Table  24. — Training  oj  the  faculty 
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A study  of  Table  24  shows  that  six  of  the  seven  un(jergraduate 
degrees  were  obtained  from  negro  colleges,  the  greater  proportion  at 
Howard  University.  The  other  first  degree  was  secured  at  a le^ing 
northern  institution.  In  the  case  of  graduate  degrees,  two  were 
earned  at  negro  universities  and  three  at  principal  northern  graduate 
schools,  . 

The  entire  college  faculty  of  Kittrell  College  is  a new  organization, 
'having  been  employed  within  therpast  three  years..*  An  examination 
into  the  length  of  service  of  the  members  shows  that  three  haVe 

Y served  for  but  one  year,  three  for  two  years,  and  one  for  tliree  y.pa«^ 
TKe  p/dfessor  of  theology  has  the  longest  service. 
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^Uries  paid  by  the  college  are  not  on  a veiy  high  level.  One 
Reives  $1,500,  one  $1,460,  one  $1,250,  one  $1,100,  and  two 
).  FrofesS^  receive  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  and  the  member 
k ^Miilty  holding  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  is  paid  $1,000. 
The  that staff  is  made  up  of  new  teachers  serving  their  first 
years  at  the  instinjition  may  excuse  in  a way  the  small  salaries  in  the 
college,  but  if  imtiative  and  a high  standard  of  instruction  are  to  be  • 
maintiuned,  a much  higher  scale  of  salaries  will  have  to  be  made 
effective  within  the  near  future.  The  pre.sident  of  Kitirell  College 
receives  $2,500  annually. 

The  academic  work  in  the  college  is  well-distributed  among  the 
staff  and  the  teaching  schedules  arranged  on  an  equitable  basis.  As 
regards  student  clock-hours,  two  of  the  teachers  have  loads  varying 
from*60  to  71 , four  from  192^  to  297,  and  one  has  a load  of  208  student 
clock-hours.  The  hours  of  teaching  per  week  imposed  on  the  different 
members  of  the  faculty  is  likewise  not  excessive,  the  schedules  showing ' 
1 teacher  with  4 hours  of  teaching  per  week,  1 with  6 hours,  1 with 
10  hours,  1 with  12  hours,  1 with  15  hours,  1 with  16  hours,  and  1 
with  18  hours.  E.xcept  in  the  case  of  the  professor  of  theology,  who 
has  classroom  assignments  totaling*  18  hours  per  week,  the  tasks  of 
the  entire  staff  are  normal  or  less. 


Of  the  27  classes  taught  in  the  college  in  1920-27, only  one  exceeded 
40  students  in  size,  while  by  far  tbe  greater  proportion  were  loss  than 
30  students  in  size.  A list  of  the  classes  includes  3 with  fewer  than  5 
students,  6 with  6 to  10  students,  9 with  11  to  20  students,  8 with 
21  to  30  students,  1 with  31  to  40  students  and  1 with  50  to  75  Students.  . 
* The  largest  class  in  the  college  was  a freshman  class  in  Bible. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 


The  library  of  KittreU  College  contains  1,000  volumes,  eliminating 
all  old  material.  However,  os  a result  of  the  Duke  gifts,  a new 
lijbrary  structure  is  being  constructed  on  the  campus  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  mode  .for  the  transfer  of  a part  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity’s library  to  the  institution.  As  soon  as  the  changes  are 
effected,  a modem,  standard  library  is  expected  to  be  installed  com- 
posed of  works  of  a collegiate  grade!  _ A trained  fuljl-time  librarian  Is 
also  to  J)o  employed,  two  students  now  performing  this  work. 

A similar  situation  exists  with  regard  to  the  scientific  laboratories. 

At  the  present  time  the  equipment  is  meager  and  inadequate,  but  new  * 
‘ laboratories  are  to  be  established  in  the  near  future  containing  modem 
and  up-to-date  apparatus  in  all  the  sciences  as  soon  as  the  now  build- 
ings being  erected  on  the  campus  are  completed.  The  following 
tabulation  shows  the  expenditures  made  for  scientific  equipment  and  * 
supplies  by  the  institution  during  the  past  five  years;  ' 
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The  total  estimated  present  value  of  all  the  scientific  supplies  and 
equipment  owned  by  the  institution  amounts  to  $1,100. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACtiVITIES 

Athletic  activities  are  under  the  control  of  a joint  contiipittee  of 
the  faculty,  graduates,  and  students.  Student  representatives  are 
selected  by  the  student  athletic  association  and  the  graduate  repre- 
sentatives by  the  annual  alumni  council.  There  is  a student  manager 
chosen  for  each  sport.  All  students  participating  in  interc6llegiate 
games  are  required  to  make  80  per  cent  in  their  scholastic  work  in 
the  college.  Kittrell  College  is  a member  of  the  Negro  Intercollegiate 
•\thletic  Association  of  North  Carolina. 

CONCLUSIONS 

• ^ 

The  survey  committee  found  the  institution  in  a transitory  state 
of  development  from  a secondary  school  into  a full  four-year  college^ 

Through  the  benevolence  of  the  Puke  family  of  North  Carolina  a 
now  physical  plant  is  being  created,  funds  are  being  set  aside  to 
provide  a permanent  annual  income,  educational  equipment  of  the 
collegiate  grade  is  being  acquired,  and  a trained  college  faculty 
organized.  Fortified  by  such  increased  financial  resources  the  insti- 
tution therefore  has  excellent  prospects  of  expanding  into'  an 
institution  of  higher  learning,  meeting  modern  requirements. 

The  present  report,  however,  is  predicated  uf^n  conditions«found 
at  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee 
rather  than  on  projected  plans,  and  on  this  basis  the  following  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  are  offered  for  improvement  of  its 
different  administrative  and  academic  functions:'*' 

That  the  business  offices  be  reorganized  with  a view  of  increasing 
the  personnel  and  extending  the  bookkeeping  system  to  include  the 
State  accounting  classification  system  in  its  entirety. 

That  the  dean  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
student  records,  that  a full-time  registrar  be  installed,  and 
student  accotinting  system  bo  expanded.  % . ^ 
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That  the  annual  catalogue  be  rewritten  throughout  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  in  comprehensive  form  the  academic  program  of  the 
college  and  the  type  of  work  offered.  * V 

That  the  qualitative  requirement  for  admission  in  mathematics  be 
revised  for  tha  purpose  of  readjusting  the  high  number  of  preparatory 
units  prescribed  in  this  course. 

That  graduation  requirements  in  the  teacher* training  and  theo- 
logical curriculai  now  omitted ^om  the  catalogue/ be  InclildccL 

That  in  the  projected  expansion  of  the  institution,  special  attention 
be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  scientific  work  of  a collegiate  * 
grade,  if  the  college  intends  to  continue  to  offer  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree. 

That  the  present  laboratories,  which  are  now  largely  on  a secondary 
.level,  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  high  school,  and  that  new  labora- 
tories in  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  be  provided  and  completely 
equipped  for  the  college. 

That  the  institution  carry  into  effect  its  plans  of  .improving  the 
library  and  that  a full-time  trained  librarian  be  employed. 

That  as  soon  as  feasible  the  college  be  completely  segregated  from 
the  high  school  with  regard  to  buildings,  finances,  and  educational 
equipment. 

That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  arrange  a fixed  per-hour  schedule 
of  pay  for  students  performing  extra  labor  on  the  campus. 

That  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the^fuculty  bo -placed  on  a 
higher  level.  . , ' 

LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE 

V Salisbury,  N.  C.  > 

Livingstone  College  was  incorporated  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1879.  It  began  its  educational  work  in  October,  1880,  and 
in  1885  it  received  its  charter  as  a college.  It  b owned  and  controlled 
by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Cburdh,  which,  through  its 
committee  on  education,  nominates  the  board  of  trustees  consisting 
. of  24  members,  who  are  appointed  ?for  a tenn  of  eight  years.  The 
nominations  are  confirmed  by  the  general  conference  of  the  church. 
The  terms  of  12  members  expire  in  T928,  and  those  of  the  other  12 
in  1932.  The  general  conference  of  the  aforementioned  church  con- 
,firms  the  appointments  to  the  board  of  trustees.  The  board  of 
trustees  meeta.  twice  a year.  The  membership  of  the  bofyd  of 
trustees  consbts  to  a Urge  extent  of  bishops  and  other  high  officials 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  . 

The  organization  of  Livingstone  College  includes  a regular  four- 
year  college,  a theological  seminary,  and  a high  school.  The  total 
,«nix>llment  for  1926-27  was  286  students,  of  whom  143  wore  rog- 
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istorod  in  the  college  and  143  in  the  high  school.  I'he  records  shovr 
no  attendance  in  the  theological  seminary  for 'the  yeer.  The  summer 
school  ehrolled  154  students,  and  the 'extension  course  70  students. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  North  Carolina 
gave  Livingstone  College  in  1027  the  rating  of  a class  A college.  , The 
graduates  of  the  college  have  been , accepted  as  full  candidates  for  , 
advanced  degrees  by  Northwestern  University,  Boston  University, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  Fordhara  University.  ' 

^ ADMINISTRATION 

'1 

The  business  ndministratioti  of  the  college  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  president,  who  is  assisted  by  a ^easurer  and  a book- 
kcopef.  The  income  of  the  college  forT925-26  and  1 925-27  is  shown 
in  the  following  table:  ^ 

Tablb'26. — Income 
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The  total  income  for  1926-27  waa  $65,300,  of  which*  36.7  per  cent 
was  derived  from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 

3.3  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  fcxpenses,  20.7  per  cent  from  student 
fee§,  30  per  cent  from  sales  and  services,  and  0.3  per  cent  from 
interest  on  endowments. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  college  has  only  two  reliable  sources  of 
income — the  annual  income  from  thevchurch  in  the  form  of  an  ap- 
propriation and  the  student  fees.  The  income  from  sales  and  services 
' is  largely  that  which  is  received  from  the  boarding  department  and 
is  not  available  for  general  expenses. 

The  African ‘Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  has' planned  to  ‘ 
raise  an  endowment  of  $500,000,  and  under  thb  plan  tho^ycoUege 
is  supposed  to  receive  anriually  $30,000.  However,  the  church  • 
actually  has  made  no  attempt  to  raise  the  $500,000,  but  rather 
attempts  to  guarantee  what  would  bl&  the  annual  Interest  on  .the 
$.500,000  which  is  appropriated  out  of  the  current  budget  of  the 
African*  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  The -institution  ^has  a 
small  endowment  which  has  stood  at  $5,000  since  1922-23.  The 
annual  interest  received  from  this  has  been  $300.  ’ * 

The  college  Has  been  successful  in  collecting  $23,24?.41  in  cash  on 
a memorial  campaign,  The  entire  'amount  of  $250,000  needed  for 
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the  enlargement  of  the  college  facilities  ha^  been  raised.  The  college 
has  also  succeeded  in  raising,  in  cash  and  subscriptions  the  suin  of 
1150,000  to  meet  the  $125,000  minimum  which  was  set  up  by  the 
.General 'Education  Board  as  the -condition  o£  its  granting  a gift  of  . 
175,000.  • ' 

* The  General  Education  Board  has  also  granted  scholarships  to 
two  members  of  the  faculty — one  to  the  assistant  librarian,  who 
. will  cdntinuo  to  study  in  the‘  library  school  at  Hampton  Institute, 
and  one  to  the  professor  of  education,  who  will  go  to  Columbia 
University  to  obtain  the  master’s  degree'  in  the  field  of  education. 
The  student"  fees' arc  S15*per  semester,  not  including  incidental  Tefes. 

^ Some  work  is  offered  to  students,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  (o 
* earn  all  of  their’  expenses, « . * 

The  business  ofiices  are  operated  on  a modem 'basisi  Within  the 
last  two  years  a.  bookkeeping  system  has  been  installed  which  fully 
meets  the  needs  of  the  college.  In  addition  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  treasurer  a budget  is  prepared  for  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  Trustees.  , • , ♦ ^ 

An  exaniination  of  the  regisferationr  forms  ai^d  students’  records 
k shows  that  they  are  simple  and  effective.  The  directions  for  regis- 
tration arc  clear-cut  and  to  the  point.'  -Forms  for  the  information 
of  officials  of  the  school  are  quite  complete. 

a^CAL  PLANT  . 

s 314  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $71,000. 
Eorty-five  acres,  valued  at  $45,000, _ arc  used  as  the  canipus. 

* The  plaht  consists  of  airbrick  buildings  valued  at  $203,100,  with 
equipment  vahied  at  $100,000.  The  total  value  of  the  plant  is 
about  $465,000.  The  valuation  of  the  land  is  based, on  prices  ob- 
tained for  contiguous  property,  and  the'  valuation  of  the  buildings 
is  based*  on  replacement  costs.  The  equipment -valuation  is  based 
on  a continuous  inventoiy  made  of  the  scliool’s  property. 

. The  buildings  are  not  fireproof,  and,^iwo  are  in  great  need  of  fire 
escapes.  A blanket  insurance  policy  totaling  $70,000  is  cariied  on 
the  buildings  and  equipment. 

^ Ballard  Hallrterect^  in  1923  and  valued  at  $50,000,  is  the  newest 
building  on  the  campus.  It  is  two  stories  in  height  and  contains 
18  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories  and  a nuipber  of  offices.  Hood 
. Hall,  an  older  structure  estimated  to  be  worth  $.12,000,  is  also  used 
' partially  for  academic  purposes.  There  are  two  dormitories  on  the 
campus,  one  know,n  as  Dodge ‘Hall,  with  39  rooms,  and  the  other 
called  Qolor  Hall,  with  133  rooms.  These  two  buildings  have  a 
. total  value  of  $108,000.  The  libraiy'is  housed  in  Carnegie^ Hall,  a 
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hvo-stoiy  structure  -erected  in  1907  And  valued  at  $50,000.  The 
sixth  buildihg  is  an  auditorium  erected  in  1930  at  a cost  of  130,000. 

■ The  officer  immediately  reponsible  for  the  care  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  is  the  superinfradent  of  buildings  and  grounds.  He 
also  supervises  the  institution’s,  farm  and  is ‘proctor,  of  the  men’s 
dormitory.  The  grounds  are  clean^  once*a  veek,  on  Saturdays.^ 
Student  labor  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  all  work  connected  with 
keeping  the  buildings  and  campus  ih^  order.  Three  full-time  hired 
men  are  employed  on  the  farm.  The  college  offers  a $10  prize  for 
the  best-kept  room,  with  a second  prize  of  $5  for  the  next-best-kept 
room  for  both  the  men’s  and  the  women’s  donnitories.  A prize  is 
also  offered  fqr  the  student  exerting  the  best  influence  on  the  student 
body.  These  contests  are  decided  by  the  faculty.  / 

The  survey  committee  made  a' careful  investigation  of  the  con- 
ilition  of  the  physical  plant  and  was  favorably  impressed  with  the 
care  of  most  of  the  classrooms  and  dormitories.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the  care  taken  of  the  chapel  and  of 
the 'Carnegie  Library,  Many  of  the  good  impressions  of  the  insti- 
tution were  lost  by  the  careless  way  papers  and  refuse  were  dumped 
in  the  speakers’  waiting  rooms  in  the  chapel  and  in  -unoccupi^ 
rooms  and  closets  in  the  library.  Furthermore,  the  condition  o^'tn^k . 
older  buildings  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  halls  and  rooms 
in  proper  condition  on  account  of  the  extremely  poor  plastering  that  ^ 
was  done  originally.  Until  all  this  old  plaster  is  tom  out  and  prop- 
erly replaced  with  first-class  material  and  other  repairs  made,  the 
□al  appearance  of  the  pollege  will  suffer,  despite  all  attempts  on 
the  port  of  the  administration  to  dbitect  this  defect.  It  would  seem 
that  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  has  more  work 
than  he  can  do  effectively,  in  view  of  his  activities  as  proctor  and  farm ' 
supervisor. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  grounds  should  be 
cleaned  more  than  once  a week  and  a complete  inspection  of  tho  plant 
should  be  made  at  least  twice  a week,  fn  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
details  of  repair  whidh  may-*  be  required.  ^ ~ 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

• 

The  preparatory  school  is  not  required  by  the  charter  of  Living- 
stone College.  The  preparatoiy  school  is  kept  separate  and  distinet 
from  the  college  in  students,  faculty,  and  finances.  The  ssae 
buildings  are  used  by  boih  departments.  Collie  and  high<echool 
students  ^not  attend  the  same  lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratoiy 
groups.  Banning  in  1927-28,  it  is ’planned  to  eliminate  the  pre- 
paratory 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

For  entrance  to  the  college  of  liber^Ll-  arte  and  sciencesf  candidates 
must  present  a transcript  showing  credit  of  15  unite  from  an  approved 
high  school  4r  take'  an^xaroination  at  the  college.  Of  the' 15  unite  of 
high-school  tredite/  the  following  are  prescribed:  4 units  in  English, 

2 unite  in  mathematics,  2 unite  in  history,  % unite  in  foreign  language’ 
and  1 unit ‘in  science.  Students  who  can  riot  meet  the  entrance  ' 
requiremenls  are  admitted  as  special  students,  but  can  not  become 
candidates  for  degrees  until  the  admission  requirements  are  satisfied. 

, The  admission  requirements  to  thd  theological  department  as  a * 
, candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  provide  that  the 
r candidate  must  present  evidence  of  having  received  a’  bachelor’s 
degree  at  an  approved  college.  Entn&ce  to  the  certificate  course 

. theology  is  permitted  with  only  a high-school  preparation. 

s ^Tbe  60  fr^hraen  enteriilg  the  college  in  1026-27  were  all  admitted' 

^ from  accredited  high  schools  upon  the  presentatiqn  of  certificates, 
including  transcript  of  records  showing  completion*  of'  lj5  units, 
hive,  however,  were  conditioned  students,  who  must  work  off  their 
conditioned  subjects  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  conditioned 
units  of  these  atudente  were  qualitative  in  character,  as  they  lacked . 
f work  in  some  of  the  specific  entrance  requireqiente  of  the  institution. 
Under  the  regulations,  three-fourths  of  the  college  cla^s  work,  of  • 
these  conditioned  students  must  be  75  per  cent  or  above  in  order 
- to  maintain  acceptable  standing  iq.  the  college, 

^ REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

. The  college  of  liberal  arte  and  lienees  offers  two  courses  of  sthdy, 
one  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arte  and  the  others  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  For  these  degreed  120  semester  hours 
of  credit  are  required.  ' * 

The  120  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  include  12  credits  in  English,  0 credits'in  chemistry,  6 in  bio- 
ology,  12  in  modem  language,  6 in  s^ifl  science, « in  education,  3 
m psychofogy,  and  12  in  restricted  electives,  such  as  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  economic?,  or  histoiy.  In  addition/*  the  student  must 
take  a major  of  24  hours  and  two  minora  of  12  hours  each  in  the 
fidda  of  language,  social  science,  or  education.  For  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree  the  requirements  include  12  credits  in  English.  6 in 
chemistry,  6 in- biology,  12  in  modem  language,  6 in  social  kience, 

6 in  mathdmatics,  6 in  education,  and  6 credits  in  either  economics 
^or  mathematic.  . In  addition,  a major  of  24  hours  and  two  minors 
must  be  selected  in  the  field  of  natur^  science  a 
The  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  three-year  theological 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  comprise  subjects 
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including  33  hours  in  religion*  and  theology,  7 in  Greek, 'and  9 elec- 
, lives  in  eithoij  philosophy,  religion,  Hebrew,  logic,  or  religious  edu-- 
cation.  No  statement  regarding  the  three-year  certificate  course  in 
theolo^  is  fdund  in  the  catalogue.  ^ . 

In  considering  the  courses  offered  by  the  several  departments  of 
study,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  purpose  of  the 
college  the  offe/ings  are  weU  .selected  and  well  balanced.  However, 
certain  courses^ in  elementary  eduction  could  doubtless  be  offered 
- to  adva^age  in  'the  department  of  education.  It  would  also 
strengthen  iho  work  in  bo^  psychology  and  education  if  a strong 
course  should  be  offered  in  educations!,  psychology. 

j ENROUMENt  ' - 

A study  qf  the  enrollments  at  Livingstone  College  shows  that  the 
college  has* grown  rapidly-  within  Ihe  past  five  years.  According  to 
' the  accompanying  table,  the  increase  in  total  enrolhhent  since 
1922-23,^8^130  per  cent. 

Table  27. — CoHegiaU  enrollment 
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FoUow'ing  the  progress  of  the  class  of  1922-23  it  is  found  that  the 
senior  class  in  1925-26  was  largfr  by  two  than  the  original  freshman 
class.  In  the  class  following,  1923-24,  a large  increase  was  made  in  , 
the  freshman  enrollmetfi.  This,  however,  declined  during' the, four 
’years  from  34  to  20,  or  a loss  of  40  per  cent.  The  lose  of  studento 
between  the  freshifian  year  1925-26  and  the  sophomore  year  foUow- 
‘ ing  shows  a loss  of  nearly  30  per  cent.  This  loss  was.largely  due  to 
the  higher  standards  enforced  at  the  college,  which  resulted  in  the 
weeding  out.pf  a niunbor  of  unfit  students. 

A study  of  the  high-sebool  enrollments  indicates  that  there  jias  -i 
, been  a marked  decline  in  this  division  of  the  college.  In  1922-23, 

• 252  were.enroUed  in  the  high  school;  in  19i^6-27  this  had  dropped  to 
. 143.  Thi^  decline  ia  due  largely  to  increased  facilities  in  the  public 
Mcondary  schools  of  the  State. 

' “ degrees  granted 

• ■ ■ . 

Livingstone  College  has  granted  66  degrees  in  course  during  the 

past  five  ycare,  all  of  which  wore,  bachelor  of  arts.  Of  this  number, 

9 were  granted  in  1921-22,  12  in  1922-^3,  21  in  1923-24,  18  in' 
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1924- 25,  and  6 in  1025-26,  Although  a curriculum  leading-  to  the 
bnchelor  of  science  is  offered  in  the  liberal  arte  collego,  no  students 
have  graduated  from  this  course  during, this  period. 

. large  number  of  honorary  degrees  has  been  conferred  by  the 
institution  in  the  last  five  years.  Between!  1921-22  and  1025-26 
there  have  been  36  honorary  doctor  of  divinitr degrees  granted  and 
1 master  of  arts.  This  is  more  than  one-half  as  many  as  the  degrees 
granted  in  coiuse.  A record  of  the  honorary  degrees  is  as  follows: 
Six  doctors  of  divinity  in  1921-22,  6 in  1922-23,  15  in  1 923-24,  and 
8 in  1924-25.  The  honorary  master  of  arts  degree  was  granted  in 

1925- 26.  It  is  apparent  from  these  hguros  that  the  policy  of  the 
institution  with  regaid  to  tlie  granting  of  honorary  degree's  is  in  need 
of  revision.  If  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  college  is  to  be  main- 
tained, a material  reduction  should  he  made  in  the  number  conferred 
in  the  future.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the*  granting 
of  the  master’s  degree  except  in  cours^  should  be  discontinued. 

FACULTY 

The  teaching  staff  of  Livingstone  College  is  composed  of  10  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  are  negro^  and  hold  the'  rank  of  professor.  The 
academic  organization  includes  mne  departments  of  instruction 
each  with  one  professor,  e.xcept  the  department  of  English,  which 
has  two.  A list  of  the  departments ' includes  English,  modern 
languages,  foreign  and  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  biological 
sciences,  physics  and  chemistry,  education,  history  and.govornment, 
and  sociology  and  economics.  In  the  following  tobulation  is  shown 
the  training  of  the  i^embers  of  the  faculty: 


T&blb  28. — 
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lodianA  UdI vanity..., 
Harvanl  UnJTeniiy.., 
Howard  UnlTirelty... 
HarTard  UiilTeraliy... 
Howard  Uol vanity... 

Cootnl  City  Collect 

Ohio  BtaU  unJver3ty...i 


Adv&ncid  dtfTM  or  cradualt  wdrlr 


A.  M.,  L«ooo1d  Universllw.  ^ 

M.  D.«  niJools  ModietHHllm. 

1 summer^  Columbia  UffYonitf. 

A.  M.,  Northwttitni  UnlvcrsUF. 

BhD..  OaiTtU  BlblkAl  lostiCut#. 

Oradoala  1 aummor.  Cblctfo  Unlversliy. 

1 aommtr.  NoribwettM  UnlvonTiy. 

2 sumrotn.  Wlittnbuft  Collect. 

Stummera,  Harvard  Unlvanity. 

1 Bummtr,  Runttr  Collace. 

1 f^nitr.  Harvard  Univenity. 

B.  Tb.,  Howaid  Hnlvanlty. 

I tumrotr.  Cofumbia  Univmlly. 

8.  T.  B..  Llooolo  UnivtrsUy. 

A.  M.,  Ohio  6Uitt  UnlvarsUy» 


^ The  majority  of  the  Tabulty  of  Livingstone  College  are  graduates  of 
I ^ well-known  colleges  and  universities.  Each  one  holds  the  bachck>r’s 
degree  or  equivalent.  Of  the  10,  only  3 hold  the  degree  of  m^MLf 
ar^.  and  2 of  the  latter group  hold  professional  degrees.  TwJofm 
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faculty  have  received  the  advajiced  degrees  of  bachelor  of  divinity 
and  bachelor  of  sacred  theology,  and  one  the  decree  of  bachelor  of* 
theology.  Eight  of  the  staff  have  spent  from  one'to  throe  suntroera 
in  graduate  work  in  reputable  institutions  in  addition  to  their  other 
studies.  Further  observation  shows  that  tho  faculty  has  been 
selected  from  a well*<listribut4>d  group  of  institutions.  There  is  no 
tendency  to  institutional  inbreeding.  However,  cveiy  effort  should 
be'roade  to  encourage  tho  members  of  the  teaching  staff  who  have  no 
advanced  training  to  undertake  as  soon  as  possible  special  studice  in 
well  recognized  graduate  schools.' 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  college  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
new  ffiombors,  th'A  service  records  showing  1 professor  who  has  served 
for  1 year,  5 for  2 years,  I for  3 years,  1 for  5 years,  and  1 for  years. 
No  information  was  furnished  on  tho  length  >of  time  that  tho  tenth 
teacher  has  been  on  the  faculty.  From  those  figures  it  is  evident  that 
only  2 have  been  at  Livingstone  College  in  excess  of  thred  years. 
Tlie  oldest  member,  who  has  served  for  20  years,  is  the  professor  of 
ancient  languages,  and  he  is  about  to  retire. 

Stipends  paid  the  faculty  range  from  SI, 200  to  $1,600,  one  member 
rcooiving  $1,600  annually,  seven  $1,500,  and  two  $1,200.  The 
prdsMent  receives  a salary  of  $2,500,  without  perquisites.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  salaries  >paid  at  Livingstone  CoL 
lego  are  entirely  incommensurate  with  the  service  rendered.  Con- 
sidering the  training  of  the  staff,  no  better  stimulus  to  teaching  can 
ho  obtained  than  that  which  brings  the  teacher  into  contact  with  the 
leaden  in  his  field  of  thought,  and  this  can  bo  done  most  advanta- 
geo\isly  by  attending  graduate  schools,  meetings  of  learned  societies, 
and  by  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals.  On  the  present  salary 
scale  little  can  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the  tea^'hor  in  improving 
his  vrork,  unless  outside  aid  is  granted. 

Work  in  the  college  is  well  distril^utod  among  the  different  members 
of  Che  faculty.  None  has  an  exciess  student  clock-hour  load.  A 
of  tho  teachers  with  their  loads  includes  1 with  less  than  100  student 
clock  houn;  3 between  101  affd  200  hours;  3 between  201  and  300 
hours,  and  2 between  301  and  400  hours.  • * 

A similar  situation  exists  with  regard  to  hours  per  week  of  teach- 
ing, all  the  members  of  the  staff  carrying  a nocmal  amount  of  class- 
room instruction.  According  to  the  teaching  schedule,  three  teachers 
do  9 hours  of  teaching  per  week,  two  10  hours,  one  13  hours,  and* 
three  16  hours.  ' 

An  examination  of  the  size  of  classes  at  Livingstpne  College  shows 
that,  with  several  exceptions,  fhe  classes  are  of  a auital^e  sisie  front 
an  e4ucationaJ  standpoint.  Eight  contain  loss  than  5 students, 

7 between  6 and  10  s^dente,  7 between  11  and  20  students,  6 between 
21  Bitd  30  students,  3^  between' 31  and  40  students,  and  3 betwoeo 
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51  and  61  atudenta.  The  rlnsses  with  the  smallest  numbers  are* 
those  in  analytic  geometry  with  2 studonU‘»  human  physiology  with  3, 
physics  with  3,  and  one  class  in  Greek  with  3.  There  ard*  thrt>o 
classes  that  are  considerably  oversise — namely,  in  college  algebra 
writh  55  students,  inorganic  chemistry  57,  and  a class  in  English  with 
61  stud^ts.  Unless  the  class*  work  in  chemistry  and  English  is 
conducted  on  a lecture  basis  followed  by  special  .labornfory  or  quiz 
sections,  it  would  be  advisable  to  divide  these  classes  asVo]l  as  that 

* in  algebra  into  two  sections  each.  - 

- \ 

, EDVCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

/ • , ^ 

The  library  at  Livingstone  College  is  housed  in  a ^cll“<lesignod 

building  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  librarj'  contains  0,714 
volumes.  Prior  to  1925-26  the  library  was  not  in  usCj  ^llwas  re- 
organized, however,  in -that  year,  and  a full-tinie  librarian' and  an' 
assistant  librarian  were  employed.  Four  stiilftnt  assistants  are  j 
also  employed.  j^E^enditures  on  the  library’  for  1925-26  and  1926-27  \ 

> include  $3,804  for  books,  $320  for  magazines,  $893  for  supplies,  and 
$143  for  binding.  The  salary  of  the  librarian  is  $1,600  a year. 

While  Livingstone*  College  has  made  an  osceljont  start  in  the 
teaching  of  science,  the  laboratories  and  supply  rooms  are  e.xcQcd- 
ingly  crowded,  notwithstanding  the  careful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  science  to  utilize  all  avaijablo  space  to  the  best  advantage  - 
Largo  expenditures  have  been  made  for  scientific  equipment  and 
supplies  during  the  past  two  years  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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The  present  estimated  value  of  the  scientific  equipment  owmed  by 
the  institution  is*  $2,750  in'biology,  $10,350  in  chemistry,  and  $4,500 
* in  physicB. 

EXTRACURRICUUR  ACTIVITIES 

. ..  * ' ■ 

The  athlctic'^activities  of  the  institution  are  administered  by  a 
■ joint  executive  committee  of  four  members  of  the  faculty  and  thi4e 
students.  In  the  student  representation  on  the  committee  is  one 
member  of  the  alumni.  Livingstone  College  is  a member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Atbldtic  Union.  No  student  is  allowed  to  oonrinue  • 
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in  athletic  or  intercoUegiatc  contosU  or  in  extraeurllciilaK  actintios 
who  has  more  than  one  conditioned  grade  in  ono  month.  The 
by-laws  of  ^he  North  Carolina  Athletic  Union  are  enforced  to  protect 
the  purity  of  atliiotics,  to  prevent  professionalism,  and  to  preserve 
scholarship.  , • •*% 

There  are  two  fraternal  organizations  at  the  school,  the  Phi  Bete 
Sigma.and  the  Omega  J^si  Phi.  A committee  of  6ve  members  of  tjie 
, faculty  appointed  by  the  president  has  final  jurisdiction  over  the 
fraternities  and  sororities  in  matters  of  membership,  meetuigs,  and 
social  alTatrs.’  All  candidates  for  entrance  into  the  fraternities  are 
checkcd'by  the  dean. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

"During  its  47  years  of  existence  Livingstone  College  has  developed 
to  the  point  where  it  Ls  in  a position  to  do  great  servic*.  ' Among  its 
distmguished  alumni  are  found  two  bishops  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zidn  Church,  ^college  presidents,  editors,  and  medical 
scientists.  Its  earlier  service  w»»s,  as  in  many  other  institutions, 
definitely  in. the  field  of  secondary  education  and  in  theology.  At 
present  the  college  is  apparently  entering  a period  of  college,  expan- 
sion so  definite  in  character  that  the  administrative  authctfilles  may 
well  reconsider  their  objectives.  * ' * . • 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  Livingstone  College 
shouhl /concentrate  more  definitely  on  a first-class  program  of  arts 
and  science,  w’ith  special  emphasis  on  teacher  training.  In  order  to 
ttcconyplish  this  objective,  the  following  rccommeudationa  Are  mado: 

That  enough  high-school  classes  bo  retained  to  provide  proctica 
teaching  for  students  pursuing  the  educational  curriculum  offorod  in 
the  college. 

T^iat  unless  iijicreased  interest  be  developed  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary, this  division  be  eliminated  as  a separate  entity  and  combined 
with  the  liberaT  arts  college  as  a department  of  theology. 

That  the  three-year  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  divinity  bo  no  longer  granted. 

JThat  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  board  of  trustees,  an  executive 
rnmittee  of  not  more  than  five  members  be  appointed  .with  full 
a/lministrative  authority  over  the  institution. 
i That  the  committee  bo  charged,  in  addition  to  its  other  duties,  with 
Raising  funds  and  making  known  the  financial  needs  of  the  college. 
j That  more  care  and  attention  be  given  to  the  repair  and  care  of 
the  buildings  and  every  effort  be  made  to  develop  a campus  reflectii^ 
icredit  oh  the  inatithtiou.  | ^ ■ 
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* That  the^ administration  wcDurage  its  teachers  to  undertake  and 
to  continue  advanced  studies  in  their  respective  fields'of  thought. 

.That  as  soon  as  finances  permit  the  salaries  of  the  faculty,  includ- 
ing  tho'presidcnt,  bo  substantially  increased. 

That  the  library  replace  as  soon  as  possible  some  of  the  older  and 
more  obsolete  reference  works  by  more  mddem  authoritative  work.s. 

f l-he  heads  of  the.college  departments  beVequ^ed  to  assist  the  ' 
librarian  in  maintaining  an  Up-to-date  selection  of, college  texts  and 
.references  in  theii^Tespactive  fields. 

That  the  institution  discontinue  the  granting  of  agibscessive 
number  of  honorary  degrees.  ♦ ' * 

' SHAW  UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Shaw  University  is  an  incorporated  institution  supported  and- 
cod  trolled  by  the  American  BajJtist  Home  Mission 'Society  of  5?ew 
' .York.  It  was  founded  in  1865 ’by  the  Rev.  Henry  Martin.Tupper, 

D.  D.  The  university  was  first  known  as  Raleigh  Institute.  In 

1872  its  name  was  changed  to  Shaw  Collegiate  Institute  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Elijah  Shaw,  who  Jiad  been  a liberal  bonefadlor.  In  1875  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  grante'd  the  institution  a charter  under  the  • 
name  of -Shaw  University.  During  tl»‘62  yeara  of  its  e.xistcnce 
more  than  10,000  students  have  had  their  training  at  Shaw  Uni- 
versity. 

The  urmrersity  is  governed  by  a solf-perpetua^g  board  of  trustees 
of  H members,  2 of  whom  represent  the  American  Baptist  Home  ' 
^ Mission  Society  ex  officio.  The  length  of  the  terra  of  service  of  the 
'other  12  members  is  three  years; *consbquently  the  board  makes 
provision  for  a change  in  a class  of  4 each  year.  ‘Nine  of  the  trustees 
ore  white  and  five  lire  iiegfro. 

The  annual  liudget  and  all  financial  mattere  of  the  university  are 
under  the  dmect  control  of  the  American  Baptist  ‘ HlTIIle  Mission 
Society.  This  society  holds  and  invests  the  institutipn’s  endow- 
ment. The  local  board  of  trusteTfe  is  limited  in  its  authority  to 
maUers  concerning  educational  policies.  The  present  organization 
of  Shaw  University  includes  a college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  a 
geological  deportmrat.  The  academy  was  disednijnued  in  1925-26. 
The  enrollment  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  including  the 
thoolo^cal  department,  in  1926-27  was  261:  A ‘summer  school  m 

malntamed  by  the  university,  the  enroUmonf  in  1926  being  212 
students^-  . ® 

^■’Tho  coUegDuTartfi  and  scien'^'lF Shaw  University  was  given  an 
6y  th^  State  department  of-piJblic  instruction'  in  192^. 
The  college  is  alw  reoogiihsed  by  the  DepeWment  of  Education  of 

.•****  ♦ • ^ ^ . u .*  * 
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Texas.  The  graduates  of  Shaw  University  have  been  accepted  as 
full  candidaies  for  advanced  degrees  by  Comolli  Howard,  Harvard, 
and  New  York  Universities.  Within  the  past  threevears  six  have 
been  admitted  to  Coi^ell  University,  and  in  the  past  two  yeaA  four 
have  been  admitted  to  Columbia  University  subject  to  a probationaiy 
period  of  one  semester. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  university  is 'under  the  administrative  direction  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  is  assisted  by  a bursar  and  other  office  assistants.  The 
growth  of  income  of  the  institution  is  shown  in  the  following  t^ble: 

Tabls  30. — Income  ^ ^ , 
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» American  Pivptist  Home  MImJod  aociety,  lU.OOO;  Women  • Americto  BepUet  Home  Mimlon  Bodety. 
12,100;  Slater  fund,  11,350;  and  oumeroua  minor  gtfta.  ^ ^ 

I Doee  not  Inclu^  Income  of  enUre  year,  ^ 

* Of  the  total*  income  of  188,759  for  1926-p,  36.9  per  cent  was  from  . 
Bales  ^nd  wrvices,  18.9  per  cent  from'Baptist  and'other  philanthropic 
organizations  and  individuals,  18  from  student  fees,  17.9  from  interest 
on  endowments,  6.6  from  Negro  Baptist  Association,  and  2.7  fiom 
State  appropriations. 

Shaw  University  has  made  rapid  strides'  in  obtaining  a permanent 
endowment  fund.  During  the*  past  five  years',  an  increase  in  the 
institution’s  productive  endowiiicnt  of  1300,300  has  been  made,  the 
'fund  amounting  to  $355,000  in' 1920-27,  as  compared  with  $64,700 
in  J 922-23.  Ihe  interest  *on  its  endowment  for -the  past  three  years 
has  been  at  a rate  less  than  5 per  cent  on  the  principal  J In  1926-^27, 
the  interest  income  was  4.6  per  cent;  in  1925--26  it  was  4.8  per  cent; 

and  in  1924-25  it  was  4.7  per  cent.  . • ' ‘ 

, The  income  from  student  fees  is  bwed  upon  an  annual  tuition 
charge  of  $60,’ ot  $25  a semester.*  This  does  not  include  other  inci- 
dental fees.  The  income  from  salee  and  services  comss  largely  from 
Receipts  fdr  board  and  room  rent,  which  are  based  on  a chai^  of  $19 
a «|©nth  for mon,Aiid $18,foErwomen.  ' 

A study  of  the  foi^going  paragraphs  abows  that  17.9  pe^  c^t  of  tpe 
income  of  Shaw  is  on  a stable  founda^n,  while  the  remainder  ia,wp- 

and  jhe  int^Wflt  of  .cdiuroh  oiganiaatipns. 

^ further  steps  be  Udi^  io 
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strengthen  the  permanent  endowment  and  the  appropriations  from 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  Negro  Baptist 
State  Convention.  • 

The  business  ofFce  has  modem  equipment  and  is  sufficiently 
manned  to  look  after  the  busipess  affairs  of  the  university.  The 
bookkeeping  is  conducted  according  to  the  procedure  required  by  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  which  demands  the  pres- 
entation of^mdnthly  amd  annual  financial  reports  and  preparation  of 
a detailed  budget. 

The  records  concerned  with  the  admission  and  certification  of  now 
students  are  cpmpleto.  The  instnictors’  reports  and  the  permanent 
records  are  also  in  good  form.  It  would  appear  advisable  to  include 
a series  of  records  of  graduates  of  Shaw  University,  a«  (he  informa- 
tion thus  gathered  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  by  both  the  admin- 
istrative officers  and  the  alumni.  * 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


Shaw  University  owns  20  acres  of  land  which  are  used  ajs  w campus. 
Its  present  evaluation  based  on  recent  purchases  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  is  $185,800.  There  are  12  buildings,  mostly  of  brick  con- 
Btnjction,  valued  at  $334,500,  and  equipment  valued  at  $59,500,  The 
value  of  the  entire  plant  may  be  set  at  $600,000,  including  laboratory 
equipment  End  supplies.  Two  of  the  buildings  are  modern  fireproo*^ 

^ . structures.  The  rcinainiDg  10  are  brick,  but  are  not  considered 
■*  Sreproof,  ^ 

The  care  of  the  buildings  and  grounejs  is  under  the  direct  siiper- 
vision  of  thd  bursar.  ,Tbn  buildings  and  grounds  ore  cared  for  bv 
, ••  student  help,  who  are  paid  for  their  worl^  lyr  credita  on  their  scHbol 
bills.  The  students  work  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer,  the 
. assistant  engineer,  the  head  janitor,  and  the  matrens.  The  grounds 
and  buildings  are  well  kept.  As  the  campus  occupies  a square  block 
near  the  center  of  the  city  of  Raleigh,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  coin- 
« inittce  that  plane.should  be  made  for  a nfodem  coUogo  building  pro-' 
gram  in  order  that  tho  older  nonfireproof  structures  may  bo  replaced 
by  those  more'fittbd  for  college  purposes  find' free  from ‘the  hazards 
-of  fire,  - I 


, ' ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 
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• Applicants  for  admission  to  the  college  of  arts  and  science  must 
pass  oxaminatjons  or  have  certificates  from  accredited  high  schools 
showing  IJ  unite  of  secondary  work.  Of  these  15  unite  4 are  required 
‘ In  Englishj>ih  algebra,  1 in  plane  georaetiy,  1 in  history,  1 jn  Natural 
'sciende,  and^2  to  foreign  languages,  i Oandidatea  for  the  bachelor  of 

.‘!nrto  degree  toust,ltovet had;  three  unite  Latin.'* w i' 

% ^ditioned;  in  more' 'than 'two  aubjedte  will  no^  be  ad- 

mitted. No  quantitative  obnditioiiur  are*  allowed.  • AH  conditions 
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must  be  made  up  by  the  students  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Of  the  99  freshmen  admitted  to  the  cpHe^  in  the  academic  year  of 
1026-27,  97  Here  admitted  from  accredited  high  schools  on  certifi- 
cates, including  transcripts  of  their  high-school  records.  One  ^ 
student  was  entered  from  a nonaccreditod  school,  and  _£ne  was 
examined  at  the  college.  ' • < • 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  theological  department  must  have' 
completed  at  least  thd  four-year  academic  course  in  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  schools  'Or  the. equivalent.  All  ministerial 
students  .are  exempt  from  tuition. 

No  special  students,  are  admitted  to  the  jcollege  as.  such,  but  are 
designated  as . unclassified  students.  TKe  • unclassified  students 
admitted  during  the  past  five  years  include  7 in  1922-23,  26^  m 
1923-24,  26  m 1924-25, 37  in  1925-26,  and  23  in  1929-27.  Some  of 
the  unclassified  students  are  those  who  have  satisfied  all  entrance  ^ 
requirements  but  have  been  admitted  from  other  institutions  with  • 
less  than  one  year  of  advanced  standing.  , , 

•k  * , 

•GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  ‘ 


Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  different  curricula  offered  by 
the  Shaw  University  are  130  semester  hours  of  credit  for  each  bf 
the  curricula  following:  Arts  and  sciences,  education,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  theology.  . 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  each  student  must  complete  a 
course  in  physical  education,  Each  candidate  for  a degree  must  com- 
plete a major  subject  consisting  of  not  less  than  24  semester  hours ,of 
work  done  in  a single  subject  or  department.  . • 

Two  parallel  courses  are  offered  in  the  college  pf  arts  and  science, 
one*"leading^to  the  degree  oHnbachelor  of  arts  and  the  other  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Each  consists  of  prescribend  and^ 
elective  subjects.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  into  three 
groups,  which  include  Latin,  la.q^ages  and  literature,  mathemati^ 
and  natural  science,  and  mental  and  social  science.  < | 

The  130  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  grkduatioiv  leading^ 
to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  include  8 "credits  m English  com- 
position, 8 credits  in  English  literature,  16  credits  in  German  “or 
French,  8 credits  in  Latin,  8 «redits  in  Bible,  8 credits  in  physical 
.education,  aqd  the  remaining  credits  in  Latin  language  and  litoraturb, 
ni'athematics,  and  natural  science,  or  mental  and  social  science. 
Students  selecting  the  mathematics  and  natural  science'  gcoup..nre. 
required  to  secure  8 additional  credits  in  natural  science,  and  those 
electiim  th'ejnental  and  kocial  scienoe  group  required  to  aeoure' 
V.from  ^ to  26  credits  in  political  acienoe,iuatory, economics,  sociology) 
and  philosophy,  3“  of  which  must  be  in  philosophy*  v ' . v 
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The  130  semester. hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  leading 
to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  include  8 credits  in  English 
composition,  8 cr^its  in  English  literature,  16  credits  in  German 
or.  French,  8 credits  in  Bible,  8 credits  in  physical  education,  and 
the  remaining  credits  in  one  of  the  three  groups.  Students  ^lectmg 
mathematics  and  natural  science  are  required  to  secure  8 additional 
credits  in  mathematics  and  32  credits  in  natural  science,  16  of  which 
_ must  be  takqQ.in  one  subject.  Those  electing  the  mental  and  sbcial 
* science  group  are  required  to  secure  13  credits  additional  in,  political 
science,  history,  economics,  sociology,  and  philosophy,  3 of  which 
must  include  philosophy.  . ^ 

Education,— 130  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  gradua- 
tion loading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  degrees 
include  28  credits  in  education  prescribed  as'folldws — 4 credits  in 
introdhetion  to  education,  3 credits  in  introduction  to  educational 
sociology,^  credits  in  classroom  management,  3 credits  in  elementary 
statistical  methods,  3 credits  in  methods  of  high-school  instruction,  6 
r credits  in  educational  psychology,  3 credits  in  principles  of  secondary 
\ education,  and  8 credits  in  compar5itiv,e  education.  In  addition  the 
student  must  take  the  regular  pr^crib^  courses  outlined. 

Hotne  tcotiomics.  The  130  setqesl^^  hours  of  credit  required  for 
^aduation  leading  lo  a bachelor  of  ^edco  degree  include  37  credits 
in  home  economics,  16  credits  in  English,  30  credits  in  jcienqo,  12 
credits  in  social  sciences,  7 Credits  jd  philosophy,  8,crcdits  in  Bible' 

6, credits  in  physical  education,  and  ,31  elective  credits. 

Theology.  ^The  130  semester  hours  of'credit  requireddor  graduation 
leading  to  a bachelor  of  theology  degree  include  90  credits  in  religion 
^d  theology,  24  cyedits  in  English,  8 credits  in  philosophy,  8 credits 
in  elocution  and  reading,  and  8 credits  in  physical  education.  Begin-  • 
fiing  with  the  1927-28  sessioq,  128  semester  hmirs  of  credit  will  be 
requirj^r  graduation,  instead  of  130  semestei*  hours.  * 

ENROLLMiNT  ' * • 

V The  total  collegiate  enrollment  at  Shaur  University  in  1926-27 
..j- 261.  This  shows  an  incre^e  of  114  per. cent  during  the  past  mo 
'years.  • The  various*  aspectsW  growth  are  shown  in  the  subsequent' 

' ' tables:  / * 

' - *Tablb  31.  BnroUmJrU  tn  college  of  arte  and  eeieneee 
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For  the  college^of  arts  and  sciences,  the  total  increaso'has  been  106 
per  cent  in  the  last  five  ;^ars.  * .... 

The  attendance  of  unclassified  students  bfts  been  somewhat  fluc- 
tuating, the  corresponding  enrollments  bemg  7,  26,  26,  and  23  for’ 
the  Ihst  fonr  years.  Theninclassilied  students  include  those  with  full 
collcgo  stand  artf  pOlT  pursuing  the  Vegular'coui^s  oT  study.  4 ^ 

One  graduate  student  was  eiAolled  in  1924-25.  and  another  m 1926-27.  • 

For  the  years  1922-23  and,;J^3-24  tbeiossea  fAm  class  to  class 
have  boon  more  or  less  simuar.  In  the  lettei^ear  the  decline  in 
. enrollm!\ents  ip  the  sophomore-class  compared  with  the  fresliman  class 
was  approximately  40  per  cent.  .The  junior  class  corresponding  bad 
reached  a decline  the  following  year  of  60  per  cent  and  the  senior 
class  having  gained  a few  students  enrollefl  48  per  cent  of  the  number 
‘ in  the  original  freshman  class.  \ ^ 

*^It  i^pparent  that  the  mortality  of  stifdents  lat  Sha\Universit^ 
is  indicative  of  a normal  condition;  the  losses  correspond int  approxi-^ 
nvately  to  the  average  /or  the  country.  Enrollmept  in  thd^rlcological" 
department-  is  insignificant,  and  it  would  seem  desirable  to  ponsider* 
its  elimination  as  a separate  administrative  unit  ^ and 'in/lude  its 
courses  as  a major  elective  in  the  college 'of  arts  and  sciences.  If  the 
' theological  division  is  absorbed  by  the  college  of  arts  Md  sciences, 
the  Tiuthoritics  of  Shaw  IJniversity  will  bo  justified  in  changing  the 
name  of  Shaw  University  to  Shaw  College.  .>> 

' , . DECREES  GRANTED  ' ' 

The  following  degrees  have  been  granted  by  the  college  during  the 
past  five  years:  ^ 

, » ' Table  32. — Degreta  granted 


^ ^ 

* Vtgmt  {tranled 

1921-22 

T ; 

1023-23  ' 1023-34 

- 4 

■ lDa<-2.^ 

1925^20 

* 

DntfMlor  of  

‘ .7 

„ S * fi 

i«l 

1 16 

littch«loT  of  srlenro 

* w 

6 > Ift 

* i 

1 * ^ 

IliiThelor  of  iheoioffy 

3 

a 

Tolnl^ - 

m 

10 

U 20 

1 

1 • 

29 

r . . . 

Eight  honorary  degrees  have  been  granted  by  the  ‘institution  in 
‘ the  last  five  years,  two  being  mostcrls  degrees  and  six  being  doctor 
of  divinity  degrees,  as  follows:  1 master  of  Arts  degree  ip  1921-22, 

1 doctor  of  divinity  in  192*2-23,  1 doctor  of  divinity  in.  1923-24,  1 
doctor  of  divinity  in  1924-25,  and  1 maatcr  of  arte  and  ^ doctors 
of  divinity  in  1925-26.  . ♦ * *• - 

..  WE  PACVLTY  •' 

The  faculty  of  Shaw  University  is  coqtposed  .19  members,  of  ' 
’whom  6 pre  white  and  13  nog;co.  The  de|^n  of  the  theologioAl  depaft*' 
ment,  and*  the  professor, of. evangelism  and  church  misaions,  and  the  V'fl 
profes^r  of  missions  are '^moluded.  in  this' number.  ’ . r I 
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The  principsl  departmeiUal  divisions  number  10,  and  the  following 
shows  the  departments,  with,  the  mcmt>ers  of  the  instructional  staff 
assigned  to  each:  Biology  and  ebamistry,  professor,  l^ssoci ate  pro- 
fessor, and  2 instructors;  cducaiioh,'  I professor  and  iTnstructor; 
Enjrlish,  1 professor  and  1 instructor;  home  economics,  i professor; 
Latin,  1 professor;  mathematics  and> physics,  1 professor  and  1 asso- 
ciate professor;  modem  languages,  1 professor,  ‘l  associate  professor, 
and  1 instructor;  philosophy,  1.  professor;  social  science,  1 professor 
and  1 asaociiile,  professor;  and  Bible,  I professor.  * One  of  the  instruc-* 
tors  in  biolo^;'is  the  college  physician  and  a part-time  member  of 
,thc  staff.  k . ' , ' ^ 

The  training  of  the  several  members  of  the  teaching  staff  given 
as  follows:  . t 

• Tablb  '33. — Training  pj  tht  famUy  ‘ . 


TewhfT 


I 


Fint 


i ^ ‘ 

riflT  obUlncd 

t 


AdvnnrftI  dejrrfe  or 
grrtd imie  ^ urk 


f nhtfilD^ 


1 A.  n Brown  Vniversliy..^ A.  M.. Harvu^d  Univirjliy.. 

3 I Fd.  U art  ford  Schoot i WorkM.^.-J UaiTenfty  pf  Chlrogo, 

3 n.  a...,.: 

4 A.  IL.-...  UnlvOTjty  of  Chicago.^ 4.  »A.  flirvard  UnlTofvits.  ' 

Upiveraiiy  of  N5rth  Carolina 


9 
6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


Ph.  n Brown  rnivcrsliy 

A.  B FImtra  i AVofk  at: 

A.  S!mw  TnlversUy ^ ♦.  t-.f.' 

A.  B lowdRlaeorolversIty.*  - • WdrJcai.-.a..  i 

A.  n l^anoUolledC A.  M-^,. 

A.  BT. ; Brown 

H,  S ' Norwich 


rnivnnUy  of  rhJciMro. 
.stATo  rriivtfmUy. 


olledc A.  M.^,.  HtATo  1 riivenUy.  . , 

i/A.  M *.Naw  York  Unlv^nlly.  ' • 

I DiNaraii)  ^ IVLf-  R— * * .^j|  flamllton  Collegou 

i'»»M»tivh  CnlvcTsiiy , . .<1 >.•....1’ 

A.  n I Fisk  rnlvmlty v..  .. — »TnlrerM|yofrhln»«o. 

B.  »H Howard  University linwaAf  I'nN’eniiy. 

Th,  B Gordon  Col Irge.. ^ ^ ' 

A.  B MorehooM  c'olleia,  A /•Cpfneli  Vnlvorsliy, 

B.  S /Shaw  I’nivcrsiiy.. i,.  

A.  B ' do M.  DA?- a Shaw  Uolvaraiiy. 

' I >■- 


— j 

t Information  on  2 membera  of  the  atatf  ool  furnlahofl.  ^ // 


. According  to  the  forpgGing  infoiHiat\on,^  8 members  of  the  staff 
have  received  their  first  degrees  frog^krtbrihera  institutions,  and  8 
,<-have  received  their  Brst^dogrees  from  Ami-known  colleges  for  negroes. 
Eleven  of  the  16  have  carried  on  graduate  work,  and  5 hold  the  nwis-  ' 
ter’s  degree,  and  1 the  degree*  of  doctor  pf  modjicine-  T\0  institutions 
!-  represented  By  the  master’s  degrees  arc  Harvard  University  (two  * 
'cases),  Iowa  State  University,  New  York  Univeratj,  and  How.afd-A 
. U^versity,  The' otheri  have  been  carrying. on. graduate  studies 'at  ^ 
the  University  of  Chicago,  University  North  Carolina*  and  Comell , • 

^ University.  . - ^ ' 

In  vieAv  ol  the  stratepo  position  heM^by  Shaw  University,  it  is 
'^particularly  desirable  that  those  wKo  haye  not  completed’ work  for " ■ 

. advanced  degrees  jahould  be  encouraged  tp  do  so. ' 

. Fpur  members  of  the  faculty  Ijiaye  served  at  Shaw  tlniversityy.forf, 

.v  more  than  10,  y;hars,  an^.  lodr  betW  T^e‘pttiera;'..'(. 

[Wvi'iiftive s^ed'l.years ■brJe88.7'''.;"’^;''.v:;‘-;'^, .''’•■O'*'’'  "f'' 

^ of  the  aiaff  Shaw  Unj[ve^^  fyoin.; ' 

x!'  i^50|  id  tke  cate  of  te  tp  the  adni  dr$2,0Qi()..  paid  to  /'* 
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full-tini^  professors.  The  salaiy  of  the  president  is  $2,500,  in  addi* 
tion  to  a perquisite  valued' at  $50Q  annually.  of  thte  members 'of 

the  teaching  staff  receive  perquisites  valued*  at  $150^  to  ISOO^^n 
addition  to  thdir  salaries.  Notwithstanding  the  e.\cellent  training 
of  a large  proportion  of  the  faculty,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  arc  carrying  on  graduate  studies,  that  salaries  arc, inadequate. 

It  is  also  desiral)le  that  the  salaries  of  those  who  have  proved, their 
ability  as  teachers  and  writers  and  research  wprkers  should  ad- 
vanced so  that  they  may  be\ble  19  continue  specif  studies  in  their  / 
respective  fields. 

On  the*  whole  thq  teaching  load  of.  the 'faculty  ia  moderate  at  ShaW' 
University.  Three  of  the  members  have  loads  of  less  than  100 
•student  cloqjc-hours,  6 have  from  101  to  200  ^ours,  4 from  201  to 

• . 300  hours,  4 ffom  301  to  400  hours,  and  2 from  401  to  600  hours. 

While  there  is  a tendency  toward  an  overload  in  student  clock  hours 
in  the  case  of  six  membere  of  the  staff,  the  amount  is  not  so  exj^essive 
as  *to  warrant  siprious  critici^  unless^hey  are  called  upon  fdr  con- 
siderable * assistance  in  nonclqssroom  atetu^ies.  The  numh^  qf 

• jiours  of  teaching  per  w^eek  by  the  staff  is  normal,  with  the  possible 

*'  exceptiop,of  the  professor  of  history^  who  teaches'’ 17  hours  a week. 

^ *^The  closes  of  the  university  range  in  size  from  2 up  ^ 69  students. , 
In  19‘26y2?*there  w'crc  8 classes  con tainiag  from  2 to  5 students,  10 
from  U^fco  10  students, '22  from  ll  to  20  students;  15  from  21  tb  30 
students,  10  from  31  to  4j0  students, .4  ffom  41  to  50  students,  and  Jl* 

• with  69  students.  The  .five  classes  with  heavy  enrollments  include 
a class  Bible  with  41,  classes  in  ethics  and  mathematics  with  42. 

• each,  a class  in  history  with  46,  and„a  class  in  education  with  60. 

It  is  the  coiiftuittee's  opinion  that  t^e  latter  cl|sa  should  be  divided 

j»  into  two  sectionsr  ‘ ’ 

• " EDUCATldNAi'Emifi 


Shaw  University. has  a good  UbraiV^uVScobtaiiw  10,388  voluihes. 
full-time  librarian  is  employed  wh<r  4s  ia 'graduate  of  Simmo|B 
‘College.  A full-time 'assistaqt  is  also  employed.  Ny  studenta'are 
on  the  library  staff.  . ' • ' ■ 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  fprahe  library  during 
the  past  five  years:  • . ' 1 ’ 

TABLii  34. — Library  apmdilurea 
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The  Iftboratories  at  Shaw  University>arc  well  located  and  c<]uipped. 
The  table  following  shows  the  expenditures  for  laboratories  and  * 
equipment  made  during  the  past  five  years. 

■ ' Table  35,  Bxptndiiurtt  for  luboratorioo  ond  OQuipirtent 


Xtpendttum 


For  pommnrnt  equi^mt:  J 

i02-‘-:r! ^ 


. IW3-2J 

^ S v::  i^ 

192V26 ■ 

ll»V-27 

For  supplies:  v 

1022*35. 

1035-34. 




102.V-26 : 


1W6-27 * 

Total  prescat  value  of  equipment. 


InbIolo*yj 

( ' 

1 In  pb^cs  *" 

»<  /wc»  econoiulci 

...  - i 

’''ii'66ir66Yi'$i’6on.‘66' 
Maoo  J euaw 

IW.OOO.U)  — 

I.SOO.OO 

♦ 

39aoQ  iwaBs 

400. 00  , MI  «3 

* 4.SH.  00  ‘ MS.  23 

030.00  1 i,soa27 

S7S.  M 834.  IS 

2,80a«0l  8,000.00 

301.00  . 370.10 

203.00  j 183. 04 

773.00;  ,W4.0i 

1171.00  1 20.tai 

617.36  1 'llASO 

3.2SU00  2.Moae> 

In  Table  35  some  of  the  e^enditures  indicated  for  supplies  in 
1925— 26  for  the  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  laboratories  might 
well  be  included. in  equipment.  Tl\e  budget  of  the. insutution  for 
19^6-27  provides  for  the  e.vpenditure  of  $1,500  on  scientific  supplies 
and  oqui[)ment.  ..  ’ 

® EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  university  has  no  gymnasium,  but  it  h^s  an’  athletic  field. 
The  students  participate  in.  games  such  as  football,  baseball,  basket 
ball,  and  tennis. 

The  atliletic  activities  of  the  institution  arc  controlled  by  an  ath- 
letic, council  composed  of  eight  rriembers.—Two  are  me^ibers  of  the 
faculty,  chosen  by  the  faculty,  five  are  students  selected  by 'the 
student  athletic  assohiation,  and  one  is  an  alumnus,  who  is  usually 
the  graduate  manager,  All  actions  by  the  council  are  subject  to 
. the  president’s -veto.  The  college  is  a member  of  tho  Intercollegiate. 
''Colored  Athletic  As^iation,  and  the  by-laws  of  this  organization 
ar^ejiforcediin  protecting  the  purity  of  athloti'cs  and  in  preserving 
scholarship.  - , ' ^ ’ • 

There  is  only  one  recognized  fraternity  at  tho  institution,  the  Phj, 
Beta  Sigmor  which  is  controlled  by  the  faculty,  students  elected  to  it* 
being  judged  6n  a basis  of  scholarship  and  character  fumisheft  by  the 
dean.^.No  office  may  be  held  in  the  fraternity  a student  who  is 
.deficient  ip' more  than  one  study  or  has  five  qr.  mwe  demeiite. ' Not- 
Wlthejanduig  the  fact  that,  the  iiniversity  has  recogoiicd  only  one 
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fraternity,  it  was  reported,  by  the  authorities  of  the  institution  that  ^ 
another' fraternity  exists  contrary  to  the  retaliations  of  the  collc^. 

CONCLUSIONS  ' \ 

0 

• f • * * * 

In  its  62  years  of  service  Shaw  University  has  obtained  an  excellent 
constituency.  Notwithstanding  the  abandonment  of  the  niedical  and 
preparatory  schools  in  recent  years,  the  university  has  gained  strength  ‘ 
l>y  the  concentration  of  scholastic  effort  on  general  education  and  ' 
teacher  training. 

In  order  that  the  college  program  may  be  strengthened,  ip  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  incom^  should  he . materially 
increased  and  should  be  .placed  on  a more  stable  basis.  While  an 
excellent  endowment  has  been  raised,  it  is  not  yet  sufRcient  to  meet ' 
the  standards  of  an  accredited  college  from  the  standpoint,^ of  the^ 
loading  national  accrediting  organizations.  Untik  the  endowment' 
reaches  a more  satisfactory  figure,  it  is  desirable  that  substantial  . 
« increases  be  made'in  the  annual  appropriations  of  the  Negro  Baptbl'* 
— StatnConvcntion  and  of  the  American  Baptist  Horae  Misrion  Society. 

; The  survey  coramij;.tee  is  also  of  thh  opinion  that  the  location  of 
Shaw  University  justifies  the  development  of  a modem  qollege  and 
teacher- training  school.  In  order  to  more  fully  meet  the  needs  of 
future  growth,  a carefully  .worked-out  plan  of  buddings  and  grounds 
should  bo  prepared  that  will  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  limited 
sfiace  owned  by-tho  uidversity  in heart  of  the  city.  The  place 
* .that  Shaw  University  holds  in  tite  feelings  of  tlie  citizens'of  Rai^h  ' 
warrapts  the  effort  of  planning  an  institution  which  architecturally 
. mepts  the  highest  ideals  from  sesthetic  as  well  as  from  modem  edu- 
cational viewpoints.  As  fast  as  funds^are  fortbeo^ng  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  replace  a number  of  decrepit  buildings*  with 
modbrn  fireproof  structures  similar  to  the  two  that  have  recently  been  . 
completed.  In  addition  the  following. recommendations  arexnade: 
That  unless  the  theological  department  increases  its  enrollment,  it 
should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  arts  hnd  science  college,  and 
the  administrative  trait  in  theology  abolished.'  . n 
« That  in  the  event  that  this  change  is  effected  the  name  of  the 
institution  be  changed  from  Shaw  University  to  Shaw  College. 

That  the  trusteesof  the  college  encourttge  in  every  possible  way  the 
members  of  the  faculty  without  advanced  degrees  to  obtain  them 
though  graduate  study.  ’ • - • \ 

That'the  salaried  of  at  least  one-half  bf  the  teachera  1>6  raised  to  a 
higher  leveL  . . . 
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• . - ST.  AUGUSTINE S SCHOOL 

* 

, Raicigh,  N.  C. 

St.'  Aujfustine’s  School  was  incorporated  by  the  Sfnte  of  North 
Carolina  in  1867  as6t.  Augiistine’a  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

It  8 the  oldest  of  the  negro  s^hool^  fostered  by  the*  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Tho  school  is  controlled  by  a self-perpetuating 
'board  of  trustees  composed  of  15  members  who  are  elected  for  a 
‘term  ol’^three  years  each.  There  are  three  classes  of* five  each,  one 
cla^  bbiftg  subject  to  change  eneh  year.  The  pienibers  of  the  board 
are  white.  • . 

* The  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  an  organization 
, created  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Prote-stdiVit  Episcopal  Church 
in  behalf  of  educational  work  for  negroes  in  the  South,  e.xercises 
supervision  over  the  .administrative  and  educational  policies  of  the 
institution St.  Augustine’s  School  is  one  of  a group  of  10  institu-  \ 
„tions  supported  by  thfa  church  corporation,  whoso  ftrepresentatives 
fhake  inspections  three  or  four  times  a year.  Although  this  church 
board  has  jurisdiction  over  tho, financial  affairs  of  the  institution 
and  holds  its  endowment  in  trust,  the  board  of  trustees  is  the  real 
governing  body  jn  most  respects.  The  trustees  appoint  the  teachers, 
ihe  president,  end  other  employees.*  ’ 

St.  Augustine's  School  in  1926-27  included  five  divisions,  with  a 
total  enrollment  Of  492  students.'  *Of  these,  48  were  in  tho  junior 
oolldge,  4 in  the^Bishop  Tuttle  School  of  Religious  Education  and 
^Social  Service,  30  in  tho  nurses’  training  school,  272  in  the  high 
school,  and  138  in  the  eFementary  grades.  The  institution  fs  now 
. planning  to  provide  a fout-year  college  course,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  object  a campaign  is  being  conflucted  to  raise  $500,000  for 
l^uildings  and  equipment  and  for  additional  endowment. 

The  junior  college  was  accredited  by  the  State  department  of 
’ public  instruction  in  1925.  Students  wh<^  complete  the  normal  course 
of  study  may  receive  the  State  elementary  A grade  certificate.  .The 
graduates  of  the  junior  college  have  been  successful  in  y taring 
Columbia  University,  Virginia  Union  University,  Sfiaw  University, 
and  Hampton  Institute,  with  full  credit  for  the  work  done  at  St 
Augustine's  School.  In  ^August,  192-7,  the  State  departmeht  of 
•public  instruction  approved  the  work  of  the  premedical  course  given 
at  St.  Augustine’s  School  apd  recpmilfendod  "that  students  who  com- 
' plete  the  course  bo  giyj^n  ^ credit  for  two  years  of  standard  work 
toward  meeting  requirements  for  the  medical  degrees.’’  This  recom^ 

\ m'endation  'Was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Association  of 
' Medical  Colleges.  •.* 
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ADMINISTRATION 

The  financial  administration  of  St.  Augustine'8|School  is  under  the 
control  of  the  president,  who  is  also  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
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* Herflpls  from  8htfr  fund 


^ The  income  of  the  school  for  192G-27  was  appro.ximately  $82,200, 
the  two  principal  sources  of  •'Support  coming  from  the  Protestant  ' 
Episcopal  Church  and  from  student  fees  and  board.  Of  the  total 
income,  44.9  per  cent  came  from  the  church,  ^.2  per  cent  from'  stu- 
dent fees  and  board,  8.5  per  cent  from  interest  on  endowment,  4.6  per 
cent  from  sales  and  services,  and  1 .8  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current 
c.xpen.ses.  As  hhs  been  mentioned  before,  the  church  appropriations 
are  made  annually  in  a lump  sum  to  the  American  Cbufich Institute 
for  rctlistribution  to  the  negro  schools  underlie  juiisdiction.  This 
source,  which  at  prefeent  xsjtho  moat  important,  Was  produced  for 
the  past  four  years  a gradually  increasing  incdin^  The  increase  ip 
endowment  indicates  a healthy  growth,  tk^^ain  amounting  to 
$47,590  in  five  years. 

The  productive  endowment  in  1926—27  amoifhted  to  $141,720, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  American  Church  Institute,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  The  school  receives  a yield  of  6 per 
cent  on  its  endowment  fund,  which  ib  paid  by  check  by  the  institute 
direct  to  the  treasurer  oT  the  institulidn*^ery  year.  “ The  income 
from  student  fees  has  incrciased  in.  much  the  same  proportion  as 
enrollment  in  the  school.  The  tuition  charge,  including  board, 
tuition,  light,  and  laundry  in  the  collegiate  division,  is  $18  per  month, 
not  including  educational  fees.  As  all  students  are  required  to  per- 
forin 45  hours  of  duty  every  month,  few  opportunities  are  left  for 
self-help.  The  income  from  sales  and  services  other  than  board  and 
room  shows  a tendency  to  be  constant. 

Notwithstanding  the  growth  in  incoihe  of  Bt.  Augustine's  School, 
it  has  not  been  suflBcient  to  meet  the  school's  demands;  consequently, 
the  administration  h(^  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  General 
Education  Board  a pledge  to  contribute  $40,000  ’towafd  $120,000 
for  the  erection  of'two  newr  buildings.  Gntil  this  year  St.  Augustine  s 
‘receive  $600  annuidly  for  assistance  in  teacher  training  from ’the 
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Slat«r  fund,  but  owing  to  the  recent  change  in  pol^T  of  the  Slater 
fund  which  limits  such  contributions  to  four-year  colloges,  the  insti- 
tution Avill  bo  deprived  of  this  assistance  until  it  reaches  the  rank  of 
a regular  four-year  college. 

An  excellent  system  of  bookkeeping  is  used  and  careful  records  are 
made  of  all  business  transactions.  Certified  public  accountants  audit 
the  institution’s  accounts  annually.  An  annual  financial  report  is 
submitted  annually  to  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  American 
Church  Institute.  The  summary  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the 
period  Juno  1025,  to  May  20,  1926,  indicates  ^at  the  institution 
had  upon  the  latter  date  a surplus  of  $1,726.  , 

■The  registration  of  students  at  St.  Augustine’s  is  carried  out  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  a careful  record  being  made  of  each  candidate’s 
trnn^ript  of  liigh-school  record.  While  it  is  passible  that  more 
tietailed  rwords  of  the  student’s  relationships  to  the  college  should 
be  kept,  it  is  the  coimnittoc’s  opinion  that  no  important  changes  in 
the  number  and.  character  of  the  forms  should  be  undertaken  until 
the  four-year  college  work  is  oiganizcd.  However,  it  is  desirable  to 
^d  immediately  records  that  will^koop  the  college  in  close' touch  with 
its  graduates. 

PHYSICAL'  PLANT 


The  campugi,  of  the  St.  Augustine’s  School  contains  35  acres.  In 
addition,  it  owns  farm  land  with  an  area  of  75  acres,  a tptal  of  1 10 
acres*  . 

The  estimated  value  of  this  land  is  $75,000j...-'Tho  land  outside 
the  campus  is  operated  by  a farmer,  who  aej^^  inanaj^cr  of  the  farm 
for  the  school  and  also  works  a portioij..ef^  on  shares.'  No  profit  is 
realized  from  the  farm,  the  ente^rise  coming  out  nearly  even  each 
year. 

The  school’s  plant  comprises  14  main  buildings,  valued  at  $322,075. 
The  general  equipment  is  valued  at  $27,501.  The  valuation  on  the 
buildings  is  based  on  the*  auditor’s  annual  report,  while  the  valuation 
of  the  equipment  is  based  on  book  value  and  inventories.  The 
e.xpenditure8  for  equipment  are  added  to  previous  estimates  in  the  - 
equipment  account.  A great  deal  of  the  equipipent  is  made  by 
student  labor  at  institution.  -An  annud  inventory  is  made  of 
the  furniture,  which  is  kept  in  a separate  account  from  the  other 
equipment  and  movable  property. 

A blanket  insurance  policy  is  carried  on  the  buildings  and  thoir 
contents  subject  to  tidjustment  made  on  the  basis  of  annual  invon- 
'tories. 

The  officer  immediately  In  charge  of  the  buildings  and  ground?^ 
the  Bupenntendent.  The  work  of  keeping  the  ^unds  in  order  is 
performed  by  a foreman  and  several  laborers  who  are  assisted  hy 
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students.  All  students  in  residence  must  do  on^and  one-halT  hour# 
of  work  each  day  as  a part  of  their  regrulor  school  duties.  The  entire 
school  works  on  shifts  in  the  care  of  the  school  plant,  and  extra  money 
and  credit  b earned  bj  some  students  by  doing  additional  work. 
The  latter  include  approximately  20  per  cent' of  the  student  body. 

The  conunittee  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  c^  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  and  the  adaptations  made  in  sonm  of  the  older 
buildings  to  permit  m^om  use.  The  design  and  mateWl  of  the  now 
administration  and  classroom  building  are  veryjsatbfatAory,  and  it  b 
hoped  that  in  the  near,  future  some  of  the  older  edifices  niay^ 
'replaced  b}'  buildings  of  this  type. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  preparatory  school  ys  not  required  by  the  college  charter,  but 
preparatory -Reboot  work  hak4ong  been  one  of  the  chief  activities  of  the 
school.  Students  in  the  jqnior  college  and  those  in  tho'preparatory 
l^n'ol  arc  kept  separate  ai^d  distinct.  The  faculty,  however,  b not 
rate,  as  three  memberk  of  the  junior  college  staff  teach  in  the 
prepamtory  school,  . There  b no  segregation  between  the  buildings 
nsed'by  the  college  and  the  high  school,  nor  in  the  finances  of  the 
- ' two  departments. 

No  plaijs  e^ist  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  secondary  oreleraentary 
school,  although  attendance  at  the  elementary  s^ool  b being  di»* 
couraged,  ' | 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  ^ 

Admission  to  the  junior  college’  requires  the  completion  of  15 
high-school  units  as  follows:  Engfbh  4,  foreign  languages  2,  science  1, 
mathematics  2,  hbtoiy  I,  and  electives  5..  ■ », 

The  32, students  entering, the  junior  college  in  1^26-27  were, all 
admitted  upon  certificate  from  accredited  high  schcbls,  with  the  nec- 
essary 15  units  of  credit. -V  The^  certificates  include  the  transcripts 
of  their  secondary  school  records.  No  conditioned  students  have' 
been  admitted  to  the  college. 

. For  admission  to  the  teacher-training  course,  graduation  from  s 
standard  high  school  ,b  required,  and  applicants  for  entrance  to  the  . 
training ’school  for  nurses  must  show  evidence  of  having  taken  a 
good  Englbh  course  of  instruction  coverihg  four  years  of  high  school 

In  the  junior  college  several  scholarsljipa  of  from  S50  to  $100  are 
awarded  to  the  most  capable  graduates  to  aid  then)  in  oompletbw 
a course  leading  to  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  some  approved  college 
or  university.  - ’ ' 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  total  reqiHrem^ts  forgraduation  in  the  curriculum  of  tuis'aad  ’ 
sciences  in  the  junior  college  are  60  semester  hours  of  credit)  which*-, 
include  12  credit^in  Englbh,  6 credits  in  aqience*  and  the  remaining  ‘ 
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42  credits  elective  in -history,  matbernatics,  science,  sociology,  foreim 
•lan^ges,  ancient  languages,  and  education. , 

In  the  premedical  cou^,  the  60  semester  hours  of  credit-required 
^ for  graduation  include  28  credits  in  science,  8 credits  in  English,  6 
credits  in  French,  and  18  credits  elective.  $ ' . * 

The  requirements  for  ent/^nce  to  the  Bishop  Tuttle  School  hicludf 
the  completion  of  junior-collegfr  work  or  equivalent.  The  two-year 
course  of  study  comprises  l^ours  of  work  in;Bible,  14  in  religious  • 
education,  32.  in  social  work,'^^and  4 in  home  management,  a total  of 
62  semester-hour  cifdits. 

A further  consideration  of  the  programs  of  atudy  at  St.  Augustine's 

indicates  that  the  institution  is  proceeding  conservatively  in,  its 
. development' of  the  junior  college.  However,  in  view  of  the  propost'd 
policy  of  raising  the  school  to  full  four-year  college  rank,  it  would 
seem  wire  to  consider  the  reorganization  of  the  sewetal  progr&^s  on 
the  basi4  of  college  departments.  This'  ia^articulkrly  important 
because  at  the  present  time  the  work  of  the  teachers  who  are  giving 
the  whole  or  the  greatenpart  of  their  time  to  college  classes  Is  divjded 
between  two  or  three  subjects  more  or  less  unrelated. 

In  order  that  St.  Augustine’s  School  may  obtain  fuller  recognition, 
it  19  essential  that  the  work  of  the  staff  of  the  college  be  more  and 
more  concentrated  along  deparlmental  lines,  especially  in  English, 
foreign  language,  mathematics  and”  science,  and  sociab  science. 
Likawise,  the  teaching  wo’rk  should  prove  more  effective  if  those 
tejj^hing  college  work  could  be  limited  to  college  ctHises.  While  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  survey  to  encourage  a sharp  cleavage  between 
the  high-school'and  junior^ollege  courses,  it  is  desirable  that  subjects 
organized  on  a college  basis. should  be  taught  by  teachprs  of  more 
experience  and  training«<l*«n  in  the  case  ot  the  secondaiy-school 
subjects,^ 

ENROLLjAENT 

A study  of  the  flowing  table  shows  that  there  has  bgen  a marked 
increase  in  the  enrdUment  in  classes  above  high-school  grade  at5t; 
Augustine’s  in  the  past  five  ye'ars.  > * >• 

' , Table  37.— mroUment,  19eS-1987 


PrfihmAn 

BophoiDar« 

. 1- 

• Junior 

Total, 

1W2  » * 
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^ 36 
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46 
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♦ The  increase  in  the  total  number  o( 
per  cent. 

Table  38. — Enrolhnent  in  nurm’  tchool,  l^S-1927 


660 

f 

approximately  122 


Year 


1022-23... 

1924-25... 

102V26... 

102^27... 


Fre8hmt& 

Bophomq^ 

Junior 

14 

10 

13 

17 

7 

10 

•2 

16 

7 

8 

13 

13 

• 9 

• 10 

Total 


The  cnrollmenta  in  \he  nurses’  school  on  the  ^hbr  h^d  show  a 
slight  tendency  to  decrease.  However,  tho^uctuaCions  iiyHie  enroll- 
ments in  this  course  do  not  indicate  any  marked  tendency.  ’ « 

, The  growth  of  enrollments  in  the  junior  college  gives  ^evidence  of  a 
genuine  demand  for  this  type  of  ed€^artimal  service.  * 

I ' <• 

i 

Table  39. — Enrollment  in  junior  coUege,  1^5-1927 
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Frosbman  ^ 

1 

1 fiophomora 

8 

16  1 

7 

18  ' 

’ 9 

32 

L W 

Year 


t 


\n\7V, 

i.m-25 

\m  2fl-. 

I02R-27 


Total 


32 

27* 

47 


A comparison  of  the  enrollments  of  the  freshman  years  with  those 
of  the  following  sophomore  years  for  the  three  years  in  v^hich  the 
junior  college  has  Operated  shoMrs  a student  mortality  which  is 
negligible,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1924-25,  when  the  mortality 
was  40  per  cent.  ' . r • . , ' 

Tho  enrollmen^in  the  Bishop  Tuttle  School  of  Religious  EMucation 
and  Social  Service  has  been  veiy  snlaU,  due' in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  school  has  been  in  operation  only  two  years  and  also  because  of  the 
careful  selection  of  the  student  body.  In  1925-26  ono,|studSnt  entered 
the  hrst-year  class^  In,^  926-27  four  entered  the  first-year  class  and 
one  entered  the  second-year  class. , * ’ 

On^  three  special  students  have  been  enrolled  since  1^25.  These 
include  students  who  are  not  taJking^fhe  full  amount  of  ooHege  work 
but  who  have  qualified  \jy  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements.  As 
the  school  has  not  offered  a regular  four-year  coil!^  of  study,  no 
degrees  have  been  granted.  « 

^ ’FACULTY  ^ ,v  * 

The  faculty  of  the  junior  college  is  made  up  of  6 members,  3 of 
Whom  teach  exclusively  in  the  college  and  3 have  high  school  passes  in 
addition  to  theic. college  duties.  The  training  of  the  staff  is  ndioated 
in  the  table  following.  ' ' , , 
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Tabls  W,-^=^raining  of  Uio  facxtUy 


- A 

. 

Teacber. 

9 

First  dfcreo 

PlAce  obtained 

Advanced  dearm  or  gradnaie  work  1 

1 

.A,  B 

Yale  UnlvanUy 

A.  M,  from  Yalo  UnJvmliy. 

Half  of  work  for  A.  M.,  Unlvenili>of  Pcdd-  < 
sylvan  la. 

i aemesLer  and  1 summer  session  In  education 
at  Cornel]  Unlwrslty 

Diploma  to  Frem  b.  eorre.^ponilrDoe  course, 
^tematiunal 'Colirnfs  of  l^nninccs.  New 
York. 

2 

B.8.  Id  cducotioD. 

University  orPemuylvanla.. 

1 

A.  B 

CofUfU  UnlTarilty. 

4 

A.  B 

Uoward  Unl\*enilty • 

a* 

\ 

B.  B.  In  civO 

« 

<1o 

t 

7 

irinnTiDif 

A.  li 

B.  B J 

% 

rolumbla  University., 
llowfud  Unlvei^lty 

3 years  at  Qenemi  Theolnslcal  Bemlna/y, 
New  York. 

On  leave,  working  for.A.  M.  at  UDlveralty  ol 
Lblcago.  * f 

« 

Four  of  the  seven  members  listed  are  graduates  of  woll^khown 
eastern  colleges  and  three  are  from  Howard  University.  Only  one 
holds  the  master  of  arts  deg^e,  althougl\  there  are  three  who  have 
received  credit  toward  that  degree. 

^ None  of  the  full-time  members  of  the  Bishop  Tuttle  School  holds  a 
degreOi  although  each  one  has  had  experience  in  social  and  religious 
work  widesDfead  in  its  scope.  The  librarTan  who  tcachas  part  time 
in  this  school  l\plds  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  University 
' of  Vermont  ^nd'the  master  of  arts  degree  from  Columbia  University. 
Tbs' instructor  from  the  junior  college  who  teach^  part  time  holds  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  University'bf  Pennsylvania.  Ho 
has  also  completed  one-half  of  the  work  rtquiredjor  a master  of  arts 
degP»  at  Pennsylvhni;!,  The  part-time  teacher  from,^e  nurses' 
graining  school  holds  no^e^ee.  ’ ^ ^ 

The  president  of  the  S^^ugus^ne  School  holds  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  a^  from  Amherst  College  aijd  the  master  of  arts  degree 
from  Columbia  University  and  has  had  two  years'  graduate  work  at ' 
Columbia  University^  toward  a 'doc^r  of  philosophy  degree,  three 
years'  work  at  the.  General  Theologifal  Seminary  in.  New  York,  and 
one  term  at  Oxford  University,  En^and. 

The  majority  of*  the  faculty  are  new  members,  having  boon 
employcd^withiij  the  past  three  years/  One  teacher  ha.s  served  on  the 
I staff  for  1 year«pl  for  2^ears,  2 for  3 years,  1 from  16  to  20*years,  and 
1 lonj^  than  2tf'years.  Salaries  paid  by  the  institution  are  not  well 
equalized^,  soyeral  members  of. .the  staff  receiving  adequate  com  en- 
sation,  while  the  remuneration  of  others  is  extremely  low.  The  ' 
salary  schedules  are  as  follows:  One  teacher  receives  $2,000,  one 
11,800,  one  II4720,  one  $1 ,300,  one  $810,  and  one  $S00.  The  teachers 
with  salaries  of  $2,000  and  f 1,800  are  provided  homos,  and  the  teacher 
with  a sdnry  of  $1,720  receives  board  %nd  room,  while  the  remaining 
niembers  of  the  staff  roceivf  no  perquisitea.  'The  president's  com- 
pensation amolints  to  $3,000. 

• * * 

i 
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) A study  of  teaching  sohedulea  in  the  junior  college  indicates  that  * 
two  teachers  are  overburdened  with  work.  Tl^  student  clock-hour 
loads  of  the  faculty  are  .as  follows:  One  with  leas  than  100  hours,  2 
between  lOJl  at^d  200  'hours,  1 between  26l  and  300  hours,  and  2 
between  501  and  600  hours.  Two  memj>ers  of  the  faculty  with  loads 
between  501  and  600  hours  haihr  classroom  assignments  In  the  seco, nd- 
ary  school.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  best  academic  efficiency 
can  not  be  maintah^ed  by  teachers  with  such  heavy  burdens,  and  steps  - *" 
should  bo  taken  to  relievo  them  of  a considerable  portion  of  their  w»>rk. 

Only  two  of  the  teachers  are  teaching  more  than  16  hours  per  we^k.  ^ 

One  is 'teaching  18  hours,  which  should  be  considered  i/i  this  instance 
a maximum  load,  while  th'te  other  has  classroom  work  amounting  to 
22  hours  if  week,  most  of  which  is  in  secondary-schPoll  work.  In  the 
interests  of  efficiency  the  recommendation  is  made  that  the  excessive 
load  being  borne  by  the  latter  teacher  be  reduced. 

The  sizes  of  the  classes  do  not  exceed  a maximum  of  20  students, 

^ which  indicates  that  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  their  ^ 

’ proper  organization  by  the  kcademic Administration  of  the  institution. 

In  1926-^27  there  Were  16  classes  taught  in  the  junior  college,  of  which 
5 contained  less  than  5 students,  2 between  5 and  K)  students,  and  0 
between  11  and  20  students. 

- EQUIPMENT  > , 

The  library  at  St.  AugustineA  School  wutains  7,775  .volumes. 

These  are  well  selected  and  are  particularly  Strong  in  work^f  use 
the  secondary  school.  While  a good  beginning  has  been  made  in  ’ 
selection  of  books  adapted  for  college  students,  it  i^  very  desirable  * 
that  a nurabdr  of  additions  be  made  in  the  principal  divisions  of  study.* 
During  the  past  three  years  the  following  sums  have  been  paid  out 
for  the  library.  . * . * * 

Tablb  41. — Library  expendUuru 


• 

It^mi  ' 

1024-38 

192^-JO 

1028-27. 

Book* 

* 

• nn 

• » 

1 a an 

Magiuinca 

uu 
9A  no 

VIA.  in 

ai  fM 

112(139 

SuppliM . * 

mK  w 
SI  fVl 

01.  UO 
an  na 

A4. 61 

Blading 

Al.  Uu 

14 

03.  20 
in  nn 

107.41 

Bnlarlw 

inn  fn 

lU.  W 
am  nn 

2 (XI 

Total.: 

TUfl  55. 

04U>  vU 
MO  m 

67&00 

v/V.  m 

• 

076L41 

The  librarian  is  partly  trained.  She  hils  attended  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  University  of  Vermont.  She  holds  the 
d^e  of  master  of  arts  from  Columbia  University.  The  committee 
wishes  to  commend  the  resourcefulness  of  the-libfarian  in  making  over 
‘an  unattractive  and  somewhat  unsuitable  place  into  one  of  the  moet 
. inviting  libraries  visited.  The  partitioning  A)f  special  Lcovee  for 
29294*— 29 87  , j 
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college  men  and  women,  with  suitable  selection  of  books  and  reference 
works,  furnished  with  comfortable  chairs  and  settees,  with  the  walls 
and  the  tops  of  bookcases  decorated  with  historical  pnnts  and  casts,  I 
made  the  libraiy  an  attractive  place.  With  th(^e.\ception  of  teaching 
a cla^  in  Bible  study  three  times  a week  at  the  bishop  Tuttle  School, 

. the  librarian  devotes  her  full  time  to  the  library.  ' 

LABORATORIES 

% 

The  school  ^timates  the  value  of  its  laboratory  supplies  and  equip- 
ment at  «2,00d  in  chemistry,  $2,000  in  biology,  and  $5,000  in  physic^. 

No  detailed  report  of  the  expenditures  in  the  separate  laboratories 
for  either  supplies  or  equipment  could  be  furnished  by  the  school 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  expenditures  for  scientific  equipment 
during  tho  past  three  yekrs  hicluded  $815  in  1924-25,  $936  in  1925-26, 

• and  $319  in  1926—27.  Disbursements  for  laboratoiy  suppIicH 
arpounted  to  $275  in  1924-25,  $492  in  1925-2fe,  and  $255  jn  1926-27. 

The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  laboratory 
facilities  are  nearly  sufficient  for  the  present  number  of  junior  college 
students,  - As  soon  as  the  four-year  college  program  is  developed  and 
additional  science  work  offered,  attention  should  be  gjven  to  increas-  * 
ing  the  equipment,  particularly  in  physica  and  chemistry. 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


The  school  has  ample  facilities  for  recreational  activities  of. the 
student  body. 

There  are  no  fratemitios  at  the  school. 

The  athletic  activities  of  both  the  junior  college  and  high  school 
are  hanaled  jointly  by  an  athletic  council  composed  of  two  teachers, 
two  students — one  elected  by  the  men  students  and  one  elected  by  '• 
the  women  students— and  the  athletic  director. 

This  council  passes  bn  the  budget,  schedules,  and  delegates  to  the 
'North  Carolina  Athletic  Association,  of  which  the  institution  is  a 
• member.  Each  student  pays  an  athletic  fee  of  $3, ’and  the  fund  thus  ' 
created  is  used  for  the  junior  college  and  high-school  teams.  Students 
• must  be  bona  fide  members  of  the  inAitution  in  order  to  participate 
in  intercollegiate  centcats.  ' • ’ , 


•. . . SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

* 

The  services  of  St.  Augustine’s  School  during  its  history  have  been 
, of  such  a nature  as  to  commend  themselves  to  both  tho  church  and  the 
4>Ublic.  In  view  qf  its  strategic  position,  the  American  Church  In- 
stitute for  Negroes  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  selected 
it  from  among  tho  10  schools  under  its  contrbl  to’  be^  the  four-year 
-college  for  the  group.  ' ^ ^ • 
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CONCLUSIONS 


ERIC 


The  sOrvey  eommittee  looks  with  favor  upon  lhe"'policy  of  the 
^erican  Church  Institute  in  selecting  one  institution  of  those  under 
its  control  and  concentrating  its  effort  upon  the  devefopment  of  a 
first-class  .coBlege,  rather  than  creating  a.nuinbcrof  poorly  supported 
colleges: 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  drive  for  an 
adequate  building  and  endowment  fund  as  a baSc  requirement  in 
* the  reorganization  of  the  school  is  deserving  of  the  fullest  support. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  organization  of  at  least  eight  college  departments  of  in- 
struction, each  one  to  be  headed  by  a professor  adequately  trained 
in  his  field.  • 

That  provision  be  made  in  the  college  faculty  for  the  ranks  of 
prefessor,  associate  professor,  assistant  professor,  instructor,  and 
assistant,  ^^’i%  corresponding  salary  schedules. 

That  members  of  the  faculty  without  advanced  degrees  be  m- 
couraged  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  order  to  olitain  them.  ‘ 

. That  library  and  laboratory  facilities  be  increased  to  take  care  of  the 
new  program  of  collcgiste  instruction. 

Xhat  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  6oienc||in  social  science  be  granted 
for  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study  o^  the  Bishop  Tuttle  School. 

That  the  president  of  the  institution,  should  be  relieved  of  his 
duties  as  treasurer.  - ’ . 

That  the  salaries  of  the  two  members  of  the  faculty  amounting  to 
only  1810  and  $800  annually  be  advanced  at  once. 

• WINSTON-SALEM  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

• 9 

I 

Winsion-Salem,  N,  C. 

• 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  was  founded  and  incorporated  as 
the  ‘‘Slater  Industrial  Academy"  in  1892.  In  1895  it  was  recognized 
by  the  State,  and  two  years  later  'was  phartered  as  the  Slater 
Industrial  and  State  Normal  School.  In  1905  it  came  under  the  full 
control  of  the  State  and  wm  reorganized  as  o^  of  the  State* normal 
Bchool^or  the  trainirig  of  negro  .teachers.  In  1925  t|ie  general 
assemlw  of  the  -State  granted  the  school  a new  charter  under  the 
name-of  Winston-Salem  Teachers  College.  The  scope  of  the  work  of 
the  institution  was  increased  to  four  years  of  work  above  the  high 
school,  and  powers  were  granted  to  the  college  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  board  of  education  tb  <^nfer  degrees.  * 

The  college  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a board  of  trustees . 

comppsed  of  nind  members,  who  are  appointed  by4he  governor,  with 

the  consent  of  the  legislature, 'for  a term  of  four  years.  The  college 

also '‘comes  undejr  the  directlpn  and  supervision  .of  the  division  of 

negro  education  of  the  State  department  of  education,,  the  State « 

- * . • • 
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supervisor  of  home  economics,  and  the'State  supervisor  of  elementary 
schools.  , 

The  institution  limits  its  work*  to  collegiate  instruction.  It  offers 
two  and  four-year  courses  of  study  in  both  education  and  in  home 
^economics  for  the  training  of  teachers,  ^irijicipals,  and  supervisors  of 
negro  eleinei^ary  schools  and  for  the  training  of  negro  home  economics 
ieachers  and  supervisors.  The  enrollment  ii;  the  toUege  for  the 
regular  session  of  1926-27  was  179.  Of  these  only  four  were  men. 

The  summer  session  enrolled  376  student^;  and  95  were  enroUed,in  the 
extension  division.  < • 

f 

The  college  has  been  recognized  by  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion of  North  Carolina  as  a standard  teachers  college  granting  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  education.  Its' graduates' are  also 
eligible  to  re'-erve  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers'  dertificatos, 
cli^  A.  The'  four-year  courses  of  study  for  thft  training  of  teachers, 

. principals,  and  supervisors  have  notbeen  officially  accredited,  as  the 
fourth-year  work  of  the  college  has^oan  given  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  It  is  expected  by  the  State  that  graduates  of  the  four-year 
course  wil^receive  the  bachelor's  degree  in  education  and  at  the  same 
.time  be  awarded  class  A teaching  certificates  in  the  fields  of  primary 
and  grammar  school  work.  * * ^ • ■*  . 

With  respect  to  the  scholastic  recognition  of  the  students  of  tfin? 
eton^alom  .Teachers  Coj^ege,  a.soj)horaore  is  recorded  as  having  beerf" 
admitted  (o  the  liber-al  Irts  course  of  study  at  Shaw  University.  4s' 
no  students  have  yet  been  graduated  from  the  four-year  college  course 
at  the  time  of  this  survey,  the  prpblem  of  their  recognition  by  recog- 
' nized  graduate  schools  has  not  arisen. 

ADMINISTRATION 


The  administration  of  the  college  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president, 
.who  is  assisted  6y  the  registrar,  the  bursar,  and  a private  secretary. 
Ita  income  is  derived  primarily  from  the  State  of  North  Carormh. 

the  following  table  are  shown  the  different  sources  of  support  of  the 
institution,  including  total  annual  revenues  for  the  post  five  years: 

* Tabli  42.—/Ficomc,  J9gB-10B7 
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' The  growth  of  the  income  of  the  college  during  the  past  6ve  years 
has  been  rapid,  ^e  rate  of  increase  being  neariy  50  per  cent  The 
rate  of  increase  frota  State  appropriations  has  been  approximately 
70  per  cent  The  results  of  this  liberal  attitude  of  the  State  in  the 
support  of  its  senior  teachers  collegers  apparent  everywhere  in  the 
excellent  morale  of  the  educational  staff,  ift  the  appearance  of  the 
plant,  and  the  general  character  of  its  equipment  The  college,  in  . 
addition  to  its  support  from'  the  State,  received  in  1921-22  a pft  of 
i ®25,000  froip  the  General  Ekluoation  Board  to  aid  in  equipping  the 
College.  ' ^ . 

' The  business  office  is  ample  in  size,  weU  lighted,  and  welTiquipped. 
The^bursardceeps  the  accounts  of  the  ^llege  in  the  form  approved  by 
the  State.  As'  in  other  educational  mstitutions  4upporte,d  by  the 
Sute,  the  college  operates  on  a carefully  prepared  tludget  Monthly 
hnancial  reports  we  made  to  the  State  authorities  and  annual  inven- 
tory of  supplies  and  equipment  is  taken.  ^ ; , 

The  registrar  is  also  provided  with  suitable  quarters.  The  regia-  ' 
tration  of  students  is  carried  out  efficiently  and  thef  classroom'records 
of  the  students  are  kept  on  forms  approved  by  ^e<6tate  department 
ef  education.  , ’ * 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  college  property,  which  comprises  65  acres  of  land  valued  at 
475,000,  is  excellently  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
valuation  of  the  land  is  based  on  the  appraisals  of  local  real-estate 
dealers  and  bankers.  Twenty-five  acres  are  used  as  the  campus,  the 
value  of  which  is  162,500.  The  remaining  30  acresrare  used  os  a farm. 
There  are  eight  college  buildings,*  in  Addition  to  a number  of  cottages 
and  a barn  vffiich  are  also  listed  as  college  property.  Their  value  is  • 
given  as  1370,450.  The  equipment  is*  valued  at  435,000.  These  fig- 
ures indicated  the  replacement  value  based  upon  an  annual  inventoiy. 

Four  of  the  buildings  are  fireproof,  two  are  fire  resistant,  and  the 
remainder  ..are  not  fireproof.  Th6  home-ecoodmics  building  has 
wooden  stairways  outside  the  building.  Atkins  Hall,  the  women’s 
dormitory,  is  not  entirely  a fireproof  structure,  its  main  part  being  of 
fire-resisting  material*,  but  one  of  its  wings  has  wooden  stairways.  An 
old  wing  of  the  men’s  dormitory,  which  is  nonfireproof,  is  to  be  mov^, 
an  appropriation  having  been  set  aside  for  <this  purpose  in  the  budget 
for-l926-27.  Insurance  on  the  college’s  property  ih  managed  by  ^he 
State  insurance  office.  This  office  makes  an  annual  inventory  of  the 
buildings  and  ^ their  contents  as  a ba^ia  for  fixing  the  amount  of 
insurance  to  be  carried.  However,  in^me  yeora,  the  office  has  not^ 
checked  these  inventories. 

. The  main  b^ding  on  the  campus  is  Administration  and  Ipstruo-  _ 
tion  Hall,  a throMtoiy  structure,  valued  at  1116,000,  and  oontaiqiiig 
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23  rooms  uUliaed  for  offices,  cla^ooms,  and  laboratorie;  Lamsoo 
-Hall,  a second  three-sto^  building,  worth  $25,000,*also  co*  ^na  rooms 
used  for  recitation  on  its  first  floor,  the  upper  ones  providing  living 
quarters  for  women  students.  The  institudon’s  plant  includes  also' 
a home-economics  budding,  three  stories  high  and  worth  $30,000, 
used  for  this  department  of  instruction;  a home-economics  practice 
house,  valued  at  $3,000;  a four-story  dormitory  for  women  students 
,•  with  83  rooms,  valued  at  1100,000,  and  a men’s  dormitory  with  30 
rooms,  valued  at  $30,000;  and  an  auditorium  and  gymnasium  erected  - 
in  1921  at  a cost  of  $25,000,  There  is  a president’s  home  on  the 
campus  and  five  cottages  for  teachers.  In  the  past  these  cottages  ^ 
have  been  regarded  by  the  college  faculty  as  perquisites,  but  the  State 
board  of  education  is  planning  to  charge  rent  fqr  them  in  the  future,  j 
The  buildings  and  grounds  are  directly  in  charge  of  a faculty  assist.  i 
ant,  who  is  also  superintendent  of  buildings.  He  is  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  president.  Help-  is  employed  to  keep  the  buildings  and 
grounds  in  order.  Students  are  also  employed  to  do  inside  work  and 
are  paid  by  ohecka  which  are  turned  back  in  payment  of  the  students’ 
bills.  ^The  survey  committee  was  favorably  improssed  with  the  ' 
cleanliness  and  order  prevailing  everywhere.  * I 

- ; PR^ARATORY  SCHOOL 

According  to  its  charter  the  college  is  not  required  to  maintain  a 
preparatory  school.  A lajge  dty  high  school  is  adjacent  to  the  col- 
lege and  is  used  for  practice  purposes.  As' a matter  of  temporary 
accommodation  the  college  permits  a limited  number  of  high-school  • 
students  who  are  planning  td  become  teachers  to  have  accommoda- 
tions in  the  dormitories.  Ample  facilities  are  also  available  in  near-by* 
elementary  schools  for  practice  teaclfi^g.  However,  both‘*the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  high  school  used  .(qr  practice  are  very  over- 
crowded. ^ 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

, Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  upon  graduation  from  an 
accredited  high  school.  At  least  15  units  of  work  must  be  presented. 

An  official  transcript  of  the  student’s  previous  high-schoul  record  is 
also  required."  Students  may  also  be  admitted  on  examination. 
Admission  ^uirements  also  provide  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
secondari^hool  work  be  definitely  correlated  with  the.curricqlum 
which  the  student  expects  to  pursue  in  the  college.  The  applicant  ; 
must  a^w  a command  of  the  fundainentals  of  arithmetic,  reading, 
^writing,  English,  and  spelling.  Conditioned  students  and  those  who  1 
^ are  seriously  deficient  in  these  fundamentals  are  not  permitted 'to 
enter  the  college.  « 

The  91  students  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  in  1921-1927  all 
^ accredited  high  'echoola.  Official  tranaoripts  of  the 
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Btudent's  high-school  records  were  presooted  in  each  case.  Of  these 

applicants,  41  per  cent  came  from  the  ci^  of  Winston-Salem  and  69 

per  cent  from  high  schools  scattered  overthe  State  of  North  Carolina. 

• • # • 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Five  curricula  are' offered  by 'the  college  as  follows;  Two-year 
cprriculum  for  primary  teachers,  two-year  eurriculunf  for  grammar- 
school  teachers,  two-year  curriculum  in  home  economics,  four-year 
curriculum  for  teachers  seeking  the  A grade  certificate,  and.  four-. 
. year  curriculum  in  home  economics.  * 

The  two-year  curricula  in  education  require  108  quarter-hour 
credits  for  graduation,  and  the  four-year  currici^la  204  credits.  The 
two-year  curriculum  in  home  economics  requires  06  term  hours  for 
graduation  and  the  four-year  curriculum  in  home  economics  192 
t^rna  hours,  Of  the  10^  quarter-hours  required  in  the  primary 
citfriculum,  46  credits  are  in  education,  18  in  English,  18  in  ^al 
science,  14^  in  jjcience,  6 in  music,  4 Vi  in  physical  education,  and'  one- 
.Jialf  credit  in  petimanslpp,  For  the  grammar-school  curriculum,  the 
distribution  of  subjects  is  as  follows;  38Vi  in  education,  fOVi  in 
English,  11  in  science,  27  in  social  science,  6 in  music',  4 Vi  in  phyucal 
education,  and  one-half  credit  in  penmanship. 

Of  the  96  term  hours  required  for  the  two-year  6durse  in  home 
economics,  *30  credits  are  prescribed  in  home  economics,  18  in  Eng- 
lish,  18  in  science,  6 in  psychology,  and  the-remaining  cref^ts  elective 
in  social^ciences;  education,  public  speaking,  and  demonstration 
cookery. 

Of  the  204  credit  hours  required  foi^graduation  in  the  four-year 
course  in  education  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  edtica- 
- tion, 'the  following  prescriptions  are  made:  73  credits  in  education, 
54  credits  in  English,  36  credits  in  social  sciences,  32  credits  in  science, 

6 in  mathematics,  9 in  psychology,  6 in  ^sic‘,  5V$  in  physical  educ^ 
tion,  and  one-half  a credit  in  ponmansidp.  The  aforementioned  cur- 
riculum is  not  independent  of  thd/primary  and  grammar  school 
educational  curricula,  but  it  included  them. 

* Of  the  192  quarter  hours  required  for  graduation  in  the  four-year 
course  in  home  economics  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science, 
60  credits  are  prescribed  in  home  economics,  18  iir  English,  33  in 
science,  12  in  psychology,  12  in  social  sciences;  the  remaining  qrodits 
must  be  elected  f»^  subjects  in  social  science,  education,  public 
^ speaking,  and  demonstration  cookery. 

The  departmental  organization  of  Winston-Salem  Teachers’  Col-  « 
_ lege  is  simple  and  effectWe.  All  subject-matter  departments  are 
grouped  under  two  m'ain  divisions— the  school  of  education,  wi^  il 
departments  of  instruction,  and  the  school  of  home  economics  ^ucik* 
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tiott,  with  5 depATtnmnts.  The  school  of  education  includes  the  sub* 
dirieioDSiof  art,  educatidn,  English,  geography,  history,  mathematics, 
puhlio-school  music,  physical  education,  fcience,  psychology  and 
sociology.  'I^ho  school  of  hotno  economics  eifucation  inc'ludes  the 
subdivisions  of  foods,  clothing,  applied  design,  child  care  and  home 
nursing,  and  home  management! 

The  college  does  not  oporajte,an  elementary  school,  but  uses  four 
city  scho^ds  for  Observation  and  practice  Oerk!  The  school  of  edu^ 
cation  has  no  control  over  the  regular  teachers  in  these  schools  e.^co|)t 
in  oho  case  whore  the  principal  is  a member  of  the  faculty.  In  this 
case  .the  president  of  the  college  as  advisory  principal  has  a viJice  in 
making  appointments.  He  also  pay^  a part  of  (ho  teachers’  salaries. 
The  collegnshas  no  control  or  sui)ervisi«>n  of'tho  high-si*ln>ol  toachers 
in  the  city  high  school  oeed  by  the  college  for  observation  and  practice. 

ENROLLMENT 

r ^ ^ 

A study  of  the  attefldance  at  the  college  shows  exceptionally  rapid 
^ growth  for  tho  past  five  years,  the  total  enrollment  having  increased 
nearly  twelvefold.  • ^ • 


% 
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\Vithin  tho  same  period  the  increase  in  enndhnents  in  the  ciluca- 
tionab curricula  has  hOen.elevenfold. 
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There  has  been^comparatively  little  loss  of  students  between  the 
first  ftod^econd  yearsj  however,  the  losses  are  much  greater  betw'een 
the  SMond  and  thirty  cars  because  a largo  proportion  of  the  attend- 
ance is  comp(2wd  of  two-year  normal  studenU  who  when  they  com- 
plete their  wo^k  enter  the  teaching  profossiou.  ' ' 
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Table  45'. — Growth  »n  inrt^metiU  in  home  etonomicM,  t9tt-l9t7 


• c 

Year 

, ‘ 1 Flrs|  >w 

a ? 



*1 

♦ ' ' r 

•h  J3  24... 



uzym 

li«»  27 

i — 

SeooDd  jmrj  Third  yeair 

Fourth)var 

r ' 

3 

T .... 
IS  I 

IS  I 


TbuI' 


The  intrri^st  in  home  CH-onomies  educatioh  ha.s  been  inrreasin];  at  a • 
snlTsfaclorr  rate.  a»  shown  by  Iho  preceding  table.  If  tho  g»^w.th  of 
enrollments  in  homis  iroiioinics  courses  continues,  tiieruwill  be  every' 
jiistincation  for  further  emphasis  upon  this  work.  - 
, 0\ying  to  tho  short  tiino  that  tho  four-year  college  conrses  liave 
been  olfered,  no  degrocs^iavo  boon  granted  up  to  and  including  1926. 

TEACHING  STAFF 

Tho  teaching  staff  of  tlio  WiiiAon-Salom  Teachers  Qollego  is.coin- 
posed  of  10  liembors.  The  tfademic  organization  cob ^st a of  11 
dcpariments  of  instruction,  witn  teachers  assigned  to  tlioni  aa  follows: 
.^rt,  1 instructor;  education,  2 professors  and  1 iustructor;  Kogliah,  1 ^ 
professor  and  1 associate  professor;  geography,  1 profuaeor;  home 
cconoiuirs,  I professor,  1 associate  professor,  and  1 instructdr;4ii8tory,' 

I professor;  music,  1 instructor;  practice  teaching,  2 pro(es8ord  and  1 
Mssoi'iate  'professon  and  science,  rprofessor.  The  departments  of 
mathematics  and  p.sychology  do  not  have  any  members  (of  the  staff 
directly  as.<igiied  to  them. 

The  training  of  the  faculty  is  shpwd  as  follows: 

, ^ Tablic  40. — Training  cj  the  faculty 


Trarhur 
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1 

7 

3 

4 

. 5 

6 
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First  flrgnv 


.K.  a '.... 

A.  H 

Nonr 


A.  n 

M.  s 

f 1 . s . 

hUi  , Fiik 
A.  

NtiHf  , 


¥ 

10 

11 

12 

II 

14 

II 

II 


A.  B.,.. 

H.  8 

Fh.  B... 

do... 


Ph.  B.  .. 
V.  M.  1). 
Ph.  B * -. 
B.8 , 

A B 


. obCtUOKl 


Untoln  rnivfrrity,  

Shaw  Umvf/sity 

rohimhfA  Unfvrndly;  cxicfvfpnml- 
Udiwuiv  of  Cliunco. 

JohriMm  C.  iimilh  Cnitrerally^ 

tihu)  8Uiu»  Coivornty 

l4*tAis  Institute  ol  Aiu  nod  8cirnm. 


AdTAoo^d  decrees  or  crediuie  vtifC 


tlhrrlln  CoIIpc® 

Wurkiog  towHrd  UrciDe  at  Ifowi^tl 
Univt^ly;  ^letrsat  Miner  Nor- 
mill  School,  VCnahjiictoD.  D.  C. 
Jnlin.'oivC\  Binllh  tniveroty^..,.., 
rnivenbly  of  Clifrogo. i..**—, 

iiilJIs  Teitchers^^lleferM  d' ! 

2 yoATs  al  WilbNfon* 

1 year  ui  UnJvaniiiy  oC  rhlt-aco^... 
Ilortfurd  School  of  ^bgiona...p[.., 

4Jhio  sum  UiUverilty 

.Vnivenrily  of  Cklmio.... 

ColumNA  Uni\nBrsiiy 

Fuk  Cl^TeriKy 


A.  M.,  Cofumbfi  Univeriily. 


Adr^noHl  vark,  Ohio  Suu  Unf- 
'vrhiy.  , 4 


WeiUm  Rejarra  Uni>'f«rily. 


UnJrentiy  of  ClUhaco, 


rolurobfa  Qnlfanfty. 

A.  M.,  Ohio  8uik  UnjTenliy.' 
t'oluioUa  UniTenfiy. 

A.  M.,  ColuinUa  U^venHy. 


>*&»• 
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Of  ths  16  teftchere  listodi  12  hold  first  dogrep^from  wsU-recognizsd 
institutions.  The  four  teachof^.not  holding  degrees  have  been  atud- 
enU  in  colleges  and  teacher-training  institutions.  Only  three  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  an  advanced  degree.  Two  of  these  were 
obtained  from  Columbia  University*  and  one  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Five  teachers  have  gamed  graduate  credits  in  such  institu-  i 
tions  as  Columbia  University,  Western  Reserve  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  Ohio  State  University.  'Notwithstanding  the. 
excellent  basic  training  of  the  faculty,  a relatively  small  proportion 
. hold  advanced  degrees  as  compared  with  other  institutions,  although 
this  condition  will  doubtless  be  remedied  if  those  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  graduate  studies  complete  their  work. 

• The  faculty  is  almost  a complete  new  organization,  10  of  its  16 
menibora  having  joined  the  staff  within  the  past  two  years.  The 
service  record  of  the  different  teachers  in  the  institution  is  as  follows: 
Seven  (eachers  have  served  1 year;  three  2 years,  three  3 years,  one 
5 years,  and  two  2 years.  Thus  only  two  members  of  the  entire  staff 
have  been  in  service  at  the  college  more  than  eight  years.  ' 

The  annual  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff  vary  from  a minimuin  of 
" 11,200  to  a maximum  of  12,400.  Three  teachers  receive  11,200,  two 
of  whom  are  workmg  for  their  first  degrees,  one  11,320,  one  $1,440, 
three  11,500,  one  $1,600,  four  $1,800,  two  $2,000,  and  one  $2,40o! 
These  figures  include  perquisites.  The  salary  of  the  presideit  is 
$3,0{fo,  plus  a perquisite  valued  at  $500.  An  examination  of  the 
foregomg  salary  schedule  shows  that  it  conforms  with  the  gene^l 
pradtico  of  the  State  in  paying  its  normal-school  teachers.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  such  a largo  proportion  of  the  staff  have  only  first 
degrees,  it  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  the  present  compensation 
is  liberd.  On  the  other  hand,  aa-  these  teachers  are  giving  their 
spare  time  to  graduate  work,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  com- 
pensation is  sufficient  to  meet  the  added  expense  of  this  extra  training. 

The  teaching  loads  with  regard 'to  student  clock-hours  is  fairly  well 
distributed.  Of 'the  16  teachers,  1 has  a load  of  less  than  100  hours 
per  week,  6 fioflj  101  to  200  hours,  6 from  201  to  300  hours,  3 from 
30^^  400  hours,  and  2 from  401  to  500  hours.  The  teachers  with  , 

, loaol  exceeding  400  hours  per  week  are  the  professor  of  English  and  ' 
the  instructor  in  art.  Their  schodules’should  be  altered. 

Two  teachers  had  loads  of  7 hours>per  week  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion, 3 of  9 hours,  1 of  12  hours,  3 of  14  hours,  3 of  15  hours,  1 of  16 
hours,  1 of  17  hours,  »I  of  2k  hours,  and  1 of  22  hours.  Members  of 
I . the  faculty  teaching  in  excess  of  17  hours  per  week  were  the  instnic- 
I tor  of  home  economics  and  the  professor  of  science,  and  although 
much  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  laboratoiy  work,  an  immediate 
necessity  exists  for  materially  reducing  tfioir  teaching  assignments,  if 
efficiency  is  to  be  maiptained  ’ in  instruction  in  these  two  subjecta. 
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Classes  in  the  college  are  classified,  as  to  size  as  follows;  4 contain 
fewer  than  5 student®,  5 between  10  and  20  students,  4 between  21  and 
30  students,  and  3 between  3p  and  40  students.  It  is  evident^ from 
these  figures  t^at  considerable  care  has  been  given  the  arrangement 
of  the  closes  at  the  institution  jnd  that  reasonable  standards  hav6 
be^  maintained  in  this  respect./ 

• . EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  college  is.  provided  with  the  beginnings  of  a good  college 
library.  It  is  housed  in  a large  room,  although  the  space  is  not  suffi- 
cient*lo  meet  the  demands  for  reading  room  space  and  for  the  new 
books  that  are  essential  to  its  growth.  There  are  2,150  volumes,  which 
are  catalogued  ssccording  to  the  dDewey  decimal  system.  The  cards 
of  the  Library  o^^ongress  are  used.  ^ 

The  expenditures  for  the  library  for  the  past  four  years  are  shown 
herewith : 

Table  47. — Library  expendUurti 


It«mi . 

19M-3S 

'1996>26 

Booka. 

ti,4ea30 
lOS.  17 
. 88.30 

laso 

18a  36 
128.86 
1183 

1783.02 

loaoo 

0l29 

43.00 

i,6oaoo 

1869.00 

18a  00 
m8& 

18.30 

i.Boaoo 

Magsilnai A _ 

Supplies.  

BludloK^ 

Total...* 

1,03&33 

22164 

Xa».u 

168a  06 

The  librarian  is  partly  trained  and  has  completed  two  years  of 
work  toward  the  bachejor  of  arts  degree  at  Wilberforce  Univereity 
and  has  been  a student  at  University  of  Chicago  /or  one  year.  The 
library  is  open  to  the  §tudents  between  8.30  a.  m.  and  5.30  p.  m.  and 
between  7.30  p.  m.  and  9.30  p.  m. 

The  library  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  modem  works  on 
Question  and  related  subjects.  • Its  immediate  need  is  for  reference 
works  and  for  college  texts  m the  major  fields  outside  of  education. 

LABORATORIES 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  th^  college  is  not  specializing  in  the  train* 
mg  of  high*school  teachers,  the  scientific  eejuipment  is  not  as  complete 
as  would  be  other^e  required.  However,  the  laboratories  are  well 
located,  ample  in  size,  and  equipped  with  modem  desks  and  apparatus. 
The^expenditures  for  laboratory  purpiAes  during  the  past  five  vears 
are  given  in  Table  48.  ® j 


i 
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Tadlb  48. — BxpendUwtt  for  equipment  and  tuppliet 


7 


EipeDdltUTM 

In 

biology 

Id 

ebeznistry 

Id 

pbytlos 

For  penniiT)ej)t  equIpniMit: » 

1W2 

V 

Ml  00 
300  00 
600.00 
300  00 

200.00 
287.00 
150  00 
2.300.00 

(33.03 

17L0A 

448.17 

isaso 

14a  48 
30a53 
85.26 

i.Toaoo 



1925-27..  .......  : 

Formipplfes;  * 

1924-25 : 

I02V25 

ii.ooaoo 
^ loaoo 

■nn  AA 

1925- 77.. 

^otal  osUmiitad  promni  valua  of  OQuionient  . 

IIJUlOU 

75.00 

S7A00 

• 

It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  more  equipment  should  he 
provided  for  the  biol^cal  courses  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  addi- 
tional equipment  he  a^ed. 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  college  promotes  stud^t  organizations  for  carrying  on  various 
..types  of  recreational  and  athletic  activities.  It  does  not,  however, 
participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  all  such  activities  being  intra- 
mural. The  administration  of  these  activities  is  vfesteil^  in  a com- 
^ttee  of  8,  3 of  whom  are  from  the  faculty,  and  5 from  the  student 
body.  Thdse  are  appointed  by  the  president.  The  college  has  no. 
fraternal  organizations.  The  students  maintain  a dramatic  club 

md  publish  a school  paper  under  advisory  control  of  members  of  the 
faulty. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

The  college  within  the  period  of  its  relatively  shoH  existence  has 
been  instrirmental  in  training  teachers  who  have  gone' out  and  raised 
the  standards  of  education  in  the  communities,  of  'North  Carolina 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  South.  Through  the  head  of  the  college 
much  has  been  done  to  stimulate  t]^e  interest  of  the  State  in  a-hiodern 
program  of  education  for  negroes  and  in  the  improvement  of  racial 
understanding.  , 

It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee  that  Winston- 
Salem  Teachers  College  is  worthy  of  the  most  hearty  support  bv  the 
State  and  by  the  public. 


• ■ CONCLUSIONS 

* 

It  is  the  survey  committee’s  opinion  that  the  raising  of  the  institu- 
tion to  senior  collie  rank  is  fully  justified.  However,  in  order  to 

attain  highest  efficiency  as  a four-year  teachers  college  the  committee 
recommends: 
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That  the  college  strengthen  its  teaching  personnel  by  employing, 
as  far  as  possible  in  .the  futhre,  only  those  who  have  the  master’n 
degree  or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  proved  ability  to  teach. 

That  every,  encouragement  be  given  to  those  on  the  teaching  staff 
who  are  engaged  in  graduate  study  to  complete  this  work. 

That  the  library  be  enlarged  and  additions  be  made  on  the  baas 
of  departmental  nee^s,  including  the  necessary  general  reference 
works  and  that  a more  complete  list  of  educational  and  scientific 
magazines  be  obtained. 

That  all  scientific  laboratories  be  improved  in  equipment  and  sup- 
plies to  conform  to  senior  college  standards. 

That  in  view  of  the  lack  of^ontrol  of  the  institution  over  the  teaob> 
ers*in  the  public  schools  now  utilized  for  practice  teaching,  the 
institution  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  its  own 
practice  school  upon  the  campus. 

That  steps  be  taken  to  reduce  the  student  clock-hour  loads  and 
hours  per  week  of  teaching  of  the  professor  of  science  and  the  instruc- 
tor in  home  economics.  ' 

¥ 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Elitahelh  City,  N,  C. 


The  North  Carolina  State  Colored  Normal  School  was  established 
in  1891  by  the  State  board  of  education  under  authority  of  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  which  empowers  this 
board  to  organize  negro  normal  schools  whenever  they  are  deemed 
necessary.  The  institution  is  l^ated  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State  and  is  the  principal  colored  teacher-training  ^hool  for  the 
entire  east^n  section  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  largely  agricultural 
in  character  and  is  made  up  of  a large  negro  population. 

A board  of  seven  trustees  governs  the  institution,  each  serving  for 
a term  of  tax  years.  Every  two  years  two  new  members  are  selected, 
with  the  itesult  that  it  is  possible  to  create  an  entire  new  board  within 
a period  of  rix  years.  The  appointive  power  of  the  trustees  is  vested 
in  the  State  board  of  education,  which  also  controls  the  academic 
program  of  the  institution.  The  board  meets  annually  ^nd  holds 
other  meetings  when  necessary.  It  has  an  execuUve  committee 
composed  of  three  members  authorized  to  deal  with  special  problems 
arising  from  time  to  time  and  also  a buildibg  committee  of  threei 
All  the  members  are  white,  four  being  residents  of  Elizabeth  City. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Colored  Normal  School,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  organized  into  two-year  teacher-training  diviaiona  of 
collegiate  grade,  a preparatory  and  an  elementaiy  .school.  The 
high  school  consists  of  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  grade  and  aervee 
as  a. feeder  to  the  normal  sohooli  while  the  elementaiy  department 
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inclu^dea  the  seven  priinaiy  grades  and  is  utilized  for  practice 
teaching  Md  obs^ation.  The  institution  operates  throughout  the 
, yei^,  with  faU,  winter,  spring,  and  summer  quarters.  Work  of  both 
• coUegiate  and  second^  levels  is  done  in  the  summer  session.  An 
Mtension  department  is  also  conducted,  classes  attended  by  teachers 
ha^ng  been  orgamzed  in  eight  counties  for  the  benefit  of  teachdrs 
esinng  to  raise  the  credit  of  their  Stata  teachers’  certificates.  Both 
the  high  Mhool  and  the  normal  department  have  been  accredited 
by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education.  The 
u^ia  State  Department  of  Education  has  recognized  the  teacher- 
training work  as  standard,  and  the  Tc.vas  Department  of  Education 
has  similarly  rated  the  insUtution.  . 

In  1926-27  the  school  enrolled  48  normal  students,  228  jbeparatorv 
students,  and  81  elementary  pupUs,  the  total  being 357.  Ite  student 
body  included  representaUves  of  36  counties  of  North  Carolina  and  of 

f V—  students  were  registered  from 

the  State  of  Virginia.  TheansUtution  is  coeducational, 

I 

ADMINISTRATION 

u «nd  in  charge  of  the  adminis- 

tration of  the  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  trustee.^. 

Through  the  director  of  negro  education,  th'e  State  department  of 
educauon  maintains  close  supervision  over  the  institution,  frequent 

bspecuqns  being  made.  Control  of  its  finances  is  also  exercised  ' 
through  the  State  budget. 

.J''1  North  Carolina  State  Normal  School  ia  supported  almost 
"nible  49^^  student  fees  and  State  appropriations,  as  indicated  by 

I^LE  ^0. — Income 


flouieei  J02^a5 

ms-34 

1004-35 

1025-30 

1036-37 

I 

IM.000.00 

600.00 

0,863.90 

ll.OW.M 

ta<kl00  00 
ooaoo 
A006.Z5 
loi.  30 

tSAOOOOD 
600  00 
14,110  34 
38,410  71 

838,000.00 
600  00 
^OOI..^ 

30.006.73 

Student  fMS TTiBrimmi ^ } IL  VIA.  ■’/I 

OniBi  iocoOM  rrom  mlm  and  aoiTloAt^^..  j jiq  qj 

T*oCa1  I ..  .. 

01,007.80 

7IK800.M 

01, 18006 

70^471, 31 

amounted  to’ 

$79,4,71.31.  Of  this  total,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  contributed 
i8  per  cent;  revenues  from  student  fees  brought  17.5  'per  cent* 
sJ«  and  services  represmted  33.9  per  cent;  and  O.S.per  cent  came 
tom  appropnationa  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  A progressive 
tocresM  has  been  i^rded  in  the  institution’s  income  during  the 

$M52SM  f'?'?  >>“  I**®  “ -•'’•nee  of 

? the  total  annual  revenues.  State  appropriations  fir 

this  period  have  been  raised  by  6.6  per  cent,  inoome  tom  sales  and 
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services  has  gamed  by  88.4  per  cent,  while  student  fees  have  increased 
151.2  per  cent.  • • ^ 

- The  large  gain  from  student  fees  is  due  ip  the  rather  wide  variety 
of  charges  assessed  against  students  attending  the  institution. 
Although  no  tuition  is  charged  students  who  pledge  themselves  to 
become  teachers  in  the  State's  public  schools,  those  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  teach  must  pay  $18  tuition  per  year.  Other  charges  include 
'^$3  entrance  fee  every  quarter,  $15  per  year  for  fuel,  $9  for  lights, 
$4  athletic  fee  for  boys  iiid  $2  for  girls,  and  laboratory  fees  varying 
from  $2.  up  to  $4.  Each  pupil  in  the  elementary  practice  school  is 
required  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $2  and  from  $1.50- to  $2  per  month 
’tuition.  Room  rent  in  the  school  is  lo||^  being  $1.50  per  quarter, 
while  the  cost  of  board  is  $14  per  month. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  school  are  under  the  jurisdiction 'of  the 
principal,  who  is  assisted  by  a business  manager,  bookkeeper,  and 
assistant.  The  accounts  ere  kept  in  accordance  with  an  aceormting 
system  authorized  by  law,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
auditor  and  id  use  in  all  State  institutions  of  North  Caroling.  They 
were  found  in  excellent  shape.  With  regard  to  the  business  office, 
the  survey  committee  found  it  well  equipped  but  poorly  located^  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  principal  recitation  building.  With  students  > 
entering  and  departing  almost  continually,  there  is  a great  amount 
of  noise  and  confusion,  interrupting  and  interfering  with  the  work. 
Accounts  of  the  institution  are  audited  annually  by  the  State  auditor. 

An  unsatisfactory  arrangement  exists  for  the  handling  of  aludept 
accounting,  The  Responsibility  for  this  work  has  been  placed  on 
the  dean,  who  is  burdened  with  other  academic  duties  and  can  not 
devote  full  time  to  the  task.  Student  records  are  maintained  in  the 
rear  of  a recitation  room,  and*  while  filing  cases  are  available  the 
checking  is  donp  on  several  temporary  tables.  The  result  is  that 
on  most  occasions  these  tables  are  covered  with  sundry  students’ 
records,  and  a lack  of  orderly  procedure  exists,  Although  the  survey 
committee  foimd  the  records  in  first-rate  shape,  much  time  was  con- 
^aumed  in  an  effort  to  check  the  transcripts  and  high-school  certificates 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  1925-27.  ^ 


, PHYSICAL  PLANT 


Title  to  the  physical  plant  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Colored 
Normal  School,  including  land,  buildings,  and  other  propei^ee,  is 
held  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  property  owned  by  the  institution  consist  of  41 3^  acres  of  land 
and  about  zO  builduigs.  The  land  is  valued  at  $11,102  on  an  ap- 
praisal made  by  a representative  of  the  State  auditor’s  office.  Thirty- 
five  of  the  41 H acres  are  used  as  a campus,  while  the  remainder  is 
included  in  a farm.  Total  value'of  the  biffidinga,  also  on, a State; 
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auditor’s  appraisal,  is  estimated  at  1414,076,  and  tbaC  of  the  equip- 
^nt  at  $37,150,  making  the  total  valuation  o?  tho  entire  property  ! 

Most  of  the  buildings  on  the  campus  are  of  modern  construction, 
^though  only  one  is  hreproof . This  is  the  administration  building  a 
1^  two-story  structure  erected  in  1922,  in  yrhich  tho  greater  part 
of  the  academic  work  is  done.  The  president’s  office  and  thl  business 
offices  are  located  in  this  structure  as  weU  as  the  library,  li  recitation 
^ms,  and  3 laboratories.  It  is  valued  at  1 130,000.  Another  build- 
mg  used  for  a^demio  purposes  is  the  model  school,  a one-story 
structi^  containing  four  recitation  rooms  and  valued  at  $10,300. 
There  is  also  a laboratory  located  in  the  laundry,  which  is  one  stor^  in 
height  and  was  constructed  in  1922, 

The  remainder  of  the  buildings  consist  of  teachers’  quarters,  a 
refectory,  and  farm  buildings.  There  are  tw6  dormitories  for  women 
one  three  stories  high  and  the  other  two  stories.  Both  were  con- 
structed in  1912,  are  valued  at  $108,000,  and  contain  71’  rooms.  The 
men’s  do^toiy  is  a large  three-story  structure  completed  in  1922, 
with  32  rooms.  -All  three  of  these  buildings  are  lacking  in  fire  escapes* 

The  refectory  is  a rather  large  building  containing  dining  Imll,  kitchen 
and  storage  rooms,  and  is  valued  at  $40,000.  Other  buildings  on  the  ^ 
cainpus  include  the  principal’s  cottage,  two  teachers’  cottages,  a 
janitor’s  apartment,  an  industrial  building,  a barn,  three  pump 
houses,  and  four  poultry  houses.  Both  buildings  and  contents  are 
insured,  the  S^te  paying  the  insurance  policies. 

'The  campus  preseiits  an  attractive  appearance  and  is  being  boau- 
tifira.  Both  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  under  the  care  of  an 
engineer,  who  has  a force  of  about  20  students  working  under  him. 
Janitor  work  is  done  entirely  by  student  labor  and  all  the  buildings  - 
wore  well  taken  care  of,  Tho  institutiorr  pays  tho  students  in  cash 
for  all  the  work  they  perform  for  the  school. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

In  the  joint  operation  of  a collegiate  division  and^a^condary  school 
on  the  same  campus,  the  institution  has  only  partially  segregated 
them.  The  same  bmldings  are  used  for  both  departments  and  the 
finances  are  kept  in  the  same  accounts.  A faculty,  separate  and 
, toinot,  has  been  organized,  however,  for  the  normal  department, 
and  high-school  students  do  not  attend  the  same  lecture,  recitationl 
andiaboratoiy  groups  as  college  students.- 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  * " ' 

In  the  piwentation  of  the  academio  program,  the  work  of  tho  entire 
^ noimal  division,  the  most  important  division  of  the  school,  has  been 
! omitted  from  the  insritution’s  catalogue  with  the  exception  of  a brief 
fouj^page  outline  of  the  two  curricula  offered.  There  is  no  description 
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of  the  courses  for  the  bene6t  of  the  prospective  student,  no  classifica* 
tion  of  the  curriculum  into  departments,  nor  any  other  information 
' concerning  the  character  of  study  in  this  division.  Muih  of  the 
space  in  the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  the  s^ondary  school.  / 

The  curricula  above  high-school  level  offered  in  the  normal  school 
include  two  2-year  courses,  one  leading  to  a diploma  and  a State 
primary  B teacher’s  certificate,  and  the  other  leading  to  a diploma 
and  a State  grammar  grade  B certificate. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  normal  division  is  based  on  the  completion  of  at 
least  15  units  of  secondary  work  in  an  approved  high  school  or  its 
equivalent. 

The  24  freshmen  entering  the  department  in  1920^-27  all  presented 
satisfactory  credentials.  Eighteen  were  graduates  of  the  institution’s 
. own  preparatory  school,  which  has  been  accredited  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Dej>&^tment  of  Education,  while  three  came-  from 
outside  high  schools  on  transcripts  of  their  records.  The  other  three 
freshmen  w6re  also  admitted  by  certificates,  but  they  could  not  be 
found  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee.  No  oondi- 
■ tioned  or  special  students  are  accepted  by  the  institution. 


Graduation  requirements 

Graduation  requirements  in  the  two  courses  offered  in  the  normal 
division  are  as  follows: 


Two-year  primary  grande 
opurae_. .......... 

Two-year  grammar  grade 
course.. ... 


11 

of 


111  carter  hours  (74  semester  hours) 

lOO  quarter  hours  (72.6  semester  hours) 
of  credit. 


The  entire  program  of  work  in  both  of  the  courses  is  prescribed. 
Th  the  primary  grade  course,  31  quarter  hours  of  credit  are  required  in 
education,  21  in  English,  15  iu  histoiy,  3 in  psychology,  3 in  citizen- 
ship, 14  in  science,  9 in  drawing  and  handwork,  6^  in  physical 
education  a'hd  games,  6 in  publio-school  music,  and  one-half  in  writing. 
In  the  grammar  grade  course  the  required  subj^ts  include  41  quarter 
hours  of  credit  in  education,  23  in  English,  12  in  history,  11  in  science, 
6 in  drawing,  4 in  physical  education,  6 in  public-school  music,  .3  in 
psychology,  3 in  citizenship,  and  1 in  penmanship.  * 

. . ENROLLMENT 

While  the  enrollment  of  collegiate  students  has  grown  slightly 
during  the  past  five  years,  the  attendance  of  noncollegiate  ^udents 
has  shown  a heavy  loss.  In  Table  SO  is  given  the  enrollmeot  of 
students  in  the  normal  divisioD  for  this  period.  • 
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As  disclosed  by  the  figures  presented  in  Table  50,  the  number  of 
students  repstered  in  the  normal  division  has  increased  by  onl/seven 
between  1022-23  and  1926-27.  Mortality^  however,  between  the 
classes  has  been  very  small.  The  first-year  class  of  1922-23  showed  a 
loss  of  35  per  cent  upon  becoming  the  second^year  class  of  1923—24. 
In  the  case  of  the  first-year  classes  of  1923-24,  1924-25,  and  1925-26, 
\he  student  loss  was  even  less,  the  rates  of  mortality  being  15,  6.6, 
and  9 per  cent,  respectively. 

Noncollegiste  enrollment  of  the  institution  for  the  past  five  years 
included  555  sudents  in  1922-23,  509  irt  1924-25,  472  in  1925-26, 
and  309  in  1926—27.  Thus  there  were  246  fewer  elementary  and 
high-school  students  enrolled  in  1926-2>  than  in  1922-23.  This 
represents  a loss  of  44.3  per  cent  in  noncoUegiate  enrollment  and  i4 
. due  to  the  establishrnent  of  negro  public  high  schools  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  and  the  policy  of  the  institution  of  concentrating  on  normal 
work. 

FACULTY 

The  teacher-training  faculty  of  the  North  Caroli^  State  Colored 
Normd  School  is  made  up  of  six  members,  only  one  of  whom  does 
any  high-school  work.  This  is  the  instructor  in  music. 

The  assistant  principal  is  the  head  of  the  academic  organization, 
which  is  small  in  size,  consisting  of  only  four  departments  of  instruc- 
Uon,  including  educatioD,  English,  science,  and  music.  Three  of  the 
teachers  are  in  the  department  of  education,  one  in  the  English 
department,  one  in  the  science  department,  and  one  in  the  music 
department. 

As  shown^by  these  figures,  there  are  no  departments  of  mathematics 
or  foreign  languages,  and  no  courses  in  thwe  subjects  are  offered  in 
Ae  teacher-training  curricula.  Both  were  being  taught,  however, 
in  the  preparatory  school.'  The  work  of  all  the  teachers  was  confined 
to  the  departments  of  instruction  to  which  they  had  been  assigned 
with  the  exception  of  the  instructor  in  English,  who  was  also  teaching 
^ psychology.  , ^ . 

AH  members  of  the  faculty  with  one  exception  have  obtained  first 
degrees.  Although  none  has  yet  secured  a master’s  degree,  five  are 
pursuing  studies  leading  to  it. 
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Of  the^Bve  undergraduate  degrees  held  by  the  staff,  four  were 
obtained^frein  negro  institutions  and  the  fifth  from  leading  northern 
universitiee.  One  of  the  instructors  has  two  undei^graduate  degrees, 
the  first  being  secured  from  a negro  college  and  the  second  from  a 
northern  insti taction.  Graduate  work  of  the  five  teachers  is  being' 
done  in  Columbia  and  Chicago  Universities  and  the  Hampton  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute. 

The  faculty  conasts  largely  of  new  teachere.  Of  the  6 member*, 

2 have  served  for  1 year,  1 for  3 years,  1 for  6 years,  1 for  8 years,  and 
I for  9 years.  The  older  members  of  the  staff,  who  have  served  from 
8 to  9 years  at  the  institution,  are  instructors  in  education  and  science. 

The  faculty  of  the  institution  is  fairly  well  paid.  The  assistant 
principal,  who  heads  the  academic  department,  receives  S2,400 
annually,  plus  a perquisite  valued’  at  $300.  Stipends  of  the  other 
members  of  the  staff  range  from  $900  to  $2,000,  the  average  being 
$1,485.  , 

An  examination  into  the  teaching  schedules  of  the  faculty  shows 
that  four  of  the  instructors  are  overburdened  with  work,  having 
student  clock-hour  loads  in  excess  of  the  normal.  The  loads  of  the 
staff  are  as  follows:  1 teacher  with  282  student  clock  hours,  1 with  380  ‘ 
hours,  1 with  662  hours,  1 with  771  hours,  1 with  864  hours,  and  1 
with  1,176  hours.  The  instructors  with  loads  ranging  from  771  tp 
1,176  student  dock  hours  teach  in  the  department  of  education  and, 
while  the  greater  proportion  of  their  classrooih  duties  consisted  of 
practice  and  cntic  teaching,  it  is  questionable  whether  efficiency 
can  be  realized  under  such  a burden  of  woric.  Similarly  the  load  of 
the  instructor  in'  EngUsh  amounted  to  662  student  clock  hours,  an 
excesaive^figure,  and  that  of  the  other  instructor  in  education  was  864 
student  clock  hours,  the  latter  including  extension  courses.  Thus 
only  two  of  the  six  members  of  the  faculty  were  teaching  less  than  • 
380  student  clock  hours.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee' 
that  the  work  of  the  teaching  staff  should  bo  immediately  reor- 
g^zed,  with-  a view  of  readjusting  the  loads  of  ite  members  if  the 
highest  academic  standards  are  to  be  attained  at  the  institution. 
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A Mmilar  situation  exists  with  Eegard  to  the  hours  $cr  week  of 
teaching.  According  to  the  .schedules,  1 teacher  gives  classroom  ' 
instruction  for  Gliours,  1 for  12  hours,  1 for  46  hours*  1 for  22  hours,  1 
for  25  hours,  and  1 for  27  hours.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  three  ^ 
of  the  instructofs  have  teaching  assignments  of  from  22  to  27  hours 
per  Week,  a considerable  number  above  the  standard  of  15  boprs  per 
week.  An  extenua^g  circumstence  is  that  the  work  of  two  of  these 
teachers  consists  principally  of'critic  and  practice  teaching,  but  even 
thislype  of  teaching  reguirea  much  individual  instruction  and  can 
not  be  conducted  efficiently  under  the  pressure  of  long  hours  of  labor 
' without  intervals  of  irspite.  : 

The  normal  classes  in  the  school  are  generally  large  in  sixe.  Qf  the 
23  organised  in  1926-27,  4 contained  from  10  to  20  students,  6 from 
21  to  30  ^students,  5 from  31  to  40  students,  and  8 from  41  to  50 
students.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  classes  are^excesaive  in  sire,  there  being  13  with  more  than  30 
students.  Subjects  taught  in  these  larger  classes  included  biology, 
psychology,  English,  and  ^ucation,  or  practically  all  the  subiocts 
taught  in  the  teacher-training  division.  It  appears  that  theseclasses 
^should  bo  divided  into  sections,  and  the  schedules  of  the  teachers 
rearranged  accordingly. 

m 

' EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  libp6y  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Colored  Normal  School 
contains  1,878  volumes.  It  is  located  in  a well-lighted  room  and  haer 
• first-rate  equipment.  A good  start  has  been  made  toward  the 
accumulation  of  books  necessary  for  the  educational  courses  conducted 
in  the  normal  division.  Although  few  annual  expenditures  have  been 
. made  for  new  works  during  the  past  five  years,  the  sum  of  |2,600  has 
r^ntly  be^  set  aaide  for  the  purchase  of  additional  books  of  a'coUe-. 
giato  grade.  Annual 'expenditures  for  library  purposes  by  the  iqsti^  - 
tution  over  this  period  include  SI, 710  in  1922-23,  $765  in  1923-24 
$765  in  1924-25, 1900  in  1925-26,  and  $1,026  in  1926-27.  Of  thes^ 
disbursements  on  the  library,  $575  was  expendedi  in  1922-23  and  $37 
in  1926-27  for  Books;  the  remainder  representing  salaries  and  supplies. 

The  library  is  in  charge  of  » librarian  who  devotes  full  time  to  the 
work. 

The  institution  is  lacking  in  scientific  far ilities  of  a collegiate  grade, 
moat  of  the  equipment  in  the  laboratories  being  of  s<  oondaiy  standard. 
Good  quarters,  however,  are  provided  for  the  laboratories,  but 
^insufficient  moriey  ip  being  expended  for  apparatus  and  supplies. 
"The  normal  division  is  particularly  in  need  of  a modem,  up-to-date 
biological  laboratory  fully  equipped  to  do  at  least  one  year’s  work 
above  a high-school  level  « • 
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jfew  expenditures  have  been  made  for  either  scientific  equipment 
or^pplies  in  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  records  of  the  school. 
Tho^Iy  equipment  pdrchasod  during  this  period  was  in  1022-23, 
when  11,000  was  expended  in  biology,  $1,538.34  in  chemistry,  and 
$1 ,000  in  physics.  For  supplies,  only  a single  disbursement  was  made,  ^ 
which  comprised  $180  for  chemistry  in  1026-27.  The  total  estimated 
present  value  of  all  the  scientific  equipment  and  supplies  owned  by 
the  institution  amounts  to  $4,718. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Athletic  activities  in  the  school  are  administered  by  a board  of 
control  consisting  of  four  members  of  the  faculty  and  three  studento, ' 
the  latter  being  elected  by  the  students'  athletic  association,  which 
ha.s  a faculty  adviser.  The  institution  is  not  a member  of  any  inter> 
collegiate  athletic  conference  or  other  similar  body.  Other  extra- 
curricular  activities  include  a lyceum  and  a professional  club. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As  the  only  teacher-training  institute  for  the  negro  race  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  State,  the  North  Carolina  State  Colored  Normal  . ‘ 
School  is  strategically  located.  An  excelient  and  worthy  service  has 
been  rendered  .the  public  by  the  institution  both  in  the  teacher- 
training  and  secondary  fields.  . 

The  school  has  a first-class  physical  plant  and  is  well-supported  by 
the  State.  .It  flacking,  however,  in  educationaL  equipment,  par- 
tic  ularl.y  in  its  library  and  laboratories,  and  the  administration  and 
leadership,  is  lacking  in  vigor. 

During  the  past  five-year  period  the  high  school  has  declined  in 
enrollment  due  to  the  establishment  of  public  high  schools  for  negroes 
in  the  State,  but  the  normal  on  collegiate  division  has  not  shoom  a 
rx)rresponding  increase  in  attendance,  with  the  result  that  ite  total 
enrollment  is  less  than  it  was, five  years  ago.  In  this  conn^tion  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  report  the  committee  recommends: 

That  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  inform  in  the  fuUest  possible  manner 
the  constituency . of  the  institution  of  the  educational  advantages 
offered  by  the  school,  particularly  in  its  teacher-training  division. 

Thai  the  catal(^e  be  rewritten  with  a view  of  presenting  the 
academic  program  in  unabridged  form,  with  descriptions  of  all  the 
courses  of  study  given.  • » 

That  additional  facilities  be' provided  for  the  laboratories  and  that 
special  attention  be  given  to  the  development  of  a strong  biological 
laboratory. 

That  the  plans  of  tfie  institution  for  the  strengthening  of  the  library  > 
be  ci^ed  int9  effect  at  once  and  that  in  the  future  an  annual  appro-  I 
priation  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  new  works.  ^ . I 
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^ Th*t  the  standArda  of  the  traininf;  of  (he  ineinhers  of  the  faculty 
be  raised  and  that  the  t^nchers  ncAv  piirsuin^'^raduate  studies  1^ 
cocouraffed  to  continue  this  work. 

, That  the  tearhinp  schoiiiilea  he  revised  with  a viaw  of  reducing^  the 
h^avy  student  clock-hour  loads  of  four  of  the  instructors  and'^he  ion(( 
hours  per  week  of  (caching  imposed  upon  them. 

That  the  dean  be  reliVvod  from  handlinR  student  records  and  a full- 
time repstrar  be  employed,  rc-sponsihle  for  all  student  accounting 
. in  the  school. 

That  more  suitable  quarters  he  provided  for  the  business  offices, 
away  from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  rocita- 
tion  building. 

That  fire  escapes  be  provide<i  for  the  men’s  andj  women's  dormi- 
tories and  the  academic  hnilding.  i , , 

^ That  the  sizes  of  tho  classes  in  all  (ho  departments  of  instruction 
be  reduced. 

e $ m 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  FOR  NEGROES 

\ ^ 

r Durham,  N,  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Collego  for  Kejitroea  w'as  founded  in  1910.  ’ In 
1016  the  school  was  sold  and  reorganized  as  "Tho  National  Training 
School.*"  I’ntil  the  time  of  (he  )Vorld  War  the  institution  had  made 
definile  finanrial  and  educational  progress;  during  the  war  it  l>egan,lo 
run  behind  in  its  incoino.  Tho  board  of  trustees,  ther^eforo,  considered 
tho  possibilities  of  two  plans— turning  the  school  oyer  to  certain 
denomindtional  bnanis  thnt  were  interested  or  to  the  State  of  North 
Qarolina.  The  latter  plan  was  carric<l  out.  The  State  was  given  2H  ’ 
acres  of  land,  eight  buildings,  and  equipment  amounting  to  alamt 
1136,000,  with  the  condition  that  the  State  aliould  take  care  of  the 
accumulated  deficit  of  S4t)t000  and  other  obfigatioos  contracted  for 
land  purchase  In  1921  the  State  took  over  the  plant  and  gave  it 
(ho  name  of  Durham  State  NWmal  School.  Unfortunately,  fire 
destroyed  two  of, the  principal  buildings  in  1925.  Temporary  build- 
ings were  immediately  put  up  and  no  serious  loss  of  |ime  was  suffered. 

A inovement  had  been  stalled  some  time  previously' favoring  the 
mtablishment  of  a liberal  arts  college  with  the  special  purpose  o^giv- 
ing  not  only  a general  training  but  to  prepare  students  to  be  high- 
achool  teachers  and  principals.  In  1926  tho  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  ena'cted  a law  which  changed  the  Durham  State  Normal  * 
School  to  tho  North  Carolma  College  for  N^^ea. 

Tho  North  Carolina  College  for  Negro^  is  governed  by  a board  of 
trustees,  12  in  number,  9 of  whom  huve  already  been  appointed, 

! They  are  all  white.  The  governor  of  tho  State  appoin to  the  trustees  ^ 
tor  a period  of  four  yean.  Every  two  yeaia  the  tenna  of  one-third 
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.of  the  incinbcrs  of  the  board  expirr*.  The  board  meeta  every  three 
months,  these  meetings  beings conipul^ry.  The  exqcutiveToni^iittee 
- of  the  board  meets  monthly.  The  property  of  the  college  is  held  in 
the  name  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  rereive  an  annual  report  show- 
ing the  financial  progress  of  the  ihstitiilion. 

Under  the  new'  organization  the  insfi|/ition  limite  its  Activity  to 
that  of  a fou^year  liberal-arts  college  with  group  programs  that 
facilitate  specialization  in  cultural,  educational,  commercial,  and 
prein^ical  work.  The  enrollment  in  1926-27  was  215,  of  whom  56 
were  in  the  college 'and  15.5  in  extension  and  summer  courses.  In 
1927-28  the  college  enrollment  was  1 96 ; in  all  dtheir  department^  '256. 

After  mspection  by  the  State  authorities,  through  the  division  of 
certification,  the  firat  two  years’  work  oT  the  college  was  recognfzed 
to  the  extent  of  56  semester-hour  credits.  The  failure  to  receive  the 
recognition  for  the  full  two  3'ears'  work,  or  60  semester-hour  credits, 
was  due  to  certam  limitations  of  equipment  in  the  laboratofifc  and 
the  lack  of  books  in  the  library.  The  collt^ge  has  not  had  sufficient 
time  under  iu  new  organization  to  obtain  ratings  from  other  accredit- 
ing organizations  or  educational  inslitutiuiis.  *' 

ADMINISTRATION 


The  ^ministration  of  the  college'  is  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  president,  who  is  assisted  by  the  dean,  the  bursar,' the  regL<*trar, 
and  other  office  assistants.  The  income  of  tli3  college  for  the  paat 
two  yeira  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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The  main  sources  of  income  are  the  appropriations  from  the  State 
and  sli^ent  fees.  -The  total  income  of  the  college  has  decreased  con- 
siderably during  the  past  year  because  certain  high-fvtdiuol  and  nonnal- 
Bchool  clashes  were  dropped  in  1026-27,  the  loss  from  this  source 
alone  being  $6,236.  The  net  income  from  sales  and  services  shows 
unusual  losses,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  form  accounts  are  included 
under  those  of  the  boarding  department  . The  farin  has  been  unpro- 
ductive for  some  time.  Only  $2,000  baa  been  received  in  gifts  for 
current  expenses.  If  the  college  is  to  maintain  its  faculty,  library, 
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and  UboraloriM  on  the  plane  of  a standard  coUege,  the  annual  i« 
Th  substantially  increased. 

The  business  office  is  well  organized  and  equipped,  although  ioused 

theSutra!Id’i**““^^K”>.  ® monthly  report  to 

the  atate  auditor,  which  serves  as  a monthly  audit  All  hilfo 

v''“  rl'^°  ‘he  auditor’s  office  in  Ralekr 

In  BjJdRion  to^ese  reporte,  aiyuinunl  budget  of  expenses  is  submits 

^ ^e  we^t^“?i.  oar^fully  eLniaed  an“ 

control  of  the  State  insurance  commission,  which  determines  the 

paid  by  the  college. 

The  registration  of  the  students  is  conducted  in  an  uppnyid  man- 

>f»  the  cards  and  form-  n,i. . “pprovea  man- 


oer.  the  estda  and  fomts  for  tWs  pu'Zre''uin^  X 

o'  «cor<iB 


>o  lue  preparation  of  students’  records 
Md  reports  of  gr^es  by  the  teaehen.  These  are  complete  aXl 
Aja^tSi^  weU  utdized  by  the  dean  and  the  faculty  ^th^r^t 

PHYSICAL  PUNT 

^ I 

acres  of  land  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Durham 

“ ?iof  appraisal  made  by  7e 

State,  at  $154,000.  The  campus  is  well  located  and  has  an  abundonce 

tre^.  There  is  ample  space  for  the  athletic  ^eld  and 
other  lecreational  activities  of  the  student  body.  There*  are  nine 
buildmgs  on  the  coljef  e grounds.  * ' ^ 

The  Admimstrative  Building,  erected  in  1925  at  ^ cost.of  $26  000 
IS  the  mam  structure  on  the  campus,  in  which  are  located  the  adlnm- 
istrative  office,  9 recitation  rooms,  2 laboratories,  and  a liS^rv 
It  is  a frame  buildmg.  A men's  dormitory  valued  at  $15  000  and^a 

students.  Other  structures  on  the  campus  include  a frame  chanei 

at^O^  a teachers  home,  a barn,  and  stockhouse. 

■„r  K UA-  of  £be  supervisor- 

of  buil^gs  and  grounds,  who  is,  assisted  by  a group  of  sdTheTn 

students  and  two  hired  jenitom.'  The  matron  hw  eZroe  of  th? 

Z“e*“  Th^l^Z’?  “’'•^“’Poe‘0  weeWy  the  Ws  doimi- 

toriee  The  donmtones  are  cared  for  by  the  students.  The  men’s 

dormitonu  are  under  the  control  of  a disciplinarian. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  buUdinge  of  the  coBege  were 

Atructures,  the  survey  mmmittee  foind  the 
^ms  ud  the  equipment  m good  order.  The  grounds  can  be 
unproved  coneiderobly  when  the  plana  for  landscaping  are  accepted 

«nd  equipment  was  found.  ® u«uiuk  ^ 
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edVcational  program 

To  be  admitted  to  the  college,  students  must  be  graduates  of  an 
accredited  high  school  or  submit  to  an  examination  at  the  college. 
Graduates  of  high  schools  must  present  their  certificates  and  a tran- 
script of  their  records  as  students,  indicating  the  completion  of  at 
least  15  units  of  secondary-school  work.  The  requirements  for  en- 
trance by  subjects  are  as  follows:  English  4 units,  foreign  language 
2,  history  1,  mathematics  2,  and  science  1. 

According  to  the  registrar,  44  students  were  admitted  4o  the  college 
upon  certificate  and  transcript  from  accredited  high  schools,  and  3 
were  admitted  on  probation  from  nonaccredited  schools.  High- 
school  graduates  may  be  admitted  with  conditions  in  two  subjects, 
which  must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  college.  This 
liberal  allowance  of  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a number  of  high 
schools  of  the  State  do  not  teach  certain  subjects  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  college. 

The  college  admits  special  students,  four  having  entered  in  1926-27. 
Most  of  the^  are  high-school  graduates.  However,  a fejv  non- 
graduates who  have  gained  the  State  teachers’  certificate  for  ele- 
m^ntaiy  school  teachers,  class  B,  upon  examination,  are  admitted 
to  the  college  as  specials. 

CRAodATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  curricula  of  the  college  lead  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  science,  and  bachelor  of  science  in  education.  In  each 
case  1^0  semester-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation. 

For  the  bachelor  of  arte  degree,  the  student  must  meet  the  following 
subject  requirements:  18  credits  in  languages;  12  in  English;  12  in 
science;  6 in  mathematics;  6 in  either  histoiy,  philosophy,  sociology, 
economics,  or  political  science;  12  credits  in  psychology;  and  12  ill 
• education.  The  total  junount  prescribed  i&  78  credits.  In  addition 
the  student  must  obtain  24  credits  in  a major  subject  or  18  credits 
major  with  6 credits  selected  from  a closely  allied  field.  The  24 
credits  pres.uppose  12  credits  in  the  same  field  during  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Besides  the  required  work  in  physical  education, 
the  student  must  elect  18  credits. 

Graduation  requirments  in  the  curriculum  leading  to  thg  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  include  12  credits  in  languages;  24  ^in  sciencCf 
12  in  English;  12  in  mathematics;  6*in  histoiy;  6 cither  in  sociology, 
psychology,  ecohomics,  political  science,  philosophy,  or  physical 
education;  and  12  in  education.  The  total  prescribed  work  comprises 
84  credits.  In  addit^n  the  student  must  obtain  24  credits  in  a major 
subject  or  18  credits -major  with  6 credits  sefected  from  a closely 
alli^  field.  The  24  credits  presuppose  12  credits  in  the  same  field 
, during  freshman  and  sophomore  yoprs.  In  addition  the  studeat 
ipust  have  12  credits  in  free  electiyes.  » . 
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in  permitting  specialization 

k{JaZ  ^Vench;  history  and  science; 

l^!in?  r French;  science  and  mathematics;  education  for 

fctaiiuV  of  high-school  principals  and  supervisors.  The  curriculum 

S*crSlt^**^*^  students  requires  the  completion  of  60  semester  hours 

The  school  of  commerce  offers  three  2-year  curricula,  each  requiring 
60  semester  hours  for  graduation,  and  one  3-year  curriculum  requiring 
135  semester-hour  ci^its.  The  first  emphasizes  shorthand,  type- 
wn^ng,  or  accounting;  the  second  emphasizes  accountancy;  thd' 

work.  The  3-year  program  emphasizes  teacher 
traming  in  the  aforementioned  fields. 

secondaiy- education  are  offered 
to  teachers  m service.  Those  who  hold  a provisional  elementaiy 
certificate  or  higher  may  enroll  for  credit.  Those  who  hold  lower 

*8  meetings 

of  two  00-mmute  periods  each,  or  the  equivalent,  and  has  the  value  of 
three  semester-hour  credits. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  development  of  college  enrollments  for  the  past  two  years  is 
mdicated  as  follows;  j »»«»  » 

- ' Tablb  ^3.  EnroUment  in  college  of  liberal  arte 
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14 
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. 18 

xouie  oo  snows  mat  more  has  been  a heavy  loss  of  students  of  the 

J reaching  the  sophomore  class,  the 

per^tage  of  loss  bemg  66.6  per  cent.  However,  the  192fr-27 
freshman  class  lost  only  88.1  per  cent  of  its  membership  on  reaching 
the  sophomore  class  of  1927-28.  « 

the  growth  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  an 
mde*  It  would  appear  that  there  are  indications  of  an  increasinir 
interest  m the  type  of  work  offered  by  the  college  in  its  liberal  art- 
curncula  No  definite  information  is  available  regarding  tje  p"l 

cpmmeroial,  and^extenSon 
departfiienta  of  the  coUege  prior  to  1927-28.  The  enrollments  in 

in  ‘ «27-28  totaled  14  in.  the  premedical  course, 

80  in  the  commereial  course,  and  22  in  the  extension  department. 

. FACULTY 

®“  ‘*>e  college  faculty  of  the  institution, 
md  th^™  7“'  cpBcicto  of  10  departments  of  instruction, 

and  there  Is  one  teacher  assigned  to,  each  with  the  exception  of  the 
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department  of  oommei'ce,  which  has  four  instructors.  A list  of  the 
departments  included  English,  French,  Latin,  education  and  history, 
psychology  and  hiatoiy,  chemistry  and  zoology,  physics  and  chemis- 
try, mathematics,  music’,  and  commerce. 

The  training  of  the  faculty  of  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes 
is  shown  herewith : . 


Table  64. — TrainiiiQ  of  the  faculty 
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Indiana  University, 
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Lincoln  University. 
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Syracuse  University.*^ 

1 

do.  - . . 

. 10 

A.  B.... 

BumnMr  achool,  Columbia  Univarslty. 

11 

A.  B 

Bates  Colley 

12 

A.  B 

Lincoln  University  

A.  M.;  B.  T,  B.,  Lincoln  UnltanUy, 
Pa.;  D.  D. 

13 

Nona ... 

New  England  ConMrratory  of 
Music. 

• 

Ten  members  of  the  faculty  hold  first  degrees  from  institutions 
« that,  almost  witho^ut  exception,*  are  well  known.  Five  hold- these  ‘ 
degrees  from  colleges  exclusively  for  negroes  and  five  from  other  col- 
leges and  unive^ities.  The  other  three  members  of  the  staff  4^ave 
diplomas  indicating  completion  of  normal  school  and  musical  train- 
ing in  reputable  colleges.  Only  three  hold  master’s  degrees,  and  one 
has  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy.  Of  the  13,  6 have  not 
had  advanced  trmning, 

^ The  faculty  has  been  changed  considerably  since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  college  two*  years  ago.  Of  the  12  teachers,  exclusive  of 
the  direct<^  of  music,  6 have  been  in  service  at  the  institution  W 
« only  a yeaX  Five  others  have  served  only  two  years  and  one  for 
four  years.  /Salaries  paid  the  staff  are  as  follows:  One  teacher  receives 
$1,000,  0^11,260,  one  11,400,  three  $1,600;  one  $1,600,  one  $1,680, 
four  one  $1,920,  one  $2,100,  and  one  $2,400.  According  to 

these  figures,  six  members  of  the  staff  receive  $1,600  a year  or  less, 
the  minmum  sdary  being  $1>000.  Seven  receive  from  $1;600  w Ji 
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f 1,920,  and  two  riceive  more  than  $2,000,  the  maximum  being.12,400. 
The  president  is  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $4,000  a year. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee  there  is  little  justification 
^ for  the  low  salaries  paid  to  those  comprising  the  lower  third  of  the 
faculty  group  as  given  above.  ' ^ 

Distribution  of  the  work  in  the  college  to  the  fatuity  Rs  not 
received  proper  attention,  with  the  result  that  almost  one-half  of  the 
members  are  carrying  heavy  student  clock-hour  loads.  Teaching 
schedules  show  1 teacher  with  a load  of  less  tiian  100  student  clock 
hours,  1 between  101  and  200  hours,  1 between  204  and  300  hours, 

3 between  301  and  400  hours,  3 between  401  and  500  hours,  and  2 
between  701  and  800  hours.  Among  the  teachers  who  have  unusual 
^ens  of  classroom  instruction  is  the  dean  of  the  college  and  pro- 
^4fSibr  of  mathematics,  with  423  student  clock  hours;  the  professor 
of  chemistry  and  zoology,  with  427  hours;  the  professoM  accounting 
and  stenography,  with  471  hours;  the  professor  of  English,  with  710 
hours;  and  the  professor  of  business  English,  with' 736  hours. 

Similarly  the  hours  per  week  of  teaching  in  the  college  are  burden- 
some on  a number  of  the  teachers,  the  records  showing  one  te'achirg 
5 hours  per  week,  one  9 hours,,  one  12  houra,  three  16  hours,  one  18 
hours,  one  22  hours,  two  28  hours,  and  one  31  hdurs.  A study  of 
this  situation  reveals  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  staff  with  long 
houm  of  ci,assroom  duties  are  the  teachers  with  excessive  student 
clock-hour  loads.  In  this  connection,  the'survey  committee  is  of  tjie 
opinion  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  academic  admin- 
istration to  revise  the  teaching  schedule  and  reorganize  the  work  of 
these  teachers.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  attain  high 
quaUty  of  classroom  instruction  such  ms  meets  the  standards  set  ud 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  sizes  of  a number  of  the  classes  are  also  abnormal.  Of  the  40 
organized  in  the  college  in  1926-27,  9 contaiued  fewer  than  6 stu. 
dents,  12  from  5 to  10  students,  6 from  11  to  20  students,  6 from  21 
to  30  students,  8 from  31  to  40  students,  7 from  41  to  50  students  ‘ 
2 from  61  to  70  students,  and  1 with  87  students.  Thus  32  of  the 
classes  have  an  enrollment  of  30  students  or  less,  while  there  are  18  • 
with  more  than  30  students.  The  Urgest  is  one  in  physical  edbeatiOh. 
Excluding  classes  of  this  type,  the  data  given  above  show  at  least 
seven  or  eight  classes  excessive  in  size.  These  should  be  divided  into 
sections,  each  Umited  to  30  students  in  number, 

EDUCATIONAL  E(f6lPMENT 

’ The  college  has  a small  library  of  1,900  yolumes.  The  books  are 
select^  with  some  reference  to  departmental  needs,  but  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  suitable  books  for  students  of  college  grade.  Expendi- 
tures for  libr^  purposes  are  as  follows;  $100  for  books,  $25  for  ‘ 
magazines,  and  $600  in  salaries  in  192&-26;  $160  for  books,  $26  for  ’ 
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magazines^  and  $600  in  salaries  in  192Q-27;  and  S600  for  books,  $60 
for  magazines,  and41,40D  for  salaries  in  1927-28. 

A fulJ-time  librarian  is  employed,  a graduate  of  Fisk  University, 
who  has  had  some  library  training  at  Colun^bia  University.  The 
assistant  of  the  librarian  is  now  on  leave  studying  libraiy  methods 
at  Hampton  Institute. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  books,  the  president  has  recently  ordered  , 
800  new  volumes,  the  selection  having  been  made  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  American  Library  Association.  The  library  is 
housed  in  a room  adequate  in  size  for  tHe  number  of  books  now  in 
use,  but  entirely  inad^uate  as  to  reading-room  space. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  ini  the 'further  development  of 
the  college  consists  of  the  acquisition  m the  neat'  future  of  a well-  ' 
selected  list  of  b6oks  and  reference  /works  which  will  provide  a 
library  of  at  least  8,000  vownes. 


LABORATORIES  ' 

✓ 

A small  beginning  has  been  m^de  in  the  equipping  of  laboratories 
for  - the  teaching  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  From  the 
standpoint  of  college  worl^,  the- equipment  in  biology  and  pfaj|;8ic8  is 
lacking  in  many  details.  However,  the  chemical  laboratory  ,h^  a. 
sufficient  amount  of  apparatus  and  supplies  to  teach  first  and  second- 
year  college  courses  in  chemistry.  Under  the  present  circumslancee, 
the  doss  work  in  organic  chemistry  is  greatly  limited. 

The  amount  spent  foK  the  scientific  laboratories  of  the  coI|d^ 
during  the  past  three  yearsWe  given  herewith: 

’ Tasle  4. — Labof(Uo^f^p€ndUure$  “ ' 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  cdllege  encourages  a number  of  student  activities.  Th 
organizatipns  include  the  Lyceum,  the  Countee  CuUen*  Literary 
Society,  Le  Cercle  Franpais,  the  Home  Beautiful  Club,  the  Y,  M,  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Sunday  ^hool  l^eacher  Class^  ^d  several  musical 
organizations.  There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities  at  the  college. 

The  athletic  activities  of  the  college  are  under  faculty  supervision. 
There  is  an  athletic  association  wUcb  provide  tennis  courts  and 
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equipment  fop^the  students.  Intercollegiate  games  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  athletic  council,  which  consists  of  representatives 
of  the  faculty  alumni,  and  student  body.  The  college  is  a member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Athletic  Union.  ^ 

• ' SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

During  its  development  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  has 
trained  a substantial  group  df  leaders  who  have  gained  eminence  in 
vanous* walks  of  life. 

It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  the  college,  op  the  basis  of  its 
new  propam,  is  in  a position  to  be  of  g;reater  service  to  the  community 
than  It  been  m the  past.  In  carrying  out  this  program,  which  is 
limited  to  the  field  of  a four-year  college,  it  is  essential  that  quality  of 
instruction  be  emphasized.  In*  training  those  who  are  to  become 
Idaders,  it  is  essential  that  emphasis  bo  placed  on  a moderate  program 
of  studies  with  sufficient  time  for  self-directed  study. 

Furthermore,  ’the  faculty' should  not  be  I'oaded  to  such  an  exteuf 
• that  Its  members  can  not  have  time  to  give  a broader  and  deeper- 
preparation  for  classroom  activities.  A college  teacher  can  not 
inspire  study  and  thought  in  his  pupils  outside  of  the  class  if  he 
hmiself  has  not  the  time  or  the  disposition  to'  study  and*  to  master 
his  particular  field.  . - 

In  regard  to*  the  facta  developed  in  this  report  the  following  recom- . 
mend ationa are  made:  ' 

That  the  abaorinal  t-eaching  loads  of  ‘the  dean  of  the  college^  and 
o hers  be  reduced  and  that  classes  with  excessive^  enrollments  be 
divided  into  sections, 

That  the  administration  employ  additional  teachers  and  so  divide 
the  work  of  the  staff  that  each  one  may  devote  his  whole- time  to  one 
-field  or  department  of  study. 

That  st^s  be  taken  at  once  to  reorganize  the  three-year  curricula 
offered  m business  and  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  all  ' 
courses  distinctly  vocafional  in  characief  and  that  in  the  future  no 
.college  credits  be  given  for  this  type  of  work.  * * ’ . 

That,  in  pew  of  the  need  of  the  faculty  and  students  for  adequate 
hbraiy  facUities,  steps  be  taken  at  once  ter  brin|«l»tW^h4Le  librarv 
up  to  senior  college  standards.  ^ 

That  the  laboratories  for  the  teaching  of  biology  and*  physics  be 
equipped  for  re^ar  coUege  work,  and  that  additional  equipment  be 
made  available  for  teaching  organic  chemistry. 

That  apijUcants  for  admission  to  the  coUoge.  be  exan.med  more  - 
c&r6i  ully  to  &8C6rtiun  thoir  fitnoss  /op  collogo  work* 

That  all  new  buirdinga  bd  of  fireproof  construction 
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CoNTiifTa-*Wflberfom  UnlTeiilljr,  WObertorce.  Ohio;  Weti  Vlrfioli  CoUegtoto  liiimat% 

Instltatis  W.  Va. 


Development  of  negro  higher  lear^g  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  is  progressing  on  a substantial  scale.  Two  institiitiona  , 
Iqcated  in  these  States — WilberforceiJniversitj,  at  Wilberforce,  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia  Colle^ate  Institute,  at  Institute,  W.  Va.— are 
included  in  this  su^ey. 

The  negro  population  of  Ohio  is  24^,000,  and  the  enrollment  of'^ 

' negro  college  students  in  thS  institution  surveyed  in  this  State  totals 
540.  The  proportion  of  the  negro  population  receiving  college 
training  is  26  per  10,000  inhabitants.  ,A'  much  larger  number  of 
. negroes  are  actually  attending  college  in  Ohio  than  these  fi^es  show, 
however,  as  many  are  enrolled  in  insti};utions  of  higher  location  for 
both  races. 

West  Virginia  haiT  a negro  population  of  104,300,  of  whom  370 
are  receiving  college  trainifig  in  the  single  college  included  in  this 
survey.  , Using  these  figirres  as-  a basis,  the  ratio  of  negro  college 
etudente  to  population  is  36  for  eve/y  10,000  inhabitants.  There* 
w*e  two  other  negro  institutions  in  this  State  which  did  not  ifartici- 
pate'in  this  survey,  so  that  an  even  higher  percentage  is  probabM!^ 
A matter  of  special  significance  is  the  unusually  high  proportion 
of  West  Virginia's  negro  population  attending  preparatory  schools, 
from  which  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  draw  their  students. 
Negro  Ugh-schoot  students  in  tWs  State  total  2,324,  or  223  for  each 
10,000  inhabitants,  a figure  higher  than  in  any  other  State  included 
in  this  survey  with  the  exception  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Both  the  Ohio  and  West  Viiginia  State  Departments  of  Education 
. 'accr^it  negro  colleges  in  the  sante  manner  &s  white  institutions, 
State  teachers’  certificates  being  granted  to  their  graduates.  For 
the  biennium  of  1926-1927  the  State  of  Ohio  appropriated  1568,300 
for  negro  higher  education,  and  the  State  pf  West  Virginia 
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WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY  ‘ 

WilhcrfoTCC,  Ohio 


Wilberforce  University  was  founded  by  the  Methodist' Episcopal 
Conference  (white)  and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference' 
of  Ohio  in  1853.  . Three  years  later  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
a^  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Until  1863  the  institution  was  operated 
jointly  by  th^  two  oiwnizations,  but  in  this  year  tha  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Onllrence  purchased  the  entire  property  and  * 
assumed  complete  contaal  over  it.  At  the  same  time  Upion  Samu 
na^,  a theological  in^ution  conducted  by  this  conference  near 
Ck)lumbua,  was  discon rfnued  and  combined  with  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity. • . . • 

In.the  bepnning  the  educational  work  of  the  institution  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  secondary  instruction*  In  1865,  bow- 
ever,  the  Payne  Theologicd  Seminary  Was  organijJed  on  the  campus, v 
and  in  1867  e liberal  arts  college  was  inaugurated.  The-State  of 
Ohio  ui  1889  estabUshed  through  an  act  of  the  legislature  a normal 
and  industrial  departrnent  at  Wilberforce  University  and  provided 
for  its  support  through  a tax  of  thirty-five  ten-thousandths  of  a mill 
levied  on  the  grand  ta:s  duplicate. 

Because  of  ita  organization  into  three  separate  ^branches, ' the  * 
government  at  Wilberforce  University  is*  lo<Jged  in  three  different 
bodies.  The  liberal  arts  college  an^  secondary  school  ^re^nder  the 
supervision  of  a general  board  of  100  trustees  elected  by.  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  African  Melbodist  Episcopal  Church,  this. board 
in  turn  selecting  21  trustees  from  its  membership  to  govern  the 
college.  They  are  chosen  in  groups  of  7 every  year,  hold  the  prop- 
.erty  as  a corporate  body,  and  transact  all  the  college ' business 
Meetings  are  held  semiannuidly,  and  an  executive  committee  of  9 
members  has  been  created  with  limited  powere.  The  officers  of  the. 
board  include  a president  and  three  vice  presidents,  aU  bishops  of 'the  * ' 
church,  a secretary,  and  treasurer.  , - • 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  Department  of  Wilberforce  UnivOreity 
which  18  supported  exclusively  by  State  epp^printiona,  is  under 
State  control.  Ita  governing  body  consists  bf  a board  of  9 trusted 
6 of  whom -are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  3 by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Con-., 
ference  of  Ohio,  and  the  ninth  is  the  president  of  the  iiiffversity  * 
serving  ex  officio.  The  ofli^re  of  the  board  include'  a president’ 
yice  president,  and  secretaiy.  Each  ihember  appointed  by  the 
gbvernor  serves  for  a term  of  five  years,  one  being  selected  annuaUy. 

The.Payne  Theological  SerainBry  is  under  the  government  of  an 
executive,  board  of  seven.  dKecCore,  three  being  bishops  and  the  * 
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remainder  clergymen  of  the  church.  The  board  has  a preaident) 
two  vice-presidenta,  and  a secretary-treasurer.  / 

Wilberforce  University  ia  organized ‘into  the  following  divisions: 
A liberal  arte  college,  a normal  and  industrial  college,  a theological 
seminary,  and  a high  school  known  as  the  academy.  The  institution 
si^ecializes  in  the  training  of  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  commerce, 
business,  agriculture,  trades,  manual  training,  and  home  economics. 

• Tffe  academy  includes  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  grade  and  draws  its 
students  chiefly  from  Wilberforce  Itnd  adjoining  communities.  In 
connection  with  the  education  department  of  the  college  a model 
r elemenUry  school  is  mainUined  for  practice  teaching  and  observation. 

.Tlie  institufTon  has  been  accredited  by  the  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Education  as  a standard  college,  and  teachers'  certificates  are 
granted  graduates  of  the  various  teacher^training  courses  ofTored  in 
the  univereitT^  The  State  Departments  of  Education  of  North 
Carolina,  Virgima,  Texas, -and  ^’lorids  have  also  officially  accredited 
the  college,  Vhilo  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  NeW  York  registered  Wilberforce  Uni  versify  under  section  403  of 
its  rules  in  April,  1926.  A nmnbcr  of  graduates  of  the  college  are 
also  being  accepted  as  full  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  by  grad- 
uate schools  of  such  principal  uni  verities  as  Columbia,  Wiaconsini 
Northwestern,  Ohio  State,  Harvard,  and  Yale. 

Enrollment  in  Wilberforce  University  totaled  802  students  in 
I926-j-27,  distributed  as  follows:  553  in  the  collegiate  divisions,  196 
in  the  academy,  and  54.  in  the  model  elementary  school.  The 
institution  is  coeducatjonal,  and  while  most  of  the  students  are 
residents  of  Ohio,  there  is  a large  number  from  other  States; 

. ' ADMINISTRATION  - . * ' 

, Adininistration  of  Wilberforce  University  is  vested  in  the  president, 
under  .the  supervision  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  normal  and 
industrial  department,  the  Sute-controlled  division  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  a(^ministered  by  a superintendent,  who  is  also  its  fiscal  officer. 
The  Payne  Theological  Seminaiy  has  no  separate’  admihistrative 
officer,  ^ 

' Alth^gh  the  different  branches  of  the  university  are  segregated  as 
to  coD^i^,  cooperation  exists  between  the  different  governing  bodies 
an^^exolfft^ves,  so  that  they  have  been  welded  together  into  a single 
-institution.  The  president  se*rveA  as  a member  ex  offioio  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  college  and  also  of  the  normal  and  industrid 
department  and  therefordT^es  pari  in  the  formulation  of  the  policies 
.dealing  with  their  joint  administration  and  operation,  particularly  ' 
with  regard  to  educational  functions. 

Wilberforce  University  ia  supported  chiefly  by  State  appropris; 

- tiona,  church  appropriations,  and  student  fees.  In  thd^  accompanying 
88  . 
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table  is  givciw^^aimual  income  from  different  sources  for  the  past 
five  years; 

Tablb  1, — Income 
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For  192G-27  the  total  income  amounted  to  $409^0276,  of  which 
68.2  per  cent  was  derived  from  State  appropriations,  20.5  per  cent 
from  church  appropriations,  8.6  per  cent  from  atudent  fees,  1.4  per 
cent  from  interest  on  endowment,  and  the  Remaining  1.3  percent  from 
net  income  from  sales  and  services,  interest  on  investment,  an^oAier 
sources,  j • - 


Annual  revenues  of  the  institution  have  shown  a large  and  pro- 
gressive advance  during  the  past  five  years.  Between  1022-23  and 
1026-27  the  income  has  increased  by  8186,504.59,  or  83.7  per  cent. 
During  this  period  State  appropriations  hai^e  increaHcd  by  120  per 
cent,  church  appropriations  by  43.5  per  cent,  and  student  fee.s  by  29.3 
per  cent.  Receipt  from  interest  on  endowment,  m*t  income  of  sales 
and  services,  and  other  sources  have  remained  practicaIi3\stntionaify. 

, Wilbcrforce  University  has  a productive  endowment  fund  totaling 
124,373.91.  Prior  to  1920-27  the  endowment  amounted  to  $14,373.91, 
but  in  this  year  it  was  incrcased  by  an  addition  of  $10,000.  The  fund 
is  conservatively  invested,  the  interest  yield  per  annum  being  4 per 
cent."'  The  university  has  an  annual  revenue  of  $203.75,  representing 
interest  on  some  other  investments,  and  also  owns  a law  building  in 
the  city  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  viilucd  at  $25,000. 

^ The  business  affairs  of  the  college  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
president,  wh‘o  is  as.sisted  by  a bursar,  a secret aiy,  two  assistants  to. 
the  secretary,  an  executive  clerk,  and  several  other  eiiiployee.s.  In  the 
combined  normal  and  industrial  department,  the  superintendent,  who 
is  also  its  fi^al  officer,  has  charge  of  the  business  management  and  is 
aided  in  thw  work  by  a aecretaiy,  bursar,  and  a record  clerk.  Ac- 
TOunts  of  both  branches  of  the  institution  are  audited  annually. 

While  a considerable  number  of  fees  are  assessed  against  students, 
the  cost  of  attending  the  institution  is  not  excessive.  Tuition  raitgw 
from  $42  to  $60  annually,  depending  on  the  curriculum  pursued.  A 
list  of  the  different  tuition  charges  is  as  follows;  Classical,  scientific 
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And  educational  curricula,  160  per  ^ear;  academic, .$60;  normal,  $60; 
commercial,  $60;  vocational,  $42;  and  elementary  practice  achool, 
139.  Other  fees  include  library  $3,  gymnisium  $3,  athletics  $6, 
medical  $3,  fuel  and  light  $15,  and  laboratories  $3  to  $16.  The  charge 
for  room  rent  is  $30  per  year  and  for  board  $4  per  week.  In  the 
Payne  Th^lopcal  Seminary  tuition  is  free,  and  only  a minor  inci- 
dental  fee  is  charged  against  its  students. 

The  survey  committee  found  a first-rate  system  of  student  account- 
ing in  use  in  the  liberal  arts  college  division  of  the  institution.  A 
full-time  acting  registrar  is  handling  this  work.  All  the  forms 
saiy  for  maintaining  the  records  of  a well-organized  college  are  being 
kept,  with  most  of  them  complete  in  content  and  well  designed  for 
the  purpose  to  bo^rved.  The  student  permanent  record  is  k particuv 
larly  eiTcctive  instrument.  A course  book,  which  conUina  blank  pages 
for  filling  out  the  courses,  grades,  and  earned  credits  is  furnished  each 
student,  so  that  he  may  keep  an  accurate  check  ^n  his  work  in  the 
collep.  No  forms  were  submitted  covering  the  methods  used  in 
keeping  the  records  of  the  students  registered  in  the  combined  normal 
and  industrial  department  of  the  university  or  the  Payne  Theological 
Seminary.  * 

PHYSICAL  PUNT 

The  physical  plant  of  Wilbcrforco  Universify  consists  of  347  acr^ 
of  land  and  18  buildings,  e.\clusive  of  a structure  owned  by  tha 
institution  and  located  in  the  city  of  Xenia.  Of  the  total  area  of 
land,  75  acres  are  used  as  a campus  and  a corrsiderable  portion  of 
the  remainder  as  an  expcriinental  farm  operated  by  the  normal' and 
industrial  department.  The  State  of  Ohio  holds  title  to  234  acres, 
whfph  have  a value  of  $138,000,  and  the  university  owns  112  acres 
valued  at  $146,333.  * 

Not  all  of  the  land  owned  by  the  State  is  in  use,  and  the  univei^ 
sity  has  a small  area  that  is  not  being  utilized.  A recent 
appraisal  was  made  of  the  property  by  a committee  composed  of  a 
representative  of  a Xenia  building  and  Joan  company,  an  official  of  the 
Ohio  State  Departmeutof  Insurance,  and  of  the  State  auditors  office. 

The  buildings  on  the  campus  and  farm  have  a total  value  of 
$1,381,200,  and  the  equipment,  including  furnishings,  is  valued  at ' 
1335,715.  These  figures  are  based  largely  on  original  or  replace- 
ment costs  ^d  on  inventories  made  evfrf  spring  and  fall.  Five 
of  the  buildings  ere  of  fireproof  construction,  1 is  semifireproof, 
while  the  other  12  are  nonfire  resisting/  Separate  insurance  policies 
are  carried  on  each  building,  including  its  contents.  On  a basis  of 
the  figures  outlined  above,  the  entire  plant,  including  land  and 
buildings  owned  both  by  the  university' end  the  State  of  Ohio,  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  $2,001,24^. 
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The  muD  building  of  the  institution  is  Shorter  Ilalli  an  iinposiiig 
modem  four-stoiy  structure  erected  in  1024.  It  contains  the  ad> 
ministrative  and  business  offices  of  the  university,  13  classrooms, 
and  3 laboratories,' an  au<^itorium  seating  2,500,  a cHnlag  room.^a 
kitchen,  ahd  dormitories  for  several  hundred  stude^.  'f  he  original 
cost  of  Shorter  Ha{^  was  $500,000.  A second  principal  building  on 
the  campus  is  Bundy  Hall,  three  stories  high  and  built  in  1917,  in 
which  are  located  the  administrative  offices  of  the  normal  and^  I 
industrial  department.  There  are  16  recitation  rooms  and  4 labora- 
tories in  this  structure,  in  addition  to  2 rooms  used  for  a library. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  devoted  to  commercial  instruction. 

Galloway  Hall,  a large  three-story  brick  building  erectedan  1006, 
and  valued  at  $1 10,000,  is  used  for  educational  purposes,  knd  con- 
tains 8 recitatidh  rcK>ms,  5 laboratories  and  shops,  a library,  and  an 
assembly  room.  O'Neill  Hall,  another  brick  structure  of  consid- 
erable sice,  is  four  stories  in  height,  was  erected  in  1800,  and  is 
t valued  at  $100,000.  On  the  lower  floors  are  located  si^  recitation 
rooms,  while  the  upper  floors  oontain  living  quarters  for  students. 

There  are  thr^  other  buildings  used  almost  exclusively  for  educa- 
tional purposes^  They  include  the  Home  Economics  Building,  a 
one-story  structure*  completed  in  1027,  containing  five  recitation 
rooms;  the  Mechanic  Arts  Building,  also  one-story  hjgh,  with  three 
Ikhoratories  and  shops;  and  Poindexter  Hall,  two  stories,  contain- 
ing five  recitation  rooms  and  one  laboratory  and  shop.  Carnegie 
Library,  a gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  houses  the  main  library.  It  was 
erected  in  1907  at  a cost  of  $50,000. 

Living  quarters  for  the  student  body  of  the  institution  are  pro-  • 
Tided  in  five  dormitory  buildings.  Of  these  Arnett  Hall  is  the 
largest,  being  3 stories  high,  with  3 fire  escapes  and.<ontainii)g  93  '' 
rooms  for  women  students;  S.  T.  Mitchell  Hidl,  a two-story  struc- 
ture with  45  rooms,  is  also  occupied  by  women  students.  The  former 
is  valued  at  $96;500  and  the  latter  at  $60,000.  Eezia'  Emery  Hall, 
with  55  rooms,  imd  Eliza  Payne  Cottage,  with  IS  rooms,  are  dormi- 
tories for  men  students.  Seminary  students  are  housed  in  the  John 
Q.  Mitchell  Hall,  erected  in  18^  and  containing  48  rooms,  3 of 
which  are  uped  for  reeftation. 

Other  buildings  comprising  the  physical  plant  are  a gyiqnasium 
built  iu  1917  and  valued  at  $60,000,  a hospital  erected  in  1916  with 
16  rooms  and  valued  at  $55,000,  and  a laundry  completed  in  1926  at 
a cost  of  $20,000.  The  university  has  a central  heatiiig  and  power 
plant  valued  at  $20,000.  On  the  farm  are  several* small  structures, 
including  a daiiyhouse,  greenhouse,  and  othor  buildinn. 

Care  of  theH^uildings  and  grounds  is  under  the  supervision  of 
' two  full-time  custodiahs,  one  in  char^  of  the  college  land  seminary 
and  the  other  of  the  nor^pal  and  industrial  department.  A corps  of 
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23  helpers  is  employed  in  the  upkeep  of  the  property,  including  3 
jamtors,  2 y^ineu,  1 electhcian,  3 farm  assistants,  1 journeyman 
plumber,  1 joumeynian  carpenter,  1 sewer  bed  caretaker,  J’  oo«l 
passer,  1 student  electrician,  and  18  student  janitore.  The  students 
are  paid  in  cash  for  their  lalmr. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

In  Uie  maintenance  of  a preparatory  school  or  academyli^  it« 
campus  \N  ilberforce  Uirivereity  has  completely  wgrogated  it  froiiAa 
college  except  in  the  handling  of  the  finances  of  the  two  dopartmeiifl 
Seoondarj'  work  is  conducted  in  separate  claasmoms,  and  a special 
high-school  teaching  staff  has  been  provided  distinct  from  the  coUege 
^ faculty.  College  and  preparatoiy  students  do  not  attend  the  same 

lecture,  recitation,  and*  laboratory  groups. 

The  institution  lias  no  plans  for  discontinuing  its  academy,  as 
its  operation  is  required  under  the  terms- of  the  original  cbartar 
granted  the  school  by  the  State. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


The  acadenuc  program  of  Wilberforce  University  is  comprehensiVe 
m scope  and  heterogeneous  in  character.  Fifteen  different  curricula 
)ire  offered,  df  college  grade,  and  are  summarized  as  follows; 

Onduate  «rAoo/.— Curricula  In  arta  and  adencea  leading  to  tbe  degree  of  maater 
of  urtM  and  master  of  aclencf*,  ^ 

Curricula  in  education  leading  to  tbe  degree  of  maater  of  arta  and  maater  of 
science.  ^ 

Libfral  an$  cd/e^e.- Four-year  claaaical  curriculum  leading  to  tbe  bachelor 
of  arta  degree.  ^ 

Four-yi'nr  arlenllfic  curriculum  leading  to  tbe  bachelor  of  adeuce  degree, 
ffducolma.— Four-year  education  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  adeoce  or  bachelor  of  arta  in  education.  , * 

Two-year  dementary  leacbera’  curriculum  leading  to  a diploma  and  a State 
(ear  her 'a  certificate.  , 

.Vuaic.— Four-year  ourriculum  l^uaJc  leading  to  tbe  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science, 

A’ormof  and  i^uttrial.—Thrve-year  commercial  teacher  curriculum  leading  to 
a dlploipa  and  State  tcacber'a  certificate.  • 

Two-year  general  commercial  curriculum  leading  to  a diploma. 

Thre^yoar  agriculture  teacher  curriculum  leading  to*  a diploma  and  State 
teacher  a certificate. 

Two-year  manual  training  teacher  curriculum  leading  to  a diploma  and  State 
leacher'g  certiflcate«  * 

//om«  economic*.  Four-year  home  eeonomica  cunrloulum  leading  to  the 
•legree  of  bachelor  of  acience.  • • 

Two-year  home  economics  teacher  ourriouluni  leading  to  a diploma  and  SUte 
teacher’s  certificate. 

TAeofodv.— Three-year  theological  curriculum  leading  to  tbe  bachelor  -of 
divinity  degree.  . • ; 

Three-year  English  ibeologioal  eurrloulum  leading  tq  a diploma. 

- ,v  ^ 
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A two-year  6urriculum  in  military  science  and  tactic^  is  also  offfered 
which  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  required  to  take  and  a four- 
jear  curriculum,  the  latter  leading  to  a commission  in  Officers* 
. Beserve  Corps,  United  States  Army, 

In  its  study  of  the  academic  program  of  the  univeusity  the  survey 
committee  was  impressed  with  the  plethora  of  curricula  offered,  in 
(^ntrast  to  the  paucity  of  students  pursuing  some  of  them.  Of  the 
' total  of  15  different  curricula  outlined  above,  the  committee  found 
that  there  were  only  10  in  which  students  had  actually  enrolled  in 
1926-27,  Thus  approximately  one-third  of  the  curricula  at  the 
university  exist  on  paper  rather  than  in  actual  classroom  work. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 

• I 

Admission  to.  the  college  is  based  on  the  completion  of  15  units  of 
aecondaiy  work  from  a standard  four-year  high  school.  Of  this  total 
it  is  recommended,  but  hot  required,  that  3 units  be  presented  in 
English,  3 in  foreign  languages,  3 in  mathematics,  1 in  science,  and 
1 in  history.  » 

Entrance  is  obtained  through  two  methods,  presentation  of  a 
certificate  from  ah  accredited  preparatory  school  or  by  examination 
at  the  university.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  and 
industrial  department  must,  in  addition  to  'furnishing*  high-school 
credentials,  pass  a special  examination  conducted  imder  the  super- 
vision of  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education. 

* In  1926-27  there  were  221  freshmen  admitted  to  the  different 
’ college  divisions  of  WQberforce.  University!  Kecords  furnished  the 
survey  committee  show  that  88  were  from  accredited  high  schools, 
27  were  freshmen  held  over  the  previous  year,  4 entered  as  specif 
students  in  the  college,  and  4 in  the  music  department,  making  a total 
of  123.  The  methods  by  which  the  other  98  freshmen  obtained 
admiBsioif  to  the  institution  were  not  cxplainea^.  Students  Vd 
permitted  to  enter  the  college  with  a maximum  of  one' conditioned 
subject,  which  must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  first  yeai'.  Only 
a small  number  of  conditioned  students  are  regl^red,  none  being 
'enrolled *in  1922-23  and  1923-24,  two  in  1924-25,  one  in  1925-26, 
and  four  in  1926-27. 

Special  students  are  also  accepted#  They  include  mature  persons 
no^  candidates  for  degrees  and  unable  to  meet  admission  require- 
''ments.  Two  special  students  were  registered  in  1922-23,  five  in 
1923-24,  four  in  1924-25,  six  in  1925-26,  and  four  in  1926^27. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

On  account  of  the  different  methods  of  measuring  work  in  the  instil 
tution,  interpretation  of  the  graduation  requirements  is  difficult.  The 
upit  for  measuring  work  b the  college  of  liberal  .arts  is  the  major 
credit*  In  the  combbed  normal  and  mdustrial ‘department  both  the 
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semester-hour  and  the  term-hour  credits  are  used,  while  the  theological 
seminary  js  operated  on  the  semester-hour  basis.  Moreover,  it  was 
f^nd  that  while  graduation  requirements  in  the  different  curricula 
offered  in  the  liberal  arts  college  were  stated  in  comprehensible  terms, 
• work  necessaiy  to  complete  the  several  curricula  in  the  normal  and 
mdustrial  department  was  vaguely  outlined  arfd  incompletely 
presented.  In  a number  of  the  curricula  it* was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  prescribed, courses  of  study  and  electives,  and  in 
other  courses  no  information  was  furnished  as  to  the  credits  allowed 
for  their  completion. 

The  outlines  of  some  of  the  curricula  likewise  included  an  excess  of 
credits  oven. the  total  .actually  required  for  graduation,  and  one 
instance  was  discovered  where  the  graduation  requirements  in  a 
curnculurn’were  stated  in  major  credits  in  one  place  and  on  a terra- 
hour  credit  basis  in  another  part  of  the  catalogue.  ^ 

A summaiy  of  the  graduation  requirements  in  the  various  curricula 
offered  in  the  institution  is  as  follows: 


Graduate  cuAicuIum  in  arts,  science,  and  educa- 
tion  

Four-year  liberal  arts  curriculum 

Four-year  education  curriculum... ..... 

Two-year  education  curriculum. 

Four-year  music  curriculum 

Three-year  comrae^rcial  teacher  curriculum 

Two-year  commercial  curriculum 

Three-year  agriculture  teacher  curriculum 

Two-year  manual  training  teacher  curriculum 

Four-year  home  economics  curriculum.:. ..... 

Two-year  home  economica  teacher  curriculum.. 

Three-year  graduate  theological  curriculum 

Three-year  English  theological  curriculum 


8 majors  of  credit. 

36  majors  of  credit. 

36  majors  of  credit. 
60-eemester  hours  of  credit. 
(Not  given  In  catalogue.) 

96  Beaicsier  hours  of  credit. 
96  term  hours  of  credit. 

96  semester  hours  of  credit. 
60  semester  hours  of  credit. 
(Not  given  In  catalogue.) 

60  semester  hours  of  cre^t. 
90  semester  hours  of  credit. 
76  semester  hours  of  credit. 


For  completion  of  the  graduate  curricula  leading  to  the  master  of  arts 
or  master  of  science  degrees  and  requiring  .eight  majors  oT  credit, 
there  IS  no  specific  prescription  of  study  except  that  the  course  pureued 
must  be  a continuation  of  undergraduate  work  and  taken  in  either  a 
major  group  or  a major  and  minor  group,  or,  by  special  permission, 
in  a major  and  two  minor  groups.  A satisfactoiy  thesis  on  some 
subject  in  the  department  jn  which  the  student  is  specializing  must 
be  prepared  and  a satisfactory  final  .examination  passed,*  No  gradu- 
ate students  were  enrolled  in  1920-27. 

In  the  liberal  arts  coUege  the  cqurses  of  instruction  are  classified  in 
tje  following  five  general  groups  for  the  purpose  of  concentration  in 
the  junior  and  senior  years; 


(o) 


Langes  and^erature.  EngUsb.  German,  Greek  language  and  Uteratura. 

l.atln  language  and  literature,  romance  languages  and  literature. 

Natural  tciance.  Anatomy,  astronomy,  botany,  chemlatry,  neurology, 

Oirv.  snAlninr  ^ ' V 
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phyilca,  phyoiology,  soologjr,  and  entomology. 
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(c)  Social  »ciene«9.  American  historf,  anthropology,  economlce  and  sociology, 

English  history,  European  history,  political  science,  and  Roman  political 
institutions.  i 

(d)  Maihemotice-philotophy,  Mathematics,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 

(«)  Education,  \ 

All  students  working  for  degrros  arc  required  to  major  in  one  of 
these  five  groups,  earning  at  least  9 majors  of  credit,  and  to  minor  in 
another  one  of  the  groups,  earning  6 majors  of  credit. 

Of  the  36  majors  of  credit  retired  for  completion  of.. the  four- 
year  classical  curriculum  leadin^^  the  bachelor  of  a^  degree,  25  arc 
prescribed  as  follows;  4 in  English,  3 in  mathematics  or  language,  6 
in  Latin  or  Greek,  2 in  biological  sciences^  or  3 in  philosophy,  1 er  2 
v,in  psychology,  4 in  history  or  economics,  and  2 in  social  or  political 
science.  The  G|^aihing  11  credits  are  free  elective.  No  foreign 
languages  are  listed  among  the  prescribed  subjects  in  this  course.  ^ 
Requirements  in  the  scientific  curriculum  loading  to  the^  bachelor  of 
science  degree  comprise  4 prescribed  majors  of  creditjn  English,  3 in 
chemistry,  3 in  physics,  3 in  mathematics,  2 in  biological  .science,  1 in 
histoiy,  2 in  economics,  2 or  3 in  philosophy,  1 or  2 in  psychology,  4 ^ 
in  modern  language,  the  other  10  credits  being  free  electivos.*^ 

In  the  two  four-year  education  curricula,  one  of  which  leads  to 
the  bacheloriof  arts  degree  in  education  and  the  other  to  the  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  education,  about  two-thirds  of  the  work  is  pre- 
. scribed.  ‘Requirements  in  the  bachelor  of  arts  education  curriculum 
/include  4 majors  of  credit  in  English,  3 in  mathematics  or  languages, 

6 in  Latin  and  Greek,  2 in  philosophy,  2 in  biological  science,  2 in 
’psychology,  5 in  education,  2 in  history,  and^  in  social  or  poiitical 
science.  Eight  majors  of  credit  are  elective.  Tbe  bachelor  of  science 
education  curriculum  comprises  26  prescribed  majors  of  credit,  of 
which  4 are  in  English,  3 in  chemistry,  3 in  mathematics,  5 in  educa- 
tion, 2 in  biological  science,  2 in  philosophy,  2 in  psychology,  and  4 
in  foreign  languages.  There  are  9 credits  elective  ih  this  curriculum. 

The  twoiyear  normal  curriculuih  leading  to  a.  State  elementary 
teacher’s  certificate  consists  principally  of  subjects  in  education/ 
from  which  the  60  semester  hours  6f  credit  required  for  graduation 
must  he  earned.  The  list  includes:  50  credits  in  education,  3 in 
psychology,  10  in  English,  4 in  history  and  civics,  2 in  hygiene,  7 
in  drawing  and  music,  2 in  physical  education,  and  4 in  vocations. 

Of  the  90  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  in  the 
three-year  commercial  teacher  curriculum,  54  credits  are  prescribed 
in  commerce,  23  m education,  6 in  English,  6 in  economics,^  in 
physical  educatibn,  and  2 in  vocation,  with  1 credit  elective.'  The 
two-year  commercial  teacher  curriculum  conforms  in  a large  measure 
to  tbe  6ret  two  yenrs  of  the  throe-year  curriculum.  Students, 
however,  arereqi^ed  to  pursue  courses  in  vocations  and  typewriting, 
for  which  they  receive  no  credit. 
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While  graduation  requirements  in  the  three-year  agriculture 
teacher-trainii^  curriculum  comprise  96  semester  hours  of  crediti 
the  outline  in  the  catalogue  shows  the  different  prescribed  courses 
of  study  on  a term-hour  basis  of  credit.  They  include  70  term-houis 
* of  credit  in  agriculture,  27  in  education,  16  in  social  science,  3 in 
psychology,  9 in  English,  36  in  science,  7 in  art,  and  3 in  music. 
The  two-year  manual  training  curriculum  requiring  60  semester 
hours  of  credit  is  made  up  of  courses  in  woodworking,  blacksmithing, 
machine-shop  practice,  applied  electricity,  mechanical  drawing,  edu- 
cation, English,  physics,  and  psychology,  the  exact  number  of  credits 
to  be  earned  in  each  not  being  given.  Biology  is  offered  as 'an 
elective.  _ - ’ » 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  four-year  home  economics  curriculum  is 
just  being  organis;ed,  its  graduation  requirements  had  not  yet  been 
fully  determined  at  the^time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee.' 
The  60  semester  hours  of*  credit  required  for  completion  of  the 
two-year  home  economics  curriculum  are  included  in  the  following* 
list  of  subjects:  38  credits  in  home  economics,  17  in. education,  6 in 
English,  14  in  science,  3 in  psychology,  and  2 in  sociology.  The 
four-year  cumculum  in  music  has  also  been  inaugurated  only  r^entlj,  * 
with  the  result  that  graduation  requirements  and  prescription  of 
work  have  not  yet  been  de6nitely  determined. 

Both  of  the  curricula  in  the  Payne  Theological  Seminary  are 
entirely  prescribed.  Of  the  90  semest^  hours  of  credit  required  fof^ 
completion  of  the  three-year  graduate  curricula  leading  to  the 
bachelor  of  divinity  degree,  3 credits  must  be  earned  in  sociology,  6 
in  English,  11  in  Greek,  11  in  Hebrew,  2 in  ethics,  2 in  psychology, 
and  55  in^  theology . The  7 6 semester  hours  of  credit  necessary  to 
in  the  English  tneologicaJ  course  include  the  same  work  • 
except  that  Heorew,  Greek,  and  courses  in  exegesis  are  omitted. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  enrollment  of  college  students  at  Wilberforce  University  haa, 
shown  only  a slight  gain  during  the  past  five  years,  as  revealed  by ; 
the  ac6ompanying  table: 

Takle  2.— Total  eoUe^iate  enroUment  , • ' 
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tween  1922-23  ‘and  1926—27  the  student  body  in  tlie  uiniversity 
increued  by  only  64  students,  which  represented  a gain  of  ohly  10«8 
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I^r  cent.  Up  to  1926-27,  there  was  steady  advance  in  l,he  ins^tu- 
uon  8 college  enrollment,  but  in  this  year  a loss  of  40  students 
occurred  as  compared  with  1926-26. 

Table  3. — EnroUmeni  in  liberjal  arUt  college 
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The.pnncipal  increase  in  college  students  at  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity has  been  rec<tfded  in  its  liberal  arts  college.  -During  the  past 
five  years  this  division  has  gained  86  students,  the  rate  of  advance 
39.4  per  cent.  The  mortality,  however,’  has  been  particularly . 
heavy,  ranging  between  60.5  and  78.8  for  the  freshman  classes  of 
1022-23  and  1923-r24.  The  former  class,  which  originally  contained 
85  students,  declined  to '18  students  in  its  sehior  year  of  1925-26,  a * 
loss  of  78.8  per  cent,  while  the  freshman  .class  of  1923-24  lost  60.5 
X>6r  cent  of  its  students  in  the  course  of  four  years. 

T^ble  4.  BnroUment  in  four^ear  education  curriculum  ’ 


1922-2S... 

im-34^. 

1224-25... 

1825-28^. 

1926^27... 


PrtthmaD 


3 

4 

11 

16 

lU 


Sophomore 

JuDlor 

4 

3 

2 

a 

4 

8 

11 

11 

8 

8 

Senior 


20 

19 

13 

7 

7 


ToUl 


30 

33 

36 

45 

33 


in  me  lour-year  education  curriculum  offered  in  the  college, ' 
student  enrollment  has  been  practicjSly  at  a standstill  over  the  past 
five-year  period.  In  1926-127,  33  students  were  pursuing  this  work 

- M compared  with  30  in  1922-23,  a kaiP  of  only  9 per  cw  Because' 

of  the  practice  of- permittir>g  normal  students  to  enter  the  junior 
class  after  completing  the  regular  two-year  teacher-training  course, 
it,wu  unpoBsible  to  secure  'accurate  figures  on  the  mortality  rates 
' in  this  curriculum,  but  the  figures  presented  in  Table  4 seem  to 
indicate  a fair  degree  of  student  retentiop- 

Tablb  6.— BnroUment  in  thrM~)/ear  teacher-training  eurrieulum 


Year 


im-21 

lSB-34 

int-sa 

l#26-» 

M86-a7 .... 


Fiffl 

yw 


B§ootid 

ywr 


4 

• 5 
7 
12 
0 


Third 

year* 


11 

11 

5 

13 

a 


Total 


15 

20 

17 

14 
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The  three-year  teacher-training  curricula,  which  include  courees 
in  agriculture  and  commerce,  have  also  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary during  the  past  five  years  so  far  as  enrollments  are  concemecL 
Only  14  were  registered  in  these  curricula  in  1926-27,  against  16 
students  in  1922-23,  and'for  the^3^ars  of  1926-26  and  1926-i7  no 
freshmen  enrolled  in 'them.  ‘ ‘ 

Table  6. — EnroUmmt  in  (too-)/ear  education  eurrieulum  ’ 


^ 

* 

0 

Yew 

c 

a 

Pim 

yemr 

Second 

yter 

Total 

ira-23 , 

* 0 

M 

30 

•0 

ltt23-24-r. 

- 

37 

51 

35 

36 
34 

ei 



43 

30 

73 

iwvM.  

03 

IW6-27 

13 

1. 

43 

> 

- 

• 

A further  evidence  of  the  lack’  of  interest  in  the  teacher-training 
work  in  the  university  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  losses  in  attendance 
in.  the  two-year  education  curriculum.  With  80  students  registered 
in  thisMivision  five  years  ago,  enrollment  figures  for  1926-27*  sl^ow 
only  42  students  pursuing  this  curriculum,' or  a decline  of  45  per 
cent.  The  number  of  freshmen  registering  in  th^  division  has  also- 
fallen  off  to  a considerable  extent,  only  18  freshmen  being  enrolled  in  ' 
1926->27  as  compared  ijrith  54  in  1922-23. 


Table  7, — Enrollment  in  lioo-year  home  economia  curriculum 


Yew  ‘ . 

First 

yew 

sSaeood 

year 

Total 

a 

1022-23 r ... 

' 21 

• ^ 11 

19 

1323-24 

0 

16 

•• 

96 

1W4-25 

19 

7 

96 

1325-26 i - 

23 

* 14 

a 49 

1325-27 I... 

0 

16 

99 

•* 

Enrollment  in  the  two-year  home  economics  curriculum,  which 
the  institution  has  just  increased  to  a four-year  course,  has  likewise 
declined  rather  heavily  over  the  past  five  years.  Only  22  students 
were  registered  in  this  department  in  1926—27,  a loss  of  10  over 
1922-23,  and  the ‘number  entering  home  economics  work  last  year- 
was  only  6.  ■ In  view  of  this  fact  it  would  appear  that  the  efforts  of 
the  administration  should  be  concentrated  upon  strengthening  the 
present  two-year  curriculum  in  home  economics  rather  than'expand- 
ing  it  to  include  four  years. 
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Table  8.  SnroUmerU  in  two-year  manual  training  teacher  curriculum 


Yiv 

Ktnt 

year 

Hooofid 

'year 

Tom 

IVEHO 

i«3-a4... * 

Sm 

90 

S 

37 

\9H-Vt 

in 

1 

a 

2¥ 

IBA-M.. 

III 

in 

¥ 

10 

1*0^27 

III 

A 

. 10 
o 

¥0 

- * 

D 

8 

14 



A aimilar  increasing  loss  is  recorded  in  the  students  pursuing  the'  ' 
• two-year  manual  training  teacher  curriculum,  which  enrolled  <?nly  14 
students  in  1926-27  as  compared  with  37  in  1922-23.  This  repre- 
decrease  of  23  students  over  this  five-year  period,  the  rate  of 
C decline  being  62.1  per  cent.  Tables  also  shows  that  the  freshman 
class  of  1925-26  contained  only  10  students  and  that  of  1926-27 
only  6 students.  * 


* Table  9. — EnroUmeni  |*n  two-year  commercial  curriculttm* 

t \ 


Year 

e-  § 

Fl« 

yMT 

«> 

Semnd 

yesr^- 

9*otaJ 

im-2i . 

190-34.. "■  

w 

18 

48 

iw4-» :::: 

da 

20 

64 

1K5-M 

o7 

16 

62 

lWO-27 

oV 

32 

* 

71 

28 

81 

Ik 


As  discl^d  in  Table  9,  the  two-year  commercial  curriculum  is 
the  only  division,  except  the  liberal  arts  college,  that  has  increased 
its  enrollment  for  the  past  five  years.  A'steady  growth  of  students 
pursuing  this  type  of  work  has  occurred  during  this  period,  the  gain 
amounting  to  68.7  per  cent^  Furthermore,  student  losses  between 
the  different  commercial  classes  have  been  low,  the  rate  of  mortality 
fortlie  1922-23  first-year  class  being  13.3  per  cent,  for  the '1923-24 
class  46.4  per  cent,  for  the  1924-25  class  13.5  per  cent,  and  28.1  per 
cent  for  1925-26.  Increased  registrations  are  also  being  recorded  in 
the  freshman  classes  annually.  ' . 


Table  IQ,  EnroUmeni  in  three-year  theological  curricula  t 


Vaar 

Viral 

clasa 

Second 

claM 

Thifil 

dasii 

TnUI 

IB22-23 

16 

r~ 

1923-M 

lu 

1ft 

7 

37 

1W4-26.... 

Jo 

fft 

17 

1 A 

7 

42 

102S-2K 

19 

11 

16 

46 

i#a»-j7 'V 

eOJ 
1 1 

7 

13 

40 

— r 

1 1 

13 

7 

31 

In  1926-27  there  were  31  students  enrolled  in  the  undergrac^uate 
and  graduate  curricula  offered  in  the  Payne  Theological  Seminary,  aa--  • 
Mmpared.  with  37  in  1922—23.  A fair  number  of  students  entering 

•4  S - -•  .4,. 
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^this  work  are  being  retained.  Due  to  the  addition  of  students  with 
advanced  standing,  the  first-year  class*of  1922—23  showed  no  loss 
u'pon  reaching  its  third  year. 

DECREES  , . 

Wllberforce  University  has  granted  236  degrees  in  course  during 
the  past  five  years,  of  which  201*  were  granted  in  the  liberlil  arts 
college  and  24  in  the  theological  seminary. 

Table  ll.^Degrcss  grarUed  in  co:ii0e 


• 

' •» 

Bachelor 

o(^U 

Becbelor 
of  scienoe 

Bachelor 
of  icienoe 
in  edu- 
cation 

Baehalqr 
ofdK  ^ 

•-Mr  . 1 

lWl-22 L 

a 

1P2J-2J.. Z 

o 

10 

17 

5 

. c' 

1W3-M 

mV 

g 

A 

ID 

o 

1* 

11 

1S24-2S ! 

10 

Iw 

•yj 

IB 

t A 

-5 

IW5-28 • 

IV 

A% 

10 

8 

Tot4l 

48 

lO 

w 

/ 

M 

0 

M 

ERIC 
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comparison  between  the  number  of  freshm6n  entedng  the 
institution  during  the  past  five  years,  which  totaled  1,263,  with  the 
235  degrees  granted  during  this  period  shows  that  the  rate  of  student 
retention  amounted  to.  16.6  per  cent.  Twenty-eight  honorary 
degrees  have  been  granted  by  Wilberforce  University  in  the.  past 
five*  years,  as  follows:  3 doctors  of  law  and  3.4pctors  of  divinity 
in  1921-22;  3 doctors  of  law  and  3 doctors  of  divinity  in  1922-23; 

. 2 doctors  of  lAw  and  3 doctors  of  divinity  in  1923-24;  3 doctors  of 
‘ law  and  3 doctors  of  divinity  in  1924-25;  and  2 doctors  of  law  and  3 
doctors  of  divinity  in  1925-26.  This  represents  18.6  per  cent  of  ttie 
total  number 'of  degrees  granted  in  course  during  this  same  period. 

FACULTY  OF  UNIVERSITY  * . 

< 

*^0  faculty  of  Wilberforce  University  is  made  up  of  56  members, 
divided  as  follows:  Eighteen  in  the  liberal  arts  college,  34 -in  the 
combined  normal  and  industrial  department,  and  4 in  the  Payne 
Theological  Seminary. 

Liberal  arts  coUeffe. — Prior  to  the  opening  of.  the  schooT  term*  of  .* 
1®27-28,  the  staff  of  the  liberal  arts  college  was  composed  of  only 
13  teachers,  but  in  this  year  5 new  instructors  were  added.  With 
this  change,  the  academic  organization  of  the  cdllege  was  recon- 
structed and  divided  into  11  departments  of  instruction,  with  members 
of  teaching  staffs*  a^/ollows:  Ehglish,  1 professor  and  2 instructors ; 
foreign  languages,’  1 professor  aiid  2 instructors;  mathematics,*'! 
lirofessor;  physics,  1 professor;  ^ucation,  I professor  and  1 instruct 
tor;  natural  science,  1 professor  and  1 * instructor;  chemistryi 
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professor  and  1 instructor;  Bisiory  atfd  political  science,  1 professor; 
sociology  and  ef’onomJca»  1 professor;  and  niilitary  science,  1 professor. 

The  academic  organisation  may  be  improved  by  reducing  the 
nurahw  of  depariments  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
generally,  adopted  by  modern  colleges.  For. instance,  ihree  separate 
departjnents  of  instruction,  each  headed  by  a full  professor,  have  been 
established  for  physics,'  natural  science,  and  chomistiy,  when  in 
reality  these  should  be  grouped  under  a single  department  of  insthic- 
. tion  of  science  in  charge^ of  one  profassor.  Similarly,  history  and 
« social  science  hav4  been  designated  as  an  individual  department, 
and  sociology  ahd  economics  as  a separate  department.  As  all 
these  subjects  come  under  the  general  heading  of  sociid  science, 
they  shoiild  be  combined  into  one  department  of  social  'science  under 
the  supervision  of  a single  head.  f iJnder  this  airangoment,  whiqh 
will  greatly  facilitate  t^e ^correlation  of  these  interrelated  studies, 
thR  eoUege  wnll  have  a'  more  complete  organi^tion  composed  of -8 
instead  of  11  departmenta  of  instruction.  “ \ 

'The  qualifications  of  the  faculty  are  excelloJt.'"  All  the  18  mem- 
bers hold  undergraduate  degrees,  10  have  obtained  masters’  degrees, " 
3 are  can^dates  for  masters’  degrees,  and  4 are  augmenting  their 
training  6y  graduate  study.  The  president  holds  the  ’d^gfree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Jena.  In  the  accom- 
panying table  are  sho^  the- degrees,  including  gradate  work,  held 

by  different  staff  teachers: 

# 

■*  , TABta  12. — Training  of  facuify 
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Cuse 


1 

2 

1 

4 

6 

A 

r 

s 

0 

10 

u 

12 

n 

14 

i4_ 

10 

17 

10 


first  dtgftt 


A. B 

B.  8,  In  nduoiHon 

B.  8 

B ..... 

B.  6 

Pb.  B 

A.  B 

Ph.  B 

A -B 

B.  

B.  B 

A.  B 

B.  8 

A.  B 

A.  B 

Ph.  B,. .... 

A.  B 

B.  8 

A,  B 

B.  a. 


D.  8.. 

fc*;. 


Wbtra  obisined 


QrftdiiaU^dftgm  tnd  gradiiAte  work 


HarwO  U^lrerslty 

WiJberforc©  University...... 

tiowsrd  University 

Unlvmity  of  JUInols!. ...... 

Syracuse  Uni verilly... ...... 

Uol  vanity  of  rblcano-A..w 
University  of  Vermont 

Brown  University .... 

IN'Ilberfoini  University 

Chlrano  Musical  Colleira... 

liberforof  University 

University  of  Wlsmiuln.... 
Wllbcrfofi«  Tnl Varsity. 


l^lversliy  of  \V'lsronsio,-,w. 
NlfKloU  Union  V^nlverslty. 

Univefslty  of  Chicago 

lowo  Htflte  University 

Boston  Unlvemlty 

Uni  varsity  of  llomhay..^. 

University  of  Oregon. 

Bates  roUCRO 

Virginia  Union  University. 


Work  it  New  England  College  of  Languages. 
W ofk  aX  University  of  Kansas. 

M.  8.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Work  fit  University  of  llUnols 

fJondldate  for  M.  A^  at  University  of  Chicago. 

Candidate  for  M.  A. at  Ohio  State  University. 

A.  M.,  University  of  Vermont 

B.  D.,  Vale  University. 

M.  B.,  Wllbrrforce  University, 

Candidate  for  M.  A,  at  Unlverslty^f  Chiasgo 

W’ork  at  Uolvflrsity  of  Chicago. 

> • 

Work  at  University  of  Wisconsin, 

A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago. 

B.  D.,  Unlveraity  of  Chicago. 

A,  M.,  Iowa  State  University. 

A,  M..  Deaton  Uolvenlty. 

A.  M.*  University  of  California, 

M.  B.  In  ootnmfroo.  Iowa  State  University. 

M.  8.,  Howard  University. 

A.  M,»  Unlvenlty^f  Mlcblgan. 


’ Ltontenant  ooloDel,  U.  8.  Amr« 


The  faculty  of  the  college  has  been  Almost  completely  reoi^anized, 
both  by  the  replacement jOf  old  teachers  and  the  addition  of  new  ones, 
*nnoe  1922.  . Service  records  of  the  present  members  show  that  12 
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have  been  employed  within  the  past  fivp  years,.  whOe  the  other  6 have 
been  instl’uctors  in  the  college  from  6 up  to  25  yoere.  The  length 
of  service  of  the  different  teachers  follows;  S have  served  for  1 yearg 
3 fof  2 yesre,  2 for  3 years,  2 for  5 years,  1 for  6 years,  1 for  7 years^' 

1 for  9 years,  I for  15  years,  1 for  18  years,  and  1 for  25  years. 

Annual  salaries  of  tl>e  faculty  are  above  the  average  paid  in  negro 
institutions,  although  there  are  at  least  three  members  whoso  com- 
pensation  is  low.  The  median  salary  in  the  college  is  $1,760,  while 
the  average  salary  is  $1,699.  Five  of  the  teachers  receive  quarters 
in  afldition  to  their  cash  remuneration,  two  being  teachers  whose 
^ salaries  amount  tp  only  11,210  and  $1,265  annually.  A summary  of 
the  salaries  being  paid  in  the  college  follows:  One  teacher  i^eives 
$2,238,  one  $1,925,  one  $1,860,  eight  $1,760,  one  $1,685,  one  $1,659, 
one  $1,512,  one  $1,375,  one  $1,265,  and  one  $1,210.  The  head  of 
the  military  department  is* a lieutenant  colonel.in  the  United  Stales 
Army  and  his  snlar>’  is  paid  by  the  FederaKGoVernirient.  The  presi- 
' jr  A University  recei^s  an  annual- compensation  of^ 

. ^Vn  examination  of  the  student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  different 
lucinhers  of  the  faculty^ tlisclos5d  that  seven  have  aii.^cCssive  amount 
of  work  imposed  upon  them,  noUithstanding  the  fact  that  five  new 
teachers  were  added  to  the  staff  in  1927-28.  According  to  the  teach- 
ing schedules,  the  loads  of  3 members  consist  of  from  200  to  300 
student  clock  hours,  8 from  301  to  400  student  dock  hours^3  from  401 
lo  500  student  clock  hours,  2 from  501  to  600  student  clock  hours,  1 ' 
. from  601  to  700  student  clock  hours,  and  1 from  801  to  900  student 
dock  hours.  Thus,  while  an  txccllent  distribution  of  the  work  in  the 
iMiUege  has  been  effected  in  the  cas6  of  11  membere.of  the  staff,  it  is 
obvious  that  a considerable  reduction  in  the  loads  of  the  7 teachers 
which  ran^e  Jrom  401  to  900  student  clock  hours  should  be  made  if 
the  best  classroom  results  arc  to  be  maintained.  These  teochere. 
mdude’  the  professor  of  chemistry,  with  a load  of  952  student  clock 
hours;  instructor  in  chemistry,  with  630  student  clock  hours;  pro- 
" lessor  of  physics,  with  5<H  student  clock  hours;  professor  of  biology, 
with  454  student  clock  hours;  instructor  in  biology,  with  438  student 
clock  hours;  professor  of  Englbh,  with  625  student  clock  hours;  and 
professor  of  history  and  political  science, .with  490  student  clock  hours. 
M practically  'all  these  subjects  require  considerable  individual 
instruction  both  in  the  classroom  and  Laboratory,  it  is  rec-ommended 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  readjust  the  schedules  of  the 
leachora  so  that  their  tasks  will  be  brought  down  to  the  normal  load 
of  300  student  clock  hburs..  ^ 

In  its  study  of  the  hours' per  week  of  teaching  in  the  college,  the 
survey  committee  found  these  sam^  teachers  devoting  long  hours  Co 
classroom  and  laboratoiy  instruction,  their  loads  in  this  rwpect  vary- 
ing  from  20  to  32  hours  per  week.  An'anaiyais  of  the  assignmonta  of 
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work  of  the  sUff  shows  1 member  with  11  hours  per  week  of  teaching, 

1 with  13  hours,  6 witli  15  hours,  1 with  1ft  hours,  1 with  17  hours,  1 
with  18  houre,  2 with  20  hours,  2 with  24  houm,  1 with  30  hours,  and. 

2 with  32  hours.  The  Ister  figures  serve  to  further  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  reorganizing -the  teaching  schedules  of  those  members  of 
the  faulty  who  are  overburdened  with  classroom  duties. 

The  classes  in  the  college  are  generally  normal  in  size.  In  1927-28 
there  were  75  classes  being  taught,  and  of  this  number  70  contained 
from  5 to  30  students,  while  5 comprised  from  31  to  40  students.  An 
analysis  of  the  classes  includes  the  following:  9 classes  containing 
Jroin  5 to«10  students,  38  from  II  to  20. students,  23  from  21  to  30 
Students,  4 from  31  to  40  students,  and  Tfrom  40  to  50  studenU. 

Se  elasses.froift  3I  to  40  students  in  size  were  made  up  of  1 class  in 
nomics  with  32  students,  1 in  mathematics  with  jT^idents,  1 in 
mistry  with  31. students,  and  1 in  French  with  34  students,- while 
'the  claas  containing  from  41  to  50  students  was  1 in  military  science. 

COMBINED  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

V 

The  faculty  of  the  combined  normal  and  industrial  department, 

, the  htatoKJon trolled  division  of  the  university,  consisted  of  34  mem- 
bers at  the  time  of  the  vi^t  of  the  survey  cominitt-ee. 

Of  this  nunlber,  three  Were  extension  w'orkers  in  auto  mechanics,’ 
domestic  science,  and  home  nursing,  while  a fourth' was  the  depart- 
■ ment  physician,  teaching  a single  class  in  nursing.  Although  specific 
informatipn  was  not  furnished  regarding  the  matter,  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  remaining  teachers  were  doing  secomfary  work, 
particularly  in  trades,  domestic  science,' and  vocations.' 

In  examining  into  the  academic  ^organization  of  this  department, 
Che  survey  committee  found  that  at  least  6 courses  of  instruction  were 
being  given  with  such  small  enrollments  of  students*  as  to  raise  the 
<]iiestion  whether  the  results  attained  justified  the  costs  of  their  main* 
tenancB.  Each  of  these  courses  was  being  taught  by  individual 
instructors  receiving  salaries  ranging  from  $1,400  to  $2,000.  They 
t included  "machine-shop  practice  with  only  13  students  enrolled  in 
the  class,  acetylene  weWing  with  10  students,  carpentry  and  cabinet 
^ work  with  11  students,  plumbing  with  6 students,  blacksmithihg 
with  1 student,  elenientaiy  grade  teaching  with  14  students,  and 
home  nursing  with  6 students.  Considering  the  lack  of  interest  in  * 
^the  character  of  work  <jffered  in  this  department,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  much  of  it  is  of  a secondary  grade,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ‘ 
committee" that  serious  study  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  a' 
reorganization  of  its  academic  program. 

With  regiud  to  training,  the  teaching  staff  of  the  combined  normal  ‘ 
'End  industrial  department  does  not  confohn  to  the  standards  gen- 
erally accepted  for  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  type  of 
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Wilberforce  University.  Of  the  34  teachers,  14  have  obtained  under> 
graduate  degrees  and  20  have  tio  degrees.  Similarly,,  only  2 hold . 
(^aduate  degrees,  and^only  4 of  the  14  -with  first  degrees  are  working 
to  augment  their  training' by  graduate  study.  Table  13  shows  the 
training  of  the  staff.  * • ' 


Table  13. — Training  of  facvity — Combing  normal  and  indvdrial  deparlmenf 


Cm 

First  ikerw 

WberoobUlDfd 

Qrmiluale  deem  end  indueU  wk 

1 

B.  

University  of  Colormdo .... 

M.  i.,  Unlrarelty  of  UoloratkA 

2 

Nono. 

S 

Nun# 

4 

B B 

rolrerrity  of  hllnolf 

5 

Noo# 

• 

6 

None 

7 

Non# 

^ 1 

8 

B.  B 

MicbW^  Suie  Wlieiie 

» 

9 

Nod# 

10 

None 

11 

None !... 

18 

None 

0 

13 

Noa^.  

t > 

• II 

None.... 

16^ 

None 

16 

B.&. 

VVUlierfbrre  University • 

hC.  D.«  MirquetU  Medicml  Soboel, 

17 

D.B 

...  ilo 

18 

l>.  V.  M 

' Ohio  .‘5lale  rnIvwUy 

* 

19 

B.8 

VViJb6rforoe  1‘nlverUly 

Work  al‘  UiiU*ersily  of  M Inneeota. 

11  H 

rnlvenliy  of  Minneisole 

Work  U K»09u  Chy  T«dun 

30 

None 

81  1 

A.  B i.. 

Ohio  BLeie  i'nivoniiy... 

, % • 

22^ 

None 

” 
M 1 

B.  6.  in  oom- 
Bieme. 

Non# 

V.  M.  b.  A.  Collefe*  Deyloo,  Ohio. 

« 

23 

».  8 

Cornell  University.................. 

W ork  el  ComtU  Unt\*enlly« 

aV' 

NoneT.. 

17 

None 

» 

Nooe^. ........ 

29 

None 

1 

1 

80 

A.  B 

iiuu  Coliece 

Work  el  Blmmone  UjilwsHy. 
W'urk  at  Univarally  of  Cbloito. 

31  ' 

a 

None 

38 

Nom 

.. 

S3 

B.  H 1 JAfllieTfiirrs  I'nlvertitv i 

Work  at  Oblq  Slate  University/ 
► - 

A.  B 

OberllQ  Uolleirf 

■ 34  Kom.  

1 

As  revealed  by  the  table  given  above*  6 of  the  undergraduate  degrees 
were  obt^^  from  negro  colleges,  while  S were  secured  from  northern 
institutions.  A tendency  toward  faulty  inbreeding  is  e^denced  by 
the  fact  that  4 of  .these  undergraduate  degrees  came  from  Wilberforce 
University,  Both  the  graduate  degrees  were  obtained  from  northern 
institutions,  while  the  graduate  study  being  pursued  by  four  teachers 
is  being  done  at  graduate  schools  of  leading  universities. 

Annual  salaries  of  the  faculty  of  the  combined  qomal  and  industrial 
depar^ent  are  slightly  above  the  average  paid  in  negro  colleges,  one 
meml^r  receiving  12,100,  four  $2,000,  five  $1,800,  two  $1,700,  two 
$1,600,  thirteen  $1,500;  and  five  $1,400.  The  stipends  of  the  staff 
range  from  $1,400  to  $2,100  annually.  In  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion, 15  of  the  teachers  receive  quarters. 

The  work  in  this 'department  of  the  university  is  poorly  distributed 
and  indicates  need  for 
29 40 
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Because  of  the  small  enrollment  in  the  various  curricula  offered,  xvitb 
the  excopUon  of  the  commercial  courses,  the  teaching  loads  of  24 
• members  of  the  teaching  staff,  or  approximately  70  per  cent,  are  less  I 
thM  200  student  clock  hours.  The  teaching  dchedulea  show  15  ' 

teachers  with  I6ads  of  less  than  100  student  clock  houis;  0 between 
im  and  200  hours;  3 between  201  and  300  hours;  3 between  301  and 

400  hours;  3 between  401  and  500  hours;  and  1 betweerYSoi  and  000  ' 

honrs. 

Some  of  these  loads  are  to  light  as  to  l>e  almost  negi’igible.  For  ‘ 
mstance.  the  msirucror  in  plumbing  has  a load  of  10  shident  clo«'k 
hours;  the  mstructor  in  blncKsrnithing,  6 student  clock  hours;  the 
instructor  m auto- mechanics,  20  student  clock  hours;  the  instructor 
m machtne  shop  practice,  13  student  clock  hours;  the  instructor  in 
acetylene  welding,  20  student  clock  hours;  the  instructor  in  carpentry 
22  student  clock  hours;  and  the  instructor  in  home  fufh»ing,  12  student 
clock  hours. 

Of  the  four  sUff  membeis  with  loads  of  between  401  and  GOO 
■tud^iit  clock  hours,  three  are  instructors  in  the  commercial  currirulum 
which  has  a fairly  large  enrollment,  whUo  the  fourth  is  an  instructor 
of  physical  education. 

A study  of  the  hours  per  week  of  teaching  in  this  department  also 
ahowg  that  many  of  the  memlrers  have  little  actual  work  assigned  to 
them.  Twenty  of  the  instructors  teach  10  or  fewer  hours  per  week, 
the  duties  of  six  of  this  number  consisting  of  from  2 to  5 hours  of 
mstroction,  some  of  a laboratory  type.  Of  the  5 staff  members 
teacbing  20  hours  per  week,  which  represents  the  highest  loads,  2 
are  instroctors  in  eoriunerce,  1 in  stenography,  anothet-  in  English 
and  a fifth  in  education.  The  record  of  the  hours  of  teaching  per 
wwk  shows  2 teachers  with  2 hours  per  week,  1 with  3 hours,  2 with 
4 houre,  I with  5 hours,  3 with  6 hours,  1 with  7 hours,  3 with  8 houre 
7 with  10  hours,  1 with  13  hours,  3 with  14  houre,  3 with  16  hours'.  2 
with  48  hours,  and  5 with  20  hours.  • . 

The  closes  in  the  combined  normal  and  industrial  department  are 
considerably  below  normal  in  size.  There  are  3 1 classes  containing  6 
atudenta  or  less,  and  53  ranging  in  aize  between  11  and  30  students.  ^ 
Of  the.  122  classes  organized  in  this  department  in  1926-27  8 con- 
tained 1 student,  23  from  1 to  5 students,  24  from  6 to  10  students 
87  from  11  to  20  students,  16  from  21  to  30  students,  9 from  31  to  40 
Btudento,  1 from  41  to  50  students,  3 from  51  to  60  students,  and  1 
with  76  studento.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  these  smaller 
ca^s  justify  their  existence,  and  the  su^ey  coiAmitUe  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a reoigaoIzAtion  pf  the  worlT^Sd^acbiilg  schedules  * 
should  be  effbciod  for^e  purpose  of  eliminating  a Smaiderable 
proportion  of  them.  * V 
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PAYNE  THEOLOaCAL  SEMINARY' 

, Tho  t«achiii(r  staff  of  the  Payne  Thoolopic«l  Seminary  is  made  up 
of  four  members.  With  the  exeeplion  of  one,  all  are  well  trained, 
holding  both  undeigraduato  and  graduate  degrees  ^ disclosed  by 
Table  14. 

Jthnui  14. — Training  oj  tiojf  of  Pagno  Thtological  Srhool 


i 

Cm 

, - 1 

1 rim 

1 

Whara  oMaliMil- 

Oimdoau  <}«crM  oc  ir%d«uu  voft 

1 

rtik  rnltenUy 

B.  D..  Obftiin 

1 

A.  B 

\Mlt>«foft»  I’nlvw^iiy J 

A.  M.,  Ohio  suit  VnifWVltT* 

a 

A.  B 

lioww]  rnivtnitir. 

D,  b.,  Oborlin  CoIIm#. 
Work  Ohio  8uu 

Koo#--. 

The  first  degrees  held  by  tho  teachers  in  the  eenninary  weiy  obtained,’ 
from  neg^  colleges,  while  the  graduate  degrees  were  secured  in  each 
case  from  northern  universities.  One  member  of  the  faculty  holding 
a doctor  of  divipity  degree  is  pitfsumg  further  advanced  work. 
S'alarios  paid  tho  four  teachers  are  rather  low,  but  this  is  offset  by 
the  fact  that  throe  of  them  servo  also  as  pastors  of  churchea  and 
receive  additional  compensation  from  this  source.  Two  with 
churches  receive  $1,125  annually,  while  the  salary  of  the  third  ia 
.$540.  The  fourth  member  of  the  staff,  who  is  the  dean;  ia  paid 
$l,80b  a.  year  and  receives  also  house  rent  free. 

Duo  to  tho  limited  number  of  students  attending  the  Payne  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  none  of  the  teachers  has  excessive  teaching  tasks. 
The  dean's  load  amounts  to  322  student  clock  ^ours,  while  the  loads 
of  the  other  thrpe  members  vary  from  1 18  to  201  studont  clock  hours. 
With  regard  to  hours  per  week  of  classrootn  instruction,  one  teaches^ 
20  hours,  a second  17  hours,  the  third  15  hours,  and  the  fourth 
12  hours.  The  sizes  of  the  classes  aipe  small,  ranging  from  5 to  17 
studente  in  the  different  courses  of  study.  Thore  is  one  class  of  47 
students  taughk  by  the  dean,  which  consists  of  students  from  the 
college. 

EDUCATIONAL  FAQUTIES 

Wilberforce  University  has  thrJ^o  libraries,  a'  main  college  library  • 
occupying  its  own  building,  a theological  library  located  in  the 
Payne  Theolpgical  Seminary,  and  a small  educational  library  for  the  * 
conibined  normal  and  industrial  departments.  The  yolumes  included 
in  them  total  12,000.  < . 

The  survey  committ^  found  the  main  library  of  a standard  type, 
equipped  with  modem  facilities,  and  containing  ample  space  for  read- 
ing rooms,  ^actically.  all  the  books  were  well-selected  works  for 
refei^ce  andxollateral  reading  in  college  curricula.  The  institution 
makes  a regular  annual  outlay  for  library  purposes  as  ip dioated  by  the 
acoompaiiying  table  giving  expendituresddr  the  past  five  yearn... 
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Table  15, — Library  expenditures 


Item 

^ *— r- 

1923-23 

\m-%i 

1934  26 

19S5-36 

\m-7r 

Book!.. _ 



suppiitt.7. 

SulAdw 

ToUl 

!•  — — 

" ^ W : 

$430.04 
36.05 
400.  M 
3.375.00 

$370.17 

344.00 

017.03 

3,375.00 

$600.13 
171. 40 
6B&80 
3.375.00 

$035.50 

810.05 

560.40 

1375.00 

tm  51 
357. 70 
360.05 
3,375.00 

8, 133.24 

8,547,33 

4,068w04 

8,471.10 

‘.The  laboratories  ure  of  college  grade.  Although  located  in  the 
basement  of  one  of  the  college  buildings,  they  appeared  well  lighted 
and  adequate  as  regards  space.  Equipment  in  chemistiy  was  found 
to  be  ample  for  the  courses  offered,  but  the  physics  laboratory  was 
. susceptible  of  improvemeqA,  particularly  with  regard  to  increased 
apparatus  -for  advanced  c^ege  work.  Facilities  in  the  biological 
Jabhratoiy  were  oT  first-rate  quality.  More  equipment,  however,  is 
needed.  Expenditures  for  the  upkeep  of  the  laboratories,  over  the 
past  five  years  are  given  in  Table  16. 


Table  16, — Laboratory  expenditures 


•Eipendltunei  y 

i 

Biology 

♦ 

\ 

1 Clwin- 
1 tetry 

Pbyilci 

Bacteri- 

ology 

a 

Tor  pirmanent  equJpmeat: 

1922-23 

I00*0_0.0  7 

$1,500 

$350 

1260 

1034-25 * 

500 

0%  |WW3 

300 

a tyjix 

250 

1200 

1926-M 

A wo 

0,  iTM 

490 

400 

1926-27 ' 

WU 

70U 

260 

600 

loBOO 

Torflupplieii: 

1922-28 * 

IQnO-QA  

oUO 

A. 

600 

IW 

zooo 

006 

160 

1924-26 

1025-20 * 

300 

600 

300 

300 

eveoo 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

aooo 

200 
2d0 
200 
200 
ilM  1 

m 

400 

260 

» 600 
A VIO 

|926-27w 

Total  iBtlmatod  presooLriduo  of  oaulpmont.. _ 
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The  total  estimated  present  value  of  all  the  scientific  equipment 
^ End  supplies  owned  by  the  institution  amounts  to  $24,216. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTiyiTIES 

• • 

Athletic  activities  at  Wilberforce  University  are  administered  by 
,an  athletic  council  composed  of  ll.raembers  of  the  faculty  appointed 
by  the  president  and  4 students  select^  by  the  student  body.  The 
• institution  is  a member  of  the  American  Collegiate.  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, enforcing  the  by-laws  of  this,  organization  in  the  protection  of 
^scholarship  and  prevention  of  professionalism  iir'sporis. 

There  are  eight  fratermties  and  sororities  in  the  college — Alpha 
Alpha,  Eappa  AlphaVsi,  Omega  Psi  Phi,  Phi  Beta  Sigm.a,  Delta 
j Sigma  Theta,  Alpha  Beta  Alpha,  Beta  Phi  Beta,  and  Sigma  Oamma 
Rho.  The  fraternities  and  sboprities'  are  und^  the  direct  control  of  • 

L; . passra  on  eligibility  for  fixes  schol- 

utio  •tandardi,.imd  reg^^^  eocial  hoUvities.  Studenta  living  in 

Er|c  BiainiViiiiiii.il  ' ^ ^ ..  J 
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fraternity  and  eorori^  houeea  are  permitted  tiiia  privilege  after 
sanction  by  the  university  officers,  who  may  revoke  it  at  any  time. 

Other  extracurricular  luJiiwties  at  the  institution  include:  The 
Alpha  Phi  debating  society/  John  G,  Mitchell  Literary  Society, 
^Y,  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Reserve  Officers’  Training  School  band, 
symphony  orchestra,  male  and  female  choruses,  university  quartet^, 
and  mixed  chorus.  All  are  under  faculty  supervision. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Wiffierforce'  University  is  one  of  the  earliest  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  the  negro  race  established  in  the  United  States,  having 
been  founded  almost  a decade  before  the  Civil  War.  Although  origin- 
ally organized  as  a secondary  school,  it  soon  dev^oped  into  a liberal 
arts  college  and  theological  seminaiy,  and  in  1889  the  State  of  Ohio 
created*  a normal  and  industrial  department  as  a division  of  the 
university  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  institution  has  a long 
and  creditable  record  of  achievement,  of  public  service,  and  of 
development  of  leadership  ai^ng  the  colored  people  of  the  country. 
For  over  -three-quarters  of  a centuiy  many  of  its  graduates  have 
become  prominent  educators,  publicists,  authors,  clergymen,  and 
merchants,  emd  two  of  its  alumni  have  served  as  American  ministers 
to  foreign  countries. 

In  its  examination  of  Wilberforce  University,  the  survey  committee 
found  the  institution  possessed  of  an  excellent  physical  plant,  well 
supplied  with  educational  equipment,  and  with  a teaching  staff  of 
considerable  size.  An  examination  of  its  academic^hnctions  and  the 
results  being  attained, .however,  indicates  that  the  institution  has' 
made  little  progress  during  the  past  five  years.  Wliile  the  annual 
income,  the  greater  proporti^  of  which  is  provided  by  the  State  of 
Ohio,  has  increased  from  $22^98  in  1922-23  to  $409,202  in  1928-27, 
a gain  of  $186,504,  student  attendance  including  both  collegiate  and 
noncoUeglate  has  declined  from  876  in  1922-23  to  802  in  1926-27^ 
In  other  words,  with  an  income  83  per  cent  higher  than  five  yearn 
pgo,*  the  university  is  actually  providing  education  to  8.6  per  cent 
fewer  students.  , 

Responsibility  for  this  situation  is  due  in  a large  measure  to  the 
failure  of  the  institution  to  evaluate  its  types  of  work  and  to  revise^ 
its  educational  program  on  a basis  of  changed  conditions.  Although 
development  of  the  liberal  arte  college  and  the  theological  seminary 
has  been  slow,  considering  the  facilities  at  hand,  the  combined 
normal  and  industrial  department*, the  StatcHmntrolIed  division  of  . 
the  university,  has  retrogressed  to  such  an  extent  during  the  past 
five  years  as  to  prerant  a serious  administrative  problem.  In  sopie 
of  the  curricula  offered  in  this  department  no  students  are  enrolled, 
while  in  other  curricula  such  a steady,  decrease  Of  atudents  hli 
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occurred  as  to  ralBO  ths  question  of  whether  the  outlay  in  salaries  and 
cost  of  operation  is  justified. 

' - The  lack  of  coordination  and  correlation  gating  between  the  differ- 
ent divisions  in  the  presentation  and  odnduct  of  their  academic 
programs  is  notifceable.  Instead  of  a unified  plan  applicable  through- 
out the  umverSity,  different  units  of  measuring  work  were  in  use  in 
each  division  and  graduation  requirements  were  at  wide  varianoe, 
leading  to  confusion  and  making  interpretation  almost  impossible 
^ for  the  prospective  students.  In  view  of  this  situation  and  on  a 
basis  of  other  facts  developed  in  the  foregoing  report,  the  following 
recommendations  are  offered  for  the  improvement  of  Wilberforce 
University  in  the  future: 

That  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  authorize  a competent  and  compr^ ' 
hensive  study  of  the  combined  normal  and  industrial  department, 
the  State-operated  division  of  the  university,  for  the  purpose  of 
appraising  ite  business  management,  its  educational  objectives,  revis- 
ing its  curhciila,  reorganizing  its  academic  functions,  and  its  teaching 
staff.  ^ 

That  the  adimoistration  of  the  university  take  immediate  steps  to 
e^inate  the  diversified  methods  pf  measuring  work  in  the  different 
, di^sions  of  the  institution  and  that  a single  unit  be  adopted  through- 
out the  university,  / ' f 

That  a committee  of  the  faculty  be  appointed  to  make  a thorough 
survey  of  the  various  curricula  offered,  with  a view  of  eliminating 
such  courses  of  study  as  exist  only  on  paper,  and  that  this  committee 
also  make  a thorough  revision  of  the  graduation  requirements  With  a 
view  of  simplifying  them. 

That  upon  the  completion  of  such  survey,  the  catalogue  relating 
to  the  acadeinio  program  of  the  university  be  rewritten  and  the 
cumcula  presented  in  clear  and  concise  form  readily  comprehensible 
to  prospective  students  of  the  institution. 

That  courses  in  modem  languages  be  made  a part  of  the  prwcribed 
work  of  the  four-year  classical  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts. 

That  the  two  four-year  curricula,  one  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  education  and  the  other  to  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  education,  be  combined  into  a single  curriculum. 

That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real  demand  for  graduate 
work  and  that  the  faculty  is  lacking  in  training  for  such  work,  all 
graduate  work  at  the  institution  be  discontinued. 

That  the  teaching  schedules  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  the 
^ liberal  arts  college  having  loads  in  excess  of  300  student  clock  hours 
^ be  revised  and  the  amount  of  work  imposed  upon  them  materially 
reduced. 

, '^at  additional  equipment  be  purohased  for  the  physics  and  bio- 
: logica)  laboratories. 
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Instiiute,  W.  Va, 

The  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  is  situated  about  8 miles 
west  of  Charles^n,  the  capital  of  West  Virginia,  in  the  center  of  a 
large  colored  population.  It  was  established  by  the  State  legislature 
in  1890  as  the  negro  land-grant  college  of  West  Virginia,  in  order  that 
the  State  might  parti9ipate  in  appropriations  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Morrill  Act.  The  plant  for  the  school  was 
not  completed  until  May,  1892,  when  it  was  formally  opened.  The 
institution  was  originally  named  the  West  Virginia" Colored  Institute. 
In  1916  through  legislative  enactment  its  title  was  changed  to  the 
West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  institution  is  governed  jointly  by  the  State  board  of  education 
and  the  State  board  of  control.  In  this  bifurcated  control,  the  State 
board  of  education  composed  of  7 members  has  jurisdiotion  over  the 
academic  functions  of  the  school,  while  the  State  board  of  control, 
with  a membership  of  3,  has  supervision  over  its  financial  and  business 
affairs.  This  latter  board  has  similar  authority  over  all  the  eleemosy- 
nary and  educational  institutions  in  West  Virginia,  and  its  membera 
serve  for  a term,  of  6 years,  one  being  appointed  every  2 years  by^the 
governor  with  fhe  consent  of  the  State  senate.  The  power  to  select 
the  president,  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  instffution,  is 
vested  in  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  West  Virginia"  Collegiate  Institute  conducts  a college,  a 
preparatory  school,  and  an  elementary  practice  schooL  -It  is  one  of 
the  State’s  principal  schools  for  the  training  of  negro  teachers.  A 
summer  session  of  college  grade,  attended  largely  by  ne^o  public- 
school  teachers  of  West  Virginia,  is  hold  every  year.  The  prepara- 
tory school  includes  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  grades,  while  the  model 
elementary  school  is  operated  as  a branch  of  the  department  of 
education  in  the  college.  The  costs  of  the  latter  are  defrayed  jointly 
by  Kanawha  County,  which  pays  the  salaries  of  two  teachers;  and 
the  institute,  which  provides  three  teachers.  The  school,  however, 
is  under  the  institute’s  management. 

Since  1919,  both  the  college  and  the  high  sohool  have  been  accred- 
ited by  the  West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Education,  graduates 
of  the  educational  courses  in  the  college  being  granted  the  different 
States  teachers’  certificates  without  examination.  The  North  Con- 
trol Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  after  several  exam- 
inations accredited  the  institution  in  February,  1927.  Graduate 
schools  of  Columbia  University,  Ohio  State  Uiriversity,  University 
of  Chicago,  and  University  of  Cincinnati  have  also  recognised  the. 
college  as  standard,  accepting  its  graduates  as  full  oandidatoa  ifor' 
advanced  degrees. 
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\ The  institution  enrolled  381  coUege  students,  218  secondary  stu- 
dents, and  62  elementary  students  in  1926-27,  the  total  being  661. 

In\  addition  ^ there  were  287  students  in  attendance  at  the  1926 
summer  session. 

- ADMINISTRATION 

The  president  has  supervision  over  the  internal  administration  of  • 
the  institution.  A rigid  supervision  is  exercised  over  its  financial 
aflFairs  by  the  State  board  of  control,  all  authorizations  for  expendi- 
tures being  handled  by  this  board  and  ^all  vouchers  paid  by  checks 
signed  by  the  State  auditor  and  the  State  treasurer.  The  result  is 
that  the  president  has  little  discretion  with  respect  to  disbursements  » 
and  is  permitted  only  an  emergency  allowance  of  11,000  annually.  | 
Requisitions  for  supplies  originate  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
institute,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department,  by 
Ae  president  of  the  college,  and  finally  by  the  State  board  of  control. 
The  latter  board  then  makes  the  purchases.  In  examining  this 
system  of  supervision  of  the  institution’s  finances  by  an  outside 
board,  the  survey  committee  found  that  it  apparently  was  not 
working  to  the  disadvantage  of  thR^pehool,  nor  was  it  in  any  way 
detrimental  to  its  welfare.  Memb^  of  the  State  board  of  control 
were  discover^  to  be  intensely  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
mstitute  and  in  the  advancement  of  its  educational  program. 

The  principal  sources  of  support  of  the  West  Virginia  Collegiate 
Institute  are  State  and  Federal  appropriations  and  student  fees,  as 
shown  in  Table  17,  giving  its  income  £roni  difTerent  sources  for  the 
past  five-year  period. 

^ Tablb  17. — Income 
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00,666.68 

SfiA  70161 

330,966.04 

640, 006.88 

I20»  707,42 

804.367,13 

In  1928  27  the  incoma  of  the  institute  amounted  to  $364,367.13,  of 
which  69,9  per  cent  waff  derived  from  State  appropriations,  2.8  per 
cent  from  Federal  appropriations,  and  27.3  per  cent  from  student 
fe<»,  mcluding  revenues  from  board  and  room.  Between  1922-23 
and  1926-27,  the  State  has  increased  its  appropriations  for  the  support^ 
of  the  school  by  31.4  per  cent.  A large  advance  has  also  been  made 
in  receipts  from  student  fees,  including  board  and  room,  the  percent- 
age of  gain  being  112.5.  Federal  appropriations  have  remained 
stationaiy.  In  addition  to  appropriations  for  the  operating  costs  of 
the  school,  the  State  has  provided  I776,Q00  for  capital  outlays, 
mcludmg  buildings  and  land,  and  $10,000  for  a Ubraiy  fund  during  , 
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this  four-year  period,  as  follows:  1150,000  in  1922-23,  1250,000  in 
1923-24,  $250,000  in  1924-25,  and  $125,000  m 1925-26. 

A large  reduction,  however,  in  funds  for  the  support  of  the  school 
has  been  made  by  the  State  legislature  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years, 
the  budget  act  for  4fie  biennium  of  1927-29  showing  appro priationa 
of  only  $420,000. 

As  compared  with  the  revenues  derived  from  the  State  for  the 
biennium  of  1925-1927,  which  amount^  to  $505,000,  the  income  of 
the  institution  from  State  appropriations  for  the  biennium  of  1927> 
1929  has  thus  been  reduced  by  $85,000,  or  17  per  cent,  the  greater' 
proportion  of  which  has  been  taken  out.  of  the  funds  provided  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  the  teachers. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  institution  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  president,  who  is  assisted  by  a business  manager,  a private  secre- 
tary, bookkeeper,  assistant  bookkeeper,  and  several  iclerks  and 
stenographers.  The  accounts  are  in  excellent  shape,  and  the  books 
are  kept  in  accordance  with  a system  prescribed  by  the  State  board 
of  control.  Regular  monthly  financial  statements  showing  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  itemized  form  are  submitted  to  this  board  on 
blank  forms,  and,  as  all  disbursements  must  first  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  control  and  all  checks  countersigned  by  the  8tate  auditor 
and  treasurer,  a continuoi|e  audit  of  the  institution’s  financial  affairs 
is  maintained. 

• Bccalise  of  the  failure  of  the  institution  to  segregate  student  fees 
from  board  and  room,  it  was  impossible  for  the  survey  committee  to 
arrive  at  the  definite  amount  of  incomq  annually  derived  from  student 
fees.  As  the  receipts  from  this  source  shown  in  its  monthly 'financial 
statement  of  April,  1927,  amount  to  $1,327.29,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  considerable  revenue  is  derived  from  this  source.  The  fees 
assessed  against  student  residents  of  West  Virginia  are  compare-  ' 
lively  small,  no  tuition  being  charged  them;  while  /ill  out-of-State  ** 
students  must  pay  a tuition  of  $75  annually.  Among  the  fees  are 
registration,  $2  per  year;  ihedical,  $3;  athletic,  $6;  concert,  fl;  and 
laboratory,  $8.  The  charge  for  board  is  $4  per  week.  Ip  the  case  of 
room  rent,  State  students  must  pay  $13.50  per  semester  for  dormi- 
tories in  Dawson  Hall,  while  out-of-State  students  must  pay  $27  per 
semester.  In  the  other  dormitories,  the  room  Yent  is  $9  per  semester 
for  State  students  and  $18  per  semester  for  out-of-State  students. 

Student  accoimting.  of  the  school  is  handled  by*  a registrar  who 
devotes  full  time  to  the  work.  The  student  records  are  well  kept 
and  in  first-rate  shape.  An  unusually  effective  peijnanent  record 
has  been  provided,  as  well  as  a high-school  certificate  blank.  Other 
forms  in  use  cover  the  various  essentials  in  student  accounting,' 
although  many  of  them  vary  to  such  an  extent  in  uniformity  of  auib' 
that  they  can  n6t  be  readily  filed.  The  institution  has  provided  a 
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Btudent's.  manual  of  vest  pocket  ‘size,  containine  the  instifntmn'o 

regulations  and  rules,  which  is  Cumishcd  every  student  entering  the 
school.  , .ft  vuc 

^ The  West  Virginia  Collegjate  Institute  has  no  productive  endow- 
ment  fund,  - . 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

- inSfitution  consists  of  83  acres  of  land  and 

14  buiUmgs  Of  the  total  acreage  of  land,  15  are  used  as  a campus 
34  as  agricultural  experimental  grounds,  15  leased  to  outside  persons 
. ^*ental  of  $300,  and  the  remaining  20  acres  arc  not 

utdized.  The  land  is  valued-  at  $83,000,  or  $1,000  per  acre.  The 
^ value  fixed  on  the  14  buildings,  one  of  which  was  in  the  course  of 
construction  at'the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee  is 
I781,757;  and  their  contents,  including  school  .equipment  and  fur- 
. mshings,  are  valued  at  $161,091.  The.  entire  plant,  therefore,  is 
estuiiatcd  to  be  worth  $1,035,848. 

The  central  budding  of  the  school  is  the  new  administration 
building,  erected  in  1925  at  a cost  of  $375,750.  It  is  3 storiei  in 
height,  of  modern  type  of  construction,  and  contains  tho  adraihis-  , 
trative  and  business  offices,  an  auditorium,  library,  19  recitation' 
rooms,  and  5 science  laboratories;  This  is  the  main  academic  build- 
ing on  the  campus.  Other  structures  used  for  academic  purposes 
jnclude  the  A.  B.- White  Trades  Budding,  one  stoiy  in  height,  in 
which  are  located  4 qhops  and  1 recitatiba  room  and  several  offices* 
Fleming  Hall,  an  old  two-story  budding  containing*  8 recitation 
rooms  and  I laboratoiy;  and  Glasscock  Hall,  also  two  stories,  which 
m addition  to  being  used  as  ar  refcctoiy.and  dormitory  for  women 
students,  has  recitation  rooms.  There  is  also  a one-stoiy  budding 
.valued  at  $4,000  being  utdized  exclusively  ssa  normal  practice  school 
and  another  structure  in  the  course  of  construction  at  a cost  of  $8,500 
that  IS  to  be  used  as  a honPa  economics  practicis  school.  ‘ * , 

There  are  four  largo  brick  dormitories  on  the  grounds:  Dawson 
Wall,  a modern  three-slory  stnicture  built  ih  1922  al  a cost  of  $95  646 
which  contains '£8  rooms  and  is.  used  for  women  students:  while’ 
another  is  MacCorkle  Hall,  an  old  building  erected  in  1894,  which 
con  tarns  50  rooms  for  women  students.  Living  quarters  for  men 
•studente  are  provided  in  Gore  Hall,  a new-strutture  three  stories 
m height  just  ^mpleted  in  1926.  with  88  rooms,  and  in  Atkinson 
Hall,  an  older  building  erected  in  1898  with  50  rooms^  Two  other” 
smaU  structures,  known  as  West  and-East  Halls,  contain  23  rooms 
used  as  apartments  by  teachers  in  the  college.  On  the  experimental 
farm  are  located  a barn  and  a greenhouse  uwd",  for  educational 

.purposes  m connection  with  the  agricultural  courses  offered  in  the 
college.  • 
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The  entire  plant  presente  an<  attractive  appearance.  The  grounds 
are  maintained  in  a veiy  o/derly  condition,  with  weU-kept  lawns  and  * 
shrubbery.  A full-time  superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  care 
of  the  buildings  and  campus,  and  he  is  assisted  by  employees  in 
charge  of  repairs,  carpentry,  plumbing,  steamfitting,  and  electrical  * 
wiring.  Some  of  this  work  is  done  by  student  labor.  The  campus 
‘ is  largely  cored  for  'by  hired  help  and  teamsters.  The  survey  com- 
mittee found  the  dormitories,  the  janitor  work  in  which  is  performed 
By  the  students,  in  a first-rate  state  throughout  with  good  furnishings  • 
and  equipment. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

\ • 

, In  the  joint  operation  of  a c^ege  and  preparatory,  school  in-'flie 
.same  plant,  the  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  has  separated  the 
two  departments  only  partially;'  The  finances  of  both  are  kept  in 
the  same  accounts  and,  while  the  institution  has  organized  a separate 
faculty  for  the  (College,  eight  of  its  members  teach  in  the  secondary 
school.  * College  and  high-school  students,  however,  live' in  separate' 
dormitories  and  do  not  attend  the  same  lecture,  recitation,. or  labor- 
nlory  classes.-  At  present  the  college  has  no  plans  for  the  discontin- 
uance of  preparatory  work,  butexpects  to  retain  .the  high  school  as 'a 
laboratory  for  its  schpoi  of  education. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

The  educatioi^al  program  of  the  college  is  extensive  in  scope  and 
in  the  variety  of  curricula  offered.  Following  is  an  outline  of  the 
work^ 

♦ 

Four-.voar  liberal  arts  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  o7  bachelor  of  arts  and 
•bachelor  of  science. 

Two-year  prcmedical  course  leading  to  diploma.  ^ 

Four-year  course'in  education  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
education  and  State  high-school  teacher's  certiheate. 

Two-^ear  normal  courso  leading  to.  diploma  and  State  Qtementary  teacher's, 
certificate.  ’ * ' . , ^ - 

" Four-year  course  in  home  econhniicti  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
in  home  economics’and  State  teacher’s  certificate. 

Four-year  course  in  music  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music. 

Four-year  course  in  commerce  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  In 
business'odministration.  ' 

Four-year  course  in  agriculture  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  ' 
agriculture  and  also  State  teacher’s  certificate. 

Four-year  course  in  meebanio  arts  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  In  mechanlo 
arts,  ■ ' * ' 

In  the  .catalogue  is  contained  a list  of  237  different  courses  of 
studies  offered  in  the  college,  of  which  171,  or  approximately  72  per 
cent,  were  actually*  taugbt  in  the  college  in  the  academic  year  of 
1926-27. 
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. entrance  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  colle^  ^re  required  to  present 
^ .official  certificates  from  accredited  hjigh  schools  or  pass  entrance 
examinations.  A tot&I  of  15  acceptable  units  is  jiecessacy'in  order 
to  be  accepted  as  a regular  student.  XKe  16  yWits  of  high-school 
preparation  required  for  admission  must  include  k in  English,  2 m ’ 
mathematics,  2 in  either  foreign  language, ^spieilce,  or  history,,  and 
the  remaining  7 elective.  For  admission  to  the  education  course 
the.follo^ng  are  prescribed;  Four  units  in  English,  to  1 in  arith- 
metic, 1 in  United  States  history  and  civics,  1 in  music  and  drawing, 

1 in  manual  training  or  homo  economics,  in  botany,  zoology, 
physiology,  agriculture,  or  physicaf  geography^  with  the  remaining 
6 te  6^  elective. 

Of  the  170  • freshmen ‘admitted  • in  1^6*27  to- the  college,  147 
entered  by  accredited  high-school  certificates,  13  as  conditiohod 
students,  arid  the  remainder  as  special  students.  The*  college  ac- 
cepts studopts  with  a maximum  of  one  conditioned  subject,  which 
/ must  be  worked  off  by  the  end  of  th§  second  year.  The  number  of 
conditioned  students  enrolled  during  the  past  five  years  was  as  follows: 

9 in  1922-23,  2lin  f923-24,  11  in  1924-25,  12  in  1935-26,  and  13  in 
■ 1926-27.  - Not  a great  many  conditioned  students  are,  therefore, 
registered  in  the  college,  the  proportion  In  1926-27  being  7.6  por 
cent  of  the  freshman  class.  » 

The  number  of  special  students  has  gradually  increased  in  the 
college  during  the  past  five  years,  there  being  none  enrolled  in  1922-23, 

1 in  1923-24,  *7  in  1924-26,  in  1925-26,  and  11  in  1926-27.  This 
, is  due  to  an  arrangement  whereby  students  are  permitted  to  pursue 
the  educational  courses,  although  not  candidates  for  a degree. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 


i 
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Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  college  are  dearly  presented 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  institution.  Each  of  the  curricula  is  effec- 
tively outlined,  and  the  prescribed  work  specifically  stated.  The 
• total  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  that  must  be  earned  varies 
- in  the  different  four-year  courses.  Students  are  required  to  major 
o^n  one  field  and  minor  in  two  other  fields  in  most  of  the  courses,,  earo- 
•ing  a minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  credit  for.the  major  and  JJ2 
semester  houra^of  credd^each  in  the  two  nunors.  Below  is  given 
’ the  total  credit  requirements  in  the  different  Curricula:  * * 


Art«  and  science ^ ^ ^ - 

BeroMter 
boun  of  crtdU 

Education  (four  years) ' ..  . ♦ 

Education  (two  ycar*).__ 

Rome  economics ’ ^ 

Agriculture • ^ 

Business  administration .. 

Mechanic  arts.... isa 

Music...........  j ju, ........... 

•i  / 
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Students  in  all  the  TOiiraes  are  required  to  earn  1 semester  hour 
of  credit  in  hj^giene  and  4 hours  in  physical  education.  In  addition, 
they  must  perform  at  least  8 semester  hours  of  vocational  work  dur» 
ing  their  attendance  at  the  institution.  * ^ 

Prescribed  work  in  the  coiu^  leading  to  ‘the  bachelor  of  arta 
degree  comprises  11  ci^its  in  English,  1C  in  mathematics  oi*  natural 
sciences,  with  from  0 to  8 elective  in  philosophy,  14  to  16  in  foreign 
languages,  12  in  social  science,  and  6 in  psychology.  Tbe  remaining 
credits  are  elective  after  requirements  of  majoring  and  minoring 
have  bcenr  fulOUed.  The  prescribed  subjects  in  the  bachelor  of 
science  curriculum  include  11  credits  in  English,  24  to  20  in  science, 

8 in  mathematics,  14  credits  in  foreign  languages,  and  6 credits  in 
psychology.  The  major  and  one  of  the  two  re^uir^  minors  must  be 
selected  in  either  biology,  chemistiy,  geology,  mathematics,  or 

'*  ph*ys1cs.  ' * • - 

In  the  four-year  education  course  the  128  semester  hours  of  credit 
include  the  following  prescribed  subjects:  11  credits  in  English;  8 
in  biology;  6 to  8 in  natural,  science,  mathematics,  or  pbilospphy; 

9 in  sociology;  9 in  histoiy  and  political  science;  and  14  to  10  in 
foreign  languages.  The  inajo^ubject  must  be  in  education,  and  the 
work  is  also  largely  presoribof^onsisting  of  3 credits  in  the  history 
of  educatiop,  9 in  philosophy  and  .the  science  of  education,  and  9 in 
practice  teaching.  • Other  credits  are  elective.  The  two-year  educar 
tion  course  requiring  64  semester  hours  of  credit  consists  of  46  credita 
of  prescribed  work  outlined* as  follows:  23  credits  in  education,  8 in 
English,  2 in  public-school  music,  8 in  biology,  and  5 credits  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching.  The  remaining'  18  credits,  al- 
though deeignetod  as  electives,  must  be  taken  from  courses  pifered  . 
in  the  normal  department. . 

The  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  in  home  economics  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  prescribed  subjects,  only  8 out  of  the  total 
of  128  semester  hours  of  credit  being  electives.  An  outline  of  the\ 
work  includes  43  credits  in  home , economics,  12  in  English,  32  in  ) 
science,  12  in  social  science,  5 in  psychology,  and  11  in  education. 

In  the  case  of  the  four-year  agricultural  course,  most  of  the  courses 
in  the  agricultural  field  are  prescribed,  while  the  students  are  per- 
mitted a considerable  number  of  electives  in  the  regular  college 
courses.  Of  the  128  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation, 
45  are  prescribed  in  agriculture,  11  in  English,  32  in  science,  and  8 in 
mathematics,  the  remainder*  being  elective. 

The  130  semester  boars  of  credit  required  in  .the  commercial  course 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  in  business  administration  are  out- 
lined as  follower 61  credits  in  busings  administration,  14  in  English, 

14  in  French  or  Sp^ish,  8 in  mathematics,  12  in  social  science,  and 
6 in  psychology,  with  16  to  16  credits  elective. 
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In  the  four-year  mechanic  arts  course,  the  entire  program  of  work 
is  prescribed.  It  includes  86  semester  hours  of  credit  in  mechanio 
arts,  13  in  English,  16  in  mathematics,  22  in  science,  and  9 in  social 
science.  Similarly,  the  course  in  music  requiring  121  semester  hours 
of  credit  emprises  prescribed  work  in  ite  entirety,  25  semester  hours 
of  credit  being  in  academic  subjects,  of  which  li  are  in  English,  8 in 
modem  langwge,  6 in  psychology,  and  the  remaining  96  being  in 
music,  Sfud^ts  havd  their  choice  of  majors  in  piano,  violin,  and 

ENROLLMENTS 

Attendance  at  toe  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  has  gftwn  at 
a rapid  rate  during  Ihe  past  hve  years. 

TabobIS. — Totai  eoUtffiaU  enroUmeni  ^ 


Freshmui 

Bopbomort , 

ianlor 

Total 

9 

1022-SS , , , . . 

^ 40 

IS 

A 

1Q23-M .-...r 

103 

TO 

11 

1 

13 

I4U 

Ifl9»-3S 

lOi 

^ S3 

31 

21 

340 

1035-38 

iNd 

87 

81 

31 

315 

1W3-27 

170 

112 

43 

64 

381 

; As  revealed  by  Table  18  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
allege  hasad\^ced  by  241  between  1922-23  and  1926-27,  a gain  of 
172.1  per  cent.  The  average  Increase  in  attendance  annually  was 
approxintotely  57  students. 

. 

Table  19. — Libtral  ari^eoUegp  tnroUm«nt  , ^ 


Yi«r 

Frettimix] 

RAphAmrwa 

JiiBlor 

8«alor 

ToUl 

lWl-28 

48 

31 

13 

it 

H3 

1923-24. 

48 

88 

8 

101 

1924-35 

44 

34 

30 

18 

114 

1926-28 

09 

43 

30 

' • 18 

158 

1938— 37 • • 

63 

30 

39 

197 

The  heavy  gain  in  the  total  enrollment  m the  institute  is  due  to  a 
^nsiderable  extent  to  the  increases  in  the  number’of  students  pursuing 
the  liberal  arts  course.  As  compare^  with  1922-23,  there  has  been 
a gain  of  114  students  in  this  division,  the'  rate  of  increase  being 
137.3  per  cent.  With  regard  to  student  losses,  an  analysis  of  the 
figures  presented  in  Table  19  shows  that  while  the  mortality  was 
heavy  in  the  early  years,  an  improvement  has  occurred  in' the  case 
of  the  later  years.  The 'freshman  class  of  1922-23,  which  originally 
contained  46  students,  declined  to  18  students  in  the  senior  year  of 
1926-26,  the  mortality'being  60.9  per  cent.  However,  the  freshman 
class  of  1923—24  retained  a large  proportion  of  its  students  through 
to  the  senior  class  of  1926-27,*^ when  a mortality  of  only35.5  per  cent. 
was  recorded.  - ' 
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Table  20.— Four-yMr  edi  ion  enrolltneM 


Ymt 


lBB-33 


Fye||)i 


21 

30 

28 

43 

28 


8opbomor« 


12 

21 

20 

S 

2D 


Junior 


Senior 


ToUl 


The  department  of  education  of  the  institution  has  also  had  a 
substantial  growth  in  ite  enrollment  over  the  past  five-year  period, 
an  increase  of  31  students  being  recorded.  As  indicated  by  Table 
20,  most  of  the  education  students  in  the  college  ore  taking  the  two- 
year  course  rather  than  the  four-year  course,  which  leads  to  a degree. 
During  the  past  five  years  only  11. students  have  continued  their 
work  through  to  the  senior  year,  out  of  149  students  originally  eii- 
rolled  in  this  department. 

^ Table  21. — Four-year  home  eeonomica  enrollment 


^ 

Yw 

riiahiiuo 

SopbocDort 

Juoior 

Senior 

ToUl 

.• 

4 

12 

12 

\l 

4 

6 

• 11 
2 

14' 

1 

• 

t 

It 

10 

42 

V - 4A 

34 

I92V36 

i 

• 12  i 

1 

L • ~n  1 1 ■ 

1W6-27 

1^ 

A most  pronounced  growth  in  the  number  of.atude'nts  pursing 
the  home  economics  courses  in  the  institute  has  occurred  during  tl 
past  five  years.  Between  1922-23  and  1925-26.  the  enrollment 
this  division  has  increased  from  9 to  45  students.' 


Table  22r — Four-year  vocaiional  enroUmeni 


n 

Y« 

rnshninn 

8opbomor« 

Junior 

SioKor 

ToUl 

1922-23 

' 6 
1 

4 

• 2 
7 

1 

4 

6 

6 

6 

R 

t 

l922-« 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- * - 

] 

1 

IV24-25 

I92A-24 

2 

1936-27,.^ 

: 

Registration  in  the  vocation^  divisions  of  the  college,  which 
include  the  four^y^r  agricultural  and  mechanical  courses,  has  been 
very  smril,  os  disclosed  by  Table  22,  and  indicates  a serious  .lock  of 
interest  in  this  type  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  institution's  con- 
stituency. For  the  past  five  years  the  enrollment  has  varied  between 
6 an4  9 students,  and  only  2 stddents  out  of  a total  of  20  freshmop 
entering  the  courses  have  remained  to  complete  them.  * 
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Frmhmui 

6opbomor» 

iuolor 

senior 

TotW 

i»-n 

A 

2 

j 

• 

ira-n 

13 

2 

'I 

13 

X3 

II 

* II 

J 

3 

S 

3: 

ins-ir.  "* 

22 

lA 

■* 

a 

s 

■ 

4A 

* - - 

o 

3 

34 

The  oolio^  business  administration  course  is  rapidly  becoming* 
one  of  the  important  units  in  the  college,  the  number  of  students 
registering  in  this  division  having  increased  from  8 to  54  students 
between  1922-23  and  1920-27. 

The  noncollogiate  attendance  in  the  institution  has  showm  a gain 
for  the  past  five  years  duo  to  the  increased  number  of  pupils  being 
enrolled  in  the  mo'deEolementary  school,  which  is  used  for  observa- 
tion and  practice  -teaching  in  the  education  department.  The  high 
school  has  shown  a small  loss.  A record  of  the  noncollegiato  enroll- 
ment shows  250  stucfents  enrolled  in  1922-23,  3(19  in  1924-25^  330 
in  1025-26,  and  280  in  1920-27.  . 

* . DEGREES  CRAl^^, 

' The 'W  eat  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  has  granted  72  degrees  in 
course  during  the  past  five  years,  of  which  30  werb  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  12  bachelor  of  science,  0 bachelor ^f^cienfe  in  busi- 
ness administration,  2 "bachelor  of  science  in  mechanic  arts,  1 1 
bachelor  of  arts  in  education,  and  5 bachelor  of  science  in  home 
economics.  The  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arta'were  granted  as  follows; 

- One  ?n  . 1(^21-22,  three  in  1922-23,  six  in  1923-24,  ftffoen  in  1924-25, 
and  ele\’En  in  1925-20.  * In  -thb  case  of  the  bachelor  of  science  degrees, 
one  was  granted  11*2-23,  four  in  1923-24,  two„ln  1924-25,  and  fivb 
in  1925-26,  while  three  of  the  bachelor  of  science  in  business  admin- 
• istration  were  grhnted  in  1924-25,  and  three  in  1925-26.  The  remain- 
der*6f  the  degrees  were  granted  in  the  following  years:'  Bachelor  of , 
science'in  'mechanic  arts,  one  in  1924-25  and  one  in  1 025-26;  bache- 
lor of  atts  in  education, 'One  in  1924-25,  and  ten  in  1925-26;  and 
' bachelor  of  science  in  home  economica,  two  in  1923-24  and  three  in 
1926-27,  No  honorary  degrees  have  been  granted  by  the  institution 
during  the  past  five ‘years.  ^ ^ 

‘ TEACHING  STAFF  ' . / ' 

' The  college  faculty  of  the  West  Virginia  CoIIogiata  Institute  is 
made  up  of  28  members.  All  are  not,  however,  exclusively  college 
teachers,  as  eight  give  instruction  in  high-school  classed.  Only 
pegroes  serve  on  the  staff.  • ' , 

The  survey  comimtlee  found  that  the  institution  has  a firstrrate 

academic  o^a^ation  with  11  departmenta  of  inBiiuotibn,  each 
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headed  by  a professor  except  in  one  instance.  None  of  the  faeiatj 
inembers  were  teaching  subjects  outside  of  the  particular  depart- 
menu  of  instruction  to  which  they  ha^  been  assigned.  . The  different 
departmenU,  with  the  number  of  the  staff  in. each  including  their 
rank,  are  as  follows:  Agriculture^  1 professor;  biology,  1 professor; 
cheniist'ry,  1 professor;  business  adniinistration;  3’  professors  and  1 
• instructor;  education.  2 professors  and  3 instructoia;  English,  I pro- 
fessor and  I instructor;  history  and  political  science,  2 profeatiors; 
inusi<s  1 professor;  home  economics,  1 professor  and  3 instru^ra; 
modem  languages,  1 professor,  » associate  professor  and  1 instructor; 
iiiathematicsT,  2 professors  and  I instructor;  and  philosophy,  j[  pro~ 
lessor.  As  nmy  be  seen  by  a study  of  the' departmenU  and  hnign- 
menu, , there  is  a serious  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  department  of 
English.  * ' » 

A well-trained  teaching  staff  has  been  vganized  by  the  Weat  Vir- 
ginia CollegiaU  Institute.  All  the  members'Of  the  faculty,  with  two 
exceptions,  have  obtained  undergradute  degrees,  14  hold  graduate 
degrees,  .5  with  first  degrees  are  pursuing  study  leading  to  roasUra* 

degrees,  and  3 are  working  for  doctors'  dogi^. 

» 

^ Table  24. — Training  fac%dty 


r4B6 


t 

10 

It 

12 

12 

14 

I& 

16 

U 

18 

10 

70 

II 

21 

21 

24 

21 

h 

27 


I Pint 

I dflfTfe' 


*A,  B.,1 
A.  B... 


D.0. 


B.  8... 
K.  B... 


A.  B 


A-B..., 
A.  B..^. 
A.  B.... 
A.  D.... 
A.  D.,.. 


1L8.. 

A.  B. 


B,8.. 
Nofv#. 
B.  B.. 


A.  B. 


a 0.... 

D.0.... 

B.  B..., 

A.  B.... 
LL.  B.. 

B.  8..„ 
B.  8.... 

A.  B..„ 

B.  0.... 


None. 


Whff«  obtained 


iBdlani  UnlTartllf 

Uoooln  UnivfciJiy... 


Dowii^  Univtfiu/. 

Ohio  BUiU  rnlven4ty.^^.._ 

Bowdolo  Collffe.i.i 

Howard  rnlnnUr. 


A^t^Uur^^  Aiul  Te^ntel* 
Co“ 

Def 

Woiiere  RmW. 


boBKf  (N,  C.), 

Da  Pauw  UnlTertUT-......-.^ 


SmoM  Uni 
UnJ/fnlty  of 
LIdcoId  udIv 


' Daotrer. 


|TOf  

nimeliy.-i. 

Ht^Vd  UnlvenUy 'll../. 

UnirertHy  of  Thlcaco 

Mlthlfftn  AfricuUural  CoUecB 


Oradiui#  dfuraa  lod  induAi#  wort 


I Uftllffi  (N.  C,). 


Kentu  BCAle  Agiieultorml 
Colkfa,  . 

MorebouM  CoU%a 


Knot  CoUffa 

flowmrd  UnivonUy....,.,,^. 

Uolrarflty  of  ITinML.., 

FUk  Uoivanlty 

ntmiltoo  Coll^ 

WUbarforra  Valvertity.. 

Purdoa  Uni  willy 

Howard  Uaiwiiiy 

VirHidA  CdlatUte  In- 
i4(iute. 


Ph  D.,  Comall  UniTiraity.  , 

A.  M»,  Lincoln  UniTorally. 

Ph.  p.,  CUrk  UnlTwralty  (Ma»). 

A.  M..  Columbia  Gnlvanliy. 

I wimxiiar  ai  Indiana  UnlmiUy. 

UnlTorifty. 

A.  M.,  Hanrard  UniTortUir. 

M.  8..  Cofuxnbia  Univmily. 

AgH.  Afrtaoltural  and  T^nicml  ( 

I nimfDar  at  Comall  Unirirtlty. 

A.  M.,  Harvard  Uniranity.  * ' 

‘ «rs,s5fsifs32as;r“  “"1^  •"* 

A,  M-,  Columbia  Unlnafiifr 
A,  M.f  UnivarillT  of  Mlchlf^ 

A,  M.,  STracuaa  Uniwiity. 

A.  M.,  UnivonUy  of  Denver.  - 
On  laata  of  abaanoa  to  obtain  maater'a  dma  ai  llnr^ 
T^d  Unfvorviiy. 

M.U.  CoUffr  of  ibe  CUt  of  New  York. 

A.  M;*  Raddiile  Collrve \lo boon  abeenoe leave at^ale 
Uolfenay). 

A.  M.,  Columbia  Unlveraily. 

iMimmen  at  Eansu  Si«v»  Agrt«ultonl  CoDcca. 

M «t  Y.'  .M.’C.  A.  TfaiUot  BdMal, 

^lUr^ard  UntTanIty  aad  UoitarsUy  of  KaoMa. 
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* 

Of  the  26., undergraduate  degrees,  15  were  obtained  from  well- 
known  northern  institutions,  while  11  were  aecurecf  from  negro  col- 
leges, 'Twelve  of  the  14  graduate  degrees  i^ere  obtained  at  principal 
northern  universiti.es  as  compared  with  two  from  negro  institutions. 
The  members  of  the  staff  pursuing  work  for  advanced  degrees  are 
attending  such  universities  as  Yale,  Harvard,  Chicago,  Cornell,  and 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

The  scale  of  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff  is  above  the  average  in 
negro  institutions.  .The  stipend  of  professors  varies  between  SI, 800 
and  S2,600  annually,  that  of  the  o^y  associate  professor  is  S2,000,  ** 
while  instructors  receive  from  SI, 200  to  S2,400.  Three  of  the  college 
teachers  are  allowed  small  perquisites  in  addition  to  their  salaries. 
The  salary  schedules  are  as  follows:  (Jne  teacher  receives  S3, 000, 
two  S2,600,  seven  12,400,  one  S2,250,  one  12,100,  eight  S2,0D0,  four 
SI, 800,  three  Sr,500,  and  one  SI, 200.  The  fact  that  a number  of 
professors  who  are  heads  of  departments  are  receiving  less  pay  than 
some  of  the  instructors  who  work  under  them  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  need  of  an  equalization  of  the  salaries  on  a basis  of  rank.  The 
'dean  of  the  college  receives  S3, 000  and  the  president  S4,500,  neither 
. being  granted  any  perquisites. 

While  the  lyork  in  the  college  is  in  niost  respects  well  distributed, 
four  members  of  the  faculty  had  heavy  student  clock-liour  loads. 
The  different  Idads  of  the  staff  are  as  follows:  Two  teachers  with 
less  than  100  student  clock  hours,  9 between  100  and  200  hours,  8' 
botweeri  201  and  500  boup,  2'  between  301  and  400  hours,  3 between 
601  and  600  hours,  wid'l  between  701  and  800  hours.*  The  number 
of  student  clock  hours  of  one  tether  was  not  furnished,  while  two 
instructors  teach  between  9 a.  m.  and  3 p.  m.  daily  in  the  model 
school.  The  teachers  with  loads  between  501  and  800  student  clock 
hours  include  the  professor  of  history  and  social  science,  teaching  769 
student  clock  hours;  the  professor  of  English,  616  student  clock  hours;, . 
the  professor  of  philosophy,  679  student  clock  hours;  and  the  professor, 
of  sociology,  588  student  clock  hours.  While  the  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy was  teaching  two  high-schopl  classes  and  his  excessive  load  was 
due  to  this  fact,  the  work  of  the  professors  of  English,  aqd 

social  science,  and  philosophy  wds  conBned  exclusively  t^fte  col- 
lege. The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  prompt  step.s 
shpuld  be  taken  to  relievo  these  three  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
burdensome  loads  imposed  upon  thorn.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  particularly  inn  such  subjects  as  English,  social  science, 
and  philosophy  with  teachers  so  overloaded  with  work. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  staff  is  teaching  more  than  20  hours 
pto  week  except  two  teachers  in  the  mode}  elomentaiy  sc^ol.  The 
^aching  schedules  show  1 member  of  the  staff  .with  2 hours  of  class- 
room instruction  per  week,  1 with  6 hours,  2 with  9 hours,  1 with  11 
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hours,  2 with  ll2  hours,  4 with  14  hours,  2 with  IS  hours,  5 with  16 
hours,  2 with  17  hours,  1 with  18  hours,  3 with  19  hours,  1 with  20 
hours,  and  2 with  30  hours. 

Of  the  80  classes  taught  in  the  college  in  1026-27,  17  contained 
fewer  than  5 students,  15  between  5 and  10  students,  24  between  11 
and  20  students,  11  between  21  and  30  students,  7 between  31  and 
40  students,  1 between  41  and  50  students,  1 between  51  and  60 
stud^ts,  1 between  61  and  70  students,  2 between  71  and  80  students, 
and  1 between  81  and  90  stud^ts.  Thus  67  of  the  classes  contained 
less  than  30  students,  while  13  ranged  from  31  to  00  students.  A 
great  many  of  the  classes,  it  is  evident,  are 'too' small,  containing  less 
than  10  students.  These  include  courses  in  the  mechanic  arts  and 
agriculture  departments  in  which  the  enrollment  is  extremely  limited. 
With  regard  to  the  larger  classes,  one  with  to  60  students  is  a class 
in  sociology,  a second  with  61  to  70  students  is  a class  in  history,  two 
with  71  to  86  students  are  classes  in  sociology,  while  a fifth  contain- 
ing from  SO  to  00  students  is  a class  in  history.  A)1  of  these  classes 
are  excessive  in  size  and  if  elBcient  work  is  to  be  done  in  them  should 
. be  reduced  to  not  more  than  30  students  each. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  West  'Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  has  a library  containing 
13,078  volumes.  It  occupies  the  entire  northern  wing  of  the  admin- 
istration building  and  is  equipped  with  modem  steel  shelving,  reading 
tables,  and  other  facilities.  The  library  is  modern  and  has  a fine 
assortment  of  books* for  collateral  work  in  the  college.  In  addition, 
24  well-selected  educational  magazines  and  other  periodicals  of  a 
college  type  are  taken.  The  excellence  of  the  library  is  largely  due 
to  a State  law  which  provides  that  $5,000  aimually  shall  be  expended 
in  its  upkeep  and  improvement.  Table  25  shows  the  annual  expendi- 
tures by  the  institute  for  library  purposes  during  the  past  five  years. 


Table  26. — Library  expenditures 
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1033-2i 

1034-36 

•4 

1035-36 

I 

1036-37 

1 1 

S3. 161. 03 
20.86 

8818.31 

137.64 

13,730.11 

314.61 

|6»024.70 

300.36 

i,moa 

83,700.86 

n.80 

1,300.00 

MsgailoBS — 



Total 

t 

a.  178. 38 

746.86 

' 8,044.73 

0,021.36 

^044.I8 

A full-time  trained  librarian  is  employed  who  received  training  at 
the  Temple  University,  in  Philadelphia.  Two  student  assistants  are 
also  employed.  - ‘ 

Laboratory  facilities  in  the  college  were  found  of  both  standhrd 
^entity  and  quality.'  The  biological,  chemistry,  and  physios  labc 
^torios  wepe  particularly  well  equipped  throughout.  In  the  biologi* 
^al  laboratory  suffioient  app value  had  been  provided  for  a foar-year 
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(fourse,  while  the  chemistiy  laborntory  was  equipped  with  an 
^lurnace  and  other  conveniences.  Large  annual  expenditures 
fdfe  scientific  equipment  and  supplies  as  a result  of  generous 
appYbj^aUpna  made  l>y  the  State  le^slature.  Below  are  shown  the 
ex^enollp^  made  annually  for  the  pait  five  years: 

‘'table  26. — Laboratory  expeiidHures 


Expi^odUurvJ 


Biolofv 


Oh^uh 

lilry 


I 


for  iterni'inenl  «qulpmeDr 

lV22-a t 

i .w.  00 

lWi-25 I -fdJi  00 

iw.vao J 500. 00 

lWO-37 X0P0.83 

for  itipplioi: 

1W3-2B : 

im-7V 

ltQ4-35^ L 004. 24 

B80  00 

1W6-27 1 034.  P4 

To4a)  estlnmled  prvtent  Ttdat  of rquipmeof 0,000.00 


11,004. 10 
1.800.00 
3.ooaoo 

ZfiOO.OO 


784.24 


Physics 


ILOOaOO 

1,725.00 

453.08 

1,815.37 

moo 


l,40i73 
13a  lo 
205.17 
1,251.11 
4,736.51 
taOOO  00 


38-70 
Z 703. 45 
0. 40 
6,300  00 


Qcology 


11,127. 70 


1. 100. 00 


Other 

KCieDC«)S 


1409.07 


864.44 

480.40 
175,  42 
4Z  75 
213.  72 
37.45 

Z6oaoo 


The  total  present  value  of  scientific  equipipent  and  supplies  owned 
by  the  institution  amounts  to  $24,900.  '» 

CONCLUSIONS 

TTid  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  for  many  gears' has  been 
rendering  an  excellent  service  to  society  in  the  education  and  advance- 
ment of  the  negro  race.  Within  the  past  decade  the  institution  has 
expanded  to  an  extraordinary  extent  and  its  achievements  have  been 
particularly  augmented  in  the  college  field.  , Through  recent 
State  appropriations  a physical  plant  commensurate  with  the  sohool’s 
needs  has  been  built  up.  Enrollment  in  the  college  division  has 
increased  rapidly,  s gain  of  approximately  172  per  cent  being  made 
rince  1022. 

The  survey  committee  found  the  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 
functioning  well  in  its  dififerent  departments  and  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  administrative  methods.  On  account  of  the  fact 
that  its  educational  aims  are  centered  in  college  rather  than  secondary 
work,  the  committee  was  impressed  with  the  opportunities  for  its 
development  as  an  institution  of  higher  education  exclusively.  A 
study  of  conditions  id  West  Virginia  indicated  that,  colored  public 
high  schools  ate  being  maintained  generally  throughout  the  State, 
4ud  no  irnperative  need  seems  to  exist  for  the  institute  to  continue  in 
^8  field  of  education,  With  regard  to  this  situation  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  developed  in  the  foregoing  report,  the  following 
reoommendataons  are  offered; 

That  thd  institute  inaugurate  plans  for  the  gradual  end  complete 
elimination  of  its  high  school,  retaining  only  such  portion  as  is  necos' 
•aiy  for  p^otioe  teaching  in  its  department  of  education; 
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That  a graduate  school  in  education  be  established  in  the  immediate 
future  and  that  plans  be  made  for  the  development  of  graduate  work 
as  a permanent  part  of  the  regular  offerings  of  the  institution. 

That  the  present  college  faculty  be  completely  segregated  from 
the  high-school  department  and  that  the  eight  members  now  teaching 
^ secondary  classes  be  relieved  of  such  work. 

That  the  English  department,  which  does  not  at  present  have 
sufficient  teachers*  be  considerably  e.\panded.* 

That  the  administration  appoint  a committee  of  the  faculty  to 
conduct  a study  into  the  problem  of  increasing  the  enrollment  in  the 
ngricultural  and  mechanic  arts  courses  offered  in  the  college. 

That  the  members  of  the  faculty  with  loads  in  e.xcess  of  350  student 
clock  hoijre  be  relieved  of  such  burdensome  teaching  tasks. 

That  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff  be  equalized  on  a basis  of 
rank  and  position  in  the  academic  organization. 


f 
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Because  of  the'  fact  that  negro  and  \Yhite  students  are  enrolled  in 
the  same  universities  and  college  in  Pennsylvania,  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  status  of  nepo  higher  education  in  the  State  can  not 
be  made.  There  are.  two  institutioi\s  of  higher  learning,  however, 
operated  exclusively  for  negroes  in  the  State,  both  of  which  are 
included  in  this  survey.  These  are  Lincoln  University,  in  Chester 
County,  a privately-controlled  institution,  and  the  Cheyney  TraJtung 
School  for  Teachers,  at  Cheyney,  which  is  publidy  supported.  --X^n 
unfortunate  geographical  distribution  of  these  two  institutions  exists. 
Both  are  located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  removal  of  one  of  them  to  some  point  niore  centrally  located 
would  be  advantapous  from  a point  of  view  of  providing  higher 
learning  for  negro  inhabitants  residing'-in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
Pennsylvania’s  negro  population  4s  large,  totaling  357,700  persona. 
Oo  the  basis  of  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the  two  institutions 
surveyed,  which  amounts  to  397  students,  the  proportion  of  the  total 
population  receiving  college  training  is  11  to  each  10,000  inhabitants. 
In  case  figures  were  obtainable  on  the  number  of  negro  students 
enrolled  in  other  universities  and  colleges  iu  the  State,  this  percentage 
would  in  all  probability  be  considerably  augnjented.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a shortage  of  negro  youths  in  Pennsylvania  attending 
secondary  schools,  which  serve  as.  feeders  to  the  institution^  of  higher 
education.  The  records  show. but  3,000  enrol^od  in’high  schools,  or 
84  per  10,000  inhabitants.  . 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Education  includes ‘negro 
institutions  of  higher  learning  on  its  regular  list  of  approved  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  accrediting  particularly  their  teacher-training 
departments  for  the  purpose  of  granting  graduate  State  teachers' 
certificates.  The  publicly-supported  negro  institution  in  this  State  ' 
13  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  department.  Appropriations 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  negro  ^higher  education. for  the 
biennium  of  1927-1929  amounted  to  $100,000. 

• ■’  . - ^ „ 
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; ■ . . ■ LINCOLN  UNlf'ERSIT^ 

1 * 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

^ Lin^ln  University  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  for  the  higher 
oducatioh  of  the  negro  race  in  the  United  Sbates, ' It  was  founded 
in  1854  by  a.  Presbyterian  minister.of  Oxfprd;  Pa.,  as  the  Ashmun 
lustituto,  aod  w^  granted  a charter  by  the  State  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1866  it  was  reorganized  as  Lincoln  University,* 
Bchoola  of  medicine)  law,  and  theology  being  inaugurated,  in  -addi- 
tion to  liberal  arts  courses.  Work  in  medicine  and  law  was  later 
discontinued. 

4 

The  institution  ili  administered  i>y  a self-perpetuating  board  of 
2 L trustees,  of  wbora  11  are  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
All'but  one  are  white,  but  sentiment  is  develop! ng»among  the  hieinbers 
for  inci'eased  representation  of  negroes  on  the  board.  Each  <trustco 
serves  for  a term  of  7*  years,  3 being  chosen  annually,  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  create  a complete  qow  board  every  7 years.  As  at 
present  constituted  the  board  includes  12  trustees  from  the  State  of , 
Pennsylvania,  6 from  Now  Jersey,  1 from  l^Iaryland,  1 from  New 
York,  and  1 from'  MassKjmsetts.  Officers  of  the  board  of  trustees 
consist  of  a president,  .vicep^^dont,  secretary,  and  trea.surer,  who  ‘ 
are  elected  annually.  It  meets  three"  timoiff  a year.  The  different 
committees  of  the  -board  include  an  fe.xecutive  comniittoef  university 
committee,  auditing* commit(ieo,  col  ego  curriculum  coinmitteo,  and* 
seminary  committee.  .The  board  aljo  has  a financial  representatiyo 
residing  in* the  city  of  Ehiladerjaljuvi^ 

Lincoln  University  is  organized  into  a liberal  arts  college  and  a 
« theological  seminary.  No  secondary  school  has  been  conducted 
by  thfe  institution  since  1893.  The  aollego  has  been  rated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  l/epartment  of  Education  as  standard  since  1912, 
itsgi'adiiatos  being  awarded  State  teachers*  certificates  without  exami- 
nation. The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  also  accredited  the  institution  since  1923.  Under  this  rating 
iU  graduatoVi  receive  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of.  New 
•\prk.  A numbbr  of  other  Sta^e  dfjpartnumts  of  education  have 
rorognized  the  college.  The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatftry 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States. and  Maryland  has  likewise  accredited 
Lincoln 'University  si  nhe  1922. 

Special  recognition  has  been  given  the  college  by  a nutnbor  of 
* graduate  schools  of  loading  universities  which  have  received  graduntos 
of  Lincoln  University  as  Lull  candidates  for  advanced  degrees.  One 
has  Been  Edmitted  to  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Another  entered 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  * School  without  conditioK"  and  later  con-' 
'tinued  his^work  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Two  otf\ers  have 
been  -accepted  at  the  Univeesit^  of  Ponnsylvaniap  a fifth  rcccivoti 
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8 master'^  degree  at  Columbia  University,  and  39  have  been  accepted 
as  graduate  students  at  Howard  University.  In  some  instances, 
these  students  ‘were  admitted  on  probation. 

j^The  institution  enrolled  305  students  in  1926-27,  of  whom  285 
^y^ttended  the  liberal  arts  college,  and  20  the  theological  seminary. 

' Lincoln  University  is  a men's  institution  and  the  gSographic  distribu- 
tion of  students  includes  almost  every-State  in  the  Union. 

ADMINISTRATION 

o 

Title  to  all  the  property  of  Lincoln  University  is  vested  in  the 
board  of  trustees  as  a corporate  body.  The  trustees  also  hold  the* 
endowment  of  the  institution, 'are  responsible  for  its  investment,  and 
have  general  supervision  over  its  finances.  - / 

Plans  for  an  increase  in  the  resoun’.es  of  the  universi^  tnrrQugh  a 
substantial  addition  to  its  productive  endowment  have  recently  been 
consummated.  The  General  Education  Board  has  agreed  to  donate 
$250,000  for  thb  purpose,  providing  the  institution  raises  a 'similar 
amount  by  July  1,  1928.  A subscription  campaign  is  now  being 
^ conducted  to  accomplish  this  object. 

The  institution  is  supported  principally  through  interest  on  ite 
productive  endowment,  student  fees,  and  gifts  for  current  expenses^x*^ 
as  indicated  by  the  apeompanying  table:  ' ^ 

TabLiK  1. — Income*  ‘ * * 


1 

Hoiiroo  ^ 1023-a 

1W4-J5. 

192^30 

I92f^27 

Cburch  appropriHiians  1. t8;670.08 

lolerast  OD  euHowiucpl . . 32,  30 

Gifts  for  curreoi  oipouses. JO,  005. 60 

Siudeni  fws is,  50&  35 

54.744.OU 
X ife.  17 
AW4.M 

>2,44143 

32, 421  74 
12,ftSlttt 
34.077.25 

kl.000.H5 
34. 720.  OM 
12.600.20 
2D.07K  10 

11000  00 
30.201.45 
14,154.4« 
54.00B.80 

Totll.* «1,o6i.79  ! 10,716.  a 

- 1 1 

U603.25 

80,351.00 

109,476.72 

• ^ 

In  1926-27  the  total  income  of  Lincoln  Univei-sity  was  $109,475.73, 
Of  this  amount,  33.1  per  cent  was  derived  from  interest  on  endowment, 
49,3  per  cent  from  student  fees,  dS  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current 
'expenses,  and  '4.6  per  cent  fronrj  church  appropriations,  - Gifts  for 
current  expenses  include  individual  donations  from  friends,  while 
church,  appropriations  represent  annual  contributions  for  the  institu- 
tion’s support  made  by  the  board  of  Christian  education  of  the 
•Presbyterian, Church,  , 

A steady  increase  in  the  annual  income  of  the  university  has 
occurred  duripg  the  past  five  years,  but  it  has  not  been  due  to  any 
great  gain  in  "^avenues  from  outside  sources.  Instead,  it  has  been 
realized  chiefly  through  increases  in  tuition 'and  other  fees  assessed 
■ against  students  ft^nding  the  institution.  The  gain  jn  income 
between  1922-23  amlLlTO6T27  amounted  to  $47,873.94,  or  77,6  per 
cent.  During  this  period  student  fees, increased  5W6.9  per  centt 
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church  appropriations,  87.2  per  ceiTt;  gifts  for  current  expenses, ' 
33.3  per  cent;  and  interest  on  endowment,  10.7  per  cent. 

• An  examination  into  the  student  fees  of  the-  university  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  annyal  chairge  for  tuition  Is  1 110,  a rather  large* 
figure  in  comparison  with  other  negro  institutions  of^higher  learning.  ' 
Each  student  imisi  pay  IQ  matriculation.'  Other  fees  include  library, 
$4;  medical  fee,  lo;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  I5;"  and  ^6  laboratory  .fee  in  each 
science.  The  boarding  department  chargos  $144  per  year  for  board, 
-and  rentals  for  dormitories  amount  to  between  130  and  $75  annually!* 
A bookstore  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  ‘Revenues 
which  are  derived  by  the  institution  from  student  fues^haVe  increased 
^ at  the  rate  of  approximately  $5,000  annually  for  the  past  two  years. 
Methods  of  handluig  the  business  affairs  of  the  institution  have 
recently  been  i^rganized  and  are  njfa’  in  charge  of  a business  manager 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  president!  The  business  oflicoa 
are  m good  shape  and  the  accoi;nU  well  kept.  An  annual  audit  of 
the  hooks  Is  made 'by  a firm  of  outside  public  accountants.  The 
bi^'Css  manager’s  force  inci tides  a bookkeeper  and  several  assist- 
ants. .The  president  has  an  olTice  secretary.  Operation  of  the  refec- 
tory is  under  the  supervision  of  a steward..  No  full-time  repstrar  is* 
employed,  although  the  survey  committee  found  the  student  records  in 
ei^ellei\^  condition.  The  institution  also  has  a physician  on  its  staff. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Uncoln  University  o^a  145  acres' of  land,  valued  at  $30,800,  of 
which  26  acres  nfro  usetl  as  a campus  and^I20  arms  as  a farm.  The 
campus  presents  an  attractive  appearance  with  extensive  lawns 
amHarge  shade  trees. 

'There  ere  altogether  25-  buildings  located  on  the  grounds,  with  an  ’ 
estimated  value  of  $392,882,84.  E<^uipmont  and  movable  property 
owned,  by  the  institution  is- valued  at  $54,950.04,  so  that  the  total 
value  of  the  entire  property  is  $478,632.88.  All  of  these  evaluations 
ore  based  upon  original  costa,  # 

A number  of  the  buildings  are  old,  and  only  t^ree  are  fireproof 
structures.  The  principal  academic  buildid^  which  is  four  stories 
in  height  and  contains  most  'of  the  recitation  rooms,  has  no  fire 
escape.  The  survey  committee  regards  this  situation  as  a serious 
I menace,  and  recommends  that  the  board  of  trustees  take  immediate 
steps  to  secure  protection  from  this  fire  hazard  for  the  student  body. 

the  dormitories  are  equipped  with  fire  escapes  in  conformity  with 
the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  building  and  its" 
oonteote  are  insured  separately. 

Activities  of  the  university  center  around  the  Mary  Pod  Brown 
f . Chapel,  a handsom^ne-story  briok  structure.  In  this  building  are 
situated  the  administrative  oflfices  and  a chapel.  The  institution 
I ‘also  an  auditorium,  known  as  livingston  Hail,  which  is  one  story  ' 
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in  height,  of  frame  construction,  and  seats  approtimatcljr  1,000. 
Tlje  academic  buildings  include  Fayerweather  Hall,  a fouf^tory 
TiUilding  erected  inr  1891  and  containing  15  recitation  rooms,  and 
science  hall,  a new  three-story  structure  of  brick  and  Umostone, 
with  3 recitation  rooms  and  13  laboratories.  The  latter  building 
was  constructed  at  a cost  of  appro.ximatoly  185,000. 

Four  largo  brick  buddings,  all  old  structures  built  between  1857’ 
and  1881,  furnish  dormitories  and  living  quarters  for  the  students. 
They  include  Ashnvun  Hall,  three  stories  in  height,  containing  30 
rooms;  Lincofb  Hall,  four  stories  high,  ivith  33  rooms';  Cresson  Hall, 
Jour  stories,  witH  45  rooms;  aml^^Houston  Hall,  also  four  stories,  with 
*.  19  rooms.  There  are  14  rosideimea  on  thO'campus,  erected  between 
1857  and  1890,  and  valued  at  $71,800,  utilized  os  dwellings  for  the 
teachers  Ad  lis  adininihtrativo  oflic.es.  The  boarding  department 
is  located  in  a building  known  as  the  McCauley  Refectory,  which  is 
a threc-stoiy  jbrick  structure  containing  dining  rooms,  kitchen, 
rootns  for  viai^rs,  and  quarters  for  the  steward.  A central  power 
plant,  valt^j  at  |60>,000,  provides  he^t  and  power  for  the  entire 
physical  platoi  of  the  university. 

The  business  manager  is  the  administrative  office!-  responsible  for 
the  career  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Both  grounds  and  buildings 
are’  kept  in  a c|can  and  orderly  condition  throughout.  * A superin- 
tendent of  buildings  and  grounds  works  under  the  business,  manager. 
,Hc  has  a force  composed  a carpenter,  utility  man,*  and  a large 
number  of  students.  Students  perform  both  janitor  and  outside 
labor,  receiving  full  payment  in  the  form  of  credits  on  their  accounts. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  • 

The  acarlemic  program  of  Lincoln^ University  is  comprised  in  the’ 
following  three  curricula:  ■ ’ 

Four-year  vurriculutn  in  liberal  arta  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelo'r  of  • 
arts.  No  bachelor  of  arionce  degree  ia  granted.  ' ^ 

.Three-year  tt^Iogic^l  curriculufn  based  on  college  preparation  leading 
to  the  degret^oi’ bachelor  of  sacred  theology. 

’ Three-year  theological  curriculum  baaed  on  hlgli-Bchitol  preparation 
leading  to  a diploma. 

% 

Curricula  offered  both  in  the  liberal  arts  college  and  the  theological 
seminary  are  extensive  in  scope,'  there  being  101  courses  of  study  in 
the  college  and  40  in  the  seminary.  An  examination  showed,  how- 
ever, that  only  about  one-half  of  these  courses  were  actually  taught 
in  1926-27.  The  institutipn’s  catalogue  contains  a clear  and  concise 
presentation  of  the  plan  of  work  in  the  liberal  arts  college,  including 
entrance  and  graduation  requirements,  outline  of  curriculum  and  ' 
description  of  courses  of  study.  In  the  case  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary a Similar  effective  presentation  is  made,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
three-year  course  leading  to  a diploma,  concerning  which  little  inforw 
oiation  is  available.  * . ’ / 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  Lincoln  University  is  based  on  the  req\>irements 
• defin^  by  the  College  Entrance  Exainmation  Board  of  New  York. 
Candidates  for  entrance  must  present  15  units  of  high-school  prepara- 
tion, of  which  3 units  are  prescribed  in  English/ 1 in  histoiy,  2 in 
Latin  or  other  foreign  language,  1 in  algebra,  and  ! in4)lRne  geometry. 
The  remaining  7 units  must  be  submitted  from  the  following  list; 
Latin,  Orcclt,  French,  German,  Spanish,  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  history  and  social,  studies,  physics,  chemistry',  botany, 

geography,  biology,  and  Bible,  with  not  more  than  one  unit  in  czu‘li 
subject. 

. Students  arc  accepted  upon  the  presentation  of  approved  creden- 
tials from  accrcditcd’high  schools  or  after  passing  examinations  of 
the  CoUoge  Entrance  ExamTnation  Board,  the  Education  Department 
of  the  State  of  New  York  or  any  other  authorized  examining  board. 
The  freshman  class  of  1926-27  consisted  of  114  members,  all  having 
been  admitted  from  accredited  high  schoolaf  without  examination. 

Entrance  to  the  college  is  permitted  with*H  mi^xunum  of  two  co?»- 
ditioned  \mits,  which  must  be  removed  by  the  end  df  the  first  year. 
Conditioned  students  admitted  to  the  college  in  the  last  live  years 
include:  None  in  1922-23,  four  in  I923724,  fifteen  in  1924^25,  four 
^in  1925-26,  and  twelve  in*  1926-27.  Although, it  is  asserted  in  the 
r university  catalogue  that  students  arc  not  registered  in  the  freshman 
class  until  all  their  conditions  have  been  made  np,  it  was  found  that 
thb  regulatiol^as  not  being  strictly  enforced  in  practice. 

’ GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  . , ’ 

A total  of  128  semester  hours  of  credit  are  required  for  completion 
of  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  '^gree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  the 
only  one  offered  in  the  liberal  arts  college. 

Accoi^iug  to  the  plan  of  (the  curriculum  all  students  must  earn  6 
credits  in  JJnglish,  6 in  mathematics,  6 in  ancient  language,  Q in 
aneient  or  modern  language,  2 in  hygiene,  2 in  B^e,  J in  physical 
educatiqn,  and  6 to  8 m natural  science  during  their  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  A group  division''is  made  of  the  work  comprising 
the  junior  and  senior  years  as  follows : Ancient *and‘modem  languages, 
including  English;  history  and  political  science;  natural  science  and 
mathematics;  and  education  and  philosophy^  .Under  the  graduation ' 
rccjpjromonts  students  must  select  24  semester  hours  from  one  of 
^^^ups  and  12  semester  hjurs  from  one  of  the  others.  -The 
^omainink  credits  are  frep  ejogtives  with  the  exception  of  4 additional 
seihester  hours  of  credit,  which  must  1^  earned  in  Bible,  2 in  the 
junior  and  2 in  the  senior  year.  ^ . 
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In  the  theological  ^'seminary,  45  year-hours  (flO  semester  hours)  - 
of  credit  are  required  for  completion  of  the  two  3-year  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sacred  theology  and  a'diploma.  The 
work  is  entirely  prescribed  in  the  following  list  of  subjects:  4 year- 
hours  of  credit  in  art,  2 in' Biblical  archeology,  3 in  Bnglish  Bible, 

7 in  Hebrew  , 4 in  homilectics,  5 in  New  Testament  axegesis,  2 in  sacred 
geography,  6 in  systematic  theology,  3 in 'apologetics,  4 in  'church 
history,  2 in  missions,  4 in  Old  Testament  exegesis,  2 in  pastoral 
thcolo|ry,  and  1 in  expression. 

ENROLLMENT 


Compared  with  other  negro  institutions,  the  growth  in  enrollment 
of  Linrofci  University  has  not  been  largc’for  the  past  five  years. 


Tabls  2. — Total  enraOment  ' 
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As  feliown  by  the  figures  presented  in  Table  2,  attendance  at  the 
institution  has  increased  by  61  students  betw’een  1922-23  and  1926-27^ 
a gain  of  20  per  cent. 


Table  3. — EnrolhnerU  in  liberal  arts  college 
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In  the  liberal  arts  college,  attendance  has  advanced  from  240  stu- 
dents in  1922-23  to  284  students  in  1926-27,  an  increase  of  18.3  per  ’ 
ceri\.  While  this  gain  has.  not  been  great,  student  retention  at  the 
institution  is  far  above  the  average  prevailing  generally  in  instku- 
trons  throughoyt  the  country.  For  instance,  the  1922-23  freshman 
class  held  78.2  per  cent  of  its  students  through  to  the  senior  year  of 
1926-27,  the  mortality  rate  amounting  to  only  21*8  per  cent,  and  in. 
case  of  the  1923-24  freshman  class  66.8  per  cent  of  thi  students  . 
originally  entering  this  class  remained  4o  complete  their  senior  year, 
the  student  loss  being  only  34.2  per  cent. 
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Although  total  enrollment  in  the  theological  seminary  amounteii  to 
only  20  studenta  in  1920—27,  there  has  been  a progressive  gain*iif 
attendance  in  this  department  since  1922-23.  Loss  of  students  has 
also  been^  extremely  small.  The  junior  class  of  1922-23,  wl)irh 
originally  contained  three'  students,  retuned  the  entire  number 
upon  reaching  the  senior  year  of  1924-25,  while  the  1923-24  junior 
class  upon  hecoming  the  senior  class  of  1925-26  recorded  a mortality 

of  only  33.3  per  cent,  and  the  1924-25  junior  doss  a student  loss  V 
only  16.6  per  cent,  ‘ > - T. 

A limited  number  of  students  have  been  enrolled  in  thf^siitulion  to 
pursue  ^aduHte  work  angler  special  instruction  from  members  of  the 
institutions  faculty.  Registration ' in  this  department  for  the  past 
five-year  period  includes  two  students  in  1922-23,  two  in  1023-24, 
none  in  1924-25,  one  in  1925-26,  and  one  in  1926-27.-  . 

DEGREES  GRANTED 

» ^ 

* Lincoln  University  has  granted  237  deg>ees  in  course  during  the 
paat  five  years,  of  which  220  were  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  ari.s  ami 
*17  bachelor  of  sacred  theology.^  The  bachelor  of  arts  de^ree-s  were 
granted  as  follows:  Twenty-eight  in  1921-22,  forty-four  in  1922-23 
fifty-one  in  1923-24,  thirty-eight  in  1924^  and  fifty-nine  in  1025-26! 
The  bachelor  o(  sacred  theology  degrees  were  grant.ed  in  the  following 
years:  Five  in  1921-22,  twoiiil922-23lsutin  1923-24,  one  in  1924-26, 
and  threte  in  1925-26.  Figuring  on  a basis  of  the  483  students  ad- 
mitted to  the  institution  in  the  five-year  period  between  1922-23  and 
1926-27,  the  graduations  with  degrees  amounted  to  49  per  cent,  an 
unusual  record  in  view  of  the  small  percentage  of  graduations  ociur-’ 
nng  in  other  negro  institutions,  * 

During  the  past  five  >ars’  Lincoln*  University  has  granted  12 
honorary  degrees  as  follows:  Two  doctors  of  law  and'  two  doctors  of 
divimty  in  1921-22,  one  doctor  of-  law  in  1922-23,  one  doctor  of  law 
and  three  doctors  of  divinity  in  1923-24,  one  doctor  of  divimty  in 
1924-25,  and  one  doctor  of  science  ip  1926-27.  Of  the  total  honorary 
de^es  conferred  by  the  insUtuUon,  4 were,  the  degree  of -doctor 
of  law,  7 the  degree  of^octor  of  divinity,  and  1 tho  degj-ee  of'doctor 
of  science.  The  latter  degree  was  granted  to  a physician  of  Charles, 
W,  V».,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  that  State, 
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The  college  faculty  is  made  up  of  16  members,  1 1 of  wliom  do.fuU- 
time  work  and  5 part-time  Work.  On  the  basis  of  the  enroUment  in 
1926-27,  there  is  1 college  teacher  to  every  19  students  attending, 
the  jasUtution.  Twelve  arh  white  and  fdih!  are  negroes.  The 
faculty  includes  7 professors,  2 aissistaat  professors,  6 instructors, 
und  1 lecturer.  The  college  is  divided  into  1 1 departments  of  instruc- 
liui\,  with  the  teat^hers  assigned  as  follows:  Bible,  1 professor;  biology, 

I professor;  ^eniistry,  1 professor;  history  aiul  economics,  1 profes- 
sor; editcatibn,-  1 as^tant  professor;  English,  2 instructors  and  1 
lecturer;  French  and  Qerinan,  1 instructor;  Greek,  ! professor  and  1 
instructor;  uiatheinalios,  1 professor  and  I instructor;  philosophy,  1 
professor  and  1 instructoc;  and  physica,  1 assistant  professor. 

The  survey  cdmiiuMeo  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  the^ 
academic  organization  of  the  college,  an  examination  sho^ng  tha| 

7 of  tho'dopartmenis  of  instruction  are  headed  by  professors,  2^by 
assistant  professor^  and  2 by  instructors.  A further  axamination' 
disidosed  thdt  separate  departments  are  being  maintained  for  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics,  all  of  which  might  wiell  be  included  under-a 
tungle  department  of  science.  Similarly,*  French  and  German  com- 
prise a separate'  departnfont  of  instruction  as  does  also  Greek,  one 
in  charge  of  ap  inetructor  and  *the  other  of  a professor.  The  oiiSst 
flagrant  inado<juacy  in  the  college  organization,  however,  is'that’th,e 
English  department  is  conducted  without  a piofessor  at  its  head 
and  is  in  charge  of  a member  of  the  stnlf  with  the  rank  of  instrucU>r. 
Another  impbrtant  department,  that  of  education,  is  under  the  jiiria- 
diciion  of  an  assistant  professor.  After  a careful  study  of  the  pr»sent 
academic  structure  of  Lincoln  University,  the  survey  committee 
recommends  (hat  the  number  of  departments  of  iastructipn  be  reduced 
from  1 1 to  is  and  that  each  bo  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a mem- 
ber of  the,' faculty  with  the  rank  of  profes.sor.  ^ * 

An  examination  of  the  teaching  schedules  of  the  faculty  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  the  work  in  the  college  is  only  fairly  well  distrib- 
uted. Seven  members  of  the  staff  wore  found  in  1926-27  teaching 
classes  ofiitside  of  the  department  of  instruction  to  which  they  be- 
longed. ' Four  of  these  were  part-time  instructors  possessing  only 
a limited  amount  of  training.  In  the  accompanying  table  are  shown 
the  college  teachers  ^ving  instruction  outside  their  departments,  with 
the  cla^s  taught  by  each. 

Table  5. — Teaehinif  teheduUa  of  the  faculty 
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The  faculty  of  Lincoln  Universify  is  well  trained.  Of  the  11  full- 
time nfembers,  all  have  secured  undergraduate  degrees  and  8 havo 
obtained  graduate  degrees.  With  regard  to  the  5 part-time  members, 
each  holds  ah^t  degree  and  1 a mastei*’s  and*(ioctor's  degree.*  Below 
* is  given  a list  of  the  teaching  staff  showing  tlujjr  training; 

Tabli;:  6. — Training  of  the  facul^ 
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Undergraduate  degrees  of  the  entire  facultj^  were  obpiined  from 
pi^cipal  northern  universities,  with  the  e.vception  of  four  of  the 
part-time  teachers,  who  are  ^aduates  of  the  1920  class  of  Lincoln 
Univensity.^^  Graduate  degrees  held  by  the  staff  were  also  secured 
from  leading  dorthero  institutions.  No  information  was  sub- 
mitted as  to  whether  ihe 'members  o£  the  teaching  staff  not  holding 
gradtfRte  work  wore  pursuing  studies  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

Lxcept  for  the  part-time  teachers,  the  faculty  of  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity^‘8  composed  of  membirs  who  have  been  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution for  a considerable  period  of  time.’  Seven  of  the  fulf-tiroe 
college  teachers,  or  63.6  per  cent,  have  served  on  the  staff  fronHi  to 
above  20  years,  while  four  membert,  or  36.4  per  cent,  are  new 
mernbere  employed  within  ’the  past  4 yuars.  The  five  part-time 
teachers  joined  the  staff  at*  the  beginning  of  the  academic  term 
of  1926-27.  * 

Full-time  members  of  the  faculty  ore  well  paid,  partichlarly  when« 
their  salaries  are  compared  .with  the  average  of  teachers  m other 
negro  colleges.  The  dean  of  the  university  receive9-|4,000  minually, 

, while  one  teacher  is  paid  $3, 600;  twrf,  $3,200;;  one)  $3,i00;  one, 
1.  13,000;  one,  $2/tOO;  qne,  $2,160;  one,  $l,500;'and.  one,  $1,400.  The 
IsCter  t^o  receive  robilf'ahd'^ard  as  perquisites^  in  addition  to  their, 
cash  sAlanes.i  Compensation 'of  the  presiden  t amounts  to  $6,000  per 
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year.  The  part-time  teachers  are  paid  from  S200  to  1600  annually, 
four  receiving  board  and  room  free.  Tlie  fifth  is  a lecturer,  who 
holds  a master’s  and  a dbetor’s  degree  and  gives  instruction  in  negro 
•literature  and  English  verse,  his  salary  being  f600. 

The  student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  teaching  staff  are  not  generally 
burdensome,  although  two  members  have  Toads  ranging  betw'een  401 
and  800  hours.  These  should  receive  immediate  relief,  if  teaching 
clficiency  is  not  to  be  impaired.  Of  the  16  full-time  members,  1 has  a 
load  of  less  than  100  8tudent.clock  hours,  5 bet%  eon  100  and  200  hours, 

,5  between  201  and  300  hours,  3 between  301  and  400'lmurs,  1 between 
401  uiid  500  hours,  and  1 'between  700  and  800  hours.’  One  of  tba 
two  teachers  with  excess  loads  is  the  professor  of  mathematics  whose 
student  clock-hour  load  nhis  as  high  as  705  hours,  a hgu^  double  the 
generally  accepted  staudanl  load, . The  other  js  the'  professor  of 
biology,  w ho,  in  additioh  to  having  a load  of  466  student  clock  hours, 
is  also  the  director  of  athletics  in  the  colhjge. 

Th^  hours  per  week  of  teaching  in  the  college  are  not  above  normal, 
indicating  tlmt  the  work  in  this  respect  has  been  distributed  \vith  a 
view'  of  limiting  classroom  instruotion  to  15  hours  per  week  or  less. 
Two  .teachers  have  4 hours  of  teaching  per  week;  three,  6 hours; 
two,  7u  hours;  one,  8 hours;  one,  10  hours;  two,  11  hours;  two,  12 
hours;  two,  15. hours;  and  oiie,  47  hours. 

• .Although  52,  or  81.3  per  cent,  of  the  64  classes  organized  in  the 
college  in  ,1026-27 'contained  less  than  40  students,  the  survey  com- 
mittee found  a number  of  classes  so  large  in  size  as  to^  raise  the 
question  to  whether  teaching  efficiency  could  be  maintained.  A 
list  of  the  classes  shows  8 from  5 to  10  students,  in  size,  19  from  11  to  > 
•20  .students,  14  from  21  to  30  students,  ll  from  31  to  40  students, 

8 from  41  to  50  students,  1 from  60  to  70  students,  and  3 from  90 
to  100  students.  Of  the  8 classes  containing  between  41  and  50 
students,  2 were  in  educational  psychology,  2 in  Bible,.!  in  general 
phendptry,  1 in  organic  chemistry, ' and  1 in  biology.  One  class 
contained  between  60  and  70  students  and  was  a Bible  class.  * Three 
other  cltfsses  ranged  between  00  and  100  students  in  size,  oheheing 
a mathematics*  class,  the  secohd*  a hygiene  claro,  and  the  third  a ** 
Bible  class.  While  classes  of  such  size  ma,it  be  suocessfully  taught  in , 
the  Bible  ^d  hygiene'  undef  favorable’ condition^,  it  is  doubtful 
whethSr  this  would  apply  in  the  caseaof  mathematics,  educational 
pfQrchoIogy,  chemiatiy,  and  biology  where  individual,  instruotion  ip 
frequently  ne^ssary.  The  survey  committee  is , of  the  opiiiioil, 
therefore^that  th^dnunistration  should  consider  (lie Rearrangement 
of  Us  teaming  schelk)!^  to  as  to  divide  these  classes  into  sectii^s.  < 
V ' 20^04*— 29 42  ’ ‘ 7 ' • 
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EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 


Lincoln  University  has  an  excellent  library  located  in  its  own  build- 
ing. It  contains  40,000  volumes.  While  some  of  the  works  are  old 
and  out  of  date,  by  far  the  ^eater  number  are  first-rate  books  of 
college  grade.  The  institution  makes  regular  annual  appropriations 
for  new  books  and  magazines.  Expenditures  during  the  past  five 
years  for  the  purpose  include  $925  in  1922-23,  $1,707  in  1923-24, 
$1,365  in  1924-25^  $^1,206  in  1925-26,  and  $1,234  in  1920-27. 

No  trained  Jibrurinn  is  employed.  The  professor  of  social  science 
in  the  college  has  charge  of  the  library  and,  although  he  devotes  only 
part  time  to  the  work,  ijt  seems  scientifically  managed  and  has  good 
sets  of  books  and  magazines.  Eleven  students  are  employed  in  the 
library  as  assistants.  Disbursements  for  salaries  for  the  five-year 
. period  are  as  follows:  $100  in  1922-23,  $100  in  1923-24,  $100  in 
1924-25,  $218  in  1926-26,  and  $2,918  in  1926-27.  In  1925-26  $119 
was  expended  for  library  supplies  and  in  1926-27  $157.  ' 

Scientific  facilities  provided  by  the  institution  were  found  to  be 
adequate  for  all  the  college  courses  olTered  in  science.  The  labdra- 
' toriea  are  located  in  the  new  science  building,  are  modem' in  every 
respect,  are  and  thoroughly  equipped.  ^Annual  disbursements  for  ihe 
upkeep  of  the  laboratories  seem  ample.  In  1925-26  the  institution 
expended  41,156  for  equipment  in  biology,  $5,700  in  chemistry,  and 
$2,160  in  physics,'  Expenditures  for  supplies  were  as  follows:  $1,043 
, m 1922-23,  $868  iii  1923-24,  $734  in  1924-25,  $1,097  in  1925-26,  and 
'11,008  in  1926-27  for  biology;  $447  in  1922-23,  $957  in  1923-24, 
$752  in  1924-26,  $1^1  in  1925-26,  anti  $1,175  in  1926-27  for  chem- 
istry; and  $691  in  1922-23,  $688  in  1923-24,  $827  'm  1924-25,  $264 
■ in925-26,  and  $276  m 1926-27  for  phy.sics. 

^ TJie  institution  has  also  expended  $45  during  the  past  five  years 
for  supplies  for  an  astronomical  observatory  and  a psychological  lab- 
oratory maiptainedi  by  the  college.  Based  on  a recent  inveptory, 
the  total  estimated  value’of  alf  the  scientific  equipment  and  supplies 
owned  by  the  institution  amounts  to  $18,600. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


Athletic  activities'  at  'Lincoln  University  are  administered*  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  faculty,  alumni,  and  students.  The  institu- 
tion is  a member  of  the  Colored  ^tercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
and  of  the  National  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Assochtion.  Eligibility 
..I^gulations,  enforced  by  the  college,  include. those  adopted  by  these 
.r'^o  OBBOciations.  / 

There  are  thl^  iratenuties.  at  the  inatitution:  Alpha  Phi  Alpjha, 
Kappa  Alpha  Pai,  and  Omega  Psi  Phi.  Those*  organizations  ‘are 
under  Btudent  opfllirol,  with  only  slight  supervision  by  the  faculty. 
The  dbllege  has  a student  Muncil,  wUob  assists  to  ^ cohaiderable 
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extent  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  good  order.  Other  extra-, 
curricular  activities  include  an  intercollegiate  debating  society,  dra- 
matic club,  science  society,  English  club,  univenity  glee  club,  quar- 
tet, and  a student  publication.  j 

^ “ SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY  , 

Throughout  its  long  history  Lincoln  IJniversity  has  rendered-an 
excellent  service  to  society  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  support 
that  has’  been  accorded  it. 

The  institution  for  many  years  has‘  been  a strong  factor  in  the 
development  of  leadership  in  the  Ne^o  racd  and  many  of  its  grad- 
uates are  churchmen^  educators,  and  professional  men,  who  have 
achieved  prominence  in  their  chosen  fields.  Tbfe  Presbyterian  Board 
of  National  Missions  has  selected  two  Oncoln  University  graduates 
for  positions  of  leadership  as  field  secretary  and  field  superintendent  ’ 
of  the  Sabbath  school  missions.  Three  other  alumni  have  recently 
been  chosen  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Zion  branch  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  while  over  30  graduates  of  the  institution  in  the 
course  of  the  73  years  since  its  “founding  .have  become  missionaries  ' 
to  Africa.  In. the  educational  field,  a largo  number  of  graduates^  ’ 
of  Lincoln  University  have  attained  distinction.  The  first  three 
presidents  of  Livingstone  CoUeffe,  at  Salisbury,*  N.  C.,  were  graduates 
of  the  institution,  and  the  first  assistant  to  Booker  T.  Washington 
at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  was  an  hhimnus! 
Another  graduate  has  recently  been  elected  president  of -the  Virginia 
- Theological  Seminary  and  College,  at  Lynchburg,  Va,,  and  a second 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Tidewater  Institute  in  Virginia. 

Two  or  more  graduates  are  serving  on  the  faculties  of  Howard,* 
Wilbcrrorce,  and  Johnson  C.  Smith  Univereities. 

ft 

CONCLUSIONS 

*—  *•  ^ 

In  its  examination  of  Lincoln  university,  the  survey  committee, 
was  impressed  with  the  able  manner  in  which  the  institution  w as  being 
administered.  Its  financial  and  business  affairs  were  found  in  good 
' shapeuind,  although  additional  modern  buildings  are  needed  for  future 
expansion,  .its  physical  plant  seemed ' ample  for'its  present  noce»- 
SI  ties.  While  a high  standard  of  academic  workT  was' being  main- 
tained in  the  college,  the*  committee  found  that  the  organization  of 
' the  departments  of  instruction  ind^  ^e  teaching  staff  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  pnerally  In  use  in  up-to-date  institutions- 
of  .higher  learning.  “In  this  connectioh  and  on  the  basis  of  other 
facts  developed  in  the  foregoing  report  the  following  recommonr 

dations  and  suggestions' are  submitted:  • / * ‘ 

That  the  academic  organization'  of  tlie  cdllege^be  roconatructed  J 
with  a view  a£  reducing  the- number  o(  deparjtmeDta  of  inatructioo  ; . 
to  eight,  each  nea4o4  b7.11  professor.  . , V 
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^ 

That  the  teaching  schedules  of  the  members  of  the  staff  assigned 

work  o\itside  their  fields  of  specialization  be  revised  and  that  in  the 
future  they  give  instruction  only  in  subjects  pertaining  to  their 
particular  departments. 

That  the  student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  professor  of  mathematics 
and  the  associate  professor  of  biology  bo  materially  reduced. 

That  steps  be  taken  by  the  administration  to  reduce  the  size 'of* 
the  large  classes  in  the  college,  particularly -those  in  niatJuMiiatics, 
educational  psycliologj’,  and  the  sciences.  ‘ 

^ That  the  4)onrd’1)f  trustees  arrange  as  soon  as  possible  to  provide 
a fire  escape  for  Fayerweatlier  Hall. 

CHEi^EY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS . ' 

! * Chegney,  Pa.  * ' 


. Cheyney’-Training  School  for  Teachers  is  an  institution  maintained 
by  the  State  pf  Penn^lvania,  It  was  founded  in  1847  and  was 
conducted  as  a private  corporation  by  the  Society  of  Fnbuds  until 
,1921,  when  after  an  examination  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public.'  Instruction  the  State  .lo^slafure  , authorized  its  purchase. 

^ ^The  sum  ijf  |75;000  was  paid  for  the  property  and  the  original  cor; 
poration  established  the  Kichard-Hvf^pikjey  Foundation  out  of  the 
proceeds.  Since  the  transfer  of  the'  institution  to.  the  State  this 
foundation  has  made  frequent  contributions  to  its  support^  ^ 

The  institution  is  governed  by  e boaM  of  nine  trustees  appointed  ; 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Pennsylvania.  'I  hey 
wrvo  for  a term  of  three  years  each,  and  three  are  selected  annually.  «• 
The  board  as  at  present  constituted  includes  a number  of  prominent, 
educatore  and  pUlanthropists  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  a president 
and  treasurer  and  iinddr  the  la.w  must  meet  at  least  once  every  three 
months.  ' 4 ' 

The  Oheia^  Training  School -for  Teachers  is  one  of  the  l4*normal 
schools  by  the  State  of  Perfmsyjlvania.  Its  oi^nnizatidn, 

recently  revised  as  a result  of  recdmmeiidatioQB  Ky  the  State  board 
of  normal  school  principals,  provides  lor  the  training. of  elomontoiy- 
Hchool  teachers  and  of  teacHeca  in  home  economics,  vocational  and 
, manual  art?.  The  Stale  departnMnt  of  education  has  accredited  the 
I -»  school  and  grants  teachers'  certi^at«s  to  ils  graduates.  Extension 
1 service  is  included  as  a part  of  th^  institution’s  work,  but  the  director 
hbs  not  yet  been  appointed.  In  192^2'7  the  school  enrolled  92* 
aludedts  of  collegiate  rank, '81  being  women  and  1 1 men.  Of  the  tdtal 
— Attendance,  67  of  the  students  were  residents  of  Pennsylvania  and 
, 35  came  from  outside  the  State.  . ' 
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ADMtmSTRATlON 

The  principal^  4)f  Che  Che;piey  Trainiog  School  for  Teachers  is  in 
complete  charge  of  its  adoamstration.  He  is  assisted.’by  a secretaiy, 
a bursar,  and  a clerk.  A detailed  .budget  is  sitbmitted  biennially  to 
the  Stat^  superintendent  of  public  insftruction  covering  in'detail  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  institution.  Since  assuming  ownership  of 
the  school  sLx  yWrs~^go,  Ch6  .State  has  made  appropriations  for 
nminlcnance  only,  no  funds  being  ^vided  eitiw  for  the  oreetimi  of 
now  buildinjjs  or  the  repair  of  they^ting  buildings.  1 underatood^ 
howevei',  that  a $60,000  men’s  dormitory  i^  Co  )ter  constructed  in 
1028  at  putlic  e.xponse  and  that  f31, 000  is*to  be  expended  in  remodel- 
ing the  interior  of  several  buildings. ' ‘ , . 

The  main  sources  pf  support  of  the  insti^utiofi  are  State  appro- 
pnations  and  receipts  from  student  foes,  board,  and  room/witals. 
In  1^26-27  its' total  revenues  amounted  to  $11 5,989.66, \^f  which 
60.7  per  cwt  cam^  from  State  appropriations;  31. b per  c^t  from 
student  foes,  board,  and  room, rentals;  1».5  per  cent  from 
current  expenses;  6.5  per»cent  from  sales  and  services;  am 
cent  from  other  sources. 

>•  « »'  » 

Tahll  7* — Income 


Source  1W2-23  ^ 

4 * 1 

1023-34 

1031-36  j JD3S-20 

102^27 

Stale  6pproprlfitlon.i i?(X936. 11 

(*ifts  for  current  expenses. 1,125.00  ' 

Fop.s,  boe^ii,  and  roonia.— j 34, 322. 12 1 

Snhsnndaurvk'rd 4,30^07 

oi;;«'r8narr<<s  ,..,577. 04- 

1 100,333.38 

, ,2,m.oo 

31,417.77 

0,040.30 

040.67 

108,667.28  ' 165,007.60 
2 320  00-^  ^184.23  1 
34,180.60  1 36,80a23 
i040.7a  0,302.11 

740. 08  ! 627. 13 

: rasoRw 

* J,es25.on 

21a  on 
• 7,«o.dn 

20a  no 

Total 111.SW.47 

• 

100,374.08 

KH^aVJ.08  11(I^811.M|  UlkOaO.M 

I JndutliM  mlstrllaoMa^  ircrlpUr 

The  annual  incoin^  of  the  ins'titution,  as  indicated  by  Table  7, 
has  sl^own  little  growth  during  the  past  five  years,  •the  gain  in  annuaj 
rev'ehuee  being  only  3,*9  per  cent.  Instead  of  increasing  annually^ 
the  appropriations  from  the  State  of  Perinsyfvania  have  remain^ 
|>racticiilly  stationary,  the  incomo  from  this  source* in  1926-27  being 
.$537^,67  les-Ahan  in  1922-23.  Receipts  from  student  fees,  Imard,  and 
dormitory  rentals  advanced  5.5  per  cent,  and  those  fro.mfsales  and’ 
services  71.7  per  cent  during  the  fiYe-year  period,  but  a gain  in  ii^come 
from  such  sources  is  not  regarded  as  significant.  The  Cheyney,Troin- 
ing  School  for  Teachers  has  no  productive  endowfiieni.*  ' 
Tuition  is  free  at  the  institution  to  citizens  of  the  State  of  Fenu- 
8}’lvnnia,  but  all  students  mirat  pay  an  enroRnient  fee  of  $10.  and 
semester  fees  amounting  to  120 .per  year.  An  additional  few  of  |I0 
is  levied  against  day  students,  wl^e  out-of-State  students  are  charged 
$120  tuition.  ..Cynsiderablo  revenue  is  t'ealMd  from  ouWf-State 
tuitions^  as  ^ out  t)f  02  atudontS'  eorolled  a^  nonresidents  of  Fenn* 

. . ' - . . , .?•  . • ■ • •.  ,,  ■ _j. 
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sylvsnia.  In  this  connection,  it  is  difficult  to  understkfid  the  under- 
lying reason  why  the  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers  -should 
enroll  approxiiimtely  38  per  cenf  of  its  atudefit  body  from  outside  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  institution  is  primarily^raaintdined  by  the  people 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  training  its  own  cilizcns-to  beTiegjq 
teachers^  For  several  years  applicants  for  adm^siod  have*  been 
rejected  on  account  of  limited  space.  It  would  natufally  bo  expected, 
then,  that  officers  of  the  institution  in  the  selection  of  ils  student  body 
would  pick  Students  from  the  State  rather’ rhan  from'  the  outside.  \ 
‘_Tho  charge  for'topm  *nd  board  w $30  per  month;*  each  student 
paying  $24  in  cash  and  doing  work  for’tho  institntion  to  cover  the  other 
ffrL  Next  year  it  unplanned  lo  havfe  the  students  pay  $30  in  cash. 

^ Whenever  they  are  called,  upon^to  work  they  will  be  paid  for  their 
label  in  cash.  Ai(|  is  oftengd  students  by  the  Richard  Hmpphreys 
Foundation.  Students  in  indigent  circumstances  may  receive  funds 
from  ^his  foundation . Studqpls  of  good  character  and  raariced  ability 

^/^ay  be  awarded  scholarships; ’ 

A fairly^  effective  system  of  keeping  Student  records  has  been  * 
installed  at  the  school.  The  registrar  is  the  secretary  to  the  prui- 
■ cipal.  ^ Blank  forftis  subniitted  to  the  survey  committee  indicate  that 
all  the  essential  information  regarding  the  students  is  being  recorded. 

The  campus  includes  7 acres  of  land/.  vdluo(|;  at  $1,750.  The 
institution  owns,  in  addition  ill  acrefvused  as  a Win, -and  19  acr6sof 
woodland,  the  total  value  of  its  Veal  estate,  incliidfag  the  campus, 
being  estiroated'at  $28,000.  Tbo  ptant  consists  of  16  buildings,  thoir 
value  being  estimated  at  $251,148.  Equipil^nt  and  furnishihgs  con- 
tained in  them  are  valued  at  $30,334.  t)nly^no  of  the  buildings  is 
fire  resisting.  Insurance  on  the  • buildings  ;^nd  contend  is  h^dlod  / 
at- the  State  capital,  the  bursar  pf  the  institution  having  no  uiforma-  ’ 

' tion  on  the  amount  carried.  Present  valui|t|oa  of  i,he  entire  property 
is  fixed  at  $318,482i  The  State  of  PennsjQiftia  paid  only  $75,000 
' for  the  property  in  1921  and  has  since  not  increased  its  capital  outlay. 

The  campus  is  prepossessing  in  appearance  and  occupies  a com-  • 
tnanding  location  overlooking  the ’surrounding  coiyitry,'  Tb#  priii-*^ 
oipal  buildings  are  of  stone  construction  and  appear  to  bo  maintained  v 
in  a gbod  state  of  repair.*  A auperin tendon t of  builduigg  Rndlgrounds  . 

I is  emploved  to  talie'caro  of^tfio  campus  and  the^buildings.  He  has 
! - a force  of  employees  consi4ting  of  .grouhdsmeh,  joumeynien/  fiFomah, 
and  pight  watohraan,.  Carpentry  .work  on  ihe  buildings  is  perforrnoit*^ 
'by ^students  itrebuhection  with  their  instrpotidd^in  the  manual  train- 
hig  soliool.  The  janitor  work  is  also  done  by  stjidehts.  ’ V-  1 
- •Humphreys'  Hall  is  the  central  building  of'tbf  filchool  and  (ipnidna  « 
',ihe  yib  citation  WjC>m8,.a^idda^  H ia  / 

;j./ibres  height  ahdis  the  atiTiKtuipjlji  the  pampiis. 

/ew.in  nmUr,  i»mley  ! ’ i 

? A : . ; . v. ' A’S 
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and  Bailey  ^ail»,  also  three-stoiy  buildings,  are  used  as  quarters  fbr 
vronien  students.  Carnegie  Libraiy,  a large  two-story  gtructura, 
houses  the  institution's  library.  The  other  buildinl^  on  the  campus 
include  three  cottages  used  as  residences  for  teachers,  boiler  and  ' 
engine  houses,  andii  garage.  Most  of  the  colle^  buildings'  were  erects 
between  1903  and  1913.  There  are  five  buildings  on  the  faran,  which 
include  a house,  Bam,  dairy,  and  wagon  and  poultry  houses. 

Up'  to  1926-27  the  Ch'eyney  Training  School  for  Teachbrs  conj^ 
ducUnl  a pi'eparatory  school  in^hich  groups  of  students  made  up 
their  high-schuul  deliciencies,  chiefly  in  history,  English, "algebra,  and  \ 
geography,  loginning  with  1927-28  this  department  is  to  be  defi- 
nitely discontinued.  ' * * ' , ' 


EDUCATIONAL^  PROGRAM 


^ ‘ 


The  institution  offers  four  distinct  curricula,  Iwo  of  whiclrxequire 
two  years  for  completion  and  two  require  three  years.  They  are 
divided^  as  follows:  • „ ^ 


Currirutuin  for  tcac4ten  of  kindergarten  and  etaqj^tary  grades  1,  2,  and  ^ 
Curriculum  forulementary  teachers'  in  grades  4,  Vllhd-d, 

^ Curriculum  for  keachera  in  home  economics,  domestic' art» and  scieoce. 

' . for  teachers  of  ahopwork  and  manual  training. 

^ * . •*  .f 

Students  wHj  satisfactorily  complete  any  of  the<four  cufricuU  ere 
awarded  r()^Iar  State  normal  certificates, .\^hich.  qualify  them  to  . 

. teach* in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyivania.  . ^ •• 

‘ . . ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  . * 

*•*  ^ ' 
Admisnion^to  the  institution  is  on  a basis  of  graduation  from  an 

a'pproved'high  school  or  oquiyalont.  tfainirig  jn  an  approved  priva^  *. 

IjBjondary  school,  comprising  15  secondary -wyts  of'ere^f..  Creden<^ 

• rials  of  alPcandidaJ^es  arc»*evaluated  either ’hyv*^he  noimal  schoohor 
by  the.  credential  bureau  of  the  depaHm^i|^/^||^iblic  education  ol 
the  State.  -'Under  regulations  of  the'Stflf^fl^Ptment^  credentifdB 

• are  accepted  from  summer  high] schools'  extohsid^cr^ses,  borreBpond-; 
'' , once' study  approved  'by  t^  department,  or.futori'n^  offei^d  by  the 

riep^rtmont.  , . * . * < • • ' • 

‘ Of  the  45  students  admitted  to- the  fre^hmap,  clbss  of  the  Cheyney 
. Training  School,,  all  presented  credentials*  showing  credits., from 

• approved  high  schools.  Neither  conditioned  students  nor'  special 
'Students  are  permit^d. to.  raster  at  the  i^titution/ 
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CRADVATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Total  reqiiiremonts  for  graduation  in  the  different  curricula  offered 
by  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers  are  summarized  as  lollows: 

^ lUMirs* 

1 wo-yeAT  normal yg 

• Three-yei^r  home  econoinica j02. 

Three-year  manual  training _ j 13 

As  previously  imJicated  thQ^tJ^are  two  groups  of  curriciija  offered 
in  the  normal  division.  The  first  gionp  provides  instruction  in  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  three  elementary  grades,  while  the  seconil  group 
is  designed  to  train  students  for  teaching  in  the  intermediate  grades, 

. including  the  fourth,  fifth,  and.sixth.  , • . 

The. 68  semester  hoiu^"  6f  credit  required  for  completion  of  the  ’ 
firs^t  cu^culum  comprise  the  followi ng^prcscri bed  subjects i 6“ credits 
in  English;  3H  creditein  music;  3}^  in  art;  1 in  handwriting;  2 in  oral 
expression;  2 in  nature  study;  3 in  psyclioiogy';  4 in  physical  edim.ation; 
and  40  iS  education.  Three  credits  are  elective. 

The  $8  semester  hold's  of  credit  required  for  graduation  in  the 
s^opd  normal  curriculum  include  the  following  prescribed  studies; 

3C  credits  in  education’;  6 credits  in  English  and  3 in  the  teaching  of 
English,  in  music;  3J^  in  art;  3 in  educational  biology;  2 in  oral 
expression  3 in  psychology  ahd  child  life;  2 in  nature  study;  1 in*  ‘ 
handwriting;  3 fh  hygiene  &nd  health;  4 in  physical  education;  with 
3 elective.  » ’ . . 

- In  the  three-year^ome  economics  curriculum  the  102  semester  * 
hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  include:  39  credite  in  home 
econOinics;  20 -credits  in  education;  12  in  English;  3 in  psychofogy;  ' 
8*  in  cheniistry;  4 in  household  physics;  4 in  bacteriology;  2 in  oral 
expreasion;  1 in  handwriting;  and  4 in  physical  ^ucation.  * 

The  fourth  cun;iculum,  known  'as  the  manual  training  group  ami 
requiring  113  semester  hours  of  credit  for  completion,  includes  the 
^ following  prescribed  subjects:  Manual  training,  30  credits;  educa- 
tio%^26  credits;  English,  ^ mechanical  drawing,  6;  psychology.  3”;  * 
oral  expression,  2;  handwnfcng,  1;  industrial  arts,  lj6;  sociology^  3;’ 
houMhoia^hysickr  d;  end  physical  education,  6..  The  remaining  2 ' 
credits  are  elective.  * ’ . < 

The  su^ey  committee  found  that  the  institution  is  particularly 
, favored  with  regard  to  practice  teechi^,  a most  important  phaseuof 
f lis  teacher-training  work.  Its  priflcipal  practice  school  is  conducted 
at  a n^bf- colored  orphanage  maintained  by  the  FreSbman's  Assor  ‘ , 
cUtion,  yritb.  approximately  30  boy  and  girl  ipmatesv  A building 
containiiig  three  rooms  is  provided  at  ihe  orphanage,  which  is  exoep-  * 
r.ytionally  uyll  equipped.  The  institution  in  additi(m  haa  areanged  • 

; lof  praotica  ieaohing  and  obsenratiou  at  two  puWc  auheols,  qne 

^ ^ - - - • J ^ ^ 
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located  in  West  Chester  and  tfie  other  at  CoatesviUe,  Pa.  Under  \ 

‘ written  contracts  the  Cheyney .Training  School  pays  $100  per  room  \ i 
each  semester  .for  this  privilege, and  from  five  to  eight  rooms  are  used  • 
regularly. 

' ENROLLMENT 

Total  attendance  in  the  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers  in 
1926-27  amounted  to  92  students,  1 of  whom  was  a graduate  student. 

Table  8; — Enrollment  in  Cheyney  Training  School  for  TeacHere 
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The  institution  has  had  a substantial  growth  in  enrollment  during 
the  jjast  five  years,  th*e-  gain  in  students  being  80.3  per  cent,  despite 
*.  the  fact  that  no'  provision  has  been  made  for  new  buildings  or 
additional  space  to  care  for  a larger  attendance  during  this  ppriod. 

ft 

^Tabi.k  9. — Enrollment  in  two-year  normal  echool  ^ 
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Incroa^  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  two-yfiar  norm^' 
^cpartmeiit  has  been  for  the  five-year  period  94.3  per  cent.  Mor- 
tality between  the  first-year  and  aecond-yoar  classes  has  not  .been 
above  the  average.  The  loss  amounted  to  43.4  per  cent  betw^n 
those  classes  In  the  years  1922-24;  .28.5  per  cent  in  1923-25;  41.1, 
per  cent  in  1924-26;  anc^’  31.7  per  cent  in  1925-27.- 

, Tablr  10. — Enrollment  in  thrcf-year  homo  economies  division 
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ErirqllfpeiitB'In  tho^threeryear  hoi^o  economics  teacher^ti^ining'^ 
’^^partin^nt  hav^  inpi^^sod  2$.^  per  cent  during  the  pas^  five  years  ay  ' 
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shown  by  Table  10.  In  the  first^ear  class  'ofll922-23  no  mortality 
. occurred,  the  hntire  class  completing  the  course  at  the  end  of  the 
1924-25  term.  The  first-year  class  of  1923-24,  which  started  with  one  ' 
student,  increased  to  four  students  in  the  third-year  class  of  1923* *^26, 
showing  a gam  instead  of  a loss.  Thery  was  an  excessive  inortality 
between  the  first-year  class  of  1924-25  and  the  third-year  class  of 
• 1926-27,  the  loss  in  students  being  70  per  cent.  • 

• ^ . Table  ll.-pifnroMfwnt  in  thrrr-yrnr  manual  training  rhmxion  ' 
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Little  interest  has  been  manifested  in  (he  throe-5'oar  manual  train- 
*.ing  division  of  the  school  during^thc  past  five  years.  The  annual  nuin-' 
.ber  of  students  puhuing  the  (jourso  averaged  between  three  and  four, 
while ‘only  three  students  have  been  graduated  from  it  in  the  last  five 
years.  No  students  entered  the  first-year  class  of  1926-27,  and  unless 
a change  for  the  better  occurs  in  the  future  the  enrollment  will  soon  bo 
# negligible.  As  one  teacher  is  employed  J^ull  time  at  a yearly  salary  of 
. <2,200,  and  other  expenses  are  involved  in  the  inaintoqance'of  equip- 
ment for  proper  instruction,  discontinhance  of  the  work  would  seem 
to  bd  a question  well  worthy 'of.  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
administration. . * ; ^ 

a ^ Tablr  12. — Xutnber  of  gr<uluai€$- 
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The  institutioh  has  graduated  96  students  from,  its  different  divi- 
sions in  the  past  five  years.  During  this  period  193  students  entered 
I ,the  school,  so  that  the  percentage  of  retention  was  49.7  per  cent. 

E FACULTY  0 

' The  Che;^dy  Training  School.has  a teaching  ^taff  of  12  memb^, 

• all  ranked  as  instructors.  AU  are  colored.  On  the  bt|«is  of  its  total 
‘ flUTollment  of  ^ students  in  1926-27 , there  is  approximately  1 instruct 
to  every  7 atuaents.  The  institution  is  organized  into  10  depart- 
i|)^nf$  of  instruction,  as  follows;  Art,  English,  foreign  langnagc^^oaltb 
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educatinn,  home  economics,  manual  training,  mathematics,  science, 
social  science,  anti  training  school.  With  a few  minotj  e.xceptions,  the 
work  in  the  school  appears  M^elt  distributed.  In  Tablb  13  is  given  the 
training  of  the  faculty:  • 


Table  13. — Training  of  th«  faculty 
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With  regard  to  the  trniningof  the  staff,4  instructors,  or  33.3  percent, 
have  no  degrees.  Of  the  8 undergraduate  degrees  held  by  the  membcls 
of  the  teaching  force,*  6 were  obtained  at  northern  institutions  and  2 
from  negro  colleges.  Only  1 instructor  in  the  school  has  a graduate 
degree,  but  6 are  taking  advanced  study  at  suinniv  Ms^ona  of  such 
universities  os  Columbia,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  ^hic^o,  and  Bos- 
ton, and  have  already  earned  considerable  cred^on ytheir  masters* 
degrees.  No  stops,  however,  have  apparently  b^n^ken  by  the  in- 
structors ivithout  first  degrees  to  obtain  them,  according  to  theinfor-  • 
mation  submitted  to  the  survey  committee. 

The  teaching  staflf  of  the  institution  contains  few  new  members, 
only  two  having  been  employed  within  the  past  three  years.  The 
remainder  have  served  at  the  school  for  lengths  of  time  varying  from 
4 up  to  22  years.  Of  the  two  members  of  the’Bfffitf  connected  with  the 
school  for  22  years,  one  is  an  instructor  in  English  and  the  other  in 
mechanic  arts.  The  member  with  20  years’  service  teaches  Art, 
music,  and  handwriting,  wliile  the  two  instructors  who  have  .been 
employed  for  13  years  are  teachers  in  home  economics  and  health 
education.  Included  among  the  six  older  membenT  of  the  faculty,, 
who  have  son  ed  in  excess  of  10  years,  are  the  four  instructors  who  do 
not  hold  any  degrees.  * 

The  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Cheyney  Training 
School  are  considerably  above  the  average  commonly* paid  in  other 
negro  institutibas,  the  average  remuneration  being  12,436  annually. 
One  teacher  receives  $^970;* one, '$2,000;  onp,  $2,750;  one,  *12,700; 
one, $2, 450;  one,  $2,400;  one,  $2,250;  four, $2, 200;  and  one, $2,000.  In 
view  Of  this  situation  it  would  apgear  that  instniQtorson  the  staff  who  do 
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not  hold  degrees  are  in  a position  to  secure  ndditioiuil  truinin^  iicihIimI 
by  them  to  qualify  properly  for  their  ptjsts  without  such  gnuit  (iiuinciai 
. sacrifice  is  generally  experiencecTby  negro  teachora  in  other  si'hools. 
The  salao'  of  the  principal  is|5,lK)0  annually. ' In  addition  he  receives 
a maintenance  alh»wanco  of  ,12.500,  making  his  total  coinmuis^iiion 
17,500.  ' • , . 

, The  work  in  the  .scliool  ia  so  dislrihuled  among  the  faculty  th.it 
none  q/  its  members  has  an  excess  of  student  clo(;k  hours.  Aceot-ding 
to  the  rT‘ct»rds,  :i  teachers  have  loads  of  less  than  100  student  dork 
hours,  4 beta  con  100  and  200  hours.  *2  , hot  ween  ‘2<Kl,aiul  ;UJll»  Imars, 
and  3 between  300  and  400  hours.  As  indicated  lfy.theHc  figures, 
75  per  cent  of  the  staff  have  teaeliing  loads  less  than  300  student* 
clock  hoyrs  per  week..  The  other  25  per  cent  have  loads  between 
300  and  400  student  clock  hours,  but  tlu'v  teacli  physical  educutioii, 
handwTiting,  c^icaUon,  art,  and  music,  with  a grvat  deal  of  lahora. 
toiy  and  practice  work. 

One  teacher  has  2 hours  of  classroom  instruction  in  addition  to 
semiig  aa  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds;  two,  9 hoijiN  of 
teaching  per  week ; one,  1 1 hours;  one,  13  hours;  one,  15  hours;  threr 
17  hours;  two.  18  hours;  and  one,  21  hours.  Thus  .50  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  have  loads  of  between  17  and  21  hours.  The  great  number  of 
Uboratoiy  cla-s^s  in  industries,  me,chaiiie  arts,  and  home  economics 
la  it^aponsiblo  for  this^aituation. 

The  sixe  of  the  classes  is  generally  small  at  the  institution,  ^dneh 
should  lead  to  teucj;^ig  efficiency  and  effective  academic  worit^  Of  the 
^asws  taught  in  (he  school,  72.3  per  cent  have  fewer  thimi^O  students, 
while  25.5  p«r  cent  have  cla.sses  of  between  2jM^d  30  students[ 
with  the  exception  of  one  class  that  has  betw0Mf3O  and  40  students,* 
In  1926-27  there  was  1 class  contaiimig^^y  i student,  12  with 
. 1 to  5 students,  13  with  5 to  lO  stanlerits,  8 with  10  to;20  students 

12  with  20  to  30  students,  and  Ijwifh  30  ^40  students.  ' * 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  libraiy  is  located  in  a single  building,  the  Carnegie  library 
with  good  equipment  and  with  7,560  volumes.  There  is  an  excellent 
, supply  of  teacher-training  books,  but  a shortage  of  educational  mag- 
i' i^nes.  More  mom  is  aL^  needed.  Table  14  shows  the  Cotal  expend- 
itures for  hbraiy  purpo&s  by  the  institution  during  fehe  past  five 
years:  , 

* * Tablk  14.- — Library  ex pfndiluret 
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A {inrt-tiiiie  trnintMl  libruriuii,  wha  !b  also  a teacher  of  English  in 
(lie  ^'huol,  has  chargc  of  the  library.  Two  students  assist  her  in  the 
work.  She  received  her  training  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  imminent  need  for  a reorganization  of  the  scientific  laboratories 
uf  the  institution  was  found  by  the  survey  committee.  Little  e(^uif>> 
iiient  was  available  for  instruction  in  biolt>g>',  one  of  the  essential  sub-  . 
jivts  in  a normabschool  curriculum,  and  a similar  situatioL  exbtcd  in 
.n  gard  tt>  physics.  • \ 

While  facilities  for  tlie  teaching  of  chemistrj’  were  fair  m quality, 
they  were  limitcil  in  amount.  The  lahoralor}'  is  located  in  a very  * 
small  room  with  a inaximtiin  capacity  of  not  c.\ceeding  six  to  eight 
students.  In  these  crowded  quarters  laboratory  clas-ses.  are  con- 
<lucte<{,  alcohol  burners  being  used  in  the  experiments  instead  of  gas, 
and  the  conditions  are  such  that  an  explosion  might  endanger  the 
Hvea  of  the  students.  | 

T^  institution  was  unable^  to  fnntish  a detailed  .statement  o'f 
e.'||^^[ilturos  made  for  scichtiHb  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  past  < 
live  years.  For  1926-27,  it  was  estimated  Jthat  $100  has  been  ex-'’ 
pended  fofY>iolog>’,  11,000  for  chemistry,  and  $75  for  physics. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  'ACTIVITIES 

Athletic  actixMtios  are  administred  by  a joint  committee  of  the 
faculty  and  students.  The  Cheydey  Training  Schoof  does  not  hold 
a membership  in  any  intercollegiate  athletic  associatioifror  conference. 
There  are  no  fraternities  nor  sororities  among  the  students. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers  is  accomplishing  the 
objeets  for  which  it  was  created’ and  is  rendering  an  excellent  service' 
ill  the  preparation  of  negro  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  connection  with  some  of  the  facts  developed  in  the  fore- 
going report,  how'cver,  the  surv<^  committee  makes  the  following 
recommendations:  ’ . 

That  in’  the  selection  of  students  for  attendance  at  the  institution 
preference  be  shown  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

That  in  event  an  increased  enrollment  can  not  be  secured  in  the 
division  preparing  students  as  manual  training  teachers,  no  justifi^ai- 
tion  seems  to  exist  for  a continuance  of  this  Curriculum. 

That  ^gpiizance  be,  taken  by  the  administration  of  the  inadequate, 
facilities  for  scientific  instruction  and  that  arrangements  be  mode  aa 
soon  as  it  is  feasible  to  obtain  the  necessaiy  i^dition^l  equipment  and , 
suppUea.  . . , . 
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That,  in  View  of  die  crowded  condition  hf  the  chemical  laboratoir 
and  because  of  the  possibility  of  serious  accidents  which  jnay  occur 
to  persons  or  property,  the  jaboratorj^  be  moved  Where  there  is  ade- 
quate space  for  the  taVes  and  equipment  and  for  the  safe  and  con- 
venient movement  of  bothinstructor  and  students. 

That  the  members  ^ the  teaching  stiiff  without  degrees  be  en- 
couraged to  obtain  them.  • * 
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Chapter  XVII 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

t ■ ■ • • 


CoNTiNTfl.— latrodyclIOD  -Stito  Agrlciillunii  an^l  Mfchanlcnl  Collw  »>f  Soulh  Cf^rollni,  OrmB|i!l)UTi- 
(;iaflin  UnIvorsliV.  Ora  igishurK— nenedlct  Colleice.  Columbia— Alien  ITnlvifnilly.  Oolumbie— Monrli 


Coliecre.  Sumter 
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Need  exists  for  the  stimulus  of  negro  higgler  education  in  South 
Carolina.  Universities  aflVL-^aJleges  in  thc^tate  included  in  this  sur- 
vey are  the  South  Carolinft  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
Claflin  University,  both  located  at  Orangeburg,  Benedict  and  Allen 
,Colle4;e«  at  CoTuiubia,  and  Mdfris  College  at  Sumter. 

Lcfration  of  t\\»o  of  these  insj^tutions  at  the  State  capital,  in  the 
central  part,  of  two  at  Orangeburg  in  the  south  central,  and  one  at 
Symter  in  the  east  central  section,  of  the  State,  does  not  present  a 
particularly  advantageous  geogra'phical  distribution.  * There  Is  too 
ftiuc.h  concentration  in  the  central  cities  of  South  Carolina.  The 
result  is'  that  youths  residing  in  the  northeastern,  southern,  and 
eastern  outlying  districts  arc  compelled  to  traVd*  considerable  dis- 
tances in  order  to  .secure  college  training.  It  is  obvious  that  no  small 
number  is  being  deprived  of  the*  opportunity ' of  obtaining  higher 
education  in  South  Carotina'  on  account  'Of  the  geographical  dis- 
tributioir  of  these  iniftitutions.  . * * , ' 

South  Carolina  has  a v’ery  large  negro  population,  which  totals 
1,229,500,  The  number  of  negroes  enrolled  as  resident  college  stu- 
dents, exclusive  of  extension  and  summer  schoo^,  is  -688  in  the  five 
colleges  surveyed.  Based  on  thc.se  figures,  the  proportion  obtaining 
higher  learning  to  the  total  population  is  8 fm  cVery  10,000  nogrp 
inhabitants.  There  is  rflaOj^a  paucity  of  high-school  facilities  In  South 
Carolina,  upon  w'bichdhese  higher  educational  Institutions  depend 
for  their  student  bodies.  Tho'  latest  available  statistics  show  only 
7,347  negro  ijtudenta  attending  preparatory  schools  in  the  State,  or 
80  students  per  10,000  population.  This' is  a low-proportion  when 
contrasted  with  corresponding  'ligures  for  the  white  population. 
White  inhabitants  in  South  Carolina  total  927,300,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 40,497  are  enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  or  approximately  440 
for  every  10,000  white  persons.  ^ w 

The-Btate  department  of  education  does  not  mliiftain  a sciparate 
division  or  unit  for  the  promotion  of  negro  edueation.  A list  of 
approved  negro  bstitutions-of  higher  education,  however,  is  pub- 
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lished,  partjoularly  in  the  case  of  colleges  whose  'graduates  receive  ' 
^ ‘Certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  No  regular  examinations  I 
of  the  publicly  supported  institutions  for  negro  higher  education  are 
made  by  the  department,  inspections  being  conducted  aUmore  or  less 
intennittent  intervals  of  time.  Super\dsion  of  privately  supported 
institutions  is  also  desultoiy,- only  occasioi^a^  visits  being  made  by 
*the  State  department  ofiicinis. 

In  accrediting  negro  colleges*in  South  Carolina,  tHe  State  depart- 
ment of ’education  has^mt  ’ adopted  any  fixed  requirements  upon 
which  to  base  formal  approval,  and  none  of’  the  five  institutions 
included  in  this  survey  has  been  accredjted-js  a standard  four-year 
college.  The  only  recognition  given  has  been  the  approval  of  two- 
year  Wacher-training  work.  State  appropriations  for  negro  higher 
ediieation  during  the  bifniiiuin  ending  in  1927  amounted  to  $241,050. 

‘STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE 
. ' OF  SOUTH^CAROLINA 


r 


^ ' * OranghuT^,  S.  C, 

‘ The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  was 
^tablished  by  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  in  1896.  It 
is  governed  by  a board  of  trustees  consisting  of  sev^n  members,  with 
governor  of  the  State  a membfer  ex  officio  and  chairman  of  the 
.board,  . The  tVuf^ees  prve  for  terms  of  six  ycars7»t?t^o  retiring  every 
two  years.  They*  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  'of  South 
Carolina.  , r 

The  institution  is  the  negro  land-grant  college  of  the  State  and 
receives  Federal  appropriations  annually  under  the  Morrill  Acts,  the 
Nelson  amendment,  and  unde^the  Sraith-Hughos  Act,  in  addition 
to  land-grant  scrip  revenues.  South- Carolina  also  makes  annual 
appropriations  for  its  support, 

* The  institution  is  organized  into  a college  and  an  academy  of 
^Cf^dary^ade.  In  the  college  are  offered  curricula  in  liberal  arts, 
industries^  home^conomics,  commerce,  inecharfics,  -agrictiltufe,  and 
normak teacher  trainiBg.  The  institution  specializes  in  industrial  and 
vocational  education.  Summer  .seasions  both  of  collegiate  and  sec- 
ondary grade  are  held  anniially.'  Extension  work,*  home  demonstra- 
tion, and  Smith-Hughes  cooperation  are  also  part  of  its  functi9ns. 
In  1926^27  the  institution  enrolled  680  students,  of  whom  305  were 
registered  in  the  college  and  375  in  the  academy.  About  one-third 
of  the  students  are  girls.  . . 

The  two-year  teachCT-training  course  has  been  accredited  by  the 
South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education,  but  none  of  the 
other  branches  of  tl|e  college  has  been  recognized  as  standard  by  the  * 
department,  , - 
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The  State  of  South  Carolina  provides  the  greater  percentage  of 
the  support  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mcc^ianical  College  for 
Negroes.  ^ •'  ^ ^ 

Table  1. — IncotM  ^ 
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' Olfto  for  «irr^t  rtportVwi  diirlim  iWJ-a  nnd  IW3-24  eored.nwl  of  oqpfribuUoo*  fmm  the  OrnenU  K<1» 
jnflon  Hn^l,  which  wore  dlAooatlnm^  lo  11)24-25  and  iho  money  used  to  send  Uarhf ra  (a  uoiveniUtS 
for  (n*udiinto  wore,  » .* 

As  indicated  by  'Table  1,  the  institution’s  incoroo  in  1^6-27 
totaled  $188,842.37,  which  was  distribuj^d  as  follows:  State  appro> 
pria lions,  71.2  per  cent;  Federal  appropriations,  19.3;  student  fees, 
9.2;  net  income  from  sales  and  scrvdces,'D.3.  . ^ 

Analy.sis'of  the  income  of  the  institution  shows  that  its  revenues 
are  steadily  growing.  In  1926-27  they  amounted  to  1188,842.37,  a.s‘ 
.compared  with  $142,444.43  in  1922-23,  ,a  gain  of  32.5  per  cent. 
State  appropriations  during  this  period  have  been  increased  by  36.4 
per  cent  and  Federal  apprnpi^iations  have  advanced  0.8  per  cent. 
A large  gain  has  also  been  recorded,  in  student  fees  since  1922-J23, 
the  percentage  being  119.  Theie  was  a loss  from  gifts  for  euirent 
expenses  and  also’^a  d[eclinc  in  the  income  from  farm  sales.  VThc 
receipts  from  these  sources,  however,  were  small  for  the  entire  period. 

The  tuition  •charge  to  students  is  $20  per  year,  with  an  enrollment 
fee  of  $15.  Air  the  students,  are  required  in  addition  to  do  tw^ 
hours’  work  per  day  in  part  payment  of  the  expenses 'incident  to  their 
attendance  at  the  school.  ' , • 

All  the  business  affairs  of  the  institution  are'upder  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  president,  who  is  assisted l>y  a'secretary  and  cashier, 
an  accounting  rflerk,  a director,  and  a cashier  of  the  boarding  depart- 
ment. The  books  arc  kept  in  accordance  with  a system  of  book- 
keeping developed  for  South  Carolina’s  public  institutions  by4he 
State  bank  e.xaminer’s  office.  They  are  audited  annually  by  a rep- 
resentative of  the  State  bank  examiner.  The  institution  operates  on 
a budget  which  is  submitted  through  the  governor  to  the  State 
legislature.  , ‘ . 

The  registrar's  office  is  well  organized^  and  the  students’  records 
are  unusually  complete.  The  survey  coram*it((ee  observed  that  a 
most  valuable  service  was  "^^eiiig.  rendered  to  students  through  tbe 
systematic  methods  of  kcepi^  their  records  in  vocational  and  W- 
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.dustrial  work,  particular  attention  is  also  given  to  securing  reports 
of  the  academic  staff  on  the  progress  being  raadi?  by  the  Students  in 
the’  different  branches,  an  elaborate  form  haring  been  devised  for 
this  purpose.  Many  of  the  blanks  used  rfre  of  uniform  size,  which 
facilitates  the  record  keeping  of  the  registrar. 

Title  to  the  property  of  the  school  is  hold  in  tho  name  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  Tho  campus  consists  of  50  acres  of  land  located 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  tho  city  of  Orangeburg  and  has  an 
estimated  value  of  129,700.  In  addition,  the  institution  owns  a fown ' 
of  91  acres,  used  for  experimental  purposes,  its.  value  being  estimated 
at  145,500.  Both  of  these  valuations  are  based  on  an  appraisal  made 
10  years  ago,  to  which  have  been  added  estimated  increosos  in  real 
estate  values  during  this  period.  There  are  about  27  buildings  on 
the  campus  and  tho  farm,  the  valuation  of  which  was  fixed  at  1558,500 
by  the  institution.  Equipment',  furrvishings,  and  other  nibvable 
property  were  valued  at  1113,615,  with  tho  result  thlit  the  total  valu- 
ation of  tho  entire  plant,  including  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  is 
approximately  $750,000.  Insurance  carried  on  tho  buildings  amounts  ' 
to  $381,750  and  on  tho  equipment  and  furnishings  $78,000.  The 
Sinking  Fund  Commission  of  South  Carolina  has  supervision  over 
insurance. on  the  plant,  the  premiums  being  included  in  the  budget. 

A continuous  inventory  is  kept  of  the  equipment  of  tho  different 
departments  and  branches  of  the  institution. 

The  principal  building  is  Manning  Hall,  a throe-story  bricic  struc- 
ture containing  tho  administrative  offices  and  a large  nuniher  of 
rooms  for  women  students.  Bradham  Hall,  .another  three-story 
building,  contains  recitation  rooms  and  js  also  used  as  women’s 
dormitory.  Tho  men  students  are  quartered  in  Lowmaii  Hall,  three 
stories  in  height^  with  62  rooms.  White  Hall,  a brick  structure,  con- 
tains 19  classroopis  and  11  laboratories;  and  Industrial  Hall,  another’ 
brick  building,  provides  9 additional  laboratories,  A one-story  brkk 
building  is  used  a<j  a refectory.  For  teacher  training  a one-story 
brick  building,  with  recitation  rooms  and  a frame  cottage. for  prac^fee 
teaching,  Is  provided.  There  i^also  located  on  tho  campus  a homo- 
economics  practice  home,  which  I?a  frame  building  containing  9 rooiiis. 

A new  agricultural  and,  home-economics  4>uilding  costing  $75,000  wp.s 
under  construction  at  tho  time  of  the  examination!  of  tho  institution. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  campus  aiiB  the  buildings  isoxcollent, 
with  boxed  hedges,  ornamental  trees,  and  (thruhs  neatly  -arranged 
about  the  grounds.  Most  of  the  buildings  have  been  erected  by 
student  labox  in  connection  >vith  the  vocational  training  and  mechan- 
ical courses  of  instruction.  The  work  is  exceptionally  well  done. 
Tho  women  students  raised  the  money  to  erect  tM  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing and  the  male  students  performed  the  labor.  The  building  li^s 
hardwohd  floors,  a red-tiled  pforcb  entrance, 'and  French  plate-glass 
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(ioore.  Its  Asfiembly  room  soata  350.  It  has  two  fireplac^  a sun 
parlor,  ^electric  lights,  fine  fixtures,  and  haa'^every  appearance  of 
having  been  built  by  the  moat,  efficient  contractor,  k fund  is  now  ' 
being  raised  to  oonatruct  a gymnasium,  110,000  already  being  on 
hand'  through  stodeqt  revenues  accumulated  by  a $5  per  capita  • 
-chajge’  for  registration. 

^ Care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  udder  the  supervision  of  the  ' 
directors  of  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture.  Repair  of  the  buildings 
and  other  industrial  labor  are  performed  by  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  carpentry,  masonry,  painting,  plumbing  and  tinning,  iron  work- 
ing, and  electrical  courses  of  the  college  and  high  school.  The  build- 
ings are  kept  e.xceptiooally  clean  and  are  in  a good  state  of  repair. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Maintenance  of  a preparatory  school  at  the  State  Agricultural  and 
.Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina  is  required  by  the  charter  of  the 
institution.  The  preparatory  school  and  college  are  kept  separate  in 
‘ students  only.  Both  departments  use  the  same  building  and  the 
finances  of  the  high  school  and  the  college  are  not  segregated.  The 
institution  plana  in  the  near  future  to  separate  the'finaoces  of  the  two 
departments.  A separate  cheijjstry  laboratory  is  maintained  for 
college  students.  College  and  preparatory  students  do  not  attend 
the  same  recitation,  lecture,  or  laboratory  groups.  It  is  planned 
gradually  to  eliminate  the  preparatory  work  at  the  institution  as  soon 
• as  the  public  high  schools  of  South  Carolina  have  been  sufficiently  *^^ 
increased  to  furnish  facilities  for  flie  negro  youth  of  the  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  academic  organization  of  the  institution  comprises  six  different 
divisions  offering  a wide  variety  of  curricula  outlifted  as  follows; 

. Liberal  arta  coilege,  with  four-year  curricula  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts 
and  the  bachelor  of  science  degrees'.  * * ' 

Agriculture  department,  with  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor  of 
Bcienco  degree  in  agriculture  and  with  two-year  teacher-training  curricuJftm  pro- 
paring  teachers  to  give  instruction  In  agrijjylture  in  Smith-Hughes  secondary 
schools. 

a ^ 

Mechanical  department,  with  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor  of 
^science  degree,  options  being  offered  in  building  construction,  automotive  engl- 
neering,  and  power-plant  engineering.* 

Home-economics  department,  with  two-year  curriculum  In  home  economics." 

Normal  teacher-trainini;  department,  with  two-year  curricula  in  education 
leading  to  State  teacher’d  certificate. 

Comniercial  department,  with  two-year  curricula,  options  being  offered  in 
. either  general  business  or  secretarial  courses. 

In  the  mechanical  department  the  curricula  oxtsnd  over  eight 
years,  with  four  years  of  secondary  proparatioo,  and  in  the  home 
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‘ economics  department  the  curricuia'  include  si.Y  years,  with  four  ^ 
years  ofvBecondary  and  two  yeaVs  of  college  work.  Industries  taught  ' 

at  the  institution  include  agricultiiret  dairying,  truck  gardening,  ! 

woodworking  by  hand  and  machi'pery,  masonry,  plastering,  tinning,  , 

. plumbing,  tailoring,  harness  m^ing,  shoemaking,  painting,  applied 
electricity,  architecture,  and  mbchanical  drawing.  ^ 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  ' 

Candidate  for  admission  to  the  different  collegiate  departments,  ^ 
must  have  completed  15  units  from  a secondary  school  of  accredited 
standing  ns  determined  by  certificate  or  examination.  The  college " . 
has  its  own  list  of  accredited  high  schools  for,  the  negro  race  in  the 
State.  Of  the  127  students  in  the  freshman  class  of  1926-27,  87 
were  admitted  from  accredited  high  schools,  a largt^  per  cent  entering 
from  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  secondary 
school;  2 upon  high^achooU.  certificates  showing* completion  of  15 
units  with  transcript  of  record;  1 from  a high  school  not  accredited; 

11  as  conditioned  students;  and  16  as  special  students.  No  explana- 
tion was  made  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  fhe  remaining  10  freshmen 
were  admitted  to  the  college. 

Conditioned  students  are  alidwed  to  enter  the  cofiege  courses  with 
a maximum  of  two  units  of  conc^tion,  which  must  be  worked  qff  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  number  of  conditioned  students 
.admitted  during  the  past  three  years, is  as  follows;  5 in^924-25, 

6 in  1925-26,  and  11  in  1926-27.'  Special  students  are  admitted 
to  the  institution.  They  include  those  who  have  met  the.  college 
admission  requirements,  but  are  not  pursuing  the  regular  com-ses  or 
working  for  a degree.  Special  students  admitted  during  the  past 
five  years  areas  followa;-70  i®22-23,  33  in  1923-24,  20  in  1924-1^, 

21  in  19JJ5-26,  and  16  in  1926-27.  An  Investigation  by  the  survey 
committee  showed  that  moat  of  these  special  students  were  dmng 
work  in  the  high-school  department.  . 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Total  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  different  divisions  are  as 
follows: 

4 * * * ' *^*4«int‘alef  * 

• houn  ol 

• . crcUU 

* Curricula  of  arts  and  sclent ...... .....J..  J20 

Curricula  of  agriculture — .,.*..1 ........  140 

Curriculum  of  mechanics .'. 144 

' Curriculum  of  home  econoroicn 60 

Curriculum  of  education  (two-year  normal)? 60 

Tfie  120  wmester  hours  required  for  graduation^ in  the  arts  and, 
science  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  include 
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certain  required  work  during  the  frtohman  and  sopho\nore  yeare  in 
English,  modern  or  ancient  foreign  languages,*  mathematics,  and 
science.  WoYk  in  the  junior  and  senior /ears  consists  of  free  electiva^ 
except  that  majors  of  12  credits  in  language,  12  credits  in  social 
ience,  and  12  credits  in  eduction  are  required.  The  120  semester 
hours  of  credit  required  for  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  follow  the 
same  plan,  but  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  students  are  required  io 
complete  10  hours  of  credit  in  chemistry,  16  in  biology,  and  16  in 
physics  and  mathematics.  . An  outline  of  the  regular  course  ordi- 
narily taken  by  students  in  the  liberal  arts  c.ollege  comprises  12  hours 
In  English,  1 1 in  mathematics,  14  in  languages,  20'in  science,  14  in 
social  science;  and  the  remaining  Subjects  free  electives  in  language, 
social  .science,  and  naturiJ  science.  I 

The  agricultural  curriculum  Leading  to  th^  bachelor  of  science  in 
agriculture,  with  a i^quircment  of  140  semester  hours  of  credit,  in- 
cludes the  following  prescribed  subjects:  9’  credits  in  English,  8 in 
in  at  hematics,  45  in  science,  3 in  ^ciology,  and  19  in  agriculture. 
The  remaining  croiUta  must  be  earned  iii  ar major  in  ttgriculfuro  con- 
sisting of  from  15  to  20  credits  and  in  a series  of  electives  in  education, 
social  science;  psychology,  farm  mechanics,  agricultural  economics, 
rural  engineering,  and  farm  management  during  the  junior  and  senior 
yeara. 

The  curriculum  of  mechanic  arts,  requiring  144  semester  hours  of 
crwlit  for  the  bachelor  of  science  degrte,  includes  tegular  prescribed 
basic  college  subjects  consisting  of  12  credits  in  English,  from  9 to 
\Z  in  mathematics,  and  from  21  to  27  ip  natural  sciences.  The 
remaining  credits  must  be  se.curod  in  the  optional  courses  elected  by 
the  slriidcnt,  which  include  subjects  in  either  building  construction, 
automotive  engineering,  or  power-plant  engineering. 

In^the  two-year  curriculum  of  home  economics,  the  60  semwter 
hours  of  credit  are  contained  in  an  Outlined  oourse  including  12  credits 
in  English,  15  in  natural  sCjence,  12  in  education,  6 io  social  science, 
and  the  remaining  credits  in  home  economics. 

• The  teacher-training  .curriculum,  requiring  66  semester  hours  of 
credit,  must  be  selected  from  12  credits  in  English,  6 in  foreign  lan- 
guages, 6 in  mathematics,  9 in  science,  2 in  physical  culture,  6 in  voca-' 
lional  education,  22  in  education,  with  electiVes  in  foreign  language, 
sociology,  ' mathematics,  vocational  education,  and  education. 
Students  completing  the  teaching-training  courseware  given  credit  for 
their  work  toward  a degree  in  the  college,  and  about  on*e-fouHh  of. 
them  continue  in  the  liberal  firts  college. 

Prescribed  and  elective  subjects  ^comprise  the  curricula  offeriid:  io 
the  two-year  commercial  department.  The  general  business :tourse 
is  outlined  aa  follows:  8 cr^its  in  English  and  busine^  correspond- 
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encd;  8 in  commercial  law;  8 in  bookkeeping;  4 in  htialness  adminln- 
tration;  8 in  accounting;  4 in  principles  of  advertising  and  salesman- 
ship; 4 in  office  training;  4 in  banking  and  credit;  3 in  economics;  and 
the  remaining  credits  elective  in  typl  writing,  stenography,  com- 
mercial law,  corporation  and  finance,  ofiice  management  and  commer- 
cial branches,  and  methods  of  teaching.  An  outline  of  the  secretarial 
course  includes;  4 cre<lits  in  English  and  business  correspondence; 

4 in  commercial  law;  3 in  economics;  2 in  secretarial  accounting; 

4 in  secretarial  dut\es;-4  in  psycholo^;  9 in  office  training  and  ex- 
perience; 3 in  business  organization  and  administration^  2 in  type- 
i writing;  4 in  stenography;  and  the  remaining  subjects  elective  in 
. corporation  finance,  office  management  and  commercial  branches, 
and  methods  of  teaching.  A careful  analysis  by  the  survey  com- 
mittee of  the  curricula  offered  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  several  of 
the  unite  of  study  are  not  of  college  grade,  but  are  in  reality  high- 
school  subjects.  For  mstance,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  * 
stenography  are  well  recognized  as  secondary  subjects.  In  view  of 
this  situation,  it  is  suggested  that  heads  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment consider  the  advisability  of  revising  its  curricula  for  the  pur-'' « 
pose  of  bringing  the  two  courses  offered  up  to  a complete  college 
standard.  c 

- ENROLLMENT  . 

The  institution  has  shown  a healthy  growth  in  attendance  during 
the  past  five  years,  as  indicated  by  Table  2: 


Table  2. — Enrollment 
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Although  . a decline  in  the  enrollments  at  the  college  occurred  in 
1926-27  from  those  of  1926-26,  the  gain  for  the  five-year  period  was 
38  per  cent. 

Table  Z.~ColUge  rtf  liberal  arts 
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While  other  divisipns  have  shown  increases  in  student  attendance, 
.^e  greatest  growth  has  occurred  in  the  liberal  arts  college.  Because 
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of  the  fact  that  many  of  the -students  entering  the  sophomore  and 
junior  classes  were  students  enrolled  ori^n^y  in  the  two-year 
teacher-training  course,  it  is  impossible  to  figuraout  the  mortality  of  a 
single  class  over  a period  of  four  years.  Loss  of  students  betweeh  the 
.freshman  and  sophomore  rjasses  for  the  past  two-year  period  in'the 
college,  however,  is  not  excessive,  the  percentage  being  32;1  per  cent 
between  these  classes  in  1924-1926  and  28.5  per  cent  in  1925^1927. 
A comparison  in  1924-1926  of  jumor  and  senior  classes  shows,  respec- 
tively, a loss  in  students  of  18.1  per  cent  and  a gain  of  6.6  per  cent. 

Tablk  4. — Two-year  teacher-4raining  count 
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In  the  teacher-training  division  the  total  enroUment  has  been 
variable  from  year  to  yesr.«  The  loss  of  Students  has  not 'been 
, CNcessive. 

Tabi**.  6. — Ayric.uUural  four-ynr  count  ^ * * 
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Although  a gain  of  117.6  percent  has  occurred  in  the  number  of 
students  taking  the  four-year  agricultural  course  during  the  past 
five  years,  the  total  enrollment  ivnot  so  largo  as. Would  ^erolly 
be  expected  in  a land-grant  coUdge  which  is  the  principal  source  of 
agricultural  instniction  in  thej^te.  X)nly  37  students  were  enrolled 
in  Agriculttire  at  the  ^uth  Carolina  Agricultural  and  'Mechanics 
College  for  Negroes  in  1926-S7,  only  12.1  per  cent  of  its  total  enrol] 
ment.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  compiittee  that  the  adminil 
tration  should  encourage  in  every  manner  p^ible  the  entrance  of 
students  td  this  course.^  South  Carolina  is 'an  agricultural  State. 
Many  of  its  farmers  aro  negroes,  and  the  training  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  race  in  Agricultural  science  is  an  imporlant  miasion 
that  should  not  be  neglected. 

Mortality  amon^  students  enrolled  in  agriculture  has  been  imusuallyf 
heavy.  As  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  the  freshman  class  of  1922-^ 
containing*  nine  studenU  declined  to  four  students  in  td^senior  claaa 
of  1925-26.  In  the  case  of  the  freshman  class  of  1923-24  containing 
eight  students,  oply  one  student  remained  in  the  senior  class  of  1 926-27t  < 
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Th«  number  of  sludenU  purBiiing  the  mechanic  arts  curriculum 
Bt  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a degree  is  extremely 
small.  In  1925^26  only  tu-o  students  were  enrolle^,"both  being  in 
the  senior  class,  and  in  1026,  nine  students  were  registered  in  this 
work,  seven  being  juniors  and  two  seniors.  None  pursued  this 
curriculum  during  the  preceding  years  of*  1922-23,  1923-24,  and 
25.,  The  absence  6f  student.*^  in  tihe  frc^shinan  and  sopJlioii)nre 
years  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  students  taking  the  mechanical 
. ‘ course  generally  enter  it^  in  the  junior  year  after  completing  two 
years  of  work  in  other  divisions  of  the  college.  Under  |he  practicro 
prevailing  at  the  institution  (inany  students  arc  compelled  to  take 
vocational  subjects  in  addition  to  t|ieir  other  subjects,  so  that  the 
above  table  doi^  not  show  Hccurately  the  actual  nuinlier  of  students 
attending  nieclianics  arts  classes.  ^ 
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Ta^l*.  ft. — Two-year  home  rronomirt 
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Enrollment  in  homo  economics  has  decreased  from  38  students  in 
1922-23  to  30  students  in  1926-27.  ^ During  the  pa.st  two  j'ears  the 
number  of  students  entering  the-  Hrst-ycar  classes  kras  not  boon. so 
large  os  in  previous  years. 


.Tabi.e  7. — Tuo-yrar  c^tmmrrcuil  curriculum 
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Fewer  students  have  enrolled  hi  the  two-year  commercial  coursc.s,' 
although  the  loss  in  total  enrollfneni  is  small. 

DECREES  GRANTED 

^ * I 

, The.  South  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  haa^ 
granted‘39  degrees  in  course  during  the  past  five  years,  th^  majority 
of  which  have  been  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  According  tb 
the  ^lutitution  s records  three  bachelor  of  science  degrees  were 
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cranfed  in  1921-22,  th/oo  in  1922-23,  four  in  1923-24,  five  in  1924-25, 

^ and  si.x  in  1925-26.  The  number  of  dcgi^ea  of  baelielor  of  acienco  in 
a^riculturo  granted, duriftf?  the  following  yeara  was:  One  in  1923-, 
24,  one  in  19‘31-25,  and  four  in  1925-26,  while  bachelor  of  arte 
degrees  were  granted  as  follows:  One  in  1923-24,  one  in  1924-25,  ' 
and  ten  in  1925-26. 

The  fact  that  702  freshnlen  entered  the  institution  orer.a  6v»>,vcnf 
period  and  only  39  sludonts,  or  5.5  per  cent,  remained  to  secure  degroea 
suggests  that  best  rosults  aro  uof  being  attained  in  Iho  four-year 
, acndemic  divisions.  ' < * ' 

Twenty-li.t  honorary  degrees  have  booirgranled  by  the  institution  in 
- the  last  live  years,-  In  the  single  year  ot  W21-22  a total  of  22  honor- 
ary dtgrees  were  conferred.  This  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  dogrfes  grunted  -fn  course,  and  the  master^s  degree  should 
not  be  granted  for  honorary  purpo.<K*s.  Since  1921-22  the  practice  of 
.the  instiTution- has  be<«  more  consorvativo".  \ record  by,  years  of 
honorary  degrees  confefl^d  is  as  fotlows:  Master  of  arts,  sixteen  in 
1921-fc,  one  in  1923-2a,  and  one  in  1924-2,'i;  d«>ctor  of  laws,  five  in 
1921-22:  other  (iogriMJs,  one  in  1921-22  and  one  in  1923-24.  Of  the 
total  of  20  honorary  degrees  ^onfcrriHl,  18  wore  masters  degrees. 

' ' FACULTY  ... 

. The  facility  of  the  instit\ition  includes  33Mnemhers,  all  being 
^ negroes,  l^ifteen  teach  college  subjects  exclusively,  while  18  have 
classes  in  l>oth  the  college  and  the  secondaiy  soliuol.  There  aVe  14  * 
full  professors  on  the-rtaff,  3 associate  professors,  j aasistaut  professor, 
ami  15  instructors.  * • ... 

The  academig  organization  comprisos^  12  departmenta  of  instruc- 
tion to  which  one  or  more  college  teachers  have  bccA  assigned.  These 
(ic()4irtnients‘,  with  the  number  of  the  staff  in  each,  ar&  as  follows: 
'.Vgriculture,  3 professors,  1 associate  profe^r,  and  I instructor; 
commerce,  1 professor  and  1 instructor;  education  and  psychology, 

1 as^iate  professor  and  1 instructor;  English,  I professor;  hon^e 
eronomit»,  1 professor*' and  2^instruciors;  ,4anguages,  1 profesaor;- 
mathematics,'  1 p.ofcssor;  mechanic  arts,  1 professor,  *1  ftssociaie 
prpfcssor,  1 assistant  professor,  and  8 ’instructors;  science,,  2 profea-  • 
•jors;  si^ial  science,  ^ profes.sors;  physical  education,  I instructor; 
music,  1 prof^sor  on'd  1 instnictor. 

.\n  examination  into  the  training  of  the  faculty  revealed  the  fact 
that  16  of  the  33  members,  or  48.4  per  cent,  hold  no  degreea.  Seven 
of  these  teach  in  the  mechanic  aits  department,  3 in  home  economioa, 

2. in  commerce,  2 ip  imiaic,  1 in  physical  education,  and  another  in 
teacher  training,.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  .committee  tblit 
.large ^a  i>errentage  of  the  leaching  staff  of  the  coUe^  is  without 
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degrees.  Efficient  instniotioD  nu^  be  given  in  some  college  ub- 
lects,  such  as  mechanic  arts,  music,  and  physical  training,  by  teach. 
erB*  not  holding  first  degrees,  but  this  seems  doubtful  in  the  case  of 
honie  economics,  colnme^ce,  and  teacher  training.  The  adminis- 
tration, therefore,  should  encourage  members  of  the  staff  to  secure 
additional  training,  if  the  high  acndeQiie  standards  required  generally 
of  modem  colleges  are  to  be  attained.  The  accompanying  taWe  lists 

the  number  of  teachers  and, the  degrees  held  and  graduate  work  done 
by  each. 
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Michigan  State  Collie  J 
-Atlanta  UnivewHy^..... 

Tuakegee  Institute 

Lincoln  University 
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Advanced  degree  or  graduate  work 


Sumnief  school  at  Ohio  State  Unlvenily, 


BlaU  Agricuitunil  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Virginia  NormnI  and  Influx 
trial  laMltuie. 
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None. 
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A.  B., 
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Nonk.. 

A.  B.. 
None.. 
Nona.. 
None.. 
None.. 

B.  8... 
Nona.. 
B.  8... 


A.  B.... 


Bute  AgrlcultunJ  and  Me- 
cbanlcuJ  Collegoi  ^ 


State  ^oultur^  and  Me- 
ebawt^  College. 

Claflln  University 


LL.  B.,  namlUon  College  of  Law. 

Bummer  school  at  Harvard  UniversitT. 
SuMer  school  at  Comell  rnivenity; 

B.  D.,  \ olfi  University. 

A,  M.,  Columbia  Univertity<a  » 

Bummer  school  at  Columbia  University, 

r 

Summer  school  kt  UniveniUy  of  Pennsylvrfta. 

B.  D„  Rochester  Seminary. 

Bummer  school  at  Dennison  UnlyerairyT  ^ 
Summer  school  at  Chicago  V.  M.  C.  A.  Collsge 
Summer  school>t  Columbia  University. 

^^umnerschool  at  University  ul  Pennsylvinia. 


A.  M.,  Claflln  University. 

Summer  school  at  University  of  Chicago. 


Oberlin  College Summer  school  at  ComeO  Unlvertltj, 


Kansas  AgrlcuHuml  CoflegcV,? 


State  Agrioultural  a^  Me^* 
chanlcal  College. 

AtlanU  University..*. 


Summer  school  at  Harvard  University. 
Summer  school  at  Comell  University. 
Summer  school  at  Columbia  Univenlty. 


Undeiigraduate' degrees  held  by  17  members  of  the  staff  are  dis- 
tributed among  10  negro  qplleges  and  4 northern  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Only  4 members  of  the  staff  have  obtained  graduate 
degrees,  1 from  HamUton  College,’  another  from  Yale  and  Columbia 
Universities^  a third  from  Rochester  Seminaiy,  and  a fourth  from 
Claflin  University.  As  Claflin  University  conducts  only  a liberal 
' ftrto  college,  the  preauiSption  is  reaamable  that  the  master's  degree 
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from  this  institution  is  an  honorary  degree.  Commen^tion  is  due 
the  Isrgo  niunber  of  metnhers  of  the  fRculty  who  are  taking  advanoed 
work  boVond  their  undorgr&dunte  degrees. , ^ 

The  General  Ed ucation^ Board  has  airanged  for  an  average  of  two 
teachers  per  year  during  jibe  last  three  years  to  secure  prof^sional 
trainings wi)rk.  In  1927-28  the  board  is  planning  to  send  the  pro- 
cessor of  vocational  agricuUtire  to  Ohio  State  University  to  study 
for  a master's'dcgroe  and  another  member  of  the  staff  will  bo  sont  to 
, Pennsylvania  State  College  for  advanced  study  in  agricultural 
mechanics.  Scholarships  allowed  by  the  General  Education  Board 
for  these  teacfiers  to  undertake  graduate  work  have  amounted  to  1500 
each,  which  will  bo  incrca^  to  11,00^  in  *1927-28. 

The  sa^fies  paid  mombers  of  the  faculty  range  from  $l,500>'^io 
11,900  for  professors;  $1,400  to  11,600  for  associate  professors 200 
" to  $1,400  for  assistant  professors;  and  $900  to  $1,200  for  ipsiructors. 

In  addition  to  their  cash  salorios,  23  teachers  in  the  cpllege  receive 
" perquisites,  including  quarters,  heat,  and  light,  valupd'.betwoen  $100 
and  $300.  The  salary  of  the  president  is  $3^Q0<T,  with  perquisites 
valued  at  $480,  making  his  total  compengaatiob  $4,080. 

The  work  in  the  different  departm'enta  of  instruction  is  well  organ- 
ized,, and  the  teaching. < talks  , are  well  distributed.  Teachers  are 
cailod  upon^Ux-gird'instruction  only  in  subjects  for  which  they  have 
^^jeceived  special  training.  An  equitable  distribution  of  the  work  in. 

college  was  found,  6 teachers  having  less  than  100  student  clock-hour 
* loads,  13  betweeji  100  and  200  hours;  8 between  201  and  300  hours, 

3 betw'een  301  and  400  hours,  2 between  401  and  500  hours,  and*l 
between  601  %pd  700  hours.  Of  the  33  members  of  the  staff,  only 

4 have  student  clock-hour  loads  in  excess  of  400  hours  per  week. 
One  of  these  is  a professor  of  mathematics,  a second  teaches  French 
and  n\athematicB,  ainother  teaches  English,  and  the  fouYth  teaches 
English  and  education  in  both  the  college  and  the  high  school.  It 
w'oiild  appear  advisable  to  reduce  the  loads  imposed  upon  three 
teachers  if  the  best  results  in  classroom  instruction  are  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Twelve  of  the  33  members  of  the  faculty  teach  more  than  15  houni 
per  week,  the  majority  of  these  giving  instruction  in  agriculture, 

• natural  science,  and  mechanic  arts,  with  considerable  laboratory  and 
practice  work.  The  division  o|  the  work  ih  jbhe  college  on  a basis  of 
hours  per  week  of  teachiig  is  as  follows:  2 teachers  with  2 houn 
of  classroom  instruction  week,  1 with  3 hours,  1 with  8 hours, 
with  9 hours,  1 with  11  hours,  5 with  12  hours,  8 with  16  hours, 
,2  with  16  hours,'  1 with  \7  hours,  2 with  18  hours,'  2 with  A hours, 
2 with  20  hours,  1 with  21  hours,  and  2 with  24  hours.  In  connectioD 
. with  excessive  work. assigned  to  12  members  of  the  staff,,  the 'Comp 
mittoe  recommends  (bat  their  schedules  be*  revised  (or  the  purpoee 
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of  reducing  their  hours  of  teaching  to  a n>a.\iinuni  of  15  hours  per 
week. 

The  size  of  th^'classos  in  the  college  was  found  generally  small.  Of 
% the  in  classes  taught  in  1926-27  only  16  contained  more  than  .10 
students,  while  95  cla.sses  contained  20  or  less  students.  Thirty-si.\ 
of  the  college  classes  have  fewer  than  5 students,  11  being  compo«5ed 
of  only  1 student  each,  Most  of  the  small  classes,  however,  are 
laboratory  and  practice  classes  in  mechanical  arts. 


4^  ^ - EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  library  contains  1,800  w’ell-selected  books  for  college  work. 
There  was  ^onspicuoua  absence  of  old  and  useless  volumes  and  the 
survey  conuitHtoe  formed  the  opinion  fhaMhe  basis  had  been  estab- 
lished for  building  up  a standard  college  library.  As  the  library  at 
present  occupies  one  very  small  room,  new  quarters  will  also  have  to 
he  provided  if  this  objective  is  to  be  attained.  Steps  have  already 
been  taken, Ti^wcvor,  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  alumni  associa- 
tion of  the  institution  now  being  engaged  in  a campaign  to  raise  the 
nccessaiy  money  to  con.struct  a new  library, building,  TabTe^lTshows 
the  expenditures  made  for  library  purposes  during  the  past  five  years: 

Table  9. — ExpevdUures  for  library  purposes 
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The  institution  employs  a full-time  librarian,  who  is  being  trained 
. at  the  Hampton  Institute. 

The  scientific  laboratories  at  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  are  in  need  of  development.  The  chemical 
laboratory  is  located  in -a  small  room,  but  it  is  well-equipped,  although 
short  of  a full  complement  of  supplies.  At  the  time  of  ite  examination 
the  survey  committee  found  the  chemical  laboratory  crowded  with 
members  of  a freshman  class.  The  instruct  on  ^was  good  and  the 
work  being  doqe  of  a college  grade.  Equipment  in  the  physics  and 
biological  laboratories  was  limited,  and  there  was  also  a lack  of 
adequate  supplies.  Total  valuation  of  Uie  entire  scientific  equipment 
and  supplies  was  given  at  110,000,  although  tlie  institution  was 
unable  to  furnish  sepaxate  expenditures  during  the  past  five  years 
for  the  biological,  ohemi'eal,  and  physics  laboratories.  Total  expendi- 
tures for  permanent  equipment  for  all  the  laboratories  for  this  period 
*•  ■ 
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are  aa  follows:  *1,502  in  1922-23, 1610  in  1923-24,  $1,601  in  1924-26, 
S876,  in  1925-26,  and  $?37  in  1926—27,  Supplies  purchased  for 
. science  instruction  included  $574  in  1922-23,  $507  in  1923-24,  $661 
in  1924-25,  $448  in  1925-26,  and  $766  in  1926-27.  The  present  esti- 
mated value  of  all  the  scientific  equipment  owned  by  the  institution 
is  $8,800.  „ 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

f 

Athletic  activities  of  the  institution  are  controlled  by  the  faculty. 
There  is,  however,  a student  council,  but  it  has  no  legislative  or 
administrative  powers.  ••  An  adviser  from  the  faculty  frequently 
meets  witli  the  student  council,  which  furnishes  information,  recom- 
mendations, and  suggestions  with  regard  to  athletic  mattera.  On 
sonie  occasions  the  president  presents  cases  to  the  student  council  to 
decide.  The  institution  is  a member  of  the  American  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Goorgia-Carolina  Negro  Athle^  Asso- 
ciation. The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  latter  organiznion  are 
enforced  by  the  institution  to  prcser\'e  the  purity  of  athletics  and  to 
protect  scholarship.  - 

Up  to  the  present  year  fraternities  were  prohibited  in  South  Caro- 
lina’s public  colleges  and  universities.  The  recent  session  of  the 
legislature,  however,  repealed  the  law.  A charter  has  been  granted 
for  the  organization  of  the  Omega  Psi  Phi  fraternity  at  tlie  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The  fraternity  has  other 
chapters  at  Columbia,  ^ Yale,  Cornell,  Michigan,  and  Harvard 
Universities. 

ynce  a year  the  entire  administration  and  operation  of  the  college 
is  turned  over  to  the  .student  body.  For  24  hours  the  students  run 
the  entire  institution,  all  officers  being  selected  by  the  students. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  occupies  a promi- 
nent position  in  the  educational  field  of  South  Carolina  and  possesses 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  development  of'negro  leadership. 
Through  public  taxation  the  institution  is  beginning  to  obtain  the 
support  it  needs.  As  a negro  land-grant  college  it  is  also  the  bene- 
ficiarj'  of  Federal  appropriations  and  land-scrip  revenues.  With  such 
assured  financial  resources  at  its  disposal  continued''prpgress  should 
be  made  by  the  institution. 

The  general  educational  program  of  the  institution  is  based  upon  a 
. broad  conception  of  the  needs  of  the  colored  race  in  South  Carolina, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  • 

training  of  negro  youth  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  meobanie 
arts.  • 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The  sun’cy  committee  found  that  in  general  th«f  institution  was 
being  administered  in  accordance  with  business  principlea  and  good 
~ educational  practices,  and  that  the  academic  departments  are 
definitely  organized  to  carry  Imit  its  objectives.  Members  of  the 
teaching  staff  appeared  to  be  interested  in  their  work  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  endeavors  to  secure  effective  results.  In  the  examination  of 
the  detailed  operation.s  of  the  institution,  however,  a number  of 
instances  were  found  where  generally  accepted  college  standards 
wore  not  being  met.  These  form  the  basis  for  the  following 
recommendations:  \ % 

That,  with  the  nucleus  already  established,  the  administration 
proceed  without  delay  to  the  purchase  of  the  necessary*  volumes  to 
buil^  up  a^modem  college  library,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  its 
proper  housing.  *'  . , 

That  additional  equipment  and  supplies  be  acquired  for  .experi- 
mental instruction  in  natural  sciences  and  that  the  biological  and 
physical  laboratories  bc.greatly  strengthened. 

• That  the  curricula  in  commerce  be  reorganized  on-  a strictly  college 
basis  and  that  secondary  subjecUs  included  in  this  course  be  given  in’ 

• the  future  without  credit. 

. That  the  standards  of  the  training  of  the  faculty  be  raised.* 

That  the  institution  discontinue  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees. 


\ 


CLAFLIN  UNIVERSITY 
, . Orahiehurgf  S.  C. 

Claffin  University  was  founded  for  the  education  of  negroes  by  the 
South*  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  incorporated  in  1869 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State.  Three  years  later  the  legislature 
, located  the  South  Carolina  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
for  Negroes  at  Orangeburg,  and  it  was  operated  in  connection  with 
Claflin. University.  In  1896  the  two  institutions  were  completely' 
divorced,  Although  for  a tinib  conducted  by  the  South  Carolina 
Church  Conference,  Claffin  University  is  at  present  controlled  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churqh,  wdth  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  In  accordance  with  its  State  charter,  the 
institution,  however,  has  a local  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  21, 
headed  by  the  white  bishop  of  the  church.  The  remainder  of  the 
members  are  negro  redden  ts  of  South  Carolina,  12  being  ministers 
and  8 being  laymen.  While  not  vested  with  full  authority  to  govern 
the  institution,  the  local  board  acts  as  an  executive  committee,  making 
iVQpminendatiQnB  regarding  appointments  of  the  faculty  and  other 
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matters  to  .the  Board*  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ,at  Chicago,  Formal  approval  of  the  latter  body  must  bo 
secured  before  these  rocomroendations  become  effective. 

Claflin  University  inclutles  a liberal  arts  college,  a secondary  school,  * 
and  an  elementary  school.  The  term  “univorsi^,”  used  in  connection 
with  its  title,  is  a misnomer.  Outside  of  a twS^ear  normal  teacher*  . 
training  curriculum  incorporated  as  a part  of  the  college,  no  other 
collegiate  divisfons  or  graduate  schojpls  are  conducted  by  the  insti- 
tution. The  number  of  college  students  enrolled  in  1926-27  numberod 
77.  There  are  317  high-school  s^deilts  and  228  elementary  pupils  ^ 
in  attendance.  The  institution^^  coeducational,  and  in  the  college 
41  boys  and  36  girls  were  registered  in -1926-27. 

The  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education'  has  accredited 
the  normal  teachei^training  work  atCladin  University,  State  teachers' 
licenses  being  granted  to  graduates;  but  the  liberal  arts  college  has 
not  received  accrediting  from  this  source.  Howard  University  and 
the  Alcharry  Medical  School  have*  accorded  individual  recognition  ' 
to  the  institution  through  the  acceptance  of  four  of  its  students  for 
advanced  study. 

ADMINISTRATION  ' ^ 

The  Board  of  Eduoatiou  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
Chicago,, holds  the  deeds  to  the  entire  property  of  Claflin  University. 
Likewise  the  institution's  endowment  is  held  and  invested  by  the 
Chicago  board.  Insurance  on  the  buildings  and  property  is  also 
underwritten  in  the  name  of  this  church  organization, 

Claflin  University  is  supported,  principally  by  church  appropria- 
tions and  student  fees.  In  1926-27  its  total  income  was  172,406,  ‘ 
of  which  38.9  per  cent  was  derived  from  church  appropriations,  |0.8  > ^ 
per  cent  from  student  fees,  7.6  per  cent  from  interest  on  endowment, 

2.9  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  and  19.8  per  cent  from 
donations  from  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 

. Tabi.b  10. — Income 


Source 

1023-23 

102J-24  , 

1034-35 

1035-20 

4026-27 

Cljuivb  iipproDrlHliouB 

$20,548 

^500 

1»I25 

11,412 

16,183 

8,585 

$21p805 

i»500 

54 

14,030 

1^847 

11,037 

$37,  &M 
4,.'M)0 

$38,104 

5,500 

mi64 

5,600 

ZlOO 

22,315 

on  endowment 

OiTtiJor  nirrem  eipeneefl 

SUid^  fees 

14.  OM 
18, 188 
1,474 

18,452 

Oroea  lioome  from  sales  and  services 

Other  MroM  L 

u,m 

Totil 

71, JOS 

70,043 

67.707 

M.031 

72,406 

• HautlpU  rrom  oUxr  MMiroM  ear  lSW-27  lodud*  ooDtrlbutloo  bom  Soutb  Cuollu  Conlinaoib 
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Total  revenues  of  the  institution 'liave  shown  only  a slight  pais 
during  the  past  five  years.  In  1922-23  they  totaled  $71, .303  as 
compared  with  $72,406  in*  1926—27,  an  inrreasc  of  only  1.6  per  cent. 
In  this  connection'it  might  he  mentioned  that  the  figures  recorded  in  . 
Table  10  include  the  total  income  for  the  support  of  both  the  secondary 
and  elementary  schools  as  well  as  the  college.  ^ 

The  productive  endowment  of  the  institution  amounts  to  $140,000. 
During  the  past  five  years  the  endowment  has  been  increased  by 
$28,100.  As  previously  stated,  the  endowment  of  Claflin  University 
ia  held  and  invested  by  the  Board  of  Kducation  of  the  Methodist^ 
Episcopal  Church;  the  interest  yield  Is  appro.xilnateiy  5.5  per  cent. 

. The  institution  is  at  present  conducting  a public  subscription  cam- 
paign for  a larger  endowment. 

. Busmess  management  of  Claflin  University  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  president,  Who  has  an  office  force  composed  of  a 
secretary,  bookkeeper  and  cashier,  office  assistant,  and  two  other 
employees.  The  Chicago  board  has  installed  its  own  system  of 
bookkeeping  at  the  institution,  which  provides  for  the  keeping  of 
accounts  in  triplicate.  One  copy  of  the  account  must  be  forwarded 
to  Chicago  monthly.  Bank  balances'are  also  checked  evory.^days 
by  representatives  of  the  board. 

Tuition  charged  to  students  is  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  year,  with  an 
entrance  foe  of  $5  -and  a $2  athletic  fee.  A fairly  effective  system  of 
slujlent  records  is  in  use  in  the  registrar’s  office.  The  fonn  used  for 
certification  of  high-school  students  could  be  revised  to  advantage, 
while  other  forms  are  so  large  as  to  make  it  diflA;ult  to  file  and  classify 
them  properly.  Cards  for  maintaining  a record  of  the  acndeniic 
, work  of  the  students  are  in  good  shape.  Teachers’  reports  are  made 
at  regulat  intervals  to  the  president  on  blank  forms,  which  give  on 
excellent  history  of  the  progress  being  made  by  the  students.  In  the 
grading  of  students,  the 'normal  distribution  cur\-e  is  used  by^t^ 
teachers.  ^ 

The  campus  of  Claflin  University  consists  of  21 acres  of  land, 
the  valuation  placed  upon  it  being  $15,000,  which  seems  to  he  a low 
figure.  Buddings  on  the  campus  number  15,  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $261,000.  They  contain  fumifure  and  equipment  valued  at 
$63,800  based  on  origmol  costs,  so  that  the  total  valuation  of  the 
entire  physical  plant  of  the  institution  is  fixed  at  $339,800.  These 
estimates  were  furnished  by -the  Chicago  offite  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal* ChuVcH.  No  mortgages  or 
other  incumbrances  have  been  placed  on  the  property. 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick  construction,  seven  being  fire 
, resisting.  The  State  laws  of  South 'Carolina  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  city  of  Orangeburg  arc  complied  with  to  safeguard  students  and 
, property  against  fire  hazards.  The  central  building  of  the  institu- 
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lion  ip  tho  Tingley  ndministration  building,  a modem  two-atoiy 
sinirfurp  of  brick,  containing  oflicps  and  recitation  rooms.  Other 
modern  buildings  are  two  largf^  dormitories,  one  contamini^GO  roodiB 
and  the  second  104  rooms.  Both  are  of  brick  constni^ion.  There 
is  also  a separate  library,  chapel,  and  a large  refectory  on  the  campus. 

A small  home  economics  buildings  remodeled  two  years  ago,  is  used 
for  demonstration  and  cafeteria  purposes.  The  institution’s  labora- 
tories are  located  in  a separate  structure  known  as  the  Slater  Indus- 
Irinl  Building,  while  the  practice  school,  containing  sit  rooms,  is 
situated  in  the  Holly  Road  School  building.  Residences  are  also 
provided  for  the  president  and  some  members  of  the  faculty.  As 
far  as  could  be  observed  by  the  survey  committee,  the  buildings  are 
ill  a very  satisfactory  state  of  repair.  / 

The  general  appearance  of  the  campus  is  good.  A superintendent 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  charged  ^ith  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  huildmgs  and  grounds.  His  force  consists  entirely  of 
student  labor,  each  student  enrolled  in  the  institution  being  required 
to  perform  one  hour’s  work  each  day.  The  dormitories  are  thoroughly 
(‘loaned  every  morning  by  tbeir  occupants  under  the  personal  direction 

of  loachefs.  * > . 

. PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

M 

Under  the  plan  of  organization  of  Claflin  University,  little  seg- 
regation exists  between  it«  preparatory  school  and  its  college.  -While 
the  students  are  separated,  niembore  of  the  faculty  teach  in  both  the 
college  and  the  high  school,  the  same  buildings  are  used  by  both, 
departments,  and  the  finances  are  not  kept  in  different ^ accounts. 
Maintenance  of  a preparatory  school  is  not  required  by  the  institu- 
tion's charter,  but  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  public  high  schools 
for  negroes  in  South  Carolina  no  plans  have  been  made  for  the 
elimination  of  secondary  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  liberal  arts  college  of  Claflin  University  offers  the  usual  ourriou- 
lum  loading  to  baccalaureate  degrees  in  arts  and  science.  Its.  two-ye«r 
teacher-training  course  is  incorporated  as  a part  of  the  regulv.poll^ 
work.  . u 

Fifteen  units  of  secondary  preparation  are  required  for  admission 
to  the  liberal  arts  college,  and  candidates  must  either  present  oertifi- 
oates  from  accredited ‘^igh  schools  or  pass  entrance  e-x^minationa  at 
the  institution. 

Students  pursuing  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  must  have  completed  the>  following  Iqgh-sohool  work:  3 
years  in  English,  2 years  in  foreign  language,  2 years  in  mathdmatics, 

2 years  in  science,  and  3 years  in  other  unspecified  high-school  •ub'- 1 
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jocts.  In  the  case  of  students  entering  the  course  leading  to  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree,  the  high-school  preparation  required 
includes  3 years  of  English,  2 years  of  science,  3 years  of  histoi^,  2 
years  pf  mathematics,  2 years  of  French  or  German,  3 yeare  of  Latin, 
■ and  3 years  of  other  subjects. 

Of  the  32  freshman  admitted  to  the  college  in  1926-27,  practically 
all  the  students  were  graduates  of  the  Claflin* University  high  school, 
which  is  accrodited  by  the  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. The  college  permits  the  entrance  of  candidates  with  one 
conditioned  subject,  which  must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year..  Students  not  desiring  to  pursue  the  regular, college  couj^es 
are  also  admitted  as  specials.  There  were  three  such  studente 
enrolled  in  1926-27. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Graduation  requirements  in  the  different  curricida  offered  by  the 
college  are  as  follows: 

Arts  and  science,  180  quarter  hours  (120  semester  hours)  of  credit. 

Two-year  teacher  training,  90  quarter  hours  (60  semester  hours)  of  credjt. 

The  180  quarter  hours  of  credit  that  must  be  earned  to  secure  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  include  18  credits  in  English,  18  in  science,  of 
of  which  4H  must  be  in  psycholo^  and  hygiene,  J8  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, 9 in  mathematics,  9 in  history,  9 in  economics  and  labor 
problems,  4H  in  psychology,  in  physical  education,  and  4 H in 
Bible.  The  remaining  credits  are  elective.  Graduation  requirements 
in  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  are  tho'jsatne 
as  outlined  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  except  that  the  student 
must  B^ure  30  credits  in  science  and  mathematics,  10  of  whicK  must 
be  in  either  science  or  mathematics.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
students  are  required  to  major  in  one  subject  at  least  36  houi^  and 
minor  in  an  allied  subject  for  at  least  18  hours. 

The  teacher-training  curriculum,*  requiring  90  quarter  .hours  of 
credit  for  completion,  comprises  subjects  in  the  liberal  arte  college, 
such  as  English,  science,  foreign  language,  social  science,  and  Bible. 
In  addition,  the  following  credits  .must  be  earned  in  education;  5 
hours  in  educational  psychology,  10  in  history  of  education,  5 in 
general  methods  qf  teaching,  4 in  observation,  4 in  practice  teaching, 
6 houie  in  supervision  and  improvement  of  teaching,  with  k few 
other  educational  subjects  elective. 

The  courses  included  in  the  latest  catalogue  of  the  institution 
number  169,  In  its  examination  of  the  academic  work  being  done  at' 
the  institution,  the  survey  committee  found  that  only  19  of  these 
courses  were  actually  taught  in  the  term  of  1926-27. 
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ENROLLMENT 

% 

Resident  collegiate  students  in  attendance  at  the  institution  in 
d926-27  totaled  77,  which  included  students  enrolled  in  tho  liberal 
arts  college  and  in  teacher-training  work. 


Table  II. — Collegiate  etndenU  enrolled 


Year 

19H -23  

1P3  24  

IP24-2.S  

IKA  36 

iw  v:  


Fr^hinaa 


27 

17 

31 

17 

lA 


Bophomofi  ‘ 

■ ■ 1 

Jantor 

8«nk>r 

ToUl 

7 

1 

it 

30  ' 

n 

5 

51 

10  1 

15 

7 

53 

16 

15 

12 

BO 

15. 

U 

II 

T7 

Enrollment  in  tho  college  has  increased  from  49  students  in  1922-23 
to  77  students  in  1926-27,  a gain  of  57.1  per  cent.  Mortality  ot 
students  has  not  been  above  the  average  prevailing  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  generally.  Tho  1922-23  freshman  class  deolin^  from 
27  students  to  a senior  class  of  13  students  in  1925-26,  a loss  of  51.8 
per  cent.  Rato  of  loss  of  students  between  the  frrahman  and  sopho- 
more classes  has  been  fairly  small,  the  percentage  being  23.8  per  cent 
between  these  classes  in  1924-1926  and  11.7  per  cent  in  1925-xl927. 


DECREES  GRANTED 

• 

Twenty-six  degrees  have  been  granted  in  course. by  Claflin  Uni- 
versity during  the  past  five  years,  18  being  bachelor  of  arts  and  8 
bachelor  of  science  degrees.  For  the  same  period  the  total  enrollment 
of  freshmen  has  amounted  to  117  students,  so  that  22.2  per  cent 
of  the  students  entering  the  college  have  remained  to  graduate. 
Eighteen  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  were  granted  in  the  following  years: 

1 in  1921-22,  l.in  1922-23,  3,  in  1923-24,  2 in  1924-25,  itnd  11  in 
1925-26.  Three  bachelor  of  science  degrees  were  granted  in  1921-22, 

4 in  1924-25,  and  I in  1925-26.* 

Claflin  University  has  granted  three  hcyiorary  degrees  in  the  past 
five  years.  One,  the  doctor  of  divinity,  was  conferrpd  in  1923-24*; 
another,  tho  master  of  arts,  in  1924-25;  and  tho  third,  the  doctor 
of  divinity,  in  1925-26.  Except  for  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  which  should  be  granted  only  in  course,  no  criticism 
can  be  offered  of  the  practice  of  the  institution  with  regard  to  honor- « 
ary  degrees.  The  survey  committee  learned  in  this  connection  that 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  must 
first  approve  all  honorary  degrees  before  they  are  granted,  and  that 
the^granting  of  honorary  degrees  by  the  institution  has  been  liinited 
to  one  every,  two  years. 
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faculty 

The  college  has  a teaching  staff  of  nine  ^embers,  all  holding  the 
rank  of  professor.  Two  of  the  staff  give  inst motion  exclusively  in 
the  college,  while  the  remaining  seven  teach  in  both  the  collie  and 
tho  second aiy  school  of  the  institution.  All  members ^of  the  factilty 
wo-  negroes.  The  college  is  organized  into  nine  departments  of 
instruction,  with  one  professor  a.ssigned  to  each."  Those  depnrl- 
• ment^  include:  Biologj’,  chemistry,  economics  and  social  science, 
education,  English,  French  and  Spanish,  history,  mathematics  and 
physics,  religion,  and  philosophy. 

Tho  survey  committee  found  in  examining  the  academic  organiza- 
tion that  members  of  tlie  staff  have  not  been  assignc<l  to  teach  suh- 
je^U  outside  of  their  departments  of  instruction.  It  was  also  found 
**  that  all  the  members  of  tho  staff  w'cre  teaching  subjects  for  which 
they  wore  ospeci^Iy  qualified  by  training,  and  this  indimted  that 
considerable  attention  hacf  be^n  given  to  the  proper  organization  of 
academic  duties. 

Further  investigation,  however,  revealed  that  the  inslitiitjon  seems 
to  be  laboring  at  a considerable  di.sad vantage  due  to  the  fact  that  tho 
college  faculty,  while  ostensibly  composed  of  iiino  professors,  ha.s 
only  two  actually  devoting  their  entire  time  to  collcgo  work.  The ' 
other  seven  moinbers  teach  in  the  secondaiy  .school,  and  in  several 
ine^ces-  the  number  of  bigb-school  classes  taught  exceodivi  the 
uumber  of  college  cla.sses.  Thus  tho  professor  of  I >iolog>- taught 
four  jiigh-echool  classes  in  1926-27,  as  compared  with  two  college 
classes,  and  tho  professor  of  chemistry  taught  two  high-school  riosses 
and  only  one  college  class.  .Similarly,  the  professor  of  mathematics 
had  an  assignment  of  three  college  classes  and  three  high-school  elaases. 
Other  members  of  the  staff  include  tho  professor  of  social  wience, 
who  taught  two  classes  in  the  college  and  ofie  in  the  high  school;  the 
professor  of  education,  who  had  one  college  and  one  high-school 
class;  the  professor  of  history  with  two  college  classes  and  one  high- 
achool  class;  and  the  professor  of  French  and  Spanish  with  four 
coU^e  classes  and  two  high-school  elassos. 


Tablr  12. — Training  of  the  faculty 
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Nine  members  of  the  staff  hold  undergraduate  degrees,  one  has  • 
ms^ter’s  degrocf  and  the  remaining  members  with  one  exeeptioh 
are  pursuing  advnnootl  studies  for  their  graduate  degrees.  Of  the  , ' 
first  degrees,  six  wore  obtained  from  negro  insU'tutions,  while  the  • 
other  three  were  secured  from  northern  universities.  The  professor 
holding  a ma.ster’s  degree  secured  it  from  New  Orleans  Univendij, 
one  of  the  institutions  inc!udo<l  in  this  survey. 

The  college  faculty  of  Claflin  University  has  been  almost  com- 
pleiely  reorganized  within  the  past  5 years.  ' Service  records  of  the 
staff  show  that  two  members  have  served  at  the  institution  for  1 year, 
two  for  2 years,  one  for  3 years,  one  for  4 years,  one  for  5 years,  and  • 
two  ^om  8 to  10  years.  Thus  only  two  mom  hors  of  the  teaching 
. staff  have  servdd  at  the  institution  as  long  as  « and  10  j’ears,  seven 
having  Imcn  employed  dtiring  the  last  5 years. 

With  the  e.xception  of  the  president,  w’ho  received  a salary  of  ‘ 
12, (MW,  annual  salaries  of  the  menihers  of  the  faculty  vary  from  $900 
to  $ono,  the  averagi*  salary  paid  being  $1,200.  The  salary  schedulee 
of  the  staff  are  as  foHow’s:  One  teacher  receives  $1,500,  two  $1,200, 
two  $I  ,000j^_two  $900,  and  one  $800.  Althotigh  each  of  those  to.  -hem 
receives  perquisites,  which  include  quarters  and  board  in  addition  to 
ra.di  salaries,  it  is  palpably  evident  that  thb  remuneration  of  the 
college  staff  is  unusually  low.  Members  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  ‘ 
high  expen.se  of  graduate  study  at  summer  se.ssions  of  leading  uni* 
vorsiiies.i 


Shideni  clock-hour  loads' of  the  differcriT  nmmlrers  of  the  faculty 
range  from.  100  to  60.5  hours.  Of  the  nine  toachere,  three  have 
Hissignmenta  of  work  comprising  from  100  to  200  student  clock  hours, 
one  from  201  to  300  hours,  one  from  301  to  400  hours,  throo  from  401 
to  .500  hours,  and  one  has  a load  of  605  hours.  Thus  four  of  the 
teachers  have  oxces.sivo  student  clock-hour  loads;  responsibility  for 
which  is  traceable  directly  to  (ho  fact  that  they  (each  large  high- 
w'hodl  classes.  The  member  of  the  faculty  having  a load  of  605  * 

student  clock  hours  is  professor  of  inothoniatics  and  physics,  who  in 
addition  to  three  college  cla&scs  has  throe  secondary  classes.  ' 
Three  of  the  college  teachers  have  classroom  assignments  as  high 
^ s.s  23,  25,  and  28  hours  each  week.  According  to  the  teaching 
RchiKlules,  two  members  of  the  staff  teach  9 hoiira  per  week,  two  10 
hours,  two  14  hours,  one  23  hours,  one  25  hours,  and  one  28  houie. 
The  survey  committee  .urgently  recommends  that  the  edJt^stration 
organize  its  college  faculty  ki  such  a manner  as  to  bring  about  an 
immediate  reduction  of  the  long  hours  of*  work  imposed  on  the  last 
tluce  teachers. 

The  size  of  college  classes  at  Claflin  University  is  conducive  to 
teaching  eflSdeiioy.  Fifteen  of  the  classes,  or  approximately  78  par  * 
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centr  cqntain  loss.than  20  students.  Of  tlie  10  clasio.1  Uught  in 
1926-27,  four  conXainMl  fitfni  I to  5 aiiidonts,  eight  from  6 to  10 
studeuU,  throe  from  It  fo  20  students,  two  from  21  to  30  students, 
and  tw'o  from  31  to  40  students,  The  larger  classes,  rtingtng  front 
20  to  40  students  in  size,  are  classoi*  in  matlieniNtics,  Engli.sh,  biology, 
and  religious  oducation. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT- 

Clallin  University  library  contains  5,300  well-selected  hooks.  ' ft  ’ 
<^upies  a separate  building  on  tlic  campus  and  is  in  charge  of  a full- 
time librarian,  who,  altbough  not  having  completed  a course  '|d 
library  ^ienco,  has  iiad  e.xi>crienc«.  Old  bot>ks  aro  being  discarded 
and  Uie  institution  plans  to  e.xpcnd  13,000  for  now.  l>ooks  in  1027  28. 
Thn  institution  baa  made  regular  purchase  of  books  during  tlfo  past 
live  years  as  fdllows:  |50  in  1022-23,  1100  in  1023-24,  1100  in 
1924-25,  1170  in  1025-26,  anjl  1500  in  1920-27.  Diiring.the  past  ^ 
two  years,  appro.vinmtely  1130  annually  baa  been  expended  for 
, magazines  and  $10  for  supplies.  Disbursements  foc.aalartes  in  the 
library  wore  $0J^0  in  1022-23,  $900  in  1 023- >4.  $S55  in  1924-25,  $S55 
in  1925-26,  and  $655  in  1920-27.  Inituiry  by  tlto  survey  comniittee 
disclosed  the  fact  that  tlic  library  is  being  used  by  appro-timately  100 
ocUege  and  high-school  atiidenta  daily. 

^ ScienUbc  laboratories  at  the  institution  were  sparsely  equipped 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee.  Them  was  also 
evidence  of  a shortage  of  supplies,  with  the  fe.xception  possibly  of  tlic 
oheiuistry  laboratory.  A statement  of  ox)}enditurcs  covering  Ute 
p^t  five  years  reveal^  that  only  $3I0'wortli  of  equipment  bad  been 
purchased  for  the  biological  laboratory,  and  $100  e.\pendcd  for  equip- 
ment in  the  physics  laboratory',  no  supplies  having  been  bought  for 
-either  of  them.  However.  $350  wortli  of  equipment  and  $730  wo/th  • 
of  supplies  were  purchased  for  the  chemistry  laboratory  during  this 
periotL  Total  present  value  of  scientific  equipment  owned  by  the 
college  is  $350  in  biology,  $1,250  in  chemistry,  and  $700  iii  physiro. 

The  institution  announced  that  a campaign  was  being  successfidly 
prosecuted  to  raise  a $10,000  fund  for  Uie  installation  of  modern 
I college  laboratories,  the  Cienoral  Kducation  Hoard  having  agreed  to 
donate  dO^-per  cent  additional  to  all  money  raised  by  the  college  for 
this  purpo^. 

EXTRACURRICUUk  ACTIVITIES 

I Athletic  actixitiea  of  the  institution  are  administered  by  the 
I faculty  in  cooperation  witli  an  assiaUnt  student  manager.  A 

students’  council  also  acta  in  an  advisbry  capacity',  cooperating  with 
the  officials  of  the  college  in  handling  athletic  problems.  The  insti- 
. tutioD  is  a member  of  the  Georgia-South  Carolina  Athletic  Aaso- 
.,,,a»tion.  . i 
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Tho  Oin^^a  Pai  Phi,  s oational  ne^ro  collo^  fraternity  with  a 
chapter  at  Howard  Uoiversity,  is  the  only  fraternity  |t  the  Clafhn 
University.  College  teachers  act  as  its  advisors. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

ClaHin  Univer^ty  is  one  of  tiu^arly  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  negro  race  in  South  Carolina.  For  many  years  it  provided 
educational  0|»portunities  for  tho  colored  youth  of  tliis  State  whoii  ^ * 
ou  other  facilities  existed,  particularly  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary grades.  ’ But  conditions  have  undergone  a metamorphosis  in  4f 
S<>u  til  Carolina.  Through  an  awakening  of  public  opinion,  elementary^ 
public  sch«Hils  are  being  provided  for  the  ^education  of  the  negroes, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  public  high  schools  for  the  ^ 
cobmMl  race  will  also  be  generally  established.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  institutions  of  the  typo  of  ClaBin  University  must 
meet  these  changed  coiiditious  tlirough  a reappraisalKof  their  aims 
aud  a revision  of  their  educational  progranl.  With  the  creation  of 
colored  public  elementary  schools  in  the  State,  for  Claflin  University 
U)  continue  to  inaintain  an  /lomentary  school,  unlessr  it  can  serve 
the  purpose  of  a practice  sc.'iool,  would  seem  to  bo  uhnecessary. 
likewise  with  the  gradual  development  of  a public-school  system 
for  negroes,  an  urgent  and  pressing  demand  for  well-trained  colored 
leuehers  has  arisen  in  South  ('arolina. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  survey  committee 'makes  the 
following  suggestions  and  recommendations:  ^ 

That  the  elementary  school  at  Claflin  University  be  limited  in.ita 
function  to  that  of  a practice  school. 

That  tlio  expenses  heretofore  incurred  in  the  operatioi^  of  the  i 
elementary  school  be  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  littoral  art 
college.  V 

That  the  institution  concentrate  on  the  training  of  negro  teachers, 
increasing  the  stalT  of  this  department  and  making  oilier  requufed 
cliiuigcs  for  its  proper  expansion. 

That  the  annual  catalogue  be  revised  fo/  tlie  purpose  of  eliminaling 
courses  of  %tudy  not  actually  given  in  the  college. 

That  the  college  teaching  staff  be  reorganized  and  that  its  work  be 
confined  sinctly  to  college  worlr. 

That  the  campaign  for  funds  to  rehabilitate  the  scientific  labora- 
tories be  pressed  to  a successful  conclusion. 

That,  in  consideration  of  the  actual  work  of  the  institution,  its 
name  be  changed  to /'Claflin  College.” 

That  a substantial  increase  be  made  in  the  aalariea  of  the  faculty. 
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BENEDICT  COLLEGE 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


Benedict  College  ia  centrally  located  in  the  city  of  Columbia,  the 
capital  of*  South  Carol^a.  It  was  originally  established  as  Benedict 
Institute  in  1870  by  'the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  In  1894  its  Aame  was  changed  to 
Benedict  College  and  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  but  control  was  retained  in  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

The  institution  has  a self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  consisting 
of  11  members.  Two  are  ex  otficio  members,  both  of  whopi  ore 
officials  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  Of  the 
other  nine  trustees,  one  is  alw  an  official  of  this  society,  another  is 
an  official  of  the  Women 'a  American  Home  Baptist  Mission  Society, 
and  the  remainder  are  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  Nine  are  white 
and  two  are  negroes.  Members  of  the  board  each  serve  for  a term 
of  three  years,  being  elected  in  groups  of  three  annually.  Little 
authority  is  vested  in  the  local  board,  which  seems  to  function  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  The  American  Baptist  Hon\p  Mission  Society 
appoints  the  members  of  the  faculty  without  sanction  of  the  trustees 
and  conduct^  other  business  and  administrative  affairs  from  its 
headquarters  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  organization  also  holds 
title  to  the  land  «nd  buildings  of  the  institution. 

Benedict  College  ^combines  a liberal  arts  college,  a preparatory  school, 
and  an  elementary  school.  In  the  college-ore  offered  a four-year  course, 
and ‘two-year  teacher-training  and  premedica4  courses.,  There  is 
also  a thehlogical  school  of  collegiate  grade,  with  three  and  four  year 
curricula,  but  no  students  are  enrolled  in  it  at  the  present  time.  Thd 
institution  also  operates  a small  nurse-training  school.  Total  enroll- 
ment in  the  college  for  1926-27.  was  87  students;  in  the  high  school, 
237;  and  in  the  elementary  school,  173  pupils;  the  total  being  497. 
The  institution  is  coedubational,  the  number  of  women  students 
exceeding  that  of  the  mci. 

The  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education  has 
accredited  the  normal  teacher-training,  course  at  Benedict  College, 
granting  teachers’  certificates  to  students  completing  12  semester 
hours  in  education.  A similar  recognition  has  been  given  by  the 
North  Carolina'  State  Department  of  Education.  In  order  to  meet  » 
locid  conditions,  the  South  Carolina  department,  however,  has 
modified  its  Standards  for  negro  normal  schools  as  compared  with 
those  required  of  white  institutions.  As  this  department  neither 
examines  nor  accredits  negro  institutions  of  higher  learning* located’ 
in  the  State  except  as  regards  teacher  training,  the  liberal  arts  college  ' 
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of  Benedict  College  had  not  received  accrediting  from  this  source. 
SevernI  of  the  graduates  of  the  college,  however,  have  been  accepted 
at  Obcrlin  College  with  the  standing  of  seniors  and  a number  of  its 
premedical  students  have  entered  Howard  University  and  Mehany 
Medical  College.  Benedict  College  is  a member  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  American  Baptist  Honie  Mission  Society,  which  controls  and 
adnuiiisters  Benedict  College,  provides  only  a small  portion  of  its 
anmml  income.  In  the  trial  balance  sheet  for  1926-27  are  given  the 
different  sources  of  income  of  the  institutioiy  as  follows: 

Table  13. — Income  for 

Ampripftn  Baptist  Home  Mission. Society $6,  ROOi  00 

Income  from  endowment 5,  40tt  00 

Gift  fron|  General  Educedion  Board - 6,  OOOl  00 

Donations  from  negro  friends 6,  167.  96 

Gift  from  woman's  board  of  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  1,  260.  00 

Receipts  from  student  fees 12,  986.  66 

John  H.  Slater  fund 900.  00 

Miscellnncoiis  receipt^. -.-.i,-. 3^  26 

* Total 39,327.86 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  contributed  only  10.8  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of 
Benedict  College,  as  compared  with  83.2  per  cent  from  o.ther  sources.  * 
Of  this  83.2  per  cent  secured  from  other  sources  15.2  per  cent  repre- 
sents contributions  from  the  General  Education  Board;  3.2  per  cent 
from  the  women’s  board  of  the  Ainorican  Homo  Mission  Baptist 
Society;  13.7  per  cent  comprises  annual  yield  from  the  institution’s 
endowment;  33.1  per  cent  comes  from ’student  fees;  and  18  per  cent 
includes  gifts  from  negro  friends. 

Combining  the  la.st  three  items,  which  compose  annual  yield  from 
endowment,  sfljdent  foes,  and  gifts  from  negro  friends,  the  result 
shows  that  64.8  per  cent  of  the  support  of  the  college  js  being  provided 
locally,  as  compared  with  35.2  per  cent  furnished  from  outside  sources. 
Further  analysis  of  the  figures,  by  the,  omission  of  the  annual  yield 
from  endowment,  show’s  that  the  percentage  actually  being  provided 
by  negroes  of  South  Carolina  through  tuition  and  gifts  amounts  to 
48.3  per  cent,  or  slighily  less  than  half  of  the  total  income.  * It  would 
seem  that  sindh  Benedict  College  is  receiving  its  chief  support  from  ' 
negro  and  locaf  sources  that  there  should  be  more  local  representa* 
tion,  both  negro  and  white,  on  the  board  of  trustees  and  that  its  poWen 
should  be  increased. 

The  General  Education  Board’s  annual  gifts  have  been  conditioned 

Oil  the  raising  of  a similar  .amount)  of  money  by  tfie  institution.  For  \i 
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^ several  years  this  organization  contributed  110,000,  but  in  192d»27  its  ' I 
r contributions  declined  to  16,000.  The  total  productive  endowment  of  I 
Benedict  College  is  $133,006.04,  It  has  not  been  increased  during  | 
the  past  five  years.  The  principal  is  held  and  invested  by  the  Amer* 
lean  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the.  income,  amounting  to  4.4 
per  cent,  being  paid  to  the  college  annually  by  the  society.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  the 
endowment  of  Benedict  College  is  not  invested  in  separate  securities, 
but  Is  lumped  with  general  investments  of  the  society  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  schools  which  it  operates. 

Table  14  outlines  the  income  received  from  different  sources  by 
the  institution  during  the  past  five  years;  ^ 

Tablr  II. — Income  for  five  year  a 
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1 

0, 191. 21 

44,721.76  j 

39b  020. 80 

30,327.86 

An  analysis  of  this  table  indicates  that  the  income  of  the  institution 
has  not  substantially  increased  during  the  past  four  years.  Total 
receipts  in  1926-27  exceed  those  of  1922-23  by  only  $1,382.97,  a gain 
of  3,7  per  cent.  While  the  income  from  student  fees  has  gained  83.1 
per  cent  during  this  period,  gifts  for  current  p,xpenses  of  the  institu- 
tion have  been  reduced  by  25.9  per  ccut,  due  to  a diminution  in  the 
appropnations  made  for  the  support  of  the  institution  by  the  Amoi  icnn 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  Other  sources  of  support  have  not 
changed  materially  during  the  four  years,  « 

- The  method  of  keeping  student'  records  at  Benedict  College  is 
I fairly  comprohensive  and  effective,  but  most  of  the  forms  could  be 
revised  to  advantage.  No  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for 
teachers'  class  cards,  regular  attendance  reports,  and  similar  records. 
Many  of  the  record  blanks  are  sheets  of  paper  rather  than  cards  of 
uniform  size  that  can  be  readily  Tiled  and  properly  indexed.  The 
permanent  student  record  could  be  improved  and  made  more  suitable 
to  the  institution’s  needs.  It  is  understood  that  steps  toward  mak- 
ing these  revisions  are  being  taken.  The  institution  uses  a follow-up 
curd  By8t6m  to  ke^p  in  touch  with  its  uliimni. 

Conduct  of  the  business  a^irs  of  Benedict  College  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  president,  assisted  by  a secretary  and  bursar.  While 
not  a member,  the  president,  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board 
I ^of  trustees  and  is  largely  roeponsible  for  the  instftution’s  management.  ‘ 
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FinanriAl-  reports  are  submitted  both  monthly  and  annually  to  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  at  its  New  York  office. 
Except  for  the  accurate?  checking  up  of  these  reports  by  the  society, 
no  other  character  of  audit  is  apparently  made  of  the  institution’s 
* accounts.  The  General  Education  Board,  because  of  its  annual  con> 
tribution  to  Benedict  College,  makes  an  inspection  of  the  school  at 
occasional  intervals.  Ins\irance  policies  on  the  property  of  the  in> 
stitiition  are  held  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
which  also  pays  the  annual  premiums.  Tuition  charged  student^ 
amounts  to  $96  per  year. 

*.  PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  physical  plant  consists  of  a campus  coiirprising  20  acres,  val- 
ued at  S100,000,  and  11  buildings,  valued  at  $272, OQO.  Equipment 
and  movable  property  owned  by  the  institution  have  an  estimated 
value  of  S66,49^,  making  the  total  valuation  placed  on  the  entire 
piffnt  by  the  officers  of  the  college  $438,491.  As  this  valuation  of  ' 
.the  buildings'^is  based  on  replacement  costs,  it  is  believed  that  the 
estimate  is  high. 

The  main  buildings  used  for  recitation  rooms  and  dormitories 
are  of.  brick  construction,^in  a fair  condition  of  repair.  There  are, 
however,  several  frame  structures  used  as  refectory,  dormitory,  and 
hospital,  that  were  erected  in  1880  and  that  should  be  replaced  by 
more  modern  structures.  The  hospital  in  particular  is  shabby.  It 
is  a two-story  building,  with  wooden  floors  and  wooderi  stairways  that 
can  not  he  maintained  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  although  the 
institution  makes  every  effort  to  do  so.  As  students  are  being  freely 
admitted  and  operations  performed  in  this  structure,  which  is  also 
without  fire  protection  except  for  two  fire  extinguishers,  the  question 
'of  the  discontinuance  oT  its  use  for  hospital, purposes  is  worthy, of 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  administrative  officers  of  Benedict 
College* 

Although  not  of  modern  construction,  the  brick  buildings  are  three 
stories  in  height,  the  first  floors  being  used  for  recitation  and  offices 
and  upper  ffoois  for  dormitories.  Science  Hall,  erected  in  1925,  is 
of  excellent  construction,  with  concrete  floors  and  iron  stairs,  and'is 
modern  in  eveiy  reepect.  It  is  used  entirely  for  laboratories,  which  • 
*are  well  lighted,  up  to  date,  and  contain  the  latest  type  of  equipment. 
The  practice  school,  also  built  in  1925,  is  a modem  one-story  fireproof 
building.  Two  central  heating  plants  are  located  on  the  campus  to 
h^t  the  various  school  buildings.  . 

^^The  plant  is  clean  and  well  kept.  Care  of  the  buildings  and  the 
grounds  is  under  the  supervision  of, the  superintendent  of  the  practice 
school,  who  has  under  him  a force  c^omppsed  of 'an  engineer,  two  fire- 
men, .and  a carpenter.  The  janitor  work  is  perfornjed  by  studento, 
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each  of  whom  roust  do  one  and  a half  hours  work  each  <iay  for  which 
a credit  of  13  ^er  month  is  given.  The  supervisor  of  girls,  assisted 
by  several  matrons,  superintends  the  janitor  work  in  the  women’s 
dorniitories,  and  tl»e  dean  of  men  looks  after  the  janitor  work  in  the 
men!3  dormitories.  , ^ 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  / 

At  Benedict  College  noncollegiate  istudents  numbered  410  in 
1926-27,  as  compared  with  104  college  students.  There  are  about 
. four  times  as  many  noncollegiate  students  as  college  students.  An 
elementary  schopl  is  conducted  on  the  rninpus  with  178  pupils,  but  this 
is  used  principally  as  a practice  school  in  the  institution’s  teacher- 
^ training xourse.  There  are  237  students  in  the  preparatory  school. 

According  to  information  gathered  by  the  simvey  cpniinittee,  pre- 
paratory work  is  regarded  by  the  administrative  officials  of  Benedict 
College  as  an  important  phase  of  its  program.  It  is  desirable  that 
high  standards  be  maintained  in  both  the  high  school  and  college 
divisions.  This  can  he  accomplished  in  part  by  segregating  high 
school  and  college  work.  Segregation  already  exists  to  the  extent 
that  the* college  and  preparatory  students  do  not  attend; the  same 
lecture,  recitation,  and  taboratory  classes.  However,  five  members 
of  tlje  college  faculty  are  teaching  in  the  preparatory  school,- and  the 
finances  of  the  two  dt^parlmenls  are'not  separated,  e.xcept  thjit  money 
expended  for  administration  and  teaching  is  budgeted  in  different 
accounts.  As  soon  as  possible  it  is  desirable  that  the  high-school 
work  be  conducted  in  a separate  building  and  that  other  separations 
be  made  between  tlie  two  divisions. 

i. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


. Candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  department,  including  the 
artfl  and  science  curriculum,  the  prcmedicai  cqurse,  and  the  ndrmal 
school,  'must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  work  of  the  high 
school  or  its  equivalent,  comprising  15  units.  Of  the  54  freshmen 
who  entered  the  college  and  normal  school  in  f 926-27,  '38  were 
admitted  from  accredited  high  schools  and  2 from  nonaccradited  high 
schools.  There  were  also  8'  conditioned  students  admitted.  The 
meth^  by  which  the  other  6 freshmen  entered  the  college  was  not 
explai^d.  ^ All  the  applicants  for  admissidn  furnished  a transcript 
of  their  high-school  chords  with  the  required  16  units  of  work. 
For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  preparatory  school  credentials,  Bene^ 
diet  College  recently  conducted  an  unofficial  survey  of  colored  high 
schools  in  cooperation  with  five  negro  colleges  in  South  Carolina, 
and  a ^tentative  list  of  aocredited  and  nonaccredited  secondary 
schools  was  compiled.  ' 
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A conditioned  student  entering  Benedict  College  is  one  lacking  a 
single  unit  of  having  the  required  bigh-school  preparation./  This 
-conditioned  subject  of  unit  must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  college  work.  Conditioned  students  registered  in  the  college  ‘ 
included  two  in  1922-23,  one  in  1923-24,  two  in  1924-25,  /our  in 
1925-26,  and  eight  in  1-926-27. 

Special  students,  described  as  those  not  pursuing  the  regular 
college  course  leading  to  a degree,  ore  accepted  by  the  institution, 
seven  being  cni;olled  in  1923-24,  six  in  1924-25,  and  thtee  in  1925-26.  * 

Admission  to  the  theological  school,  in  the  course  leading  to  a 
bachelor  of  divinity  degree,  provides  for  the  completion  of  college  work 
. witli  either  a bachelor  of  arts  «r  a hachelor  of  science  degree.  A 
second  course  leading  to  badhepr  of  theology  degree  requires  only 
high-.schoorgraduftlion.  Admi^ion  requirements  to  a third  course 
lending  to  a certificc^  and  offered  to  nien  of  advA^ed  years  are  not 
definitely  outlined. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  / 

Total  requirements  in  the  different  curricula  offered  at  Benemd 
College  follow: 

4- vear  curriculum- of  art«  and  wience 120  semester  hours  of  credit.* 

2-year  prcmedicol  course (JO  semester  hours  of  credit. 

2-ycar  curriculum  of  education 08  semester  hours  of  credit 

5- yeor  theoloaic.al  curriculum Prescribed  coUrsc  of  study.  . 

4-ycar  theological  curriculum J.... •.  144  semester  hours  of  cre^t 

The  degree  of  Whelor  of  arts  is  granted  after  the  completiop*  '6f 
120  semester  hours^  credit  in  subjects  selected  fronv^tffe  list  given  • 
below  after  a coifSurtatioa  wi^  the  faculty,  Thi/^st  gives  the 
several  subjects  of  courses  the  number  of  hours  offered  from 

which  student:^  may  eletft  ^e  120  credits.  It  includes  31  houra 
in  hlnglish;  30  hours  in  science;  16  hours  in,^Frcnch  or  Latin;  8 hours 
in  mathematics;  23  hours  in  social  science;  19  hours  in  philosophy;  8 
hours  in  Bible.  The  list  from -which  "students  w’orking  for  the 
hochelor  of  science  may  select  subjects  to  make  up  tl\e!r  total  credits, 
comprises  yS" hours  in  science;  12  hours  in  English;  18  hours  in  French 
or  (lerman;  20  hours  in  mathematics;  20  hours  in  social  science; 

6 Ijours  in  philosophy;  and  2 hours  in  Bible.  , 

The  two-year  premedical  curriculum,  requiring  60  semester  hours 
of  credit,  covers  a selected  list  of  subjects  made  up  df  English,  science, 
French  or  Latin,  mathematics,  soci^  sciences,  philosophy  and  Bible. 
The  68  semester  hours  required  for  graduation  in  the  two-year 
teacher-training  curriculum  include  25  hours  in  edudktion;  9 EWra  in 
English;  41  hours  in  niqthematios;  12  ^ours  in  foreign  langu^os;  6 
hours  in  science;  2 hours  in  Biblic-al  history;  and  the  remaining  hours 
elective  in  education  pr  science.  This  co'urse  is  so  arranged  that  the 
students  may  obtain  two -full  years  q{  college  credit  in  case  they 
desire  to  continue  their  work  for  college  degrees. 

* BtudMM  aiu4Uy  ■mm  las  miwlir  boun  br  Uw  uul  aTNolor  rear. 
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As  the  records  of  Benedict  College  show  that  no  students  have 
enrolled  in  its  courses  for  the  past  five  years,  the  theological  school  is  i 
paper  structure  altogether  and  should  be  abandoned.  An  optional 
major  in  theology  in  the  liberal  i^ls  college  for  which  the,  degree  of 
bachelor  of -theology  may  be  granted  would,  it  is  believed,  fulfill  the 
demands  existing  for  such  a*  curriculum. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  total  number  of  resident  college  students  attending  Benedict  •< 
College  in  1926-27  was  104.  Table  15  gives  the  total  eiirulliyent-at 
the  institution  for  the  past  five  years: 


Table-  15. — EnrolltnerU 
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Vf*r  * I FreshmBD 

Sophomore 

iUDlor 
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Seaior  ToU! 
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1923  21...., 1 28 
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46 

1926-37 M 
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• 

12 
23 
> la 
19 
27 

13 

' 8 
S 
18 
41 

« 

I - 

* ' 47 

13  n 

.0-  a 

. 10  IT 

13  104 
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As  indicated  b;^  the  above  table,  the  enrollment  of  the  college  has 
increased  rapidly,  making  a gain  of  121  per  cent  during  this  fivo-yeal*. 
period.  The  loss  .of  students  at  Benedict  .College  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  normal  loss  of  students  at  higher  educational  institutions. 
The  freshman  class  of  1923-24  decliaod  to  12  students  in  the  senior 
* class  pf  1926-27,'  a loss  of  56  per  cent. 

The  number  of  degrees  granted  by  Benedict  Coltege  during  the  ^ , 
past  five  years  was  40,  all  of  them  being  bachelor  of  arts  degrees. 
Six  wore  granted  in  1921-22,  eight  in  19^2-23,  twelve  in  1923-24, 
six  in  1924-26,  and  ten  in  1925-26.  A comparison  of  the  number  of 
freshmen  enrolled  in  the  institution,  amounting  tp  165  students  in 
the  past  five  years,  with  the  totalmumber  of  40  students  graduating' 
during  the  same  period,  shows  that  but  24  per  cent  of  students ' 
es^ering  the  college  actually  •secured  degrees.  Only,  one  honorary 
degree  has  been  granted  by  Benedict  College  in  .tho  la3^•BLx  years. 

The  two-year  teacher-training  course  was  inaugurated  during  the 
term  of  1926-27,  with  an  eiirollntent  ci^:ii&afiff|(gKear  students  and  5 
second-year  students.  The  ^rve^t  con^iitWa^Silr  the  opinion  that 
this  teacher-training  work  slmuld  bo  devplopedi  as  it  appears  to  be 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  Benedici  College  to  perform  a real 
service  for  negro  education  in  South  Carolina.  *.| 

• . FACULTY  ... 


^ • 

.The  coUegd  teaching  staff  of  the  institution  is  composed  of  10  full- 
time arid  2 part-time  members.  Of  the  total,  7 teach  exclusively  in 
the  college,  while  6 teach  classes  in  both  the- college  and  the  prepara- 
tory school.  Eight  of  the  college  teaching  staff  are  white  and  four 
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are  negroes.  During  1 926-27* twa  of  the  faculty  were  on  leave  of 
absence  for  a.  year,  one  taking  postgraduate  woric  at  Columbia  Um- 
verslty  and  the  other  at  HarvaM  University:  The  academic  organic 
zation  of  the  college  includes  10  departments  of  instruction,  as  follows; 
Biology,  chemistry,  education,  English,  foreign  language,  histoiy,  - 
mathematics,  philosophy,  physics,  and  social  science.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  hold  the  rank  of  professor,  and  one  is  assigned  to 
each  department  of  instruction  except  chemistry  and  education, 
w^ich  have  two.  ’ ' 

The  survey  committee  found  that  while  the  coUege'waa  organized 
into  separate  departments  of  instruction  there  was  much  overlapping, 
of  class  work  among  the  instructors,  a number  teaching  subjects  in 
more  than  one  department.  As  an  example,  the  professor  in  educa- 
tion, in  addition  to  hisxollege  work,  conducted  jiigh-school  classes  in. 
a variety  of  subjects,  includiM  history,  rhetoric,  and  Bible.  This  \ 
professor  also  taught  commerce  in  the  college.  Similarly  the  other 
professor  of  education  in  tho  collogo  taught  Latin,  agriculture,  and 
psychology  in  the  preparatory  School.  Another  professor  conducted 
classes  in  speaking,  radio,  and  psychology  in  the  college,  and  phjrsics 
and  speaking  in  the  high  school.  Such  on  indiscriminate  assighment  ] 
of  teaching  tasks  to  the  members  of  the  staff  seems  to  the  survey  • 
committee  to  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  instruc-' 
tor  in  the  work  for  which  he  is  especially  trained.  Inability  to  pre- 
pare properly  for  classroom  instruction  in  a heterogeneous  collection 
of  subjects  is  almost  certain  ultimately  to  lessen  effective  teaching. 

AU  the  12  members  have  first-degrees  and  5 hold  graduate  degrees. 

Thi  'CO  of  the  teachers  not  holding  advanced  degrees  are  now  studying 
for  them.'  .These  include  three  of  the  four* negro  teachers  in  the 
college.  Table  16  indicates  the  training  of  the  staff. 


Table  16. — 7'raintn(f  of  the  foeuUy 
• . 


Cbm 

First 

'decree 

Where  obtained 

1 

A.  B.... 

University  of  South  Dakota... 

2 

A,B.... 

University  of  Rorhf5ier 

3 

A.  B...^ 

Brown  TInlyerelty: 

4 

A.  B.,.. 

Ottawa  University 

• a 

A.  B.... 

University  of  Callfomlm 

e 

A.  B_.. 

Benodlct  Collect 

» 

7 

.A.B,,.. 

* 

Harvard  Unlveraliy...*...#... 

- 8 

A.  B.... 

Vhsinla  Union  University 

9 

Colgate  University..-,,. ...... 

10 

A.  D..„ 

Wheaton  CoUege 

11 

A.  B.... 
Pb.  B.., 

Benedict  CoDege 

University  of  Cblrafo. 

M2 

A.  B,... 

University  of  Rocheiier..,'.,,, 
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Advinoed  d«gr«e  and  |r«dUA(«^ork 

A.  M.,  University  of  Bmith  DnItoU. 

B.  Dm  UnlversUv  of  Chlroin. 

LL.  D..-UDiversity  of  South  DakoU. 

rh.  D.,  rrovidence  UnivendtyJ 

At  M.,  Cornell  University. 

0.,  Kansas  Sute  College. 

A.  M.,  Benedict  CoUege.  BtudiM  S fammem  at 
Unlver^ty  of  Chioafo.  Rtudled  3 summorv  at 
Columblm  Univenity.  On  leave  at  Colurabla 
University. 

defree;  on  leave  at  Harvard 

Wprklnalor  A.  M.,  I summer  .saaaion  ai  Vinrinia 
Union  University.  One  summer  esision  at  Penn*^ 
sylvanla  Unfrerslty. 


by  ibU  name  aiUted  m lw07t  ibe  year 
^ Part-time  lostrueioff. 
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Undergraduate  degrees  held  by  the  eight  white  members  oOhe 
teaching  staff  are  well  distributed  among  different  institutions.  Two 
of  the  four  negrp  teimhers  in  the  coUego  hold  first. degrees  frqm  Bene* 
diet  College.  The  other  degrees  were  obtained  from  Virginia  .Union 
University  and  Harvard  University, . - ' 

Graduate  depeea  of  the  five  membere.of ‘the  staff  are  also  widely  - 
distributed,  be'mg  obtained  from  the  University  of  South  DakoU, 
Cornell,  Kansas  .grate  College,  and  Benedict  College.  The  latter  ‘ 

- depee  from  Benedyt  College,  held  by  a negro  member  of  the  .staff,  is 
evidently  an  honorary  degree,- as  this  institution  does  not  si^ni  to  be 

. prepared  to  grant  advanced  degrees  in  course..  The  three  .fench««  * 
working  for  higher  degrees  are  pursiiing  their  work  at  Columbia. 
Harvard,  and  Pennsylvania  Universities. 

Salaries  paid  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  exclusive  of  part- 
thno  teachere  and  the  president,  ran^  from  $900  to  $1,600  annually. 

In  addition,  the  members  each  receive  pciyjuisites  varying  frojn  $1.50 
to  $300  per  year.  The  cosh  salaritvs  are  as  follows:  One  Teacher 
receives  $2,500,  one  $1,800,  one  $1,600,  three  $l,iJ00,  one  $1,0-10, 
three  $900,  one  $450,  and  .one  $320.  U is  evident  from  these  fibres 
that  great  difficulty  is  attached  to  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
ineinbers  of  the  teaching  staff  to  secure  the  benefits  of  additional 
training  to  meeCtho  qualifications  essential  toaniodem  college  faculty. 

The  teaching  loads  generally  impo^ -oortho  mojnbera  of  the 

1 1.  . . . . ^ ^ ip  the  case  of  teachers  assigned 

tasks  of  teaching  classes  m both  the  college  and  high  school  the  load 
■of  student  clock  hohrs  ^ceods  the-generally  recognized  standard  of 
300  houre  per  week.  Tfio  schedules  show  throe  teachers  with  student 

- clock'hour  loads  of  loss  than  100  hours,  one  between  100  and  200  hours, 
two  between  201  and  300  houre,  two  between  301  aqd  400  houre,  and 
two  between  500  and  COO  hours.  In  the  cose  of  the  two  professors  * 
with  teaching  loads  between  500  and  600  hours,  one  teaches  Spanish  • ‘ 
in  the  college  and  Latin  in  the  preparatory  school,  while  the  other 

is  a professor  of  education  in  the  college,  with  classes  in  Latin,  Agri- 
culture, and  psychology  in  the  high  school.  * - . - 
The  hours  per  week  of  teacliing  ore'  excessive  with  i-egard  to  four 
members  of  the  staff.  One  teacher  hos  2^hours  per  week  offclassroom 
instruction,  one  4 houre,  one  7 hoursrone  10  houre,  one  13  houre,  one 
14  houre,  twp  17  hours,  one  19  hours,  arid  one  21  hours.  The  pro- 
fessora  with  hours  of  teaching  per  week  in  excess  of  15  hours  all  do 
high-school  work  in  addition  to  their  college  duties,  . •*  ' 

The  size  of  the  classes  at  Benedict  College  Ts  not  incompatible 
with,  efficient  teaching  standard^.  Although  there  are  four  classes 
containing  mpre  than  30  but  less  than  60  stqdents,  the  majority  of 

^ classes  are  less  than  30  students  in  size..  Of 'the  28  classes  organized 
in  102ff-27^,  I contained  1 ptudeqt,  ft  between  6 and  10  studpnts,  4 
between  11  and  20  etudehta,  13  between  21  and  30  stndenta  2 
tween  ft|  and  40  atuefente,  and  2 between  41  and  60  studehta,  ’ 
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'Th«  library  contains  approximately  8»468‘  bound  volumes.  Old  ' 
theology  books  are  numerous.  There  is  a shortage  of  rcfereuce 
books  00" history,  political  science,  and  natural  science,  which  would 
be  useful  in  the  college  courses  being  offered  by  the  institution.  A - 
good  selection,  probably  75,  of  books  otf  education  is  available. 
No  pcfiodicala  dealing  with  college  subjects  are  included  among  the 
.magarines  purchased  for  the  library,'  Benedict  College  has  no 
record  of* expenditures  made  for  library  purposes  prior  to  two  ydars 
ago.  In  1925-26  the  institution  expended  S210  for  books,  $24*  for 
^ mapa/ijes,  $25  for  supplies,  and  $1,000  for  salaries,  the  total  being 
$1,259;  and  in  1926-27,  $350  for  books,  $32  for  magazines,  $10  for-" 

^ supplies,  and  $1,000  for  salaries,  the  total  amounting  to  $1,392. 

The  librarian 'is  a full-time  employee  listed  as  a member  of  the 
faculty^  She  has  Wer,takon  a library-science  course,  but  has  had 
previous  exporiunq^  in  library  work.  A member  of  the.  faculty  . 
helps  -her,  as  well  as  one 'student  assistant.  The  books  were  oat-‘  ’ 
alogued  in  accordance  with  the  Dewey 'system. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  Science  Building  at  Benedict  * 
College  in  1925,  ample  space  was  provided  for  scientific  labors toriea 
and  a great  deal  of  new  equijSment  was  purchased.  The  surrey 
committee  found,  however,  that  insuflSoient  use  was  being  made  of 
these  Exceptional  facilities,  .At  the  time  of  the  visit,  qnly  chemistry 
. and  physi^  classes  ^ere  being  conducted,  no  college  ^course  in 
biology  being  offered.  This  was  explained  by  absence  of  the  proJ  • 
fe^r  of  biology  taking  postgradu^to  work  at  Columbia,  but  other 
evidence,  namely,  the  smgll  number  of  students  pursuing  scientifio 
'studies,  indicated  that  tlie  Science  Building  has  hot  as  yet  justified 
the  large  ^pital  outlays  made  for  its  construction.  E.xpenditure# 

• made  by  the  institution  for  scientific  equipment  and  supplies  during 
the  past  five  years  have  also  been  small.  These  expenditures  arq 
for  both  the  college  and  high-school  laboratories,  no  segregation  as 
between  these  divisions  having  been  made  of  the  funds  expended  for 
supplies  and  equipment.  An  annual  inventory  of  the  laboratory 
ppe|^rty  hah  been  kept  since  1925.  Expenditures  for  soienCifio 
Equipment  during  the  past  five  years  include  $427  in  1923-24,  and 
\$^955  in  1926-26  for  biology;  $94  in  1923-24,  $151  in  1924-25,  and 
$6,910  in  1925-26  for  cliernistiy;  $399  1923-24,  $2,956  in  1925-26, 

and  $375  in  1926-27  for  physics.  For  supplies  in  the  different 
Uboratories.  duriiu^^is  period,  the  institution  expended  $77  in 
1923-24,  $1,535  ml925-26,  and  $278  in  1926-27  in  biology;  4278 
in  1923-24,  $216  in  1924-25,  $919  in  1925-26,  and  $682  in  1926-27 
in  chemistry,'  and  $94  in  1923-24,  and  $954  in ‘1925-26  in  physicA  ' 
The  estimated  present  value  of  scientific  equipment  is  ad  follows:  ’ 
•4,300  in  biology,  $7,400  in  ohomiatiy,  and  $4,700  in  physics, 

2M04*— 28 46  . 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  sChletics  at  Benedict  College  are  under  the  suf^rviaion  of  • 
faculty  manager.  The  nchool  haa  no  football  or  baseball  coach.  A 
Btudent’B  council  is  now  being  organized,  and  in  the  future  it  is  to 
advise  with  a faculty  council  on  the  administration  of  athletic  ao> 
tiyities.  The  total'  expended  annually  for  athletics  amounts  to 
$1 ,500.  The  college  is  a member  of  the  Carolina  and  Oeoi^gia  League 
of  Colored  Students.  Buies  of  the  college  provide  that  no  student 
''an  participate  in  intercollegiate  contests  whoso  grading  in  his  studies 
is  not  above  75. 

There  are  no  fratemitice  nor  sororities.  The  students,  nevortheleas, 
have  several  local  men's  organizations,  which  are  under  the  control 
of  the  faculty. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 


As  one  of  the  early  benevolent  institutions  established  in  the  South 
for  the  education  of  the  Negro,  Benedict  College  has  played  no  small 
rdle  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  members  of  thia  race  residing  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  For  many  years  the  inaUfbtion  was  coo* 
ducted  primarily  as  an  elementary  and  secondary  school,  and  it  was 
not  until  recent  years  that  college  courses  have  been  offered.  With 
ita  strate^cal  location  at  the  State's  capital,  accessible  to  nearly  all 
the  railroads  and  public . highways,  enrollment  in  the  oollego  has 
steadily  increased.  Two  years  ago  teacher  training  was  added  to 
the  college  program,  an  important  step  in  furthering  the  institution's 
service  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

To  attain  the  new'  aims  which  Benedict  College  has  set  up,  it  is 
evident  that  higher  standards  in  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
college  will  have  to  be  maintained  in  the  future.  The  failure  of  the 
institution  to  secure  any 'material  increase  in  its  income  during  the 
past  five  years, 'although  attendance  of  college  students  has  expanded 
over  55  per  cent,  is  especially  significant.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts 
presented  in  this  report,  the  survey  committee  recommends: 

That  the  agencies  in  control  of  Benedict  College  take  immediate 
eteps  to  secure  additional  sources  of  support,  other  than  student  fees, 
which  will  increase  its  total  annual  income  and  provide  tile  means 
necessary  for  the  general  strengthening  and  development  of  the  col-^ 
lege  division  of  the  institution. 

That  considering  the  large'proportion  of  operating  costs  being  boms 
by  the  negroes  through  student  fees  aitd  voluntary  contributions  from 
local  sources,  the  local  board  of  trustees  be  reorganized,  with  mors 
local  white  and  negro  representation.  ^ \ 

That  the  powers  of  the  board  be  enlarged  so  as  to  confer  upon  it 
an  active  participation  in  the  internal  administration  and  operatioD 
of  Benedict  College,  and  that  the  present  plan  of  long-distance  admin- 
istration from  a’central  headquarters  in  Now  York  be  modified. 

r . . . ■ 
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That  in  order  to  assure  the  future  academic  development  of  the 
institution,  vigorous  educational  leaderehip’  be  provided  to  assume 
full  charge  of  its  educational  functions. 

That  the  college  curricula  be  reorganized  by  the  placing  of  greater 
^ emphasis  on  scientific  studies  and  that  more  use  be  made  of  the  new 
’ Science  Building  recently  erected. 

That  special  stress  bo  put  on  the  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor  of 
science  degrees,  the  college  having  granted  no  science  degrees  during 
the  past  five  years. 

That  the  premedical  coume,  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  the 
catalogue,  be  properly  emphasized  in  view  of  the  need  of  an  increased 
number  of  physicians  for  the  negro  race. 

That  th^cademio  work  of  the  institution  be  concentrated  to  the 
fullest  pos^lo  extent  on  teacher  training,  inaugurated  in  192G-27,  ao 
.that  Benedict  College  may  asrist  in  suppl}riog  the  mcreaaiog  dem^d 
far  additional  negro  school-teachers  in  South  Carolina. 

That  (he  departments  of  instruction  in  tho  college  be  reco^truot^ 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  in  the  body  of  this  report  »nH  that 
tho  tcaclung  schedules  of  the  staff  bo  so  revised  as  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  having  tethers  g^e  instruction  in  a variety  of  subjects 
insU*ad.of  in  the  particular  .fields  for  which  they  have  been  trained. 

That  tho  work  of  the  college  faculty  be  so  reoiganized  that  it  no 
longer  wiU  be  necessaiy  for  its  members  to  conduct  classes  in  the 
preparatory  school. 

That  the  school  of  theology,  in  which  no  students  have  enrolled 
during  the  past  five  years,  be  abolished  as  a separate  entity  and  be 
made  a part  of  the  liberal  arts  college,  with  provisions  for  granting 
the  bachelor  of  theology  degree,  ' 

That  the  hospital  and  nurse-training  school  at  Benedict  College  be 
^couraged  and  that  the  attention  of  the  philanthropically  inclined 
be  called  (o  the  opportunity  of  providing  a modem  fireproof  building 
to  supplant  the  two-story  frame  structure  now  in  use  for  this  purpose. 

ALLEN  UNIVERSITY 
Columbia,  S,  C. 

Allen  University  is  an  incorporated  institution  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Africim  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  South  Carolina. 
The  nucleus  of  the  iiwtitution  was/formed  in  1870  in  a small  school 
established  at  the  village  of  Newberry,  known  as  Payne  College. 

It  was  transferred  tp  Columbia  in  1880,  and  after  being  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  by  the  African  Methodist  Church  was 
renamed  Allen  University,  / . 

Under  the  terms  of  incorporation,  an  unwieldy  boar^  of  trustees, 
composed  of  171  members  repre^ting  eaoh  of  ^ five  different' 
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oonferenoes  in  the  State,  is  empowered  to  govern  the  institutioo. 
Actual  administration  and  managementi  however,  is  vested  in  an 
executive  board  composed  of  a bishop,  nine  ministers,  and  'two 
laymen  of  the  Af%an  Methodist  Church.  boaid  has  a local 

con^mitteo  composed  of  tliree  members,  ^th  luthority'to  act  on 
emcigoncy  matters  developing  in  the  cdnduct  of  the  institution’s 
affairs.  All  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  negnoea 

Allen  University  comprises  collegiate,  secondary,  and  elementaiy 
dopartments.  The  college  division  consists  of  a liberal  arts  college;  a 

two-year  teachoi^lraini'ng  school,  and  a three-year  school  of  theolo^, 
known  a*  the  Dickerson  Theological  Seminary.  A two-year  com- 
mercial curriculum,  offered  by  the  institution,  is  Ua^tod  as  partially  of 
college  rank,  but  an  examination  of  the  schedule  of  audios  shows  only 
one  or^wo  college  subjects  of  possible  college  grade  being  taught  irilt. 
The  preparatory  and  socondaty  schools  comprise  the  chief  divisions 
of  the  institutfon  and  have  a preponderance  of  its  students.  Most 
of  the  academic  work  is  roncontreted  in  them. 

In  1920-27  the  enrollment  of  Allen  University  consisted  of  136 
college  students,  512  high-school  students,  and  308  elementaiy 
students,  the  total  being  956.  The  institution  is  coeducational. 
The  two-year  teacher-training  course  is  the  only  colleger  work  at 
Alien  University  which  has  been  officially  credited  by  the  South. 
Carolina  Department  of  Education,  i(s  gr^uatos  receiving  State 
teachera'  cortincaU>s,  Two  graduates  of  the  liberal  arts  college  are 
reported  as  having  received  mastera’^degrees  at  Boston  University 
with  a little  more  than  a year’s  advanced  woVk,  and  two  other  gradu- 
ates have  been  accepted  for  higherdegrees  at  Northwestern  University. 


ADMINISTRATION 

A 

Allen  Uiuversity  is  a church-supported  institution,*  its  revenues 
being  derived  entirely  from  contributions  by  the  different  South 
Carolina-  conventions  of  the  African  Methodist  Church  and  from 
student  fees.  ^ . ' 

Frequent  deficits  occur  in  its  annual  operations,  making  it  necessary 
for  the  institution  to  negotiate  short-time  loans  from  banks.  Finan- 
oial  statoraenCs  of  the  Ui^as  iTor  also  show  individual  loans  made  to 
the  school  by  the  bishop  of  the  church  and  others  ^ order  to  meet 
its  current  expenses.  The  1926-27  budget  shows  nonmaintenance 
expenses  for  interest  and  payment  on  notes  120,000  and  aocounti. 
payable  $30,000.-  Except  for  a mortgage  of  $28,000  on  the  Chappells 
• ^ministration  building  recently  erected^  upon  which  an  annual 
- interest  of  6 per  cent  is  paid,  the  property  of  the  institution  is  uoen- 
cumbef^3\While  being  used  for  practice  teaching,  the  elementaiy 
school  is  optfi^ted  largely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  educational 
faflilitief  for  lo^  children. 
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The  toUl  inrame  of  Allen  University  for  1926-27  wee  193,258, 
which  includes  gross  receipts  from  iis' boarding  department.  Of  thia 
8ui}i,  58.8  per  cent  came  from  church  appropriations,  and  41.2  per 
cent  represented  student  fees,  gross  revenues  from  board,  food,  and 
other  services.  Table  17  shows  the  income  of  the  institution  from 
different  sources  during  the  past  five  years: 
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Allen  University’s  income  has  increased  at  a steady  rate  during 
the  past  five  years.  Receipts  in  1926-27  were  893,258,  aa  compared 
aith  $53,760  in  1922-23,  a gain  of  73.5  per  cent.  Appropriations 
from  the  African  Methodist  Ohurch  increased  only  nominally  bo* 
tween  1922-23  and  1925-26,  but  in  1926-^7  over $10,000  in  additional 
revenuea  came  from  thb  source.  Receipts  from  student  feet,  board, 
and  similar  sources  have  also  gained  annually  over  this  five-year 
jieriod.  In  1922-23  they  amounted  to  $23,760,  and  in  1926-27  they 
were  $38,408,  an  increase  of  61.2  per  cent.  The  institution  haa  no 
productive  endowment.  A number  of  the  trustees,  however,  have 
insured  themselves  for  $50,000  each,  th<^  policies  being  made  payable 
for  permanent  endowments  to  Alien  University  at  their  death.  The 
aimual  charge  for  tuition  is  $22.50.  . 

Student  records  of  the  institution  are  kep^  by  the  secretary  of  the 
president,  who  also  holds  the  title  of  registrar.  A request  by  the 
survey  committee  for  the  blanks  u^  in  keeping  student  records 
resulted  in  the  presentation  of*  but  five  forms.  These  included  an 
application  blank,  certified  high-school  record,  college  transcript, 
permanent  college  record,  and  teachers’  class  card.  Except  for  the 
application  and  teachers'  class  card,  the  forms  were  Jacking  in  detail 
and  below  the  standard  generally  in  uso  among  first-class  colleges. 
The  certified  record  of  high-school  work  wito  particularly  inadequate, 
aa  was  the  college  transcript  of  student’s  record.  The  permanent 
college  record  was  fairly  satisfactory.  It  was  noticeable  that  no  forma 
were  provided  covering  reports  to  studento  or  their  parente.  It.  is 
believed  t^at  additional  forms  should  be  provided,  the  present 
blanks  standardized,  and  a more  complete  system  of  maintaining 
student  records  installed  at  the  institution. 

> Business  affairs  of  Allen  University  are  conducted  by  the  president 
end  the  treaaurer.  Paid  certified  public  acoountante  employed  by  the 
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board  of  truateea  audit  the  accounts  every  two  months  and  a check 

is  made  monthly  on  the  bank  deposits  and  withdrawals.  Title  to  the 
institution’s  property  is  vested  in  the  name  of  the  African  Baptist  • 
Church  as  a corporate  body,  although  the^ taxes  on  both  the  farm 
and  city  property  are  paid  by  the  university.  Insurance  policies  totri- 
ing  185,000  on  the  buildings  and  equipment  are  payable  to  the  church. 

The  physical  plaht  of  Allen  * University  consists  of  a campus,  5 
acres  in  ske  "".J  « buildings,  3 of  which  are  of  brick  construction 
aud‘3  of  ^ame.  In  addition  the  institution  owns  a tract  of  51  acres 
of  farm  land,  which  is  regarded  as  valuable  suburban  property.  It 
is  located  about  a mile  and  a half  from  th9f^campus  and  has  an  esti* 
mated  value  of  $1^40,340.  The  institution  also  owns  half  a block  of 
city  property  near  the  campus,  with  an  estimated  value  of  125,000, 
upon  which  a chapel  has  been  erected.  Total  value  of  the  property 
of  Allen  University,  including  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  is 
h.Kcd  at  $608,000,  based  on  valuations  and  assessments  made  by  the 
city  of  Columbia  for  taxation  purposes.  ♦ 

The  main  buildings  of  the  institution  include  the  four-story  Chap- 
pelle  administration  building,  erected  in  1922,  and  two  brick  dormi- 
tories, one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women,  while  the  other  three 
buildings  are  small  structures,  'one  ilsed  as  a cafeteria  and  the  others 
as  cottages.  ChappeUe  adminiatratioij^  building  contains  recitation 
rooms,  administration  offices,  and  the  president’s  quarters.  In  it  are 
also  located  an  assembly  hall,  dining-room,  and  printing  shop.  The 
structure  is  fireproof,  with  cement* walls  and  floors  and  iron  staircasee. 

Arnett  Hall,  used  aa  a men’s  dormitory,  is  a three-story  brick 
structure,  but  its  interior  consists  of  wooden  floors,  stanways,  and 
frame  work  in  such  a bad  state  of  repair,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  institution  to  keep  the  building  in  o^er.  The  students’  rooms 
contain  old  furniture,  fixtures,  and  bed  c|^ing,  while  ^ere  are  a 
number  of  broken  windows  in  the  building.  ' It  is  not  kept  clean. 
The  practice  school  for  teacher  training  is  located'on  the  first  floor. 

A noticeable  lack  of  equipment  is  in  evidence,  a few  worn  desks  con- 
• stitdting  the  only  materials  for  conducting  practice  work.  The 
•rooms  ore  heated  by  old  stoves.  Cappin  Hall,  the  women’s  dormi- 
tory, is  more  preaenjtable  in  appearance  and  is  kept  neat  and  clean. 
All  the  buildings  have  fire  escapes  and  other  apparatus  in  compliance 
with  the  fire  regulations  of  the  city  of  Columbia  and  are  examined  at 
regular  intervals  by  city  fire  inspectors. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  campu.s  is  fair.  A superint^f^nt  of  ^ 
buildings  and  grounds  is  responsible  for  upkeep  of  the  buUdmga  and . 
the  care  of  grounds.  Ho  uses  outside  labor  and,a  force  of  students 
The  dormitories  are  cleaned  by  student  labor  under  the  supervision 
of  a matron.  Student  carpenters  and  janitors  do  repair  work  on  the 
buildings. 

a 
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PREPARATORY  SCHpOL 

Allen  University , in  Hs  attempt  to  cover  every  phase  of  education,  1 
ueems  to  be  concerned  more  with  a large  eVollment  than'  with 
quality  of  academic  work.  This  situation  mi^kes  neceasaiy  a brief 
discussion  of  the  institution’s  organization. 

Under  its  charter,  the  maintenance  of  secondary  and  elelnentaiy 
schools  IS  not  required.*  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  because  of  the 
shorts^  of  elementary  and  preparatory  public  schools  for  negroes  in 
South  Carolina,  the  institution  would  not  be  fulfilling  its  mission 
unless  such  instruction  was  provided. 

' Except  for  the  separation  in  class  work  no  segregation  exists 
between  high  school  and  college  students.  The  same  buildings  are 
lued  for  the  college,  high  school,  and  elementaiy  students,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  members,  the  coUege  teaching  staff  gives  instruc- 
Uon  m the  secondaiy  school..  The  finances  of  the  three  divisions 
are  not  kept  in  different  accounts 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  liberal  arts  college  are  16  units 
.of  secondary  work  from  an  accredited  high’ school,  distributed  as 
follows:  3 units  in  English,  4 units  in  foreign  languages,  1 umt  in 
history  and  civics,  3 units  in  mathematics,  1 unit  in  scienc^and 
3 units  in  electives. 


GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  curriculum  in  the  liberal  arts  college  of  Allen  University  is 
confined  to  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The 
subjects  required  for  all  students  pursuing  work  leading  to  the  bache-  t 
lor  of  arts  degree  are:  English  18  semester  hours  of  credit,  mathe- 
matics 9,  foreign  languages  16,  natural  and  physical  sciences  22, 
Mcial  science  20,  philosophy  and  psychology  12,  and  electives  23. 
Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  two-year  normarteacher-training 
school  include  64  semester* hours  of  credit.  The  proscribed  subjects 
with  the  semester  hours  of  credit  that  must  be  earned  in  each  are  as 
follows:  English  16,  music  4,  education  40,  and  social  science  4.  In 
the  two  curricula,  both  throe  years  in  length,  offered  in  the  school  of 
theology  or  the  Dickerson  Theological  Seminary,  graduation  require- 
ments for  the  course  leading  to  the  bacheloiv  of  divinity  degree 
mmpnse  90  semester  hours  of  credit.  EUat  of  the  subjects  or  courses 
from  which  the  90  semester  hours  must  be  selected  in  this  curriculum 
are:  Greek  l^credits,  Hebrew.14,  Bible  history  5,  pastoral  theology  6, 
hnglmh  Bible  4,  harmony  of  the  Gospels  6,  rdigious  education  3, 
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public  speaking  *1,  church  history  6,  homiletics  4,  sociology  4,  (listory 
of  Christian  doctrine  4,  English  exegesis  4,  systematic  theology  fl, 
henneoeuti(^  6,  psychology  4,  ecclesiastical  law  4,  advanced  homi> 
letics  2,  CDristian  evidence  2,  and  archaeology  2.  The  three*year 
English  course  in  theology,  olTered  by  the  seminary  leading  to  a 
certificate,  requires  72  semester  hours  of  credit  selected  from  the 
above  list  with  the  exception  that  Greek  and  Hebrew  are  omitted. 

Eequirements  for  graduation  in  the  commercial  curriculum  are  not 
outlined  by  the  instUi^ion  except  that  the  student  must  finish  a 
prescribed  two-year  course  of  studies.  The  schedule  of  courses  Js 
as  follows:  First  year:  Stenography,  typewriting,  English,  economics, 
geography,  and  accounting;  second  year:  stenography,*  typewriting, 
accounting,  economics,  English,  business  law,  arithmetic. 

Careml  study  indicates  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  eco- 
nomics, business  law,  and  English,  none  of  the  work  in  the' courses 
included  in  the  commercial  curriculum  at  Allen  University  may  be 
classified  as  of  strictly  college  grade.  Oif  the  contrary  the  survey 
. committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  curriculum  is  almost  identicri 
with  similar  commercial  courses  offered  general^  in  public  high 
schools  and  other  secondary  schools. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Dickerson  Theological  Seminary 
include  four-year  college  preparation  for  the  course  leading  to  the 
.bachelor  of  divinity  degree  and  high-school  preparation  for  the  English 
course.  Candidates  for  entrance  in  the  two-year  normal  school 
must  have  completed  15  units  in  a standard  high  school. 

Of  the  freshmen  entering  the  c^lege  in  1926-27,  21  were  gradu- 
ates of  accredited  high  schools.  The  majority  attended  the  secondary  *, 
school  of  the  Allen  University.  Ten  others  entered  on  high-school 
certificates,  including  transcript  of  records.  Conditioned  students 
are  admitted  with  a maximum  of  two  conditioned  units,  which  must 
be  worked  off  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Conditioned  students 
admitted  to  the  freshman  classes  for  the  past  five  years  include  five' 
in  1922-2SL  three  in  1923-24,  and  none  in  1924-25,  1925-26,  and 
1926—27.  Allen  University  accepts  special  students,  who  comprise 
those  not  pursuing  regular  college  courses.  In  1922-23,  7 were 
registered;  12  in  1923-24;  6 in  1924-25;3  in  1926-26 ; and  3 in  1926-37. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  college  division  of  Allen  University  in 
1926-27  was  136  ^tudents,  of  whom  88  were  in  the  liberal  arts  college, 

26  in  the  theological  school,  and  22  in  the  two-year  normal  teacher 
trmning  curriculum.  The  college  enrollment  represents  only  14  per 
cent  of  the  entire  student  body.  Table  17  gives  the  total  number 
of  resident  college  students  in  Attendance  during  tl^e  past  five  years. 
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As  shown  by  Table  18,  an  increase  in  the  total  college  enrollment 
of  approximately  195  per  cent  has  occurred  between  1922-23  and 
1926-27.  ' , ^ 

Table  19. — Enrollrr^ent  in  college  of  Itteral  arte 
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The  college  of  liberal  arts  has  had  a raf>id  growth  during  the'‘past 
five  years.  An  excessive  mortality  has  occurred  in  the  college  since 
the  heavy,  increases  in  enrollment  commenced  in  the  freshman  class 
of  1923-24,  This  class,  which  contained  25  students,  decreased  to 
22  students  in  the  sophomore  yea^and  further  declined  to  10  students 
in  the  junior  class,  finally  falling  off  to  only  8 students  in  the  senior 
year. 

Tablx  20. — Enrollment  in  thet^ogieal  department 
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Eniullmenta  in  the  theological  departmrat,  while  showing  a sb'ght 
decline  in  the  past  five  years,  indicate  considerable  interest  at 'Allen 
University  in  this  work.  Student  mortality  in  the  theological  classes 
has  not  been  heavy,  with  the  exception  of  the  class  of  1922-23,  which 
decreased  from  16  to  3 students  in  1924-25. 

The  two-year  teacher-training  oourse  was  introduced  into  tKe  insti- 
tution in  1925-26  and  had  been  in  operation  only  two  terms  when 
the  examination  of  the  survey  committee  took  place.  Table  21  shows 
the  enrollment  for  this  period.  * 

Tabli  21. — BnroUmint  in  teacherAraining  divUtgn 
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While  teacher  training  at  Allen  University  has  been  in  existeaoe 
for  jtoo  short  a period  to  obtain  a fair  estimate  of  gains  in  enrollmoot 
' or  student  retention,  it  is  the  opinion  (^tho  survey  committee  that 
this  is  the  most  important  work  now  being  done  at  the  institution, 
Nevertheless,  as  the  committee  has  already  pointed  out,  the  practice 
school  conducted  in  connection  with  the  teacher-training  curriculum 
is  poorly  housed  and  lack^  in  equipment.  This  situeflion  has  a 
tendency  to  (Uscourage  interest  on  the  part  of  students.  Since  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Edupation  has  officially  accredited  the 
normal  school  and  grants  teachers’  certificates  to  its  graduates,  it 
would  seem  that  an  incentive  has  been  furnished  administrative 
officers  of  Allen  University  to  develop  and  .improve  the  teacher-tnuo-  j 
ing  division  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 


DEGREES  GRANTED  ' 


The  institution  has  granted  17  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  in  couiM 
during  the  past  five  years  and  3 bachelor'of  divinity  degrCbs.  The 
bachelor  of  arts  decrees  were  granted  as  follows;  Four  in  1921-22, 
one  in  1922-23,  six  in  1923-24,  none  iii  1924-25,  and  six  in  1925-20. 
In  the  cose  of  bachelor  6f  divinity  degrees,  one  was  granted  in  1921-22, 
twA  in.l922-23i  none  in  1923-24,  one  in  1924-25,  and  one  in  1925-26, 
In  comparing  the  number  of  stiylents  graduating  from  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  for  the  past  five  years  with  the  number  enrolled  in 
freshmen  classes  for  this  period,  it  is  found  that  out  of  the  124  students 
who  entered  the  college,  only  17,  or  13.7  per  cent,  remained  to  com- 
plete their  courses  and  receive  their  degrees.  In  other  words,  86.3,per 
cent  of  students  have  not  pursued  their  academic  work  to  graduation. 

Because  the  students  pursuing  the  two  different  courses  in  the 
theolpgical  department  have  not  been  segregated,  it  is  hot  feasible  Ut 
obtain  an  accurate  percentage  of  degrees  granted  as  compared  with 
the  number  of students  matriculated  durihg  the  past " five-year 
period.  ' ' ^ ^ • 

HONORARY  DECREES  ' 


Allen  University' has  conferred  26  honorary  degrees  during  the  last 
five  years.  Eight  individuals  received  honorary  degrees  of  master 
of  arts,  3 the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,'  and  15  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  In  492J-22,  two  master  of  arts  and  two  doctor 
of  divinity  degrees  were  conferred ; in  1922-23*,  two  doc^rs  of  divinity-  • 
in  1923-24,  four  masters  of  arts  and  three  doctors  of  divini^;  in 
1924-25,  one  master  of  arts,  two  doctors  of  law  and  two  doc^rs  of 
divinity;  and  in  1925-26,  one  master  of  arts,  ope  doctor  of  law,  and 
five  doctors  of  divinity.  ' . 

A liberal  atUMde  toward  the  conferring  of  honoraiy  degrees  ia.ho( 
look^  upon  Imh  favor  by  higher  educational  institutionQ  at  the  - 


pretrat  time.  The  privilege  of  degree-grantii^  ie  ebueed  when  ei 
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^ ftzcessive  number  of  honoraxy  degrees  are.cooferredr  In  the  case  of 
Allen  University,  the  number  of  honoraiy  degrees  conferred  in  tho 
last  6v0  ye‘ars  exceeds  the  number, of  degrees  granted  in  course. 
Among  the  honoraiy  degreea^confemsd  -during  the  past  three  years 
are  six  master  of  arts  degrees.  It  is  generally  recognix.ed  that  this 
degree  should  bo  granted  only  to  those  completing  work  in  course, 

. In  the  future  the  practice  of  conferring  the  hpnorary  masters’  dogbees 
by  the  institution  should  b6  discontinued  and  a more  conservative 
^ policy  adopted  with  reference  to  conferring  other  honorary  degre^. 

FACULTY 

• The  college  tewhing  staff  of.  Alien  University  is  composed  of  9 
members.  Of  this  number,  3 teach  excJtisively  in  the  college,  while 
6 have  classes  in*  the  high  school  in  additioS  to  their  college  work. 

The  institution  does  note  follow  the  usual  depwtmental  organiza- 
tion, with  members  of  the  teaching  staff  assigned  .to  the  several 
departments.  Instead,  the  academic  work  ia  subdivided  under  a 
Aomenclature  of  ‘‘departmental  groups,”  as  indicated  in  the  following 

outline:  , • 

• - 0 

1.  Ancient  language  and  literature:  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew. 

2.  Modern  languages:  English, 'French,  German,  and  Spanish. 

^ 3.  Social  science:  History,  political  science,  sociology,  economios,  and  com- 
merce. 0 ' 

4.  Mathematics  and  physical  sciences:  Mathematics,  geology, ‘astronomy' and 

physics.  - . ' . ’ . ‘ 

6.  Natural  sciences:  Chemblry,  biology,  loology,*  anatomy,*  physiology  * and 
botany.*  ” , 

6.  Education,  philosophy,  and  religion:  Education,  religion,  and'philosophy. 

Furthermore,  even  under  its  own  system  of  organization,  members 
.of  the  teaching  staff  are  not  a8signe4  ^ specific  •“departments] 
groups,”  but  a number  of  them  give  instruction. in  subjects  in  more 
than  one  of  the  various  groups.  Thus,  one  of  _the  members  of  the 
■ staff  teaches  a Greek  class  in  the  “ancient  languages  and  literature” 
group' at  one  hour  of  the  day  ; at  other  hours  ethics,  histoiy  of  phil- 
osophy, and  religidus  education  in  the  “education,  philosophy,  and 
religion”  group;  and  has  another  class  in  negro,  history  in  the  insti- 
‘tution‘8  high  school,  which  is  classified  undecthe  “social  science” 

- group,  • Another  member  of  the  staff  similarly  is  found  teaching 
German  classified  in  the  “modern  language  group,”  teacher  training 
and  history  of  education  classified  under  the  “educational,  philoso- 
phy, and  religion”  group,  and  biology  in  the  “natural  science”  gronp. . 
Several  other  teachers  give  instruction  in  two  of  the  differenttlepart- 
mental  groups.  * Further  inquiry  into  thb  academic'  organization 
resulted  in  the  di^overy  that^  under  ^e  method  of  imaigning  work 
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to  the  teaching  staff  at  Alien  University  and  bkause  of  the  absencs^ 
of  departmental  classification,  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  the'membeaB 
of  the  staff  to  assume  a title  indicative  of  his  special  profession^^ 
traimng  except  in  the  case  of  one  member,  the  “ ptofesspr  of  mathe- 
matics." Other  teachers  ia  the  college  are  referred  to  merely  as 
professors,  no  further  designation  of  the  particular  subject  in 
which  they  specialize  being  mentioned  in  connection  with  their  titles. 

Training  received  by  the  members  of' the  faculty  of  Allen  Uni« 
versity  is  indicated  in  Table  22,  ’ . 


Table  22. — Training  of  faculty 
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Boston  nnhrSrytyJ^  UnlToriUy. 


Flak  Uolvaraliy. 


•| 


Table  22  shows  that  8 of  the  college  teachers  hold  undergraduate 
degrees  and  1 has  no  degree.  Of  the  8 members  holding  first  degrees, 
3 secured  them  from  Allen  University,  2 of  whom  supplemented  them 
by  obtaining  other  first  degrees  at  Boston  University.  Other  first 
degrees  were  secured  from  Obeilin  College,  Lincoln  University,  Wil- 
berforce  University^  and  Fisk.University. 

Three  out  of  the  9 members  of  the  faculty  hold  masters  degrees, 
1 being  obtained  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  other  2 at 
Boston  University.  Two  other  members  have  studied  for  advanced 
degrees,  1 attending  the  UmVersity  of  Pennsylvania  for  two  terms 
and  the  other  the  HaiVard  Law  School  for  one  term.  In  neither  case 
did  they  remain  to  secure  their  graduate  degrees. 

Members  of  the  faculty  holding  undergraduate  degrees  should  be . 
'encouraged  to  pursue  advanced  s^udy  in  the  particular  fields  in 
which -they  plan  to  sp^iafize  and  to  secure  graduat<^  degrees.  It  is 
.also  deemed  advisable  that  the  member  of  thf^ faculty  without  a 
degree  attend  college  and  obtain  his  degree.  ' * 

The  salaries  of  the  college  faculty  members  rangd  from  1800  to 
11,200  annually. . The  president  receives  a solaiy  of  »2,000.  Three 
members  of  the  staff,  including  the  president,  receive  in  addition 
perquisites  consisting  of  hquse  or  room  rent  and  board..  The  salary 
schedules  are  as  folldws:  Three  teachers  receive  $1,200,  four  $1,000, 
and  one  $800.  As  compared  with  many  other  negro  institutions,  the 
remuneration  being  paid  to  the  faculty.at  ^hen  UniVersity  is  low. 
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An  examination  into  the*  amount  of  work  being  performed  by  the 
teaching  staff  at  Allen  Univeraity  shows  several  members  carrying 
teaching  loads  of  almost  astonishing  sUe.'  Two  teachers  have  be- 
tween 100  ^d  200  student  clock  hours  per  week,  1 between  201  and 
300,  1 between  401  and  500,  1 -between  601  and  700/  1 between 
700  and  800,  1 between^  1,090  and  1,100,  and  1 between  1,100  and 
^ 1,200.  Accoi’ding  to  these  figures,  six  members  of  the  staff  have.ex- 
cessive  loads,  and  in  the  case  of  two  teachers  loads  are  over  three 
times  the  generally  accepted  standard,  while  two  others  have  loads 
of  mdre  than  twice  themormal.  The  load  of  a fifth  member,  although 
actual  student. clock-hbur  figures  are  pot  lirnished,  is  large,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  classes  taught  by  him.  A sixth  member  has 
a student  <)lock-hour  load  of  456  per  week.  , 

With  the  exception  of  4 members,  all  members  of  the  staff 
large  number  of  hours  each  week.  ' Teac^ng  schedules^show  1 teaoner 
with  6 hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  week,  1 vdth  8 hours,  1 with 
14  hours,  1 with  16  hours,  1 with  19  hours,  1 with  22  hours,..!  with 
24  hours,  I with  25  hours,  and  1 with  31' hours.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  assignments  of  work  at  the  institution  a'ro  such  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  necessary,  preparation  for  class  work.  As  pro- 
viously  indicated,  the  indiscriminate  and  heterogeneous  assignment 
of  classes  to  the  different  teachers,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  college  staff  are  compelled  to  teach  many  high-school 

' classes,  is  responsible  for  this  situation. 

% 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 


Allen -University  has  no  library  worthy  of  the  term.  Two  small 
reading  rooms,  one  for  men  students  and  the  other  for  women  stu-  - 
dents,  are  provided  for  general  reading,  with  three  part-time  students 
employed  to  care  for  the  library  work.  The  number  of  books  is 
extremely  limited.  Expenditures  for  library  purposes  have  also  been  ' 
small,  only  $335  being  expended  for  books  duHng  the  past  five  years 
and  $142  for  magazines.  The  on'y  disbursement  for  salaries  in  the 
library  during  this  period  was  $88,  in  1926-27. 

A cara'paign  for  a library  fund  is  being  planned  by  the  institution,' 
the  survey  committee  was  informed,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  has  offered  a scholarship  of  $1,200  for  the  ' 
training, of  a librarian.  * - ■ 

No  college  biological  or  physics  laboratories  are  provided,  although 
the  institution  reported  expenditures  for  them.  The  college  and 
high-school  chemistry  laboratories  are  not  segregated,. instruction  , 
being  given  (o  both  college  and  high-school  students  with  the  sanie. 
Equipment..  This  laboratory  showed  evidence*  of  only  slight -use.  * 
The  total  value  of  scientific  equipment  and  .supplies  owned  by  the  * 
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institution  is  Mtimat^  at  12,093,  as  shown  by  ths  awompanying 
table,  whiph  pyee  expendituro?  during  the  past  five  yeare  for  both 
college  and  high-sphool  purposes. 

- ^ Tablb  23r-^Bxptnditwu  for  teiefUifie  equipment  and  euppliee 
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EXTRACVmCVLAR  ACmiTIES  .V  , 

Athletic  activiUes'  at  Allen  University  af®  administered'  by  the 
faculty.  The  students  have  a council  of  15  member^’,  who  meet 
montMy  with  the  faculty  and  confer  on  athletic  questions,  but  the 
orga^jisati.on  is  enUrely  advisoi^.  There  are  no  regularly  employed 
ooachea,  members  of  the  faculty  being  assigned  to  coach  the  football, 
baseball,  basket  ball,  and  other  teams.  The  institution  is  a member 
of  the  Qeorgia-C'arolina Colored  Intercollegiatq^thletic  Association, 
and  observes  its  rulee  and  regulations  regarding  the  purity  of  athletics 
. and  the  enforcement  of  scholarship  on  the  • . of  students  engaged^ 
in  athletics.  Allen  IJnivorsity  has  no  g.»  ,.n. 


SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

The  loca^on  of  Allen  University  in  the  center  of  South  Carolina  has 
affo^ed  the  institution  an  Opportunity  of  rendering  an  extraordinary 
service.  Public  educational  facilities  in  the  elementary,  secondary, 
and  collegiate  branches  have  been  inadequate.  There  has  also  been 
a paucity  of  properly  trained  teachers  and  of  normal  schools.  - For  47 
years  Allen  Universify  has  endeavored  to  fulfill  these  needs  primarily  ^ 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  fields.  Within  the  past  decade  a 
ooUe^  division  has  been  added  and  two  years  ago  teacher  training 
•was  included  in  its  educational  program.  A school  of  theology  has 
also  been  organized  for  some-tirne. 

Considering  its  financial  resources,  Allen _ University  no  doubt 
deserves  credit  for  having  performed  a definite  mission  under  unfavor- 
able and  adverse  conditions  in  the  past. 

, Educational  requirements  for  negro  leadership,  however,  have 
phanged  and  under^  modem  ^pon^tions  higher  scholastic  standards 
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are  being  demanded.  The  mere  registration  of  a large  number  of 
Btudente  does 'not  constitute  a college. . 'Not  only  must  an  effective 
administrative  and  .academic  organization  be  maintained,  J>ut 
. sufficient  eqmpment  must  be  provided;  wd  instruction  must  be  oon- 
ducted  on  the  highest  possible  plane.  ^ ^ ^ 

- ^ CONCLUSIONS 

Inasmuch  as  its  financial  resources  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
liberal  arts  college  that  can  render  service  commensurate  with  present- 
day  educational  needs,  an'd  inasmuch  jas  the  funds  of  Allen  Univer-  - 
^ sity  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  including  teacher  training,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  survey  committee— 

That  the  small  number  of  graduations  from  the  college  does  not 
wflfrant’the  expenditure,  of  money  and  the  time  devoted  to  it. 

That  since  the  colle^  is,  at  present' operated  ^thout  proper 
Acddemic  structure,  without  a libra^,  without  adequate  sciqj^t^o 
'j^^(!quipment,  and  without  a bonJ^de  faculty  it  should  be-  abandoned.^ , 

That  work  above  high-school  grade  should  be  confined  to  the 
tbacber-training  divisiop,  and  that  the  energies  of  the  institution 
should  be  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  a strong  ofganization  for 
^uppljdng  the  need  for  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  South 
Carolina.  * 

That  a model  school  should  be  established  to  supplant  the  present  • 
inadequate' facilities  for  practice  teaching  and  that  the  necessary 
capital  outlays  should  be  n>ade  to  supply  equipment  to  accomplish 
this  object. 

That  the  name  of  the  institution  be  changed  from  Allen  Univear- 
mty"  to  Allen  Academy  and  Normal  School.’* 

MORRIS  COLLEGE 
Stonier,  5.  C. 

Morris  College,  iounded  in  1905  by  the  Colored  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention of  South  Carolina,  is  located  in  Sumter,  a city  of  12,000  in- 
habitants situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  General  control 
over,  the  coUege  is'  vested  in  a board  composed  of  about  70  members 
elected  by  the  Colored  Baptist -State  Convention,  but  this  larger 
• board  has  del^ated  specific  authority  to  two  committees,  both  small 
in  size.  One  is  the  finance  committee  and  the  other  the  steering 
committee.  The  latter  committee,  which  is  cpmpos.ed  of  seven  locd 
residents,  exerci^ea  iminediateeupervision  over  thb  institution’s  affairs 
in  conjunction  with  the  president,  who  is  its  real  administrative  head. 
The  property  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  Colored  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention. 


T 
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Morris  College  is  organized  into  a liberal  arts  college,  a preparatoi^ 
school,  and  an  elementary  school.  In  the  college  are  offered  a two* 
year  teacher-training  course  and  a three-year  theological  couree..  The 
elementary  school  is  used  qhiefly  as  a laboratory  for  practice  teachings 
Vocational  and  manual  training  are  included  ia  a part  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  high  school.  The  institution  in  1926-27  enrolled  347  > 
'students,  83  being  college  students  and  264  preparatory  students, 
Fortyrfour  of  the  college  students  were  men  and  39  women. 

Although  it  docs  not  recognize  tlw  liberal  arts  college,  the  South 
OaTolina  Department  of  Education  has  accredited  the  two-year 
teacher  training  at  Morris  College.''  Two  graduates  of  the  coiloge 
have  been  accepted  at  the  Oberiin  Theological  School,  receiving  full 
credit,'  and  another  graduate  was  accepted  at  Lincoln  University  in 
Pennsylvania.  A nimtbor  of  other  students  have  entered  ■ the 
Mcharty  Medical  School,  receiving  recognition  Tor  their  work  at 
Morris  College. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  general  administration  of  Morris  College  has  been  conducted 
ably  and  on  sound  business  principles.  Fourteen  yearsr  ago  the 
physic^  plant  consiste4  of  8 Ncres-of  land  and  2 frame  building^ 
situated^  on  the  outskirts  of  Sumter.  Since  then  the  institution  has  ' 
been  devdoped  untk  it  owns  4Q  acres  of  suburban  real  estate  and  has 
' 0 modem  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  increased  plant,  the  income 
of  Morris  Coiloge  has  been  systbrnatically  increased. 

noomt  of  ihe  college  ^ * 
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As  indicated  by  Table  24,  the  income  of  the  institution  was  $73,190 
in  1925-26.  An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  that  52.1 ’per  cent 
was  derived  from  church  Appropriations,  3.6  per  cent  from  gifts  for 
current  e.Tponses,  21  per  cent  from  student  fees,  and  23.2  per  cent 
from  other  sources.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  principal  support  of 
Morris  College  is  derived  from  cliurch  appropriations.  The  president, 
however,  has  expended  considerable  energy  in  the  development  of 
‘additional  sources  of  revenue.  These  include  $90(7  annually  from 
the  John  P,  Slater  Fund  to  pay  a part  of  the  salaiy  of.  an  instructor 
in  theology ,‘-$900  from  the  White  ^‘aptist  State  Convention  for  the 
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•alary  of  an  English  teacher;  1500  from  the  White  Woman’s  SUte 
Convention  for  the  salary  of''a  doroeatic*scienco  instructor;  and  $300 
from  the  White  Home  Board  of  the  Baptist  Convention  to  cover  a part 
of  the  aalaiy  of  a divinity  instructor.  A minimum  appropriation  of 
$15,000  annually  has  also  been  guaranteed  by  the  Colored  Baptist 
State  Convention.  * In  this  connection,  it* might  be  mentioned  that' 
Morris  College  h^  no  productive  endowment  fund.  The  tuition 
charge  to  college  students  js  122.50  per  year. 

Pinancial  affairs  of  the  institution  are  e.xceptionally  well  managed. 
The  president  personally  handles  all  business  details,  with  a force 
composed  of  an  assistant  bookkeeper  and  clerk.  Hq  has  evolved  a 
Mmple  but  effective  method  of  keeping  the  accounts.  The  books  are 
lAsp^ted  annually  by  a special  committee  of  three  members  repre- 
senting  the  Colored  Baptist  State  Convention,  which  also  conducts  a 
monthly  check  of  the  batik  balances. 

An  entire  reorganization  of  the  registrar’s  bflfice  is  necessary  if  a 
~ modem  student  accounting  system  is  to  be  Mtablished  at  the  institu- 
tion. The  ^survey  committee  in  conducting  a study  of  this  i)U6BtioD 
requested  that  blanks  of  all  the  forms  in  use  at  Morris  College  bs 
lubimtted.  Those  presented  included  only  an  application  blanjc  for 
.adn^ion,  high-schopl  transcript,  invoice  of  monthly  fees,  and  dis- 
missal card.  It  is  obvious  that  several  essential  student  forms  are 
missing  from  this  list,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  permanent 
cumulative  student’s  record,  attendance,  and  scholarship  reporte  to 
students  and  paronte.  A number  of  other  forms  would  aid  mate- 
rially in  e.xpediting  the  work  of  the  registrar.  It  is,  therefore,  earnestly 
rwommended  that  a study  be  made  by  officials  of  the  college  with  a 
view  to  installing  an  up-to-date  and  reliable  system  of  student  recortls 
in  the  ne^u*  future. 

The  land  owned  by  Morris  College  consists  of  40  acres,  about  half 
.being  used  as  a*  campus.  Since  its  purchase  this  property  has 
increased  considerably  in  value.  Its  present  value  is  fixed  at  157,000. 
There  are  0 main  buildings  on  the  campus,  5 being  of  brick  con-  ’ 
■truction  and  4 of  frame  construction,  with  an  estima'ted  value  of 
$162,000.  Equipment  and  movable  property  of  the  institution  are* 
valued  at  approximately  $27,000.  The  total  valuation  placed  on  the 
enfire  plant,  including  both  land  and  building^,  is  $246,000,  and  the 
only  encumbrance  is  an  indebtedness  of  $4,500.  .Insurance  to  tbrf 
extent  of  $180,000  is  carried. 

The  buildings  all  modem  structures  erected  since  1013,  and  are 
kept  in  a good  state  of  repair.  The  brick  buildings  are  fireproof. 
Academic  Hall,  which  was  completed  in  1025  at  a cost  of  $60,000, 
wsa  constructed  through  contributions  from  the  General  Education 
^ar4  and  gifts  raised  by  local  friends  of  the  institution.  It  contains 
the  adminiswative  offices  end  recitation  rooms.  Legare  Building  a 
a82M“— j»— -40 
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three-story  dormitory,  is  used  as  liviog  quarters  for  women  studenU, 
and  Dobbins  Keith  Hall,  a two-story  building,  is  used  for  ineo 
students  and  teachers'  quarters.  The  B.  D.  White  Hall,  another 
brick  building,  contains  the  chapel  and  dining  room.  Another  of 
* the  more  modem  structures  is  McGowan  Hjdl,  which  is  J.wo  stories 
in  height,  and,  ita  addition  to  dormitories  on  the  second  floor,  has^a 
well-equipped  and  .well-arranged  model  practice,  school  for  teacher 
training  on  the  first  floor.  ^ 

Caro  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  under  the  direct  aupiTvision 
of  the  president,  and  th^ir  att  ractive  appearaiu’e  indjeates^that  special 
attention  is  given  to  them.  Students  work  on  the  campus  and 
perforin  janitor  service  in  the  buildings,  each  student  being  required 
to  devote  an  hour's  labor  eai'li  day  to  tliest*  tasks  without  pay. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

• . ' 

College  and  high*schooI  students  are  separated  for  instructional  ’ 

purposes  but  both  occupy  the  same  buildings.  A common  fund  U 

also  used  in  handling  the  finances  of  the  college  and  the  high  school, 

but  in  the^  case  of  the  college  faculty,  only  one  of  its  meml»ers  ii 

reported  as  teaching  high-schcml  daasos.  Although  under  the 

terma  of  the  charter,  Morris  College  ia  not  required  to  maintain  a 

preparatory  school,  the  shortage  of  negro  public  high  schools  b 

South  Carolina  has  prompted  the  inatiCution  to  conduct  a prepara* 

' tory  school. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


Admission  to  the  liberal  arts  cnlloge  is  ba.sed  on  the  completion  of 
the  high-school  department  of  Morris  College,  which  ia  accredited 
by  the  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education* or  on  cer- 
tificates showing  equal  preparation  from  outside  high  schools.  In 
case  candidates  can  not  present  these  credentials,  they  must  stand 
examinations  in  high-school  subjects  at  the  institution.  Similar 
requirements  are  enforced  for  * entrance  to  the  two-year,  teache^ 
training  and  the  three-year  thoologic'al  courses. 

Feeshmen  admitted  in  1926-27  came  principally  from  the  Morris 
College  secondary  school.  A number,  however,  entered  fronlfptiblic 
high  schools  in  the  State  on  the  institution's  approved  list,  while  ' 
several  came  from  points  outdde  of  South  Carolina.  Students  an 
accepted  with  a ma.ximuin  of  one  conditioned  subject,  which  must 
be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  According  to  the  records 
flubmitted  to*  the  survey,  committee,  no  conditioned  students  hare 
entered'  the  college  during  the  past  five  years.  Special  atudenU, 
which  inoludtf  those  not  pursuing  the  regulv  courses  leading  to  a 
degree,  are  al^pted,  six  a . .-h  students  haying  registered  in  1026*-37«  ' 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

CbUeg6  offers  threo  different  curricufft  of  college  grsdo. 
.eral  arts  college  are  the  standard  courses  leading  to  the 
)f  arts  and  bachelor  of  science  degrees  and  the  two-year 
eacher-training  courses.  The  theological  curriculum  ia  ' 
8 in  length  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology, 
ving  is  a summary,  of  the  total  graduation  requiremente 
iirioulum:  Arts  and  sciences,  120  semester  hours  of  credit; 
aining,  00  semester  hours  of  credit;  th^logy,  prescribed  * 
^ork.  " ' 

rts  and  science  curriculum  the  120  semester  hours  of  credit 
the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  must  be  earned  in  t^e  following 
i part  of  which  are  prescribed:  20  credits  in  English,  8 in  ‘ 
ics,  36  in  science,  24  in  social  science,  16  in  Latin  or  French, 
ophy,  and  8 in  Bible.  During  tife/reahman  year,  itudents 
; negro  history,  education,  -Gennan,  eugenics',  and  educ^ 
fionai  psychology;  in  the  sophomore  year,  Qerman,  mathematioa, 
education,  an^  psychology;  in  the  junior  year,  psychology,  chuixdi 
history,  mafehsmatios,  English,  Old  Testament  literature,  and  educa- 
tion: and  in  the  senior  year,  English,  ethics,  education,  mathematioa, 

. and  historical  geography  of  the  United  Sutos. 

In  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  120 
semester  hours  must  be  earned  from  the  following  outlined  list  of 
subjects,  a part  of  which  are  prescribed:  Science,  64  hours;  mathe- 
msiioa,  16;  French  or  German,  16;  English,  20;  sooial  science,  16; 
philosophy,  16;  education,  8;  and  Biblo,  32,  In  the  junior  year  the 
subjects  of  inalytidal  geome^  and  differential  calculus  are  elective. 
The  two-year  teacher-traming  ounioulum  offers  varied  courses, 
from  which  60  semester  hours  of  credit  must  be  aodired.  FoUowlng 
is  an  outline:  Educational  psychology,  4 hours;  principles  of  educa- 
tion, 4 ; chemisUy,  8;  English,  16;  mathematics,  8;  French  or  Qerman, 

8;  vocational,  6;  methods,  teeis,  and  measurements,  6;  observation 
^ and  practice  8;  science,  4;  history  of  education,  4;  educational 
sociology,  4;  vocational  and  religious  education,  4.  In  addition  to 
the  above  lists  of  subjects,  electives  are  permitted  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, sociology,  mathematics)  science,  and  school  administration  to 
students  in  the  teacher-training  course. 

Hequirements  for  graduation  in  the  theological  department  do 
not  comprise  a fixed  number  of  sediester  hours’  credit,  but  each  slu-  ' 
don(  must  complete  q prescribe  list  of  subjects  outlined  as  follows; 
Biblical  introduction,  life  of  Christ,  Pendleton’s  Christian  doctrine, 
pereon‘aqd  work  of  Christ,  church  history  and  homiletics,  sacred  • 
geography,  .preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons,  the  apoatolio  age, 
church  polity,  systematic  theology,  Greek  New  Testament,  -Christian  > 
ethics,  and  evidence  of  Christianity,  ^ ' 
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While  the  above  courses  include  a wide  variety  of  collegidte  sub-  ^ 
jectSi  only  16  of  the  39  courses  offered  in  the  liberal  arts  college  wen  i 
actually  taught  in  1926-27. 


ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment  of  resident  college  students  at  Morris  College  in  1926-27 ' 
lOteded  83,  with  63  enrolled  in  the  liberal  arts  college  and  20  in  the 
teacher-training  course.  No  students  were  registered  in  the  the(^ 
logical  department. 


Table  26. — EnroUminl  in  liberal  arte  college 
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Table  25  shows  the  enrollment  in  the  .liberal  arts  college  only  for 
two  years.  Because  of  the  inadequate  system  of  educational  book- 
keeping and  the  apparent  absence  of  .enrollment  record^  in  the 
registrar’s  office,  it  was  impossible  for  the  survey  committee  to 
obtain  these  figures  for  the  past  five  years.  Inability  of  the  institu- 
tion to  furnish  tfie  complete  fibres  covering  enrollment  of  students 
again  lends  emphasis  to  the^^cessity  of  a thorough  reorganization 
of  its  methods  of  student  registration  and  enrollment. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  teacher-training  course  for  1920-27 
numbered  20,  with  14  in  Yhe  first-year  class  and  6 in  the  second- 
year  class.  The  two-year  normal  school  was  inaugurated  at  Morris 
College  in  1926-26,  so  that  the  1026-27  second-year  class  was  ita 
first  graduating  class.  The  institution  was  unable  to  supply  accurate 
figures  on  the  enrollments  for  1926-26  in  this  division. 

Morris  College  has  granted  30  bachelor  of  arte  degrees  during  the 
past  five  years,  no  students  having  completed  the  bachelor  of 
science  curriculum.  The  records  of  the  institution  show  that  two 
were  granted  in  1921-22,  none  on  1922-23j  nine  in  1923-24,  ten  in 
1924-25,  and  nine  in  1925-26.  No  honorary  degrees  have  been' 
granted  by -the  college.  ' 

FACULTY 


• * ^ 

The  college  teaching  staff  includes  7 ‘members,  6 of  whom  are 

ranked  as  professors  and  2 as  instructors.  One  of  the  members  of  tho 

staff  X teaches  in  the  high  school,  the  remainder  being  reported  u 

exclusively'coll^e  teachers. 

The  ac^emic  structure  of  Morris  College  is  loosb  and  lacks  depart^ 
mental  concentration,  with  the  result  that  considerable  confusios 
prevails  in  the  assignment  of  teaching  tasks..  In  1926-27  college 
classes  were  conducted  in  English,  mslhematics,  French,  sociologfi 
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economics,  education,  iustoiy,  Uology,  chemistry,  zoology,  physios, 
church  history,  logic,  psychology,  ethics,  and  practice  teaching. 
While  the  teaching  assignments  of  four  members  ooniwted  of 
subjects,  such  as  English,  French,  mathematics,  and  critic  teaching, 
three  other  faculty  members  were  found  giving  instruction  in  a variety 
of  subjects  most  of  which  were  interrelated  but  at  the  same  time 
widely  diversified.  For  instance,  one  was  assigned  classes  in  sociology, 
education,  history,  economics,  and  history  of  education,  and  a eecond 
instructed  clcwees  in  church  history,  logic,  psychology,  and  ethics. 
The  third  taught  all  natural  science  subjects,  which  included  biology, 
chemistry,  zoology,  and  physics. 

Table  26  indicates  the  training  of  the  members  of  the  college 
faculty. 

Table  26. — Training  o/  /acuity 
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Chloifo  UalTmlty. 
Do. 

Do. 

ToakegM  lootitutoi 
Union  Uoinnity. 


u 

Six  of  the  faculty  members  hold  undergraduate  degrees,  and  one 
member  has  no  degree,  the  latter  being  a critic  teacher  whodiM 
studied  one  year  at  Simmons  University,  two  summer  terms  at 
Miami  University,  and  three  terms  at  Hai^ton  Institute.  With 
two  exceptions,  the  members  of  the  faculty  have  either  earned 
advanced  degrees  or  are  doing  graduate  work  in  pursuit  of  highex . 
degrees.  One  has  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  from  Union 
University,  and  the  se^nd  the  same  degree  from  Yale  University,  • 
Two  members  have  two  and  three'quarter-hour  credits,  respectively, 
at  Chicago  University.  A third  has  two  quarter-hour  credits  at  the 
Tuakegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

S^aries  of  the  college  faculty  range  from  ISO  to  1140  a month,  the 
average  being  1110.  Except  for  the  instructor  receiving  ISO  per 
month,  the  pay  of  the  teaching  staff  at  Morris  Collie  compares 
favorably  with  the  remuneration  of  other  institutions  of  higher'learn- 
ing  of  its  size  included  in  this  survey.  Ldttle  doubt  exists,  however, 
that  if  the  college  teachers  are  to  seciire  advanced  training  and  equip 
themselves  for  specialized  work,  salftries  must  be  placed  on  a higher 
plane  in  the  future. 

According  to  the  reports  submitted  by  the  institution,  the  teaching 
loads  of  the  faculty  are  not  excessive.  Two  teachers  have  a student 
clock-hour  load  between  100  and  200  houn,  X between  201  and  800 
h<^urs,  2 between  301  and  400  hours,  and  1 between  600  and  600  hours. 
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The  student  clock-hour  load  of  one  of  the  teachers  was  not  furnished 
the  committee.  The  member  of  the  staff  with  a load  of  518  student 
clock  hours  per  week  is  the  professor  of  mathematics.  Although 
teaching  only  one  college  class,  he  has  two  high-school  classes  con- 
taining 4^  and  50  students  respectively.  The  teacher  carrying  a 388 
student  clock-hour  load  has  classes  in  sociology,  history,  economics, 
education, 'and  history  of  education. 

One  teacher  has  8 houre  per  week  of  classroom  instruction,  one  12  , 
hours,  one  14  hours,  one  16  hours,  and  one  20  hours.  No  information 
was  secured  concerning  the  assignments  of  the  critic  teacher.  Thus 
three  teachers  have  loads  in  excess  of  15  hours  per  week.  The  two 
professors  teaching  20  hours  per  week  should  probably  receive  relief,  I 
particularly  the  professor  of  mathematics,  who  is  giving  instruction 
in  high-school  as  well  as  college  classes. 

The  sise  of  the  college  classes  at  Morris  College  is  such  as  to  facili- 
tate academic  work.  Of  the  20  classes  in  1926-27,  19  contained  less 
than  20  students.  There  was  one  class  in  sociology  with  30  studehte, 
the  largest  in  the  college.  The  sizes  of  the  different  classes  organized 
in  1926-27  are  as  follows:  6 containing  from  10  to  15  students,  13 
from  15  to  20  students,  and  1 from  21  to  30  students. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

¥ 

The  library  of  Morris  College  is  located  in  a room  in  the  new  aca- 
demic hall . Notwithstanding  persistent  efforts,  the  survey  committee 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  total  niunber  of  volumes  on  hand,  no 
record  being  maintained  by  the  institution.  A careful  examination 
indicated  that  the  books  were  very  few  in  number  and,  except- for 
some  recent  works  on  theology,  education,  and  reference,  not  up  to 
^ college  standards.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  institution  has 
virtually  no  library. 

Further  evidence  of  the  inadequate  library  facilities  was  revealed 
through  the  inability  of  the  college  officials  to  furnish  a statement  of 
eocpenditures  made  for  this  purpose  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
total  sum  expended,  according  to  the  information  obtained,  was  157 
in  1926-27,  supplemented  by  a donation  in  books,  the  value  of  which 
was  estimated  at  1300.  A full-time  librarian  is  employed,  who  is 

untrained.  * ♦ - 

* \ ^ 

The  survey  committee  found  that  the  administration  of  Morris 
College  has  provided* limited  laboratory  facilities.  Subjects,  such  as 
chemistry,  physics;  and  biology,  are  taught  both  by  textbooks  and 
laboratory  demonstrations.  ' , 
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EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Athletics  at  the  institution  are  controlled  by  a faculty  manager 
responsible  to  the  president.  A student  council  has  been  organized 
which  cooperates  with  the  faculty  council.  Morris  College  is  a 
member  of  the  Goorgia-Carolina  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association. 
Eligibility  regulations  in  force  at  the  institution  prohibit  any  student 
from  playing  on  the  college  teams  who  is  conditioned  in  more  than 
one  subject.  There  are  no  fraternal  organizations  at  the  school. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

Morris  College  undoubtedly  deserves  recognition  for  the  creditable 
record  it  has  made.  From  only  a small  site  containing  two  frame 
cottages,  this  institution  has  developed  a physical  plant  consisting 
of  a spacious  campus  and  an  attractive  system  of  school  buildings  • 
valued  at  approximately  $250,000.  Its  business  management  during 
' this  period  has  been  characterized  by  vision  and  practical  ability. 
An  excellent  plant,  however,  does  not  constitute  a modem  college. 
Neither  does  the  succe^ful  management  of  an  institution’s  financial 
affairs  give  assurance  that  its  academic  administration  complies  with 
modem  standards  of  higher  education.  Organized  primarily  as  a 
secondary  school,  Morris  College  has  gradually  branched  out  into 
the  college  field. 

While  recognizing  this  step  as  a worthy  ambitiosf  the  survey  com- 
mittee, on  the  b^is  of  the  facts  developed  in  this  report,  is  of  the. 
opinion  that  success  has  not  been  attained.  The  absence  of  student 
record^in  the  college,  the  small  number  of  college  subjects  taught, 
the  lack  of  laboratory  facilities,  the  failure  of  the  institution  to  estab- 
lish a library,  and  the  extremely  few  degrees  grapted  in  course  for 
the  past  five  years  would  seen;  to  confirm  this  conclusion  as  regards 
' the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  the  theological  department.  The  two- 
year  teacher-training  department  inaugurated  two  years  ago  is  pro- 
vided with  a well-equipped  practice  school,  and  progress  is  being  » 
made  in  its  development. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  believed  that  Morns  College  should 
reconsider  its  objectives  in  accordance  with  the  following  recommen- 
dations: 

That  the  liberal  arts  college  and  theological  department  be  dis- 
continued until  some  future  time  when  the  institution  finds  Hself  in 
a hotter  position  to  reestablish  them  on  a sound  foundation  of  modem 
academic  standards. 

' That  the  institution  concentrate  its  efforts  on  its  normal-teacheiv 
training  department. 

That  the  services  of  an  expezienced  leader  in  teacher  training  be 
. secured  to  head  this  department. 

That  a more  adequate  system  of  maintaining  students'  records  be 
iiiitilled  it  the  inititution* 
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Tennessee  ranks  high  in  negro  higher  educatiotfi  due  to  the  fact 
that  two  large  colleges  are  located  in  the  State.  The  institutions 
included  in  this  survey  are  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State 
Normal  University,  Fisk  University,  Walden  College,'  and  Roger 
Williams  University,  all  situated  at  Nashville,  Knoxville  College  at 
Knoxville,  Lane  College  at  Jackson,  Morristown  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College  at  Morristown,  and  Le'  Moyne  Junior  College  at 

* Memphis.  « 

Except  for  the  concentration  of  four  of  the  colleges  in  the  city  of  ' 
Nashville,  an  effective  geographical  distribution  of  the  institutioniL- 
has  been  accomplished.  • Every  section  of  the  State  has  at  least  one 
institution  of  higher  education  ^situated  at  a central  point  for  the 
convenience  of  its  negri^opulation.  Plans  are  being  consummated 
for  the  removal  of  one  or  the  colleges  at  Nashville.  There  is  a pos- 
sibility that  another  will  be  abandonci4  in  the  near  futkire  unites 
increased  support  is  secured  for  its  operation. 

Tennessee  has  a negro  population  of  435,400,  as  compared 'with 
2,022,600  white  inhabitants.  Laige  enrollments  in  its  State  n^;ro 
land'grand  college  and  Fisk  University  bring  the  total  number  of 
negro  youths  securing  higher  education  up  to  l,6i<2.  This  is  at  the 
' rate  of  34  college  students  to  each  10,000  negro  population  of  the 
State.  However,  as  a considerable  percentage  ’of  the  students* 
attending  Fisk  University  are  not  residents  of  Tennessee,  the  actual 
proportion  of  the  State’s  college  students  to  its  negro  population  is  *,  * 

* lower.  , *- 

Provision  for  negro  secondary  education,  without  whioh  students 
tfe  unable  to  enter  collegd  work,  is  only  slightly  above  the  average 
in  Tennessee  and  opportunities  exist  for ‘advancement  in  this  par- 
i ' ticular.  Records  ’Show  that  out  of  its  total  n^o  population,  there  * 

' sre  3,812  youths  attending  high  schools,  the  ratio  being  88  per  ' 
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10,000  inhftbitftiits.  In  th6  casb  of  the  whitb  popul&tion 

246  enrolled  in  secondary  schools  for  each  10,000  inhabiL»^ 

^be  Tennessoe  State  -Oepartnient  of  ‘ education  maintains  s ‘ 
r^laf  list  of  approved  negro  colleges,  based  on  the  teacher^trainiDg  j 
courses  conducted-by  them.  No  appraisal  of  other  types  of  work  in  ' 
the  college^  is  made  by  the  department.  The  negro  land-grant  ' 
. college  of  Tennessee  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State 
.department  of  education,  which  acts  as  ite  governing  body.  Appro, 
pn'ations  for  negro  higher  education  by  the  State  were  $140,000  for 
the  biennium  of  1926-1927  for  maintenance  and  $140,000  for  pw- 
manent  improvements  in  1936-27. 

^ - I 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATE  NORMAL  J 

COLLEGE.-. 

NashviQe,  Tenn. 

The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Normal  College  was  estab-’ 
lisbed  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  in  1909.  ’ 

^ This  act,  known  as  the  general  ^education  bill,  created  a *gi«6up  of  ' 
four  State  normal  schools.  The  college  was  opened  June  19,  1913,  • 
M a normal  school.  In  aid  of  the  project, ‘Davidson  County  appro- 
priate $80,000  and  the  citizens  of  Nashville  subscribed  ^20,000  for 
buildipgs.  ' As  a result  of  the  general  education  law  of  1925,  author- . ' 
lang  the  maintenance  of  teachers’- colleges  in  the  three  grand  divi- 
aions  of  the  State,  the  school  was  converted  into  a teachers  college 
^th  authority  to  grant  the  bachelor  of  science  degree.  The  institu-’ 
tion  is  also  the  land-grant  college  for  negroes,  receiving  a share  of 
♦ the  Federal  funds  and  appropriations  given  to  the  State  for  instruo- . 
'tion  in„ agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  economics.  It  also  is 
a recipient 'of  Federal  funds  appropriated  under  the  Smith-Hughee 
Act.  The  college  is  iioder  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education, 
composed  of  11  members,  including- the  governor  of  the  State  and 
the  cbmmissioner  of  education,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board.  The 
term  of  office  is  6 years,  and  3 meihbers  are  subject  to  change  every 
2 years.  All  of  the  members  are  whitoi  . * ’ 

The  institution  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a four-year  teachers' 
college.  The  several  college  curricula'  are  designed  primarily  for  the 
training  of  feachers  for  elementary  schools  and.  high  schools,  including 
those  giving  instruction  in  business,  home  economics,  agriculture, 
and  practical  arte.  The  college  conducts  both  a- high  school  and  aii 
elementary  school.  The  enrollment  in,  the  college  department  in 

1926-27  was  442;  in  the  high  schbol,  361;.  and  in  the  elementary 
school,  ,90.  * ^ 

. The  college  is  r^ked  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of 
Tormeraee  along  with  the  other  teachers'  college  of  the  State.  Tbe 
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department  of  education  issues  professional  high-school  certificatea 
to  its  graduate,  and  elementary  certificates  to  undergraduates  'Who  ' 
have  completed 'one  or  mote  years  of  college  work.  It  is  also  the 
understanding  that  other  Southern  States  accept  the  work  done  in 
the  college  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State  Department  of  Education  of 
Tennessee.  The  graduates  of  the  college  have  been  received  by 
graduate  and  profossioual  schools,  subject  to  adjustments  required 
by  the  major' department  of  stpdy.  A student  having  received  the 
bachelor  of  arte  in  agriculture  at  the  collie  entered  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  and  gained  the  bachelor  of  science  In  agricul- 
ture in  one  year.  In  other  cases  students  have  received  advanced 
standing  with  little  or  no  penalty  at  such  institutions  as  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  and  Northwestern  University;  Graduates  of 
the  four-year  curricula  are  admitted  to  Mehany  Medical  College. 

administration 

The  financiaT  administration  of  the  college  is  in  the  hands'of  the, 
president.  He  is  assisted  by  the  bursar,  the  secretary,  and  several 
office  employees.  The  growth  of  the*  income  of  the  college  is  shoWn 
in  the  blowing  table.  - ' ’ 
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The  total  annual  income  for  maintenance  of  the  college  has  grown 
'from  |75,00Q.25  in  1922-23  to  $108,024  in  1926-27.  This  does  not 
include  the  $327,309  which  was  given  to  the  institutibn  for  per- 
manent improvements  in  the  latter  year.  The  principal  income  of 
the  college  comes  from  the  State,  the  increase  since  1922-23  to  1926-27 
having  been  16  per  cent.  The  income  from  the  Federal  Government 
is  limited  by  statute;  therefore  no  increase  ean  be  expected  from  this 
source.  The  appropriation  from  the  Smith-Hughes  funds  has  de- 
clined considerably,  but  in  1926-27  it  was  increased  by  more  than 
' $1,000.  ' ' 

Student  fees  have  increased  greatly  as  a result  of  increase  in  enroll- 
ment. The  income  from  sales  and  services  shows  that  the  college  is  „ 
'receiving  a slibstwtial  profit  from  these  sources.  In  1926-27  the, 
college  obtained  $327,309  for  permanent  improvements.  The  State. 
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-appropriated  1160,000,  the  General  Education  Board  $100,000,  and 
other  fHends  of  the  school  gave  $67,300.  , ’ 

The  State  of  Tennessee  has  shown  by  its  recent  appropriations  for 
maintenance  and  for  buildings  and  other  permanent  improvements 
that  it  looks  with  pride  upon  the  rapid  dj^dopment  of  the  college. 

In  1927-28  the  State  is  making  available,  through  appropriations  and  ' 
.an  accumulated  fund  of  the  State  bMrd^of  education,  $85,000,  .to.  * 
which  $30,000  has  been  added  ^y  thetiraeral  Education  Board.  It  is 
planned  to  use  $60,000  of  this  money  for  a modern  central  heating 
plant,  $20,000  for  teachers’  homes,  and  $15,000  for  the  improvement 
of  the  college  grounds.  The  college  has  no  endowment  fund. 

*The  administration  offices  \>f  the  college  are  housed  on  the  ground 
, floor  of  the  new  library  building.  The  layout  of  these  offices  is 
-exceptionally  fine.  In  registering^  students,  applicants  pass  in  lina  • 
along  .a  series  of  counter  files,  meeting  in  succession  the  bookkeeper, 
the  registrar,  the  dean,  and  finally  the  president.'  The  office  equip- 
ment is  of  the  latest  type  and  quality.  The  offices  are  light  and  aiiy 
and  entirely  free  from  accumulations  of  ill-assorted  information  and 
other  papers  that  often  clutter  the  business  offices  of  a college. 

The  bursar  has  charge  of  the  books,  which  ure  kept  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  State,  financial  reports  being  submitted 
annually  to  the  State  board.'  The  institution  is  operated  on  a bud- 
. get  system  and  the  books  were  found  to  be  in  good  order. 

The  registration  cards  of  college  students  were  examined  and  the 
transcripts  of  high-sohool  records  were  found  for  most  of  the  students 
registering  last  year.  However,  the  registrar  has  had  considerable 
difficulty  at  times  in  obtaining  adequate  statements  from  high  schools, 
as  many  of  the  country  high  schools  are  quite  lacking  in  certain 
essential  standards.  _ The  permanent  record  cards  for  students  and 
graduates  contain  complete  information  regarding  their  educational 
history. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  institution  owns  231  acres  of  land,  of  which  35  acres  are  util- 
ized for  the  campus,  178  ahres  for  the  farm,  and  18  acres  are  unused. 
The  total  value  of  the  land  b $75,000.,  There  are  12*  buildings  on' 
the  campus,  with  a total  value  of  $670,200  and  contaming  equipment 
estimated  to  bqf%torth  $48,500.  The  yalue  of  the  entire  p^perties, 
therefore,  amounts  to  $793,700.' 

The  three  new  buildings  completed  in  1927  include  the  two-stoiy 
library  and  administration  hall/ costing  $70^500;  science  hall,  three 
stories  in  height  and  costing  $96,500,  with  13  repitation  rooms  and 
laboratories;  and  women’s  doripitoiy,  abo  three  stbries  high." 'and 
costing  $136,000,  with  128  rooms.  Among  the  older  buildings  on  the 
oampua  b the  academic  building,  erected  in  1911  and  containing  22 
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rooms,  most  of  which  are  used  for  academic  purposes.  This  building 
is  value^  at  $85,QD0.  There  are  also  2 dormitories,  I for  women  and 
1 for  men,  built  in  this  same  year  at  a cost  of  $180,000  and  containing 
210  rooms.  The  institution  has  also  a home  Monomics  and  a men’s 
industrial  building  containing  classrooms,  laboratories,  - and  shops. 
A residence  ^worth  $6,000  is  provided  for  the  president.  Oh  the 
experimenta]  farm  are  located  a dairy  bam,  farmhouse,  and  green- 
house, with  a total  valuation  of  $16,000.  ’ < 

E:(cept  for  the  three  modem  structures  erected  in  1027,  none^f  the 
buildings  are  fireproof,  although  all  are  provided  with  fire  escapee. 
Except  for' the  president’s  residence  and  the  farm  buildings,  the 
plant  is  made  up  entirely  of  brick  structures.  Buildings  and  equip- 
ment are 'insured,  each  department  being  held  responsible  for  «n 
^ annyal  inventory,. . The  State  pays  the  insurance.  Thw  total  value 
of  the  buildings,  based  upon  cost,  is  given  at  $669,000,  the  Equipment 
at  $47,500,  making  a total  of  $716,500. 

The  car#  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  intrusted  to  the  campus 
man  who  has  the  help  of  one  or  more  students.  The  direttor  of  men 
has  charge  of  the  men’s  dormitories.  Work  students  clean  the 
buildings  and  qre  paid  u^ash.  The  dean  of  women,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  matrons,  looks  after  the  women’s  dormitori'esi  > 

The'survoy  committee  made's  veiy  careful  inspection  of  the  several 
buildings  and  found  everything  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  dining 
hall,  which  is  operated  on  a cafeteria  plan,  is  large,  well  lighted,  and 
well  managed.  The  selection  of  foods  was  adequate. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  maintenance  of  a preparatory  school  is  required  according  to 
the  law  of  1625.  The  preparatory  school  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
college  in  buildings,  faculty,  and  students.  The  financial  accounts 
of  the  high  school  are  not  separated  from  those  of  the  college.  Col- 
lege and  preparatory  students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  the  same 
lecture,  recitation,  or  laboratory  groups. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

S 

Admission  to  the  college  is  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  16 
units  of  preparatory  work  or  graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year 
high  school.  All  students  with  diplomas  from  Becondary  schoole 
approved  by  the  Tennessee  State  DepSrtment  of  Education  are 
accepted  withoiit  question.  Applicants  from  nonacc^edited  high 
schools  are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  their  credits  and  on  the  resulta 
of  an  entrance  examination.  Students  whose  credits  are  inaccessible 
may,  under  oertam  conditions,  be  admitted  on  diploma  and  given 
provisional  classification  until  such  credits  are  submitted. 
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Of  the  233  froslmm  admitted  in  1926r27.  74  came  from  accredited  ; 
^oola,  moludmg  14  graduates  of  the  preparatoiiy  ^hoo\  of  J 
the  coll(^e,  aud  the  rcmamder  came  from  nonaccredited  high  scliooU. 
Wo  students  have  been  entered  on  condition  in  recent  years;  how- 
ever,  two  units  of  conditioned  dbbjects  may  be  allowed  and  these 
must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  college.  There 
were  aw  special  students  enrolled  in  1925-26  and  six  in  1926-27, 
These  were  students  who  were  working  for  State  teacher's  certificatea 

f 'UDUATiON  REQUIREMENTS  • 

The  coUege  offers  five  curricula,  each  four  years  in  ^gth  and  a 
two-year  curciculum.'  These  comprise  curricula  for  high-school 
-teachers,  business  teachers,  home  economics  teachers,  teachers  of 
^culture,  and  teachers  of  practical  arts.  The  two-year  cbrriculum 
IS  for  the  traimng  of  elementary  school  teachers. 

One  hundred  and  nmety-two  quarter  hours,  in  addition  to  240 
jfomU,  are  required  for  graduation  in  each  of  the  four-year  curricula 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree.  Those  who  are  working 
to  obtain  the  permanent  high-school  certificate  must  take  18  hours 
m the  subjects  they  wish  to  teach,  in  addition  to  27  hours  in  cduca- 
*-  tion.  There  are  three  majors  which  are  avaUable  for  the  students’ 
selection.  The  major  in  English  language  includes  the  following 
prescriptions;  English,  60  quarter,  hours;  education,  30;  chemisliy 
or  ^physics,  12;  biology,  8;  physiology,  4;- social  science,  12;  i^iic  ‘ 

. 4;  physical  training,  4;  electives,. 58.  The  major  in  s^ial  «ce9 
jncludes  the  following;  Social  science,  60  quarter  houre;  education, 

- 30;  English,  28;  chemistry,  or  physics,  12;  biology,  8;  physiology, 

4 ; music.  4 ; physical  training,  4 ; electives,  42.  The  major  in  physical 
sciences  includes  chemistiy  and  physics,  24  quarter  hours;  hiofcgy,* 
24,  physiology,  12;  education,  30;  English,  28;  social  science,  12; 
music,  4;  physical  training,  -4;  electives,  54.  The  electives  are 
chosen  with  the  advice  of  the  headjjf  the  department  in  which  the  - 
student  majors.  “ 

All  curricula  are  outlined  in  great  detail  in  the  catalogue  and  show 
in  a tabular  form  the  subjec^  reejuirements  by  years.  However, 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  presibribed  *an.d  electivje  subjects  in  con- 
formity with  the  programs  of  majors  outlined  abo^e  or  on  any  other 
basis.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a precise  statement  regarding 
,the  two-year  curriculum  for  elemenatiy  teachers  or*  the  four-year 
curricula  in  business,  hbrne  economics,  agriculture,  and  practical  arts. 

ENROLLMENT 

a 

• The  growth  of  the  college  student  bpdy  is  shown  herewith  for  the 
years  1923-24  to  1926-27.  , , 
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Tablb  3. — Total  ooOaduite  tnrollmgnU 
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During  the  four  yoam  indicated  there  has  been  an  exceptional 
increase  in  the  college  student  body,  the  per  cent  being  130.6,  The 
loss  of  students  between  the  freshman  and  sophomore 'years  has 
been  large  but  not  excessive.  The  growth  of  enrollments  in  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  for  the  years  1925-26  and  1926-27  is  indica- 
tive of  a genuine  demand  for  four-year  college  courses  of  stndy. 

Table  3. — Junior  eoUeffe  enroUmtnto 
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Table  3 shows  a substantial  gain  in  junior  college  enrollments. 
These  students  include  the  two-year  ‘nonnal  and  vocational  courses, 
excluding  home  economics. 

Table  4. — Four-year  ccUeye  mrotlmenia 
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The  growth  in  enrollment  in  the  four-yeax  liberal  arts  courses  for 
high-school  and  business  teachers  over  the  four  years  is  334.6  per 
cent.  The  data  above  clearly  indicate  that  the  collet  is  justiliedin 
offering  work  of  senior  college  grade. 

Table  5. — Home  eeonomUa  enrollments 
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Until  1926-27  the'  enrollmeitts  in  home  economics  were  limited  to 
the  first  two  years  of  college.'  Tlie  loss  of  students  between  the  first 
and  second  years  has  been  considerable  but  not-OTcessive./  The 
rapid  growth  in  the  total  enrollments  in  this  course  of  study, 'with  a 
good  attendance  in  the  junior  year  for  1926-27,  should  ^oourage 
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four-yatr  I 


the  home^  economics  department  to  develop . a strong  four-ysar 
college  prni^^i. 

Tablc  6.— Vocational 'enrotlmnU 
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Such  -a  lar^  enrollment  tn  vocational  courses  is  indicative  of  the 
recognition  given  to  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the  college  as  a Federal 
land-grant  college, 

FACULTY 

% 

The  college  faculty  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Normal 
Collej^  of-Teimessee  is  made  up  of  16  members,' 10  of  whom  are 
devoting  full  time  to  college  and  normal  school  duties,  while  6 give 
more  or  less  time  to  high-school  work.  All  members  of  the  staff 
are  ranked  as.  instructors, 

The  college  is  organized  into  13  departments  of  instruction,  each 
departinont  having  been  assigned  a single  instructor,  vrith  the  excep- 
•tionofthe  English  department  which  has  four  teachers,  and  the 
department  of  education,  which  ff^wo  teachers.  • The. departments 
’ aro  a^  follows:  English,  natural  science,  chemistry,  physical  education, 
history,  commerce,  educat?9n.  agriculture,  sociology  and  economics! 
Romance  languages;  home  economics,  art  education,  and  music. 

, Members  of  the  staff  are.fairly  well  trained.  Of  the  16  membere, 
all  hold  first  degrees  except  2,  while  5 have  obtained  graduate  degrees 
and  5 are  pursuing  work  leading  to  advanced  degrees.  The'degrees 
h^ld  by  the  different  .college  teachers  are  given  in  the  following 
tabulation.  • . ' ^ 

jf  * Table  7.— rr<n‘niFT<^  o//oct4(|f 
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A6  digclosed  in  this  iabh»,  9 of  the  under^duato  dogreos  b^ld  bj 
the  fnembers  of  the  faculty  -were  obtained  from  negro  inativutiom 
and  5 from  northern  colleges.'  Xhe  4 master's  degrees  were  all 
secured  from  loading  northern  universities.  A fifth  graduate  degree^ 
* which  is  a prof^ional  one,  was  obtained  from  the  Mehany  Medical 
OoHege.  The  survey  committee  was  particularly  impressed  with* 
the  efforts  being  made  by  a number  of  the  'staff  to  augment  their 
Paining  through  graduate  work.  Seven  of  the  teachers  were  found 
taking  advanced  courses  of  study  in  such  leading  univeiiitiea  /la 
Chicago,  Ohio  State,  and  Cincinnati.  Every  encouragement  should 
be  given  these  raomhers  oCthe  faculty  to  continue  this  jwork  and 
wherever  possible,  leaves  of  ahsenoe  should  be  granted  for  this 
purpose.  ■ ‘ 

Salaries  paid  the  college  teachers  raiige  from  to  Sl,9fi6. 

Tlie  salary  schc*dules  are  as  follows: 'Ono  teacher  received  si,900; 
two^ $1,020;  one,  11,800;  one,  $I,800;*fo«^,  $1,740;  one,  $1,620;  one, 
II.-IOO;  two,  $1,500;  one,  $1,380;  one,  $1^320;  and  one,  $1,260, 

Tlio  teaching  loads  of  tho  staff  aro  burdensome  in  a number  of 
instances,  particularly/  with  regard  to;  student  clock  hours.  The 
records  show  2 teachers  with  loads  between  101  and  200  student 
clock  houra  per  week;  4 between  .301  and  400;  2 between  401  and 
600;  2 between  501  and  600;  4 between  601  and  700;  and  2 beiv^een 
701  arid  800,  Such  extreme  loads  endanger  the  quality  of  educational 
work  in  the  college  and  ultimately  impair  the  morale  of  the  teaohing 
body.  The  survey  committee  recommends  that  immediate  action 
be  taken  to  reduce  them  rubstantially. 

, The  teaching  schedules  indicate  that  on  the  whole  careful  attention 
has  been  given  to  tho  assignment  of  the  work  of  Uie  staff.  Of  tho 
16  ^members  of  the  faculty,  1 was' found  with  4 hours  of  clasarooln 
instruction  per  week,  2 with  8 hours,  3 with  12^hours,  7 with  16  houre, 
and  3 with  20  hourp.  Thps  only  3 teachers  hayp  an  excesaiyo  number 
of  teaching  hours  per  week.  The  classes  range  in  size  from  1 to  50 
students.  *In  1926-27  there  were  46  classes  taught  in  the  college, 

I of  which  contained  lesji  tban-  5 students,  4 from  11  to  20  students, 

II  from  21  to  30  students,  17  from  31  to  40  students,  and  13  from 
41  to  50  students.  It  is  obvious  after  an  examination  of  these 
figures  that  entirely  too  many  large  classes  exist  in' the  ooRege.  Of 
the' total,  .30  olassei  have  en^Umente  in  excess  of  30  students. 

’ • EDUCATIOl^  EQUIPMENT  ' ^ 

The  collie  has  just  cor^^fced  a large  well-equipped  library 
building  which  is  to  house  tU^  uhw  library.  The  State  of  TetmepSee 
desonreB  great  oredit  for  ereotifig  and  equipping  a Ubraiy  budding* 
which  is  modern  in  every  respect.,  .Thdbe  is  amplp  space  for 
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ftnd  oonferenoe  rooms,  and  the  atmosphere  *of  the  building  is  con-  i 
- duoive  to  study  and  reflection.  • * , 

In  recent  years  the  office  has  made  no  record  of  the  accessions  to 
the  library;  at  present  it  contains  3,000  volumes  valued  at  18,000 
and  unbotmd  pamphlets  valued  at  S600.  A fund  of  S3 ,000  is  now 
available  for  the  purchase  of  new  books.  A carefully  selected  list 
i§  being  made  of  the  needs  of  the  several  departments  of  instruction, 
and  as  soon  as  this  is  ready  the  books  will  be  purchased.  The  library 
is  under  the  direction  of  a trained  librarian  who  is  a gradu'ate  of 
Hampton  Institute  Library  School.  The  books  are  >^catalogued 
according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system.  The  library  is  open  from 
7 to  12  a.  m.,  1 to  5 and  7.30  to  9 p.  m. 

The  amount  spent  for  laboratory  equipment  and*  supplies  since 
1922-23  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Table  8. — Expenditures  for  laboratories 
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Table  8 shows  that  until  recently  there  has  been  a lack  of  equipment 
(and  supplies  for  carrying  on  college  science  work.  However,  this 
tondition  is  now  being  met,  as  $15,000  is  available  for  equipment  in 
science  alone,  $4,729  for  home  economic  laboratories,  and  $1,500  for 
additions  to  the  equipment  in  mechanic  arts,  These  funds  will  be 
i ' used  in  eq^iipping  the  new  science  building. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVlTI^^i^  ' 

• 

The  college  has  a gymnasium  that  is  well  lighted  and' well  equipped 
• *"  for  recreational  activities  of  the  students  as  well  os  for  classes  in 
physical  education.  The  athletic  activities  of  the  institution  are 
^ controlled  by  a comidittee  of  6,  composed  of  2 members  of  the  faculty 
^ ^ and  3 students.  The  college  is  a member  of  the  Southeastern 
Athletic  Association. 

I The  college  has  a large  number  of  literary  societiigB,^  clubs,  religious 
and  musical  organinations.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Dubois  Literary  and  Debating  Society  and  the  Phyllis  Wheatley 
Society.  Membership  in  these  societies  is  compulsory*  ^ 
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Among  the  clubs  are  the  Athenieum,  Supreme  Circle,  Sigma  Phi 
Psi,  and  Alpha  Gamma  Sigma,  Culineiy  Art  Club,  State  CoUege 
Typotheta*,  Book  Lovers  Club,  Dramatic  Club,  La  Petite  Modiste 
Club,  and  the  Isa  Club.  There  are  two  honorary  societies,  member' 
ship  in  which  is  based  upon  high  scholarship,  the  Sais  Society  and 
the  Do  Society,  and  fipsUon  Sigma  Chi.  Fraternities  exist  at  the 

college  but  are  not  recognized.  All  student  organizations  have 
facult^^  advisers. 

Service  to  society  ^ 

The  contribution  of  the  Agriculturii  and  Industrial  State  Normal 
College  has  been  of  outstanding  value  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  service  of  the  State.  Although.the  coUege  has  trained  a large 
m^ber  of  young  men  and  women  for  business  and  the  home,  it  has 
primarily  justified  its  adstence  by  continually  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  its  function  as  a teacher-training  institution  The 
expenditures  already  made  by  the  State  have- been  fully  warranted 
end  the  institution  is  more  deserving  than  ever  of  the  fullest  support. 

. At  this  fioint  the  committee  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  - 
that  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  rendered  a service  to  negro  higher 
education  by  encouraging  and  supporting  a modem  college  building 
program  that  is  worthy  of  emulation.  While  not  first  in  size,  the 
design,  appointments,  and  equipment  of  Haraed  Hall,  Hale  Hall 
wd  the  memorial  libraiy,  are  of  a quality  too  little  seen  in  college 

buildmgs.  These  buildings  are  fireproof,  with  terfizzo  floors  through-  ’ ^ 

. out,  with  dignified  entrance  halls  set  off  with  marble  trimmings,  and 
modem  lighting  fixtures.  Hale  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  coUege 
women,  has  an  elevator,  hot  and  cold  water  in  each  room,  twin  beds, 
vanity  dressers,  and  other  modem  conveniences.  It  also  has  iced 
drinidng  fountains  on  each  floor.  In  one  of  the  wings  are  spaciouk 
hospital  quarters.  There  are  also  weli-fumished  parlors  and  a large 
recreation  room  conveniently  located  in  the  building. 

In  considering  the  future  of  the  institution,  the  committee  makes 
the  following  recommendations:' 

That  the  college  continue  to  emphasize  its  objectives  as  a teachers 
college  and  a land-grant  cpllege. 

That  the  support  for  maintenance  be  increased  in  order  that  the 
college  may  meet  the  highest  standards. 

That  imtU  the  State  department  of  education  sets  up  on  approved  - 
i8t  of  high  schools,  the  college  registrar  be  authorized  to  prepare 
lists  of  high  schools  of  Tennessee  and  neighboring  States  whose 
graduates  may  be  accepted  by  the  college.  / 

That  this  list  of  accredited  secondary  schools  be  pubUshed  in^tfir<  • 

a^uu^catdogue  issued  by  the  institution. 
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" That  more  rigid  requiremente  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  proper 
ntatioD  of  high-echool  graduation  credentiaU  by  prospective 
^ . ill^e  Btudenta. 

^ That  the  libra^  be  increased  to  a minimum  of  8,000  well-selected 
^ and  4hat 'a  much  more  comprehensive  list  of  periodicals 

and  magoEiiiv  be  made  available  to  the  student  body. 

That  the  equipment  of  the  laboratories  be  improved  with  special 
reference  to  those  subjects  which  are  demanded  by  high-eohool 
teachers  of  chemistry,  physics,  botany  and  zoology,  and  general 
science. 

That  the  work  of  members  of  the  faculty  canying  abnormal 
teaching  loads  be  reduced. 

That  the  minimum  salary  for  those  teaching  in  the  college  or 
'normal  department  be  raised  to  not  less  than  $1,500  per  year. 

That  extension  work  for  teachers  and  adults  in  general  bo 
encouraged. 

FISK  UNIVERSITY 


Nashoille,  Term. 

Fisk  Univemity  was  ^tablished  in  1865  imder  the  auspices  of  tho 
American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
New  York  City  and  the  Western  Freedmacf*s  Aid  Commission  of 
Cincinnati.  In  1866  the  school  was  opened,  and  in  1867  it  wu 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  A number 
of  years  later  the  institution  became  independent,  retaining,  how- 
ever, a close  relationship  with  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

The  university  properties  are  held  in  the  name  of  a self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees,  which  consists  of  19  members,  of  whom  2 are  colored. 
The  board  meets  yearly,  but  has  created  ah  executive  committee  of  6 
members  with  power  to  act  in  matters  of  particular  urgency.  Recom- 
mendations of  the  president  of  the  university  with  respect  to  faculty 
appointments  are  passed  upon  by  the  board. 

The  organization  of  Fisk  University  comprises  a four-year  college 
and  a four-year  musical  department.  The  high  sehool  was  discon- 
tinued in  1927.  The  college  enrollment  for  1926-27  was  563,  includ-' 
ing  those  in  the  music  department.  The  high-school  enrollment  in 
the  spring  of  1926  was  103. 

Fisk  University  has  made  no  application  in  the  past  for  accredited 
relationships  with  the  State  departments  of  education  of  the  differ^! 
States.  However,  a large  number  of  the  graduates  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity have  been  accepted  as  full  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  by 
recognised  graduate  schools,  such  as  the  University  of  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Harvard  University,  Yale  University,  Columbii 
University,  and  Ohio  State  University, 
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ADMISISTMTION 

The  administration  of  the  university  is  under  the  direction  of  tho 
president,  who  is  assisted  by  the  dean,  the  controller,  the  recorder, 
in  acting  registrar,  and  by  a well-organized  staff  of  office  assistants. 
The  status  of  the  income  of  the  university  for  the  five-year  period 
ending  in  1927  is  given  herewith. 


I 

I 


Table  9. — Income 


Souroa 


Iflterfst  on  fodowraont... 
Gifts  for  current  f iiiensea 

SUidfDt  Im 

IBiko  and  iiervicofl  L 

• 

Total 


1922-32 

iOQ-M 

1025-38 

1925-20 

ioas-27 

. tl5,67(lQQ 
80.  nil.  71 
28,414.05 
2. 040. 75 

caawoo 

87,384.80 

31,250.37 

9^082.10 

122.480.03 
82, 07.V  74 
34, 400. 13 
4,323.00 

616,519.71 

150.991.61 

44,963.30 

7,139.90 

614.826  67 
3^50602 
^291.86 
4,05X24 

135,743.46 

147,064.22 

144,446.00 

127,004.42 

45^746  86 

J Gifts  for  current  eipeoaes  and  accuinulated  defldC. 
• Flcuros  for  sales  imd  services  represent  net  incomd. 


During  the  past  five  years  the  income  on  endowment  heut  fluctuated 
considerably,  the  amount  for  the  year  1926-27  being  more  than- 
11,000  less  than  it  was  five  years  before.  The  gifts  for  current 
expenses  showed  a tendency  to  decline  each  year  from  1922-23  to 
1925-26.  However,  as  a result  of  the  extraordinaiy  effo^  of  the 
friends  of  the  university,'  the  gifts  for  1926-27  reached  the  sum  of 
$382,566.62.  This  amount  was  raised  in  part  to  cover  the'  accumu- 
lated deficit.  Although  student  fees  have  been  steadily  growing 
during  the  five-year  period,  the  university  will  doubtless  obtain  a 
substantial  increase  in  income  from  this  sourc6  when  new  tuition 
rates  are  ptit  into  effect  in  1927—28.  The  new  rates  are  one-third 
higher  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  and  include  the  following 
items:  Tuition,  $100  yearly,  or  $33.33  per  quarter;  general  fees,  $27 
yearly,  or  $9  per  quarter;  laboratory  foes,  from  $1,50  to  $4. 

The  net  income  from  sales  and  services  is  variable  from  year  to 
year,  the  lowest  receipj^s  having  been  $2,040.75  in  1922-23  and  the 
■highest  $9,082.19  m 1923—24.  The  university  has  a productive 
andowmenl,  of  $293,543,  as  compared  with  $262,277  in  1922-23,  again 
of  $31,266.  During  the  past  five  years  only  one  substantjal  addition 
to  the  endowment  been  made.  This  was  in  1923-24,  when 
$25,628.91  was  added.  Small  increases  varying  from  $1,504  to 
$2,613  were  received  for  the  other  years.  Of  the  total  endowment 
a considerable  portion  is  set  aside  for  specific  purposes — $8,788  for 
professorships,  $9,000  -for  the  library,  $31,058  for  scholarships, 
$23,300  in  annuity  funds,  and  the  remainder,  or  approximately 
$212,095,  for  general  purposes.  - • • ^ 

The  umyersity  operates  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  budget.  The 
treasurer  or  controHoc  submits  to  the  board  of  trustees  an  annual 


report  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution. 
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financial ‘reporto  are  made  showing  the  status  of  income  and  expend!* 
tures  for  given  periods.  The  business  offices  of' the  university  are 
modern  and  properly  equipped  for  their  work. 

The  registration  -of  students  is  n^ana^d  with  expedition,  the  forma 
being  adequate  for  the  purpose.  The.university  maintiuns  a special 
office  under  the  direction  of  the  recorder,  who  has  charge  of  aQ 
students’  records.  A complete  record  is  kept  of  all  studentq  who 
have  roistered  at  the  university,  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  i 
the  post>school  activities  ofi  alumni.  , * - 

rmSICAL  PLANT  . “ - 

The  physical  plant  of  Fisk  University  consists  of  a 40-acre  campus 
and  19  buildings.  The  campus  is  well  located  near  the  suburbs  of  the  ^ 
city  of  Nashville,, its  value  being  estimated  at  $76,651.  The  grounds 
are  well  laid  out  and  present  an  attractive  appearance.  The  buildings 
are  estimated  to  be  worth  $279,400,  and  thoiispquipment  and  other  ‘ 
movahle  property  $71,083.  These  estimates  are  those  of  an  appraisal 
made  in  1917  by  a*NashvUIo  trust  company,  The  insurance  carried  on 
the  property  of  the  school  is  based  upon  these  estimates. 

About  half  of  the  buildings  are  used  .strictly  for  academic  purposes, 
tho  principal  structure  being  Livingstone  Hall,  four  stories  in  height 
and  erected  in  1882.  This  building  is  valued  at  $60,000  and  is  used 
for  recitation  classes  and  administrative  offices.  Jubilee  Hall,  built 
in  1876  and  valued  at  $80,000,  contains  96  rooms,  the  lower  floor 
being  utilized  for  classrooms  and  the  upper  floors  as  living  quartern 
for  women  students.  Chase  Hall;  a threerstoiy  building,*  erected  in 
1906  at  a cost  of  $24,000,  contains  the  scientific  laboratories.  Bennett 
Hall,  a four-story  structure,  built  in  1891  and  valued  at  $40,000,  has 
five  recitation  rooms,  while  the  remainder  is  used  asffiving  quart^ 
for  students. 

■The  library  is  boused  in  a single  building,  known  as  the  Carnegie 
Ldbraiy,  built  in- 1908  and  valued  at  $15,500.  There  is  also  a chapel 
on  the  campus  valued  at  $19,000.  The  other  structures  include 
Magnolia  cottage  and  barracks,  small  buildings  used  for  instructional 
purposes;  Ballantine  Hall,  used  as  a dormitory  and  valued  at  $5,000. 

A gymnasium,  training  school,  laundry,  cafeteria,  dairy  and  barn,  a 
president’s  home,  valued  at  16,000,  a treasurer’s  residence,  valued  at 
$6,000,  and  a cottage  make  up  the  remaining  buiklinga. 

With  the  e.xception  of  the  laundry  all  of  the  buildings  are  nonfire* 
proof.  Care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  qnder  the  general 
supervision  of  the  comptroller,  who  is  assisted  by  the  plant  superin* 
tendont;  an  engiheer  and  fireman,  operating  the  power  plant;  a 
cleaning  supervisor,  with  9 regularly  employed  cleaning  women  and 
6 student  helpers;  and  a repair  crew  including  2 carpenters,  2 truck- 
men,  *1  electrician,  1 night  watchman,  and  6 laborers.  Cleaning  of 
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the  dormitories  is  under  the'  control  of  4 matrons  with  a fomo  of  5 
cleaning  women.  Notwithstanding  the  age  of  many  of  the  buildings, 
the  committee  found  them  to  be-in  a comparatively  good  state  of 
repair.  The  classrooms,  dormitories,  kitchen,  and  storerooms  were 
inspected  carefully  and  they  were  found  to,be  in  good  order,  the  large 
storerooms  being  exceptionally  clean. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  university  is  not  required  according  to  its' charter  to  conduct 
a preparatory  School.  However,  it  maintained  a preparatory  school 
until  1927.  This  change  in. policy  is  due  to  the  recent  increa^  in  the 
nujuber  and  quality  of  negro  high  schools  throughout  the  South. 
However,  when  ncce.ssary  small  subfreshman  classes  will  be  estab- 
lished for  students  needing  assistance  in  preparatory  school  subjects. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

• a 

To  enter  the  freshman  college  class  students  must  show  proficiency 
in  15  units  of  high-school  subjects,  9 of  which  are  prescribed  and  6 
elective.  The  prescribed  unHs  include  3 units  of  English,  2\nits  of 
V foreign  langiifigo;^  algebra,  1 unit;  plane  geom'etry,  .b  unit;  history,  1 
unit;  and  physics  or  chemistry,  1 umt.  Under  the  new  policy  adopted 
by  Fisk  University  for  the  limitation  of  the  attendance,  to  500  students 
annually,  a revised  plan  of  admission  with  more  rigid  requirements 
has  been  perfected  and  will  go  into  effect  beginning  With  the  academic 
• year  1927-28.  ‘ ^ 

Of  the  199  freshmen  admitted  to  the  college  department  i^1 926-27 
the  institution  reports  that  156  were  accepted  on  the  prese^ation  of  ' 
high-school  dertiiicates  from  both  accredited  and  nonaccredited  pre- 
paratory schools.  All  were  required  to  stand  examinations  at  the 
college.  The  43  students  not  having  proper  certification  were 
admitted  on  examination. 

The  entrance  requirements  permit  the  udmi.ssion  of  a student  with 
a maximum  of  one  conditioned  subject  which  must*  be  made  up  by 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  Although  the  actual  number  of  con-  * 
ditioned  students  entering  the  college  for  the  past  five  years  was  not 
furnished,  approximately  one-third,  or  30  per  cent,  entered  with 
conditions.  . 

Special  students  are  accepted  by»Fisk  Univqrsity.  They  must, 
however,  comply  with  all  of  the  entrance  requirements  including 
examinations.  Special  studoqts  are  persons-of  maturity  and  experi- 
ence who  are  taking  special  courses  not  leading  to  a degree.  A special 
science  requirement  is  made  of  all  students.  All  must  take^either 
physics  or  chemistry  in  college.  Students  who  have  taken  physics 
in  the  high  school  and  who  present  ‘a  .satisfactoiy  note  bock  are 
advised  to  take  chemistry  in  the  college. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 


I • 

• . The  college  oflfere  & geperal  ciuriculum. leading  to  .the  \legree  of 
bachelor  of  arte.  For  graduation  *180  quarter  hours  of  credit  are 
required,  85  of  which  are  prescribed*  In  place  of  several  curriculatjlje^ 
college  gives  opportunity  for  specialization  by  a system  of  gl^up 
nvajora.  Further,  distributioA  and  concentration  of  subject  matter 
are  made  possible  through  the  electives.  The  prescribed  subjects  for 
thfi  bachelor  of  arts  degree  include  5 credito  in  college  introduction, 

5 in  education,  15  in^English,  6 in  ethics,  5. in  history,  15  in  chemistry, 

5 in  economics,  15  in  modern  language,  5 in  physiology  and  hygiene, 

5 in  psychology,  and  "5  in  religion.  ^ ‘ ^ 

The*  students  are  expected  to  select  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior 
year  mafor  feubjects  which  they  must  carry  during  the  junior  and  , 
senior  yeaia  from  30  to  45  quarter  hours  of  work:  Majors  may  be 
selected  from  the  following  list  of  15  subjects;  Art,  biology,  business, 
chemistry,  education,  English,  French,  Greek  and  Latin,  general 
science,  history,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  religion,  and 
’ sociology.  The  additional  courscs.,ore  to  be  chosen  from  departments 
other  than  thl^najors,  sufficient  to  colnplete  180  credits.  A nuifibef 
of  courses,  in  ad?hi4>n  to\hose  included  under  the  major  subjects,  are 
also  available  as  electives.  ' * > , 

Fisk  University  also  offers  work  m the  department  of  Imusic  leading 
to  a dogrdb  or  a mploma.l  The  pianoforte  course  may  be  sele<;ted  as  a 
major  course  in  tne  collage  leading  to  the.bacKblor  of  arts  degree,  hr 
*tiie  diploma ‘in  theNwdsic  department.  Credits  to  the  amount 
eight  hours  aro  granted  students  who  complete  the  four  years  of  piano  ^ 
study,  with  a major  in  music.  Thow' graduating  from  the  musii 
departmen^t  receive  12  hours  credit  for  this  work.  Students  are 
required  to  pass  e.Taminations  in  piano  playing  before  the  ^nusio 
faculty  annually.  In  order  to  receive  both  a bachelor  of  arts  degree - 
and  a diploma  in  music,  students  are  advised  to  take  five  years  of 
stu(fy. 

‘ ENROLLMENT 

• * * 

, The  growth  of  attendance  at  Fisk  University  for  the  past  five  yeaif 

has  been  rapid,  ap  indicated  by  Table  10: 

t Table  10— Enrollment  in  four-year  eouree 
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between  1922-23  and  1926-27  the  college  enrollment  has  increased ' 
from  350  to  563  students,  a gain  *of  approximately  60  per  cent. 
Student'mortality  in  the  college  has  been  rather  heavy,  however,  the 
1922-23  freshman  blass  declining  from  133  students  to  68  students 
when'it  became  the  senior  class  of  1925-26.  The  1923-24  freshman 
class  fell  off  by  58  per  cent  in  its  senior  yeaf  of. 1926-27.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  the  institution  operates  on.'a  four-quarter  system  and 
students  are  permitted  to  drop  out  and  reenter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  different  quarters,  the  size  of  the  classes  is  constantly  changing. 
Accurate  figures  on  the  exact  mortality  in  the  college  are  difficult  to 
ascertain.  The  music  department  has  shown  a loss^of  28  students 
over  the  past  five-year  period.  Up  to  1925-26  the  detriment  had  a 
steady  gr(\wth  in  enrollment,  but  in  1926-27  thp  hunmer  of  students 
dropped  from  86  to  58.  a decline  of  33  per  cent  in  aWgle  year. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  dormitory  space  the  annual  enrollment  at 
Fisk  University  is  to  be  limited  to  500  students.  A rigid  process  of 
limitation  based  upon  scholarship  will  be  enforced,  sO  as  to  confine 
^ attendance  to  those  who  rank  in  the  upper  section  of  their  high-school 
classes.  For  the  past  sLx  years  there  has  been  an  excess  of  women 
students  over  men  students  at  the  college,  but  for  the  year  1926-27 
the  numbers  of  both  sexes  were  almost  equal.  In  the  geogr^pliical 
distribution  of  students  at  Fisk  University  25  States  are  repi 
in  addition  to  foreign  countries.  A Ijttle  over  onp-thi^  of  the  student 
are  from  Tennessee.  Approximately  s' 5 per  cent  of  the  students' 
work  their  way  through  school.  . ^ * 

‘ DEGREES  GRANTED  ‘ 

Fisk  University  has  granted  a total  of  236  degrees  in  course  during 
the  past  five  years,  all  of  which  were  bachelors  of  arts*  Forty^ine'^ 
were  granted  in  1921-22, 43  in*  1922-23,  46  in  1923-24,  58  in  1924-25, 
and  40  in  1925-26. 

THE  FACULTY 

The  faculty  as  reorganized  for  the-year  1927-28  m composed  of  30 
members,  2 of  whqm  are  part-time  instructors:  Nineteen  of  the 
^ faculty  are  white  men  and  woinen,  and  11  are  negroes.  With  regard 
to  rank,,  the  teaching  staff  has  12  professors,  3 associate  professors, 

3 assistant  professors,  and  12  instructors. 

The  academic  organization  consists  of  17  departments  of  instruo-, 
iion.  The  d^partmente,  with  the  number  of  college  teach^  ih 
each,  are.  as  foUowa:  Art  ediication,  1 assistant  professor;  biology,  1 
professor ,\chemi;try,  1 professor,  and  1 assistant  professor;  eco- 
nomics, 1 uqocii^te  professor  apd  l^inatniotor;  education,  1 profesaor  , 
•nd  3 in|ptru^^9r»;  English,  1 professor  add  1 associate  professor;  " 
foreign  languages,  1 aaaistant  profsasor  and.2'inatruotora;  ancient 
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langtiages,  I professor;  hisRTry,  1 professor;  mathematics,  I professor; 
philosophy,,!  professor physics,  2 professors;  religion;  3 instructors; 
psychology,  1 associate  professor;  sociology,  .1  processor;  physical 
education,  2 mstrii^rs;  and  music,  1 professor  and  I instructor. 
The  survey  commijtteo  found  the  work  in  the  different*  subject- 
raattetidopartrncifts  Well  assigned,  except  in  the  case  of  one  professor, 
whose  Sime  Was  divided  between  political,  science,  philosophy,  and 
psychology,  a rather  wide  rang^  oT  subjects. 

^ ’’  * * 5 , 

j . Table  11. — Training  of  faculty. 
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37 

28 
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I A.  B. 


Ph.  B. 
B.  9... 
A.  B.. 
B 9 .. 
A.B,. 


A.  B. 

P.9., 


A.B..., 
A.  B..*. 
None.... 
Miw.  B. 


A^'hore  obfdned 


OroQU  lastltuto^  NurvralierR, 

Germany. 

Tisk  Utiivtrallj 


KnoivllJe  CoUego. 


Ma.^s«rhu5etl!!  AcriruUunil  C'ol- 

lege,  4 - 

Purdue  University.. 


Advance^l  degn<o 
or  gniduito  work 


D 

1 surnmer. 
ArA!  .... 
I fummer. 
do 


A.  M. 


1 eummer..^.. 


2 years 

0.J.  W 

A . M 


Scarrilt  College 

Detroit  Fine  Arts  Aoidemy.,.. 

Art  InstUuto  of  Chicago 

Earlham  College  

Oberlln  Collage 

Chicago  University 

Ifoward  Unlverslif 

Columbia  University...,...,., 

....do. - — ...... .... 

ilowaril  Unlvonlrt* 

Jowa  State  Tearbor^  Collect  ’ 

FlsKiUnlver^^Uy i.....  A,  M., 

^Columbia  University 

....C I 1 summer 

I A M 

I M.  0.,.. 

WellaJlcy  College ' A M 

3$utnmera.. 

. , — do 

InstUuf  dll  Bon»Pasteur. 

Yale  Unlt^nlty 


A.  M 

1 summer. 

do 

A,  M 


Traveroa  College 

George  Peobody  College 

risk  Ulflverelly._ * A.  M 

University  of  llllnoU ‘ . . . 

Wesleyan  Univerally 


Fisk  University ^ 

Pordoe  University 


University  of  Michigan. 

Smith.  QmJage 

Newark  Normal  School « 
Oberlln  College 


A.  M 

I yfrvr,.^.. 

do 

A..M  .... 
A rummer. 
do 


A.M- 
A.  M- 


Where  obtained  * 


Oberlln  College. 
Unlverslly  of  rhlcago. 
Uulversfiy  uf  WiscnnsliL 
Jfarvard  Univemliy. 
Columbia  University. 
Boston  University. 

York  Univerxity. 
University  of  Saitihem 
fornla’j 

VaiidcrbilU  University, 
S^rrill  College. 


New 

Cab- 


Columbia  UDlversUy. 

University  of  CblcifOw  ' 
New  York  Unlveiilty* 

Columbia  UBiversUy 


^>1 


University  of  Wtsoonsln. 

University  of  Pennsylviati 
Fisk  University. 

Meharry  Medical  College. 
Chicago  University. 
Harvard  UnlvenUy. 
University  of  M^ne.  • 

Yele  University, 
University  xif  Wlscooila. 
Chautauqua 
George  Peabody  CoUeg^ 

Fisk  University. 


Wesleyan  University, 
Middlebury  College. 
Pribody  College. 

Fisk  University. 
Harvard  Uolversily. 
University  of  Southern 
fomia, 

Harvard  Uolversily. 
Columbia  UnlversUy. 


9 

Gail- 


1 ParLHme  teaebar. 


Of  the  80  members  of  the  faculty,  22 'hold  first  de^ees.  Seven 
received  their  first  degrees  from  colleges  for  neg^roes  and  15  received 
their  d^eea  from  institutions  attended 'by  both  races.  Thirteen 
hold  thd^aster  of  arts  degree  from  institutions  such* as  the  University 
of  Wisoonem,  Columbia  Uaiyeraity,  Fiak  UniTeraity,  University  of 
r ' i 
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Chicago,  Yale  University,  George  Peabo<^  College,  Wesleyan 
University,  and  Harvard  University.  Professional  'degrees  com- 
prising bachelor  of  laws,  doctor  of  medicine,  and  the  advanced 
degrees  of  S.  J.  D.  and  bachelor  of  divinity  are  held  by  different 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  from  well-recognized  institutions.  Four 
jof  the  11  negro  teachers  are  graduates  of  Fisk  UmV^ty. 

Four  of  those  without  graduate  degrees  have  been  engaged  for  one 
or  more  sessions  irr  gradriate  work  at  such  institutions,  as  Boston 
University,  -Neyv  York  University,  University  of  California,  Univer- 
wty.ol  Southern  California,  and  Columbia  University. 

The  faculty  of  Fisk4imversity  has  undergone  a considerable  change 
during  the  past  five  yeau^.  Of  the  30  members  comprising  the  st^, 
have  been  ‘employed  within  the  past  five  years.  The  servicoi 
records  of  the*  faculty  follow:  Nine  members  have  served  1 year; 
three,  ^ years;  one,  3 years;  three,  4 years;  one,  6 years;  one,  8 years;  * 
two,  • years;  one,  10  years;  one  11  years;  two,  12  yoars;.one,  13  years; 
one,  20  years;  one,  24  years;  one,  26  years;  one,  32  years;  and  one, 

34  years. . 

Salaries  paid  the  members  of  the  staff,  while  above  the  average_ 
generally  in  the  institutions  surveyed,  are  low  in  some  cases.  Of  the 
30  teachers,  one  receives  $3,000  annuatiy;  one,  $2,500;  two,  $2,40Q; 
five,  $2(000;  one,  $1,700;  one,  $1,660;  one, ,$1,676^  two,  $1,500;  seven,, 
$1,400;  one,  $1,350;  two,  $1,200;  and  one,  $1,125. , The  salary  of  one 
member  Avas  not  frimished.  From  these  fibres  it  is  evident  that  11 
of  the  teachers  receive  stipends  of  less  than  $1,400,  a rather  small 
compensation  in  view  of  the  type  of  institution  that  Fisk  University 


is  aspiring  to  maintain.^  • 

An  examination  of  the  student  clock-hour  loads  and  hours  of  teach- 
ing per  week  of  the  staff  indicates  that  at  least  eight  teachers  in  the 
college  have  excessiy  amounts  of  work.  ^ Eight  of  the  raerabere  of 
the  staff  ere  carrying  less  than  100  student  clo^k  hours,  bnfe  4>etween 
ini  and  200,hour8,  nine  between  201  and  300  hours, five  between  301 
''  and  400  hours,  "two  between  401  and  500  hours,  two  bet\vten  601  and 
600  hours,  one  between.  601  end  700  hours,  and  one  between  701  and 

800  hours.  i*  j # n 

The  hours  of  teaching  per  week  of  the  faculty  are  hsted  as  follows: 

Two  teachers  with  2 hours  of  teaching  per  week;  six  with  6 hours;  one 
with  6 hours;  seven  with  10  hours;  one  with  12  hours;  five  with  16  v 
houre-,  one  with  16  hours;  one  with  17  hours;  three  with  20  hojOT, 

. including  laboratory  work;  and  one  with  41  hours.  The  teachers  with 

! ' heavy  student  clock  hours  and  classroom  burdens  are  the  professor  . 
i of  music;  teaching  17  hours  a week;  professor  of  English,  teaching  20 
• hours  a week;  professor  of  ohemistry,  teaclung  22  hours  a week,  with 
six  recitations  and  sixteen  laboratory  classes,  and  with  a student  clock- 
hour  load  of  406;  professor  of  psychology,  cariying  a load,  of  440  ■ 
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student  olocl^^hours;  the  professor  of  phydcs,  with  a teaching  load  of 
22  hours  a week,  of.  which  6 are  recitation  classes  and  16  laboratory 
Masses;  professor  of  political  science,  philosophy,  and  psychology 
teaching  20  hours  a week,  wth  a load  of  54^  student  clopk  hours; 
’ profe^or  of  histbry  with  a load  of  546  student  clock  hours;  professor 
of  religion  with  a load  of  670  student  clock  hours;  professor  of  socioU 
ogy  with  a load  of  765  student  clock  hours';  and  the  professor  of  art 
who  is  ‘teaching  4 1 hours  a week. 

committee  desires  to  emphasuo  the  importance  of 
limiting  the  teaching  hours  per  week  to  15  hours  or  loss  and  the  stu- 
dent clock-hour  loads 'to  not  more  than  350.  However,  there  are 
the  conditions  when  larger  teaching  loads  per  week  are 'admissible,  in 
cases  wherejaboratory  work  constitutes  a fair  share  of  the  teacher’s 
time.  It  is  the  committee's  opinion,  however,  thot  in  assigning 
more  than  normal  teaching  loads  to  the  members  of  the'faculty,  the 
administrative  officers  must  assure  themselves  definitely  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teaching  and  of  the  effect  of  the  abnormal  load  on  the 
instructor  s health  and  his  ability'.to  keep  up  to  date  in  his  chosen' 
field  of  educational  work.  Otherwise  the  responsibility  for  failurea 
resulting  from  such  assignments  must  be  home  by  the  ad  ministration. 
In  view  of  the  prograiji  now  in  development  8t^  Fisk  University, 
which  contemplates  limitation  of  attendance  and  the  maintenance  of 
high  standards  of  scholarship,  the  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  administrative  officers  of  the  university  should  take  imme- 
diate  steps  to  reduce  the  burden  of  work  imposed  on  their  professors. 

A readjustment  of  the  sizes  of  a number  of  classes  in  tfie  college  Is 
essential,  if  the  highest  efficiency  in  classroomjnstrucfcion  is  to  be 
secured.  In  1926-27  there  were  69  classes  organized  in  the  college, 
of  which  1 1 contained  from  1.  to  4 students,  10  from  5 to  10  stjidente, 
18  from  11  to  20  students,  1 1 /rbm  21  to  30  students,  3 from  31  to  40 
students,  7 from  41  to  50  students,  5 from  61,  to  60  students,  1 with 
70  students,  1 with  85  students,  1 with  96  students,  and  1 with  182 
students.  Thus  16  of  the  classes  exceed^  40  students  In  size.  Of 

> the  larger  classes,  2 were  in  psychology,  mth  40  and  48  students;  1 

> in  German,  with  70  students;  I with  85  students  in  history;  and  1 
with  96  students  in  physical  education.  .The  class  with  182  students 
was  a freshman  orientation  course.  ' In  Jta  study  of  the  size  of  the 
classes  in  the  college  the  survey  committee  was  impressed  with 
necessity  of  a resectioning  of  the  lafger  classes  and  a roasaignmeDt 

S.  of  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

j \ , , P)dt4TI0NAL  EQUIPMENT 

\ The  library  of  Fisk  University,  housed  in  a library  building  which 
was  the  gift  of  Andreyr  Camepe,  contains  12,900  hAira  Tbs 
oxpenditufos  for  toe  five-year  period  are  shown  herewit 
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Tabli  IT.’—S^pmdUurti'for  Ubtxtrjf 
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A full-time  trained  librarian  ia  employed,  and  the  average  number 
of  student  assistante  working  in  the  library  is  five. 

* The  library  is  supported  principally  by  an  annual  library  fee  of  $1, 
which  ia  paid  by  eacft  student  attending  the  institution,  and  from 
the  interest  on  an  endowment  fund  for  the  Uhraiy  amounting. to 
« 19,000.  A part  of  this  fund,  known  as  the  Andrew  Carnegie  Fund, 
fmounto  to  >f7,250,  while  the  other  part,  consisting  of  $1,750,  is 
known  as  the  College  Library  Ftind. 

The  library  is  well  stocked -w'ith  the  works’ necessary  in  conducting 
regular  college  work.  The  library  building  and  equipment  are  reach- 
ing the  limit  of  their  usefulness,  because  of  the  lack  of  space.  One  of 
the  outstanding  featurc.s  of  the  survey  at  Fisk  University  was  the 
constant  use  made  of  the  library  reading  rooms  and  the  serious  atti- 
tude of  the  student  body  in  utilizing  the  facilities  at  their  disposal. 
The  library  at  FiskTlniversity,  as  in  a number  of  the  institutions  sur- 
•|  yev^’d,  is  truly  a workshop.  Nowhere  was  the  pulse  of  the  university 
better  felt  than  in  the  period  spent  by  the  survey  committee  in  the 
library;  nowhere  was  the  Stimulating  effect  of  a live  student  body 
more  apparent.  It  ia,  therefore,  the  committee's  opinion  that  the 
further  development  of  the  library  is  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
the.needs  of  the  undergraduate  body  as  well  as  those  of  the  graduate 
departments  of  study  now  organized  or  in  process  of  organization. 

The  scientific  laboratories  are^siutably  housed  in  Chase  Hall,  the 
science  building.  A great  deal  of  tha equipment,  such  as  chemiatiy 
tables,  is  old  although  much  of  it  ia  atill  serviceable.  There  ia  a lack 
of  space  for  the  proper  and  convenient  storage  of  physics  equipment 
and  more  room  is  needed  (or  clsssrooras.  The  chemistry  department 
’ was  well  supplied  with  chemi!c*4Us  and  supplies,  but  more  equipment  ia 
needed.  ' 

The  total  estimated  pre^nt  value  of  the  scientific  equipment  and 
stipplias  owned  by  the  institution  is  $13,700.  Below  are  ‘given  the 
expenditures  for  the  different  laboratories  during  the  past  five  yean. 


Table  18. — Bxpenditurt$  for  laboratoriea 
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MUSIC  AND  FINE  ARTS 

% 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  Fiak  University  has  been  in  I 
the  realm  of  muac.  Though  its  famous  V Jubilee  Singers^’’  who  have  ! 
traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States  and  England,  a new  type 
of  American  music  came  into  existence.  The  “Jubilee  Singers'*  * 
were  among  the  first  to  give  to  the  civilized  world  the  “spirituals," 
now  generally  recognized  as  almost  the  sole  original  contribution  of 
this  cojintry  to  musical  life.  To  the  musical  leadership  of  Fisk 
University  belongs  the  credit,  in  a large  measure,  for*  this,  great 
achievement.  It  was  also  largely  through  the  “Jubilee  Singers" 

' and  their  singing  in  the  early  days  of  the  institution  that  funds  were 
raised  for  its  upbuilding  and  development.  In  recognition  of  its  | 
musical  service  the  Juilliard  Foundation  has  rccei^ly  awarded  two 
scholarships  of  $500  each  to  be  used  for  advanced  studv. 

Notwithstanding  these  accomplishments,  an  examiiMtion  of  the 
present  musical  facilltiee  at  Fisk  Universitg^indicates  me  need  of  a 
complete  reorganization  of  its  departmenl^f  music.  A school  of ' 
music  shoul|i  be  established  and  properly  housed  in. an  independent 
building  particularly  designed  to  take  care  of  the  various  types  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  instruction  and  with  necessary  practice  and 
audition  rooms,  libraiy,  offices,  and  concert  hail. 

/ I ••  * 

As  greater  opportunities  are  developing  for  those  who  have  artistic  < 
. talents  in  other  fields  than  music,  such  as  art  and  the  drama,  it  is  the 
committee's  opinion  that  first-class  instruction  should  be  offered  in 
these  fields.  The  teaching  of  art  has  made  some  progress  at  Fisk 
^ under  exceptional  handicaps.  There  is  a lack  of  casta  and  other 
material  worthy  of  stimulating  drawing  and  painting.  The  art  work 
at  Fisk  therefore,  limited  largely. to  copying  other  pictures  and 
woi;king  on  matters  that  are  of  sdeondary  artistic  Importance.  The 
professor  of  art,  despite  these  handicap^,  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  interest  of  a good  number  of  students.  It  is  the  committee's 
opinion  that  an  unusual  opportunity  awaits  the  university  in  taking 
the  .added  responsibility  of  training  those  of  artistic  gifts. 

• . GRADUATE  WORK 

As  a phase  in  its  reorganization,  the  univjsrsity  has  recently  ooin> 
pleted  arrangements  to  give  graduate  work  in  the  departments  of 
English,  philosophy,  history,  sociology,  and  chemistry  for  the  year 
1927-28.  ‘ ‘ 

In  view  of  the  strategic  location  of  Fisk  University  in  the  heart  ot' 
the  South,  the  establishment  of  the  nucleus  of  a first-class  graduate 
school  is  a blatter  of  importance  to  a Urge  number  of  college  students 
and  teachers  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  master's  and  doctor’s 
degrees  in  compliance  with  the  demands  made  by  educational  author- 
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iti«8  in  their  respective  States.  T'he  cos^f  graduate  work  in  the 
larger  university  centers  in  the  North  is  exceedingly  high-  and  in  some 
cases  almost  prohibitive.  It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  survey 
‘conin'tittee  that  in  developing  a ^aduato  school  in  the  South  a groat 
. ro^y  more  students  and  teachers  will  be  able  to  avail  themseiree  of  ' 
. the  opportunity  jU>  pursue  advanced  studies  under  competent  direo* 
tion.  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble.  The  committee,  therefore, 
views  the  development  of  graduate  work  at  l^sk  University  ^th 
favi^r  and  hopes  that  the  resources  of 'the  university  will  bo  sufiRcient 
* in  the.future  to  meet  the  heox'y  cost  of  ^aduate  instruction  not  only 
iu  the  departments  now* offering  this  work  but  in  other  departnienta. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTtyjTIES 


Students  at  the  university  are  restricted  to  a limited  number  of 
extracurricular  activities  which  are  determined  by  a wstem  of'pointa. 
Students  who  are.  dolieienf  in  thclh  scholastic  workfare  required  to 
curtail  or  tp  abandon  completely  extracurricular  actinties.,  t*our 
' literary  societies  and  clubs  are  now  organized  for.women;  those.for  the 
' men  are  in  process  of  organization.  There  is  a student  council,  an 
athletic  a^ociation,  and  cyther  student  organizations,  all  of  wlifch  are 
under  the  control  of  faculty  advisers.  A number  of  musical,  organiaa- 
tions  are  active  at  the  university.  « . . 

CONCLUSIONS 

Fisk  University  during  the  62  years  of  its  history  has  been  a vital 
force  in  education.  . In  recent  years  the  occupational  histories  of 
Fisk /Upfversity  graduates  show  that  45  per  cent  became  teachera; 
2 p<yr  cent  became  ministers;  20  per  cent  housewives;  II  per  cent 
phykieians,  pharmacists,  nnd  dentists;  5 per  cent  busipess  men;  4 
per-cent  stenographers  and  clerks;  5 per  cent  graduate  students. 
While  the  value  of  such  service  can  not  be  accurately  measured,  it 
' is  obvious  that  the  achievements  of  Fisk  University  have  been  of  a 
hjrgh  order.  The  survey  committee  also  wishes  to  commend  the 
authorities  or  the  university  for  the  program  of  reorganization  that 
has  recently  been  put  mto  effect. 

. ' In  harmony  with  these  objectives,  the  following  recommendations 
are  made: 

j That  there  be  established  in  the  near  future  a graduate  school 
differing  facilities  for  advanced  study  and  research  in  the  major 
‘•I  fields  of  knowleilge  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

^ That  a school  of  music  and  fine  arts  be  established  as  a separate 
j division  of  the  university,  offering  both  professional  and  college 
programs  leading  to  diplomas  and  degrsea, 

I \ * ’*  . 
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That  the  library  building  be  enlarged'  so  aa  to  provide  the  neoea* 

dary  apace  for  additional  books  and  reading  rooms. 

That  the  chemical,  physical,'  and  biologic^  laboratories 

strengthened  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  specialization  in  these 

subjects^  (rom  the  standpoints  of  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 

work.  • • 

« • 

That  the  teaching  loads  of  the  f^cult^  members  now  carrying 
more  than  the  normal  Reaching  hours  per  week  and  the  norm^ 
number  of  student  clock  hours  be  materially  reduced. 

'That  the  laige  claves  in*  the  college  be  divided  intq|section8  and 
, the  teaching  assignments  of  the  teachers  readjustecT  t^ordingly.  , 

- That  the  art  department  be  supplied  with  a complete  set  of  casts 
and  other  necessary  equipment.  ' ■ . ' 

That  the  professors  of' the  college  be  encouraged^ to  devote  more 
time  to  research  aqd  that  provision  be  made  to  relieve  in  part  from 
teaching  duties  those  showing  research  ability.  ' ' 

-•  That  the  'board  of  trusteeV,  as  soon  as  feasible,  take  steps  to  in* 
crease  the  ‘size  of  th^  physj^al  plant  so  'that  it  will  not  be  neccssaiy 
to  curtail  enrollments  in  the  .future.  . * 

That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  receiving  Hi400  or  less  annually 
be  raised.  , 

WALDEN  COLLEGE 

. . * 

r 

NashoillcyTenn. 

• Walden  College  began  its  existence  , in  1865  under  the  auspices  of 
jthe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  After  a decade  of  rapid  growth, 
'a  medical- department  was  established,  the  beginning  of  Mebarry 
‘Medical  College.  In  1879  the  law. department  was  opened.  Other 
' divisions  were  .established  de^oteif  to  theology,  teacher  training, 
Qiec,hBDic  art^  and  household  arts.  In  1915  lilehany  Medical  Col- 
lege (>ecame  v separate  and  distinct  school.  For  a year  during  the  .. 
World  War  the  college  ij^os  not  in  operation,  the  proper^  having 
been  taken  over  by  the  Government  for-an  Anfiy^  training  camp. 

It  was  reopeued^in  1919,  and  in  1922  the  board  of  education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcdpal  Church*kssumed  control  of  it. 

The  institution  is  governed  by  a self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees 
composed  of  16  members,  10  of  whom  are  negroes  ^d  6 whites.  Four 
-bishops’  and  a number  of  ministers  are  found  in  the  board.  The 
term  of  office  is  for  two  years,  although  reelection  of  members  is  the 
.cua^m.  All  titles  to  the  property  of  the  Allege,  are  held  by  the, 

. board  of  ediioation  of  the  Methodist.  El>i8copal  Chnrch  in ‘Chicago. . 
4The  jb^iiwce^p^  college. property  are  likewise  bald  1^  / 

the’ board,  ^TEe.'teaching  staff  is  ^eot^  by  tbe'-prasMoat.  tubjeot.„ 
, to.  6onfinnatojry  action  of  the  boattf  of  tnisteee  and /of  tha~^i^onKv‘^, 
bhard  in 
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Since  its  teopening  in  1919  Walden  College  has  been  organized  on 
a junioi*  coU^e.  basis,  two>year  curricula  being  offered  in  arte,-  m 
science  or  premedieal  work,  in  education,  and  in  home  economics. 

A high  school  and  an  elementary 'school, are  al€S  conducted. 

The  enrollment  of  the  institution  for  1926-27  was  135,  of  \ihom  41  , 

were  in  the  college  and  94  in  the  high  school. 

'The  junior  college  has  not  been  ofRcially  recognized ‘by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  Tennessee,  Howpver,  the  high  school  is 
accredited  by  the  S'tate.  In  1926  the  Department  of  Education  of 
Te.\as  recognized  the  junior  college.  The  graduates  of-Walden  Col- 
lege have  been  accepted  with  full  junior  standing  at  Northwestern  . 
University,  Ohio  State  University,  and  Clark  Univefsity.  Both  Fisk* 

\ University  and  Ho3yard*University  have  acc6^ted*graduates  of  the 
*•  college,  giying.  filir  credit  for  the  work  lione-with  the  exception  of 
•that  in  chemistry.  ’ ' ■ 

* ADMINISTJiATION 

f 

The  president,  who  has  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  college,  is  * 
assisted  by  a cashier-bool^eeper  and  a pnvate  secretary.  The  ool- 
. lege  receives  its  financial  support  laigely  from  three  sources — church 
<,  appropriations,  student  fees,  and  board  and  room.  The  sources  of 
incotna  are  shown  in  'the  following  table. 

r*  ‘ ■ f 

Table  14. — Inconu  '' 
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The  church  appropriations  include  the  annual  contributions  from 
the  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
reduction  of  $2,000  in*  the  1926-27  appropriation  ia  caused  by  tl)a 
'decrease  in  the  world  service  donations  of  the  Mofihodist  Episcopal 
C%urch.  The  gifts  fronf  current  expenses  are  local  donation^. 

The  decrease  -in  receipts  from  ;ptudents  fees  and  from  sdes  and 
aeirvioes  is  attributed  to  the  decrease  in  high-school  enmUment. 

" The  student  fees  include  |2Z  A year  for  tilition,^  in  a^ition  to  aw 
registration  fee  nf  S3;  library  fee,  $1.50;  student  acti^ty  fee,  IS; 
laborat^  fees  from  16  to  $8  pelr  semester.  Board,  furnished  room, 
3eat,  a^  ligl^t  are  offered  for  $14  a month.  The  college  has  no 
^ermane^  endo#ment  fund.  / * * - 

A study  of  the  financial  situation  at  Walden  College  indicates  a losa 
I 'of  intotne  for  thepl^  fivO  yearly^^h  exception  of  1923-24, 'the 
^centAge  of  losarffafaiig^^^  40.  peif  cent ' The  bUnodip,^^ 
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offices  of  the  college  are  somewhat  crowded,  but  the  college  accounta 
are  well  kept,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Eklucation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  r^istration 
cards  of  the  entering  students  were  examined  and  all  students  were 
properhf  accounted  for,  although  transcripts  had  not  been  obtained'^ 
in  a few  cases  from  students  from  high  schools  outside  of  the  State. 


, , PHYSICAL  PLANT 

*l1ie  campus  of  Walden  College  is  situated  -on  a hill  in  the  suburbs 
of  Nashville.  It  is  3 acres  in  extent  end  is_valued  at  $7,600,  the 
^tal  valuQ,  of  its  land  holdings  being  $12,000.  These  v^ue.o  are 
based  upon  estimates  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  on  the  fact 
that  adjoining  land  is  selling  for  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  an  acre.  On 
the  school  grounds  there  are  three  college  buildings  and  three  smaller 
structures  which  are  valued  at  $167,000,  based  on  a recent  appraisal 
4 made  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The.  equipment  in  the  buildings  is 
estimated  at  $0,300,  based  on  an  inventory  made  in  1926,  The 
total  estimated  value  of  the  entire  plant  is  $185,300.  . 

Whetstone  Hall,  the  principal  -building  of  the  institution,  was 
erected  in  1895.  It  is  two  stories  in  height  and  is  valued  at  $40,000. 
The  structure  contains  22  rooms,  including  recitation  rooms,  labora- 
tories, admim'strative -offices,  a library,  and  an  auditorium.  An- 
other budding,  known  as*Braden  Hall  and  constructed  in  19l4  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000,  is  used  as  living  quarters  for  women  students,  while 
a third  ||gucture,  built  in  7895  and  valued  at  $50,000,  provides 
quarters  lor  men  students.  The  t^ee  other  buildings  include  a 
bam,  tenant  house,  and  garage.  None  of  the  buildings  is  fireproof. 
Whetstone  Hall  has  no  fire  escapes,  while  the  men's  dormitory  is 
provided  with  two  fire  e^apes.  ‘ 

The  bujldings  and  grounds  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  dean, 
who  is  assisted  by  a-'utudent  supervisor.  The  dormitories  are  kept 
in  order  by  students  under  the  direction  of  the  matrons  and  pro- 
.<VPtors.  Repairs  on  the  buildings  are  made  by  the  college  farrrter. 
Students  receive  credit  on  their  bills  for  the  work  they  do.  The 
committee  was 'favorably  impressed  by  the 'care  takendf  the  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment,  despite  the  fact  that  the  college  has  little 
money,  to  spend  on  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  and  upon  general 
repairs.  The  dormitorira  for  both  men  and  women  are  well  designed  . 
^ and  satisfactorily  furnished.  The  students'  rooqis  were  found  in'  ' 
good  order,  . ' * ' ' 

^ , 1 • PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  . ' 


wv. 


,7^e  charter  of  Walden  CoUege’*  requires  the  .maintenanoe/of , a 
vpreparatoiy  qphool  However,  8tudeots,of  the  college  end  of  the 
;'|iigh  .lohoiq^  eegregated  and  the  eohool  uid  ooU|ge  faoultlii 
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ar«  distinct.  The  same  buildings  are  used  by  students  of  both  the. 
college  and  the  preparatory  school.  There  is  no  separation  in 
financial  records.  College  and  preparatory  students'  do  not  attend 
the  same  le^pture,  recitation,  or  laboratory  classes. 

4 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

p *• 

To  be  admitted  unconditionally  to  Walden  College,  students  must 
. be  graduates  of  an  approved  high  school  and  present  16  units  of 
secondary  work.  Students  with  14  units  of  credit  may  enter  the 
junior  college  on  condition,  but  the  condition  must*  be  removed  by 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  sophomore  year. 

In  1926-27,  21  students  entered  the  college,  having  fulfilled  all 
entrance  requirements.  Eleven  of  the  students  were  graduates  of 
the  Walden  High  School  and  10  were  graduates  from  other'  high 
schools  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Oklahoma. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

• • , • -»  # 

Four  twO>year  curricula  are  offered  at  Walden  College)  the  quan- 
titative requirements  being  60  semester  hours  in  each  oaae,  in  addi- 
tion to  Bible  and  physical  education.  ^ j 

The  curriculum  in  aats  includes  12  semester-hour  credits  in  En^iah, 
12  in  formgn  languages,  12  in  science  or  mathematics,  6 in  history, 

3 in  psychology,  and* the  remaining  credits  electives  in  mathematics 
or  science.  In  the  course  in  science  37  semester-hbur  credits  are 
required,  6 in  English,  6 or.. 7 credits  in  foreign  language  or  mathe- 
matics, 6 in  French  or  German,  6 in  religious  education,  and  6 in 
psychology.  ' . 

Of  the  60  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  education  curriculum,  the 
pmscribed  work  comprises  22  credits  in  education,  12  in  English, 

6 'in  religious  education,  6^  8 m physical' education,  ahd  the  re- 
maiming  credits  elective  from  foreign^language,  history,  chemistry, 
or  biology.  The  curiiculum  in  home  economics  includes  60  semester 
^ hours  of  junior  college  work,'6ne-third  of  which  must  be  in  Kbme 
economics.  - , . ' r ^ 

According  to  the  catalogue,  there  were  13  i^epartmentdl  subject' 
matter  groups,  w;hioh  include  biology,  chemistiy,  education,  English, 
French,  German,*  histoipr,  Latin,  mathematios,  physics,  psychology,*^ 
. • wd  sociology.  A course  in  Bconomics  is  also  ofifered.  The  cour^ 
in  German  ju*e  ofifered*  only  in  case  a sufficient  number  of  studente 
request  them.  . . . .. 

At  present  the  size  of  the  college  does  not  warrant  the  full  develop- 
ment of  ringle  subject-matter  departments  under  single  heads  of  de> 
.part^nto.^  However,  tbe  oonoend'ation  Of  woiic  under  each  teacher' 
V is  earned  out  as  far  as  possible,'  as  is  shown  in  a subsequent  aeotion* 
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ENROLLMENT 

EnroUment  in  thd  junior  college  includes  41  students.  The  stahu  ] 
of  the  attendance  in  this  division  between  1922-23  and  1926-27  la 
shown  in  Table  16. 

_ Table  15. — EnnUrntnl 
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The  data  show  clearly  a very  defimte  growth  of  college  students 
relatively  low  mortality.  However?  1926-27  shows’  a large  de- 
cline in  the  enrollment  of  firstryear  students.  The  enrollment  in  the  ' 
high  school  has  steadily  declin^  withinHhe  past  four  years.  Attend- 
ance.of  noncollegiate  students  included  127  in  1923-24, 110  in  1924-25? 
90  in  1926-?6,  and  94  in  1926-27.  After  considering  the  trends  of 
'student  attendance  in  both  the  college' and  high  school,  it  is  apparent 
to  the  survey  committee  thht  W^alden  College  ia  reaching  a critical 
point  in  its  histojy.  tlnlesh  the'high-school  enrollment  rapidly  in- 
creases and  creates  the  a heavier  junior  college  attendance,-' 

or  unless  college  recruits  becbhm'avaiUble.from  other  sources,  thew 
can  be  little  hope  for  growth.*  As  the  instituti^h'has  been  operated 
as  a junior  college  no  degrees  have  been  granted.  ^ ' 

FACULTY 

The  faculty  of  the  junjor  college  consists  of  five  members,  their 
assignments  including  the^ following  subjects,  respectively:  Psychol-. 
ogy  and  sociology;  German,  French,  and  Latin;  English,  child  study, 
history  of  education,  methods  and  prac^cd^  and  one  course  in -history; 
chemistiy^  physics,  add  trigonometiy,*'  and  biology,  history,  and 
JKt5)btics.  ' / 

The  training  of  the  faculty  does  not  come  up  to  the  standards 
generally  adopted  by  accredifmg  agencies,  and  apparently  httle 
is  being  made  to  increase  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  16 

shows  the  degrees  hj^d  by  the  different  members. 

‘^BLS 16. — Tnining  of /aeuUy 
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Each  member  of  the  faculty  holds  the  bachelor  of  hrts  degroo^ 
Only  one  member  of  teaching  force  has  the  master  of  arts  degree, 
and  none  of  the  fn:culty  has  bad  contact  with?  the' leading  graduate 
schools  of  the  country.  The  silrvey  cortlmittee,  however,  was  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  excellent  class  work  and  ft  is  felt  that  the* 
teachers  at  JSIalden  College  are  deserving  of  the  opportunity  to  fujv 
thor  mphove  the  instrnction  in  their  respective  fields  by  taking  po4^ 
graduate  work  in  some  ot  the^more  proit^cnt  graduate  schools  of  tHe 
countiy.  . r 

TJlie  teaching  staff  is  composed  almost  en^wy  of  new  members, « 
one  having  served  for  onrfyear,  one’for  two  years,  one  fbr  three  years, 
one  for  fo.ur  years,  and  one  for  nine  years.  Salaries  paid  to  the  staff 
vary  from  $774.  to  $2,000  annually,  ipgludihg  board  and  room.  One 
teacher  receives  1774;  three,  $909;  and  the  acting  president,  11,500 
ph^a  perquisite  valued  at  $800,  a total  of  $2,^300.  Il^twithstan^g 
the  value  oi  the  perquisites  of  board  and  room,  the  compensation  is 
low,  and  Walden  College  can  not, compote  with  otl^ ‘collegesA 
obtaining  the  best  teachers  upon  ibhe  basis'of  salaries  ncm  being  paid. 

The  sludent  clock-hour  loads  of  the  staff  are  moderate, jnone  of  the 
members  being*overbu«dened  with  work.  Of  tlie  five  teachers,  two 
have  loads  of  less  than  100  student  clock. hours  per  week^  and  the 
other  three  between- 201  and  300  hours.  The  president  has  6 hours 
per  week  of  classroom  instruction,  one  teacher  15  hours,  one  16  hours, 

^ one  17  hours,  and  one  27  hours.  The  memblsV  of  the  staff  with  27 
hours  perwpek  is  the  instructor  in  chemistiy,  physics,  and*  trigonom- 
etry, 16  hours  of  his* work  being  in  laboratory.  This. load  should  bo 
reduced.  ‘ 

r 

The  sizes  of  the>classes  in  the  junior  college  are  small, 'there  being 
t class  containing  less  than  5 students, .^5  with  5 to  ^10  student*. 
10  classes  with  11  to  20  students,  and  2 glasseh  with  21  students. 

' The  foregoing  information  shows  that  the  enrollment  of  the<collegd 
' could  be  at  least  doubled  without  inpitrriog  increased  expense  fpr 
kdminiatration  and  insti'uction,  with  the  possible  exception  of  certain 
8cieirt.ifio  equipment  and  supplies.  The  latter  could  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  extra  fees  received.  ^ 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  • ‘ 

' • I ^ ** 

The  library  of  Waldbn  College. is  small,  containiiig  only  1,500 
volumoa  of  any  use  to  tljie  institution.  Several  good  enbyclopediaB  are 
avniiable' and  a numberof  magazines.  Much  more  apace  is  needed  in  • 
order  to  give  room  for  the  books  that  should  bir  obtained -to  bring 
library  up  to  junior  college  standards.  A white  librarian,  tnuned  at 
Peabody  Institute,  is  employed,  tvho  gjvlBiB  only'part  time  to  the  wetk* 
One  student  essietant  ia  epiployed.  ^ ' , , < ' 
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Th^  expenditures  for  library  purposes  for  the  past  five  years  an 
shown  herewith.  _ 

* Tabljd  17. — ExpTnditurea  for  library 
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M^y  ol  the  books  in  the  li brary  are  gifts.  The  problem  of  building.  ’ 
up  a satisfactory  library*  vpth*  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  the^ 
several  departments  jifta  been  one  of  increasing  difficulty.  It  is  the 
committee’s  opiiyon  fhat  the  development  of  the  library  should  be  a 
matter  of  immediate  concern  to  the  friends  of  t]tie  institution. 

The  expenditp^  for  scientific  equipment  and  supplies  by  the 
institution  are  shG#ii  |pr  the  past  five  years,  a^  follows: 


Tablf.  J8. — ^xpendilurea  for  Idboraloriet 
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• ToUl  estimated  present  vahit  of  equipment 419. ^ 

: — iL- — 

/ The  chemical  and  biological  ^teyratdriea  were  found  in  exceedingly ' 
cramped  bRs^menlr.*  q^uarters.  wiTn  inadequate  light.  The  physics 
laboratoiy  is  crowded  into  a small  recitation  room.  The  laboratories 
were  kept  in  excelleht  order  and  used  to  the  best  j^^ssible  advantage,^ 
but  the  i^acilitiea  are  entirely  inadequate.  ' 


I 

;•/:/>  • 

I 

‘•It- 


' EXTRACVRR!CVLAR*ACTlUmES  

• , I *•  V • • ‘ Vi 

The  college  epcourag^  d}l  suitiblo  forms  of  situdent  activities/ in- , 
eluding  such  games  m tennisj  football^  basketball, 'bvebat;  and* 
other  types  of  free  e.xercise..  epHege  is  a member  of  Amerirsn 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  Tlje  athletic  actjvities  o’f  the  cob 
^ lege  are  administered  by  a combiiied^compiittbe  which  cotppnsee  (our 
*membotB  of  the  faculty. and  one  atudent  elected  by' the 
•Athletio  Ahsoaatibn^^  sp||^ties/or  frat^ir^ 

' Walden* College,  msintain  4Hee  Uteraiy'.brKaiiisa 

"'V'  ' » v; ..v.fe,-.  " 
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and  clt^oral,  chemicali  and  mathematical  clubs.  ^ Both  the  T.  Ai. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W,  C.  A,  are  represented  at  the  college..  , . 

CONCLUSIONS  '■  , ' 

^ * V * 

Walden  College  for  many  years  rendered  a worthy  service  in., the 
. fields  of  secondary,  higher,  and  professional  education.  However, 
since  the  World  War  the  institution  has  suffered  the  result?  of  various 
forms  of  educational  competition  and  the  disadvaptages  of  a liipidly 
sinking  income.  The  static  condition  of  enrollment  in  the  institu- 
tion seems  to  indicate  that  the  fouhdation  for  a wdll-organizcd  junio 
college  IB  slowly  disappearing.  ^Tn  continuing  the  junior  college  as 
well  as  the  high  sdioOl  under  such  advert  conditions,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  board  of  trustees  is  faced*  with  a difficult  problem.^ 
. In  view  of  this  situation,  the  survey  committee*  recommends: 

That  if  no*  large  support  of  the  in-stitution  is  obtained  (rom  its 
clientele,  m'easures  be  taken  to  dispose  bf  the  property  and  to  con- 
, wiidate  Walden  College  with  some  other  institution  of  similftl*  type. 

That  in  the  hvent  the  institution  iVeo^nued,  the  work  of  each  of 
the  college  teachers  be  C'Onccnlrated  in  aisltlgle- field.  ' T 
' That  the  compensation  of  the  administration  and  faculty  be  sub- 
4 iUntiatty  increased* 

That*  A^deaching  staff  of  properly  trained  nncmbeis  be.  employed 
and  t)^At  the  present  teachers  be  given  ad  opportupity  to  do  graduate 
‘work.  * *-  ’ ' ■ , • • • 

That  new  quarters  be* provided  for  the  laboratories,  and  the  necea- 
sary  equipment  purchased  to  teach  college  courses  in  science.. 

ThatHhe  library  be  broilght  up  to  junior  college  st^dard.  ' 

/ ' ROGER  WILLIAMS  UNIVERSITY  ' * . 

' N^fihojUcf  T€fv%'>  ^ " 

Koger  Williams  ]Cniversity  1^^^  5y  the  Rev. 

Daniel  .Williams  Phillips, 'under  theauspi^r of  the 'Arqorican  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society,  In  1906  the  *l)rincipal  buildings  w*e 
* destroyed  by  fire.  In  1908*,the.institptibn  Wa.s  reopen^  and  the 
’ responsibility  for  its  ^iroctipn  transferred  tbdhe  Negro  Baptist  Mia* 
aiefhary  and  Educational  Convention  of  tfie  State' of  Tennessee. 

The  control  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a board  of  trustees  c<^- 
ppsed  of  21  members  who  ovm  the  property  and  direct  jn  general 
the  policies  of*  the  ipAtitution.  Two'  meetings  are  held  each  year, 
one  at  commencement  time  iuid  anotheil;  ai  the  annual  session' of  the 
Sute  Baptist  Conventipn  in  0eto1>er.,*' The  tnftteesvdesigtiathi  a 


, .kicii  boi^  of  difik^t^  to  visit  aiid^suhhtrisd.Uie^^u^ 
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• ^ ^ 

After  the  death  of  the  president  two  years  ago,  the  institution 
elected^  a successor  who  conducited  the  affairs  o(  his  ofiB^  largely  in  j 
absentia,  with  the  ajd  of  a young  man  who  rapidly  ran  the  institutioo 
into  debt.  The  institution  is  now  suffering  from  a niiraber  of  suite 
for  unpaid  bills  and  for  alleged  fraudulent  practices  of  inexperienced 
’officials.  In  order  to  remedy  the  situation,  the  trustees,  in  Januaiy, 
1927,  appointed  an  acting  president  who  is  working  out  a solution  of 
4>he  ui^iversity's  administrative  problems.  'The  survey  committee 
has  been  able  to  obtain  a very  small  amount  of  exact  infoni\ation 
regarding  the  affairs* o^  instifutjion. 

Roger  Williams  University  includes  a regular  four-year  college,  i 
four-ye^  high  school,  and  special  departments  of  normal  work,  home 
economics,  music,  and  printing.  A grammar  school,  consisting  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  is  also  condticted.  In  I926'the  enroll- 
ment of  the  institutio’n  wa§  as  foUmvs:  Sixty  in  Jhe  college-,  7 in  the 
normal  department,  108  in  the  high  school,  9 in  Uie  eighth  grade, 
20  in  tho  coinmercial'department,  and*  29  in  the  music  department! 

No  information  could  be  obtained  regarding  the  relation  of.  the 
college  to  accrediting  organizations,  nor  with  respect  to  the  gfaduatee 
of  the  coljege  m relation  to  graduate  schools.  According  to  the  cata- 
logue of  1926  tlie  State  of  Tennessee  recognizes'thp  diploma  issued  to 
students  who  complete  the  work  of  the  normal  department, 

^ ' 4 , \ . ADMINISTRATION 


The  acting  prerident  was  assisted  by  a bookkeeper  and  a stenog- 
rapher. The  business  office  was  fairly  well  equipped,  but*  tho  booki 
have  be^  neglected  and  no  financial  statements  were  available. 
The  registrar’s  records  were  very  incomplete,  many  items  having 
been  omitted  from  the*  cards.  The  ^stem  would  be  satisfactoiy  if 
properly  kept.  ‘ ' 

- PHYSICAL  PLANT  ^ ^ 

* r 

Roger  Williams  University  has  an  exceptional  location  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Nashville.  The  campus,  which  approximates  12  acres,  is 
well  adapted  % college,  purposes.  • No  data  regarding  the  value  of  • 
the  pounds  were  given.  The  buildings-of  the  college  ai$  in  many 
respects  aboye  the  average  found' in  ins^tutions  of  this  type.  Thi 
boys  dormitories  and  parts  of  the  administrative  buildings  were  in 
need  of  repair.  •'  , 

• There,  are  four--cpllpge^building8.  • The  main  buikding  of  brick, 
^four  stories  high,  is  used  primarily  for  ola^^ms  and  fo^.  the  admin^ 
"istrative  office^.  The  women’s  dormitoprTlleo  of  brick  oonstixiotioB, 
18  five  stoiys high  and  oontains  the  cha’pial  and  noym,  Tb#s 

two  dormitories  for  men  are  frame  structuree. . On  the  whole,  the. 
grounds  and  buildings  •were  olesn  and  in  good  older.  The  studibt 
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dining  fooitib  and  kitchen  were  inspected  and  found  to  be  in  eatisfeio- 
tory  condition.  . '' 

• PREPARATORY  XHOOL'  .v' 

The  univer^y  conducts  a preparatory  school  which  is  kept  eepar^ 
from  the  college  in  students  and  buildings.  There,  is  no  separation 
of  the  faculty  or  of  the  finances  of  the  two  divisions.  College  and 
prcparator>'  sttidcnts  do  not  belong  to  the  sanie^  lecture,  recitaCion, 
or  laboratory 'group.  It  is  not  planned  to  discontinue' preparatory 

work.  . . 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Jhe  details  regarding  the  entrance  and  graduation  re<fliii%mento 
can  not-  be  given,  as  the  necessary  infoniiution  was  riot  fumisbed; 
however,  120  seioester-ho.ur  credits  are  requihed  for  graduation  |n 
'curricula  leading  to  degrees.  . ^ 

There  are  five  general  departments  of  ins^uction  aS  follows; 
Ancient  languages;  including  Greek  and  Latin;  modern  languages, 
including  Gentian,  French,  and  English; In athematics;  physicaLand 
natural  sciences,  including  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  geology; 
social  sciences  and'histoiyy  including' political  science,  sociology,* 
economics,  history^  educatidn,  and  philosophy*. 

* 

• * ENROLLMENT 

The  institution  failed  to  furnish  the  survey  coihrfiittee  with  data'  ^ 
regarding  student  at^ndance  for  the  past  five  years.  According  tq 
the  catalogue  of  1925-26,  thA  following  number  of  frtudents  were , 
enrolled  in  the  college  division  of  the  institution:  Twepty-one  fresh- 
men, 18  sophomores,  16  juniors,  and  *6  seniors,  the  total  being  60. 
during  that  year  1 senior  normal  student  was  also  enrolled  and  6 
special  students,  In  1924, 7 students  were  graduated  from  the  college  ‘ 
and  5 from  the  normal  department;  in  1925,  10  were  graduat^ 
from  the  college  and  1 from  the  normal  department.  * ^ 

‘ The  survey  committee  met  with'  the  students  of  the  college,  high* 
school,  and  home  ecrinomice  department,  ‘And  found  .a  large  propo 
tion  of  them  earnest,  intelligent,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  obtaining 
the'  advantages  of  college  education.  The  lack*  of  supplies  in  the  • 
home  economics  department  was  pSrticuiarly  noticeable,  as  the  girls 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  p^ucts  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  pay 
for  materials  needed.  • . * .• 

Owing  to  a lack  of  proper  supervisipn,*  students  were  found  to  be 

* carrying  very  heavy  loads  of  classroom  work.  • The  cemmilitee  rioted 
one  student  who  was  oariying'stodies  amounting  to  6^  semester  houtt 

> of  credit,  and  40  to  49  semestec-liour  credits  were  not  unusuU. 

' »'  ' .■  ...•  •’» 
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,,  THEFAOjLTY 

'Th«  faculty  in  1928  was  composed  of  15  persons,  whose  assign.  I 
meats  in  .the  college  were  as  follows:  Philosophy;  English  andOreek; 
social  sciences;  music;  mathematics;  history,  civics^  and  music; 
education;  Latin;  physical  and  natural  sciences;  English  and  history; 
commercial  department  and  English;  English,  history,  and  domestic' 
science;  physiolo^;  and  arithmetic.  • 

With  the  exceptipn  of  two,  these  teachers  were  alsalisted  as  teachsr# 
in  the  high  school  o»  academic  departipent. 

Eight  of  the  15  teachers  hold  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  1 the 
MfOhelor  of  science  degree;'  and  1 the  bachelor  of  science  in  oducatioD, 

^ The  head  of  the* commercial  departmentiias  the  degree  of  M.  C.  A. 

• ^ In  view  of  the  lack  of. leadership,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  members' 
of  the  teaching  staff  was  very  unsatisfacte^.  There  irf  an  evident 
absence  of  cooperation  amounting  even  to  suspicion.  The  teachere 
are  very  pooriy  paid.  ' 

, El>UCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  . 

* The  university  has  a large,  well'lighted  haU  which  is  set  aside  ibr 
the  library. . Very  few  usef^  books  were  found,  most  of  them  being 
. antiquated.  There  were  few  books  that  would  be  of  service  even  to 
' the  high-school  students.  The  cataloguing  of  the  books  was  also 
defective.  The  science  laber^ories  were  found  to  be  w'holly  inade- 
quate for  college  purposes.  ' ' 

, , EXfRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

The  students  maintain  a number  of  organizations  for  mutual 
betterment,  including  the  Dunbar  Debating  Society,  which  is  limited 
to  college  students,  the  High  School^  Literary  Society,  and  the  female 
quartette. 

The  athidtic  activ/ities'of  the  institution  are  under  the  control  of 
a con^ttee  of  7,  2 from  the  faculty,  and  6 from  the  student  body, 

CONCLUSIONS 

Notwithstanding  the  depressing  situation  e;^sting  a^the  univer- 
I aity  at  the  time  of  fheeurvey,  t^e  committee  ascertained  that  for  a 
number  of  years  the  ^institution  has  made  substantial  educational 
* progress  and  has  been  successful  in  training  a large  number  of  high- 
echool  students  and  a more  limited  number  of  college  students. 

It  is  the  survey  oomnyttee’s  Opinion'  that  the  State  Baptist  Con- 
vmtion  of  Tennessee, should  Miious^  conuder  the  advisabilkv  of 
^ discontinuing  the  jpstitution.  If  financial  au|ipot't  can  be  seared, 

*.  y,  there  is  the  basis  for  the  continuance,  of  a,  good  high^school  de» 

' * partment  that  under  proper  control  may  develop  into  a junior 
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coD^go-  trhia  institution  is  lo  be  continued,  the  survey  committee 
recommends: 

That  the  name  of  the  institution  be  ehang^  to  Roger,  WUliatns 

Junior  College.  ' * 

That  the  trustees  provide  competent  and  reliable  administrative 
and  educational  staffs  for  carrying  on  an  institution  of  junior  college 
^ grade. 

That  a new  library  consisting  of  not  less  than  5,0jM)  well-selected  . 
works  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  high  school  and  junior  college 
departments  be4>rovided  as  soon  as  possible.^ 

That  the  biological,  chemical,  and  ph3wical  laboratories  be  re- 
equipped, in*brder'to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  high  school  and  ^ 
of  at  least  one  year  of  college  work  in  these  departments  of  science. 

That  more  adequate  provision  be  made  for  home  ecohomics  in-  - 
struction  both  in  the  laboratory  equipment  and  in  supplies  for  teach- 
^ ing  the  various  aspects  of  this  subject. 

j That  salaries  be  provided  for  the  employees  of  the  institution 
corresponding  with  those  in  similar  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  ■ 
Nashville,  Tenn.  * 

That  the  classroom  loads  of  the  studenuTbe  reduced  not  to  exceed 
I an  average  of  15  hours  per  week,  not  including  laboratoiy  .work. 

That  new  practice  pi^os  be  provided  for  the  music  department. 


I 


KNOXVILLE  COLLEGE  ^ . 

Knoxville,  Tenn^  I 

Knoxville  College,  founded  in  1876  Jjy  tire  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  is  sustainijjby  contributions  from  the 
various  congregations  of  the  church  through  tho  ^oard  of  Freed|nen*s 
Missions.  The  college  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee. 

The  institution  is  at  present  governed  by  a board  of  trustees  con- 
fflsUng  of  1 1 members,  all  white.  • The  president  of  the  college  is  a 
member  of  the  board,  as  is  also  one  professors  on  the  faculty. 

The  other  nine  members,  all  of  wjiom  reside  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa’.,  are 
representatives  of  the  Board  of  Freedhien’a  Missions  of  tbe  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  faculty  representative  on  the  board  of 
trustees  is  elected  annually;  the  other  members  are  elected  every 
three  years.  ^ 

Plana  have  been  completed  for  the  complete  reorganizatioh  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  charter  is  to  be  changed  and  provision  made 
for  four  additional  trustees,  bringing  the  total  membership  up  to  16. 
These  additional  trustees  will  include  two  alumni  of  the  college  and 
two  local  residente  of  Knoxville.  In  the  contemplated  reoiganization, 
the  Board  pf  Freedmpn'e  Missions  is  to  release  entire  control  of  the 
institution  to  tHb  board  of  trustees,  ^ho  will  .in  the  future  govemil 
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as  an  indopcndent  body.  Title  to  the  property,  including  insuranes 
policies  on  the  property  now  held  by  this  church  organization,  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  board  of  trustees.  ^ 

, .Knoxville  College  comprises  three  divisions:  College,  academy,  ot' 
high  school,  and  conservatory  of  Music.  The  college  ctf^urse  covers 
four  years  above  the  twelftli  grade;  the  academy  course,  grades.9  to 
12,  inclusive.  In  connection  with  the  academy,  , a subacadem; 
course  is  provided  for  students  who  are  deficient  in 'high-school  work. 

The  total  onrollment  of  the  instituUon  for  1926-27  was  350,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  College,  160;  academy,  132;  subacademy,  37; 
aperials,  4;  muric,  131,  In  this  distribution,  98  students  are  counted- 
twice.  The  students  come  from  20  and  the  institution  is 

coeducational  in  all  divisions. 

^ ^ The  college  is  recognized  by  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  extent  tliat  since  1925  teadiers’  certilioates  are  issued  to 
students 'who  complete  a specified  number  of  courses  in  education^ 
The  catalogue  states  that  permanent  certificates  to  teach  in  high 
■ohool  are  granted  to  students  of  Uie  college  who  complete  27  quarter^ 
hours  in  education,  and  18  quarter  hours  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught* 
in  high  schod.  In  1927,  the  institution  was  recognized  as  a standard 
“A"  grade  college  by  the  North  Carolina  Sute  Dbpartment  of  Ediica- 
tion.‘  This  recognition  gives  Hio  students  full  credit  toward  teachers?^ 
certificates  for  work  done,  jn  the  college  division.  The  institutiotf^as 
unable  to  furnish  the  names  of  any  of  its  graduates  who  had  been 
Mcepted  by  universities  or 'who  had  transferred  j^its  to  other 
schools  4^m  which  they  later  received  degrees.  * 

ADMtNISTMnON^  . 

The  financial  admlnistratiQn  ofj^ii^ollege  is  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  president,  w^iyis  assisted  in  the  work  of  his  ofiice  by  a 
secretary  and  a hookl^pi^ 

The  oxpen^  ofH:he  institution  are  met  almost  entirely  by  church 
appropriatioos  and  by  student  fees,  as  shown  by  the  follow^ing  table. 

Tablic  19. — Ineomt 


8outo9 


Chureh  tppfopriatioafc, . 
Interat  oo  aDaowroAf.. 


OlfU  tor  aurreot 

§^Dt  fM 

BalM^dairvkM  < 


Total. 


< lodudn  Inoona  from  hnn^  priaiing,  and  bakvy. 


im-n 

,lW3-74 

19M-75 

xnhff 

130,760 

773 

UfM 

7.371 

.-622 

I3<XU 

S31 

%W1 

aiM 

aow 

$41,345 

338 

66$ 

‘iS 

148,  us 
S» 

eis 

U.BB7 

1.488 

I44.S4119 
J8160 
6. 191 45 
U40L3! 
$5100 

» 

$7.m 

et,7M 

* 

6I,$87.« 

1 

The  above  table  shows  a steady  increase  in  income  durin|rAtie'last 
five  years,*  the  amount  for  1926-27  .being  38.2  per  centla^^than 
that'  for  1922^3.  This  is  a noteworthy  ^in  considering  the  faot 
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thit  the  total  attendance  during  the  laat  five  yeaia  has  remained 
Tirtually  the  same.  The  number  of  college  linden ta,  however,  haa 
increased  74  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  noncoUegiate  atudenta  haa 
decreased  65  per  cent. 

Church  appropriations  represent  contributions  from  the  Board  of 
Fieedmen’a  Missions  of  the  United  Prrohyterian  Church.  They 
amount  to  71.8  per  cent  of  the  total  income  for  1926-27.  * Knoxville 
College  has-an  endowment  fund  of  6440,000,  whicn  is  expected* to  he 
increased  to  S500,(y)0  within  the  next  few  months.V  This  endowment 
was  started  in  1920  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen's  NUssiona.  At  that 
time  the  General  EMuratidn  Board  agreed. to  donate  8126, OOQ^  pro* 
riding  the  board  raised  the  romaiiimg  8376,000.  Up  to  January  1, 
1928,  the  General  Education  Board  has  paid  8104,000  into  the  endow* 
mcnt  fund,  while  the  Board  of  Freedmen'a  Missions  has  raised 
8336,000.  Intoreet  on  the  endowment  haa  been  included  in ‘the 
regular  appropria lions  p(  the  Board  of  Freedmen'^s  Missions  to  the 
college,  but  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  of  1928-20, *the  endowment. 
I^will  be  turned  over  to  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  entire  incoine  will 

direct  to  tlie  college.'  Appropriations  for  maintenance  and^cfevel* 
opment  will,  however,  be  continued  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
^ Church,  In  addition  to  this  8440,000  productive  endowment, 
Knoxville  College  has  a special  endowment  known  as  the  Carnegie 
' Library  ^und.  This  amounts  to  812,630,  only  86,130  of  it  being 
productive.  The  fund  has, remained  jthe  same  k>r  the  last  five  years. 
The  annual  yield  on  the  productive  portion pf  this  endowrment  it 
about  SH  P«f 

The  income  from  student  fees  Ties  increased  69  per  cent  during  the, 
last  five  years.  The  incroa|le  in  the  number  of  regtjlar  college 
students  and  advanced  tuitioii  fees  account  for  the  inorcipse.  Tuition 
is  837.60  per  year  in  the  colfege  and  822.60  in  the  secondary  scl\ooL 
There  is,  also,  an  incidental  fee  of  818  annually,  Vith  a health  fee  of 
83  and  labors toiy  fees  of  86  to  8 1^6.  The  charge  for  a room  in  the 
dormitory  b 83  per  month  and  board  is  814  per  month.  Receipts 
from  the  board  during,  the  year  1926-27  amounted  to  836,141.43| 
with  expenditures  of  834,891.09.  The  net  income  from  board  waa 
I therefore  8 1 ,2^60.34.  Net  receipts  from  sales  for  agriculture  amoun ted 
I to  8248.31. 

The  business  offices  of  the  college  were  found  by  the  survey  oom* 
mittee  to  be  well  equipped,  and  the  bo6ks  in  very  good  condition. 
The  accounts  of  the  college  are  audi^  annually  by  certified  public 
I accountants  employed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

I The  student  records  of  the  institution  ara  properiy  kept;  and  oop- ' 
tiderable  oaie  b exercised  in  checking  the.  entrance  credentbb  of 
students  and  in  preserving  their  other  records.  Adequate  fonns  are 
used  in  recording  and  reporting  data  oonoeming  the  students.  Xb§ 
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administration  recognizes  the  fact  that  grading  by  niunt)er8 
faculty  has  been  too  hi^b  and  plans  have  already  made  to  y 
remedy  the  condition  by  effecting  a change  in  the  method  of  grading. 

, * PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Eboxville  College  oftis  92  acres  of  land  valii^  at  $53,669^  Twenty 
acresi  i^lued  at  $10,660,  are  used  as  a campus;  the  remainder  is  os^ 
as  a*^  ikm\  and  experimental  grounds.  ^The  campi^,  which  is 
f located  just  a mile  from  the  business  center  of  Knoxville,  occupies  a 
high  elevation  overlool^g  the  city,  and  is  beautifujly  shaded  with 
trees'. 

The  plant  consists  of  12  academic  buildings  valued  at  $427,683, 

* with  equipment  valued  at  $31,616.  In  addition  to  the  academic 

buildings  there  are  on  the  campus  the  pl^ident's  residence  and  seven 
cottages  *for  members  jof  the  faculty.  Tne  total  valuation  of  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment  is  placed  at  $513,268.  The  figures  of 
valuation  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  auditor.  All  the  buildings 
are  descpib^d  as  nonfire  resisting.  Ins'iirance  on  the  buildings 
ampunts  to  $298,700.  ' , 

Most  of  the  buildings  were  erected  qver  20  years  ago.  ‘Two*  were 
erected  bfefofe  1890,  three  between  1894  ^d  1898,  three  between 
1902  and  1907,  End  the  reniaining  four  between  1913  and  1927.  The 
buildings  erected  before  1890  include  McDill  Home,  used  as  a 
women’s  dormitory;  and  Wallace  Hall,  used  as  lodging  for  teachera. 
The  buildings  erected  between  1894  and  1808  include  the  adminis' 
tration  and  recitation  building;  McCulloch  Hall,  used  as  a 'men’s 
dormi^ry;  and  Etuatban  Hall,  used  as  a girls’  dormitory.  The 
■^uimifigs , erected  bet^^een  1902  and  1907  include  -the  Carnegie  - 
Library,  the  mechanical  building,  and  the  infirmary.  .The  buildings 
erected  since  1913  include  the  centra]  beating  plant,  McMillan 
•Chapel,  Bcieiice  hall,  and  the  gypmasjum.  The  latest  building  com- 
pleted is  the  gymnasium,  ^ 

All  the  buildings  are  in  fair  to  excellent  condition.  The  furniture 
in  the  men^s  ddrmitory  is  old,  and  the  folding  beds  in  ise  are  not 
very  attractive.  Insanitary  conditions  found  in  the  toilets  were  to 
■ be  improved  during  the  summer  of  1927,  All  dormitories  have 
ample  fire  protection.  The  dining  room,  located  on  the  ground  floor 
of  McDill  Home,  the  women’s  dormitory,  is  neat  and  clean  and  aiiy. 
The  institution  is  to  be  commended  for  its  policy  of  mainiainiiig 
houses  for  memiiers  of  the  faculty. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  care  of  grounds  and  buildings  is  the 
_ superintendent  of  grounds  and  buildings.  ^ Two  student  foremen, 

• one  for  the  campus  and  one  for  the  buildings,  work  under  the  supsr:^ 
intendent.  A plumber  and  a- carpenter  are  employeib  regularly  to 
keep  the  buildings  in  repair. ' Other  labor  oh  the  grounds  and  in  the* 

J 
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buildings  is  per(oiTned  fty  students,  whs  receive  payment  for  their — ^ 


work  by  the  hour. 


PRE^RATORY  SCHOOL 


^ The  charter  of  Knoxville  CoUege  does  not  require  the  maintenance 
of  a preparatory  school,  and  it  is  planned  to^eliminate  preparatory 
wqrk  as  fast  as  room  is  required  in  dormitories  and  recitation  halls 
for  college  students.  J'orpierly  theiiistitUtion  maintained  8 grades 
of  primary  school,  4 years  of  high  school,  and  4^eaES  of  college, 
through  a policy  of  eliminating  one  lower  grade'^ch  year  the  ele- 
mentary school  was  discontinyed  in  ^26-27.  At'the  present  rate  of 
bcrea'se  in  the  college  Enrollment  tbdrugh-school  classes  will  probably 
all  he  dropped  within  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

The  collegsbyand  the  preparatory  school  are  separate  and  distinot 
with  regard  ttrktudenta  and  faculty.  The  two  ^visions  are  partly 
separated  in  the  um  of  buddings  but  not  in  finances.  Collet  and 
proparator^  studeqts  do  not  attend  the  sadie  recitation,  lecture,  or 
laboratory  periods.  / Enrollment  in  the  noncollegiate  departments 
included  233  students  in  1922-23,  217  in  1924-25,  183  in  192$5-20, 
and  163  in  1926-27.  ; ^ 

If  teacher-training  .work  is  to  be  conducted  on  a high  level,  some 
provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  practice  teaching,  although  the  ^ 
St(fte  does  not,  require  it  for  a certificate.  It  may  be  possible  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  city  schools  for  practice  teaching,  akioe 
- all  work  in  the  grades  has  been  abolished.' ' 

* • EDVCATl'ONAL  PROGRAM  ‘ ‘ 

' r ' , . 


/ 

m 

\ 
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The  institution  is  a member  of  the' Association  o(  College's  for  • 
Negro  Youth  and  maintaihs  the  standards  of  that  association  in  ^ 
admitting  students  to  its  college.  - ’ « . ^ 

Fifteen  units  of  accredited  aec^ndaiy  work  are  required'  for 
> entrance,  divided  as  follows:  3 unite  in  English,  units  in  mathe- 
matics, 1 unit  in  physical  science,  ^ units  in  foreign  language,  1 unit 
b social  Boieoj^^,  and  the  remainder  elective.  Because  of  the  diffl-  - 
culty  in  ascertaining  the  accredited  4nd  nonaccredited  high  schools, 
^oxville  College  has  adopted  a policy  of  accepting  graduates  from  , 
four-year  preparatory  schools,  provided  the  candidates  have  stood 
' b the  upper  third  of  thei^lasses  in  scholarship.  All  other  candi- 
dates are  required  to  CkjM  examinations  for  entrahce,  usually  ii) 
English  and  mathematics.'  . » • 

' The  college  reserves  the  right,  howevef*,  to  examine  any  entering 
student  if  it  b thought  desin^ble.  ^ students  admitted  to  the 
freshman  cla^  are  received  upon  probsjiioh  ahd  are  aubjoct  to  reolassi- 
^adon  if  their  work  is  not  satisfactory.  Graduates  from  the 
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Rcadem^  department  of  Knoxville  College,  are  enrolled  in  the 
man  class  without  ejcamination.  ' 

No  conditions  are  allowed  for  entrance  to  the  college.  If  15  unit* 
of  work  are  not  presented  for  college  entrance,  the  applicant  is  cliffia- 
fied  as  an  academy.student  with  advanced  standing.  The  catalo^e 
lists  the  names  of  four  special  students  for  the  year  1926-27.  The 
basis  of  this  classification  is  not  stated. 

» j 

V GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

^ The  quarter,  or  term,  hour  is  the  unit  for  measuring  work  at  Knox* 
ville  College.  The  requirement  for  graduation  is  186  quarteir-houn, 
which  is  equivalent  to  124  sAnester-hours. 

The  186. quarter-hours  of  credit  leading  to  either  a bachelor  ofarte 
or  a bachelor  of  science  degree  mclude  the  following:  20  creoHs  io 
English,  20  credits  in  foreign  language,  10  credits  in  raathema^ 
16  credits  in  science,  6 credits  in  psychology,  5 credits  in  medievS 
history,  6 credits  in  public  speaking,  10  credits  in  Bible.  In  addition 
to  the  required  foujses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  yeare  each 
- student  must  complete  35  credits  in  a major  subject  and  25  Credits 
in  a minor  subject.  . * 

Candidates  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  must  complete  30 
credits  in  two  foreign  languages,  one  of  which  must  be  an  ancient 
language.  If  two  secondaiy  units  in  either  language  are  present^ 

. for  entrance,  only  10  credits  are  twjuired  in  that  langu<ige.  Candi* 
dhtee  wr  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  must  complete  10  credits  in 
Bh^rii^in  addition  to  the  20. credits  requi^  in  the  freshman  and  ‘ 
sopBGmDre  years.  Candidates  for  the  bachelor  of  science  degree 
must  complete  30T  Credits  in  physical  fecience,^  including  those  in 
■fres^an  year.  . ^ They  must  also  complete  20  credits  in  modem 
(breign  language  and  they  must  complete  mathematics  through 
calculus. 

. , Graduates  in  advanced  ipusic  coiirsps'recqive  diploma.  * Students 
* graduating  from  the  music  department  must  have  as  an  academic 
basis  a four-yrfar  high-school  course  or  its  .equivalent.  Students 
majoring  in  voice,'  piano,  or  ^iolid  must  complete  20  credits  in 
English  in  the  college  department  and  must  have  credit  for  at  least 
two  years  of  foreign  language  (preferably  modem)  ei^er  in  high 
Mhool  or  in  -allege.  No  specific  number  of  years  or  credits  is 
indicated  as  a requirement  for  the  music  diploma* 

Sixteen  units  of  sebondaiy  work  are  required  for  graduation  from 
Ae  academy  department.  Three  couraos  are  offered,  as  follows! 
Prepai||toiy  arte,  preparatory  science,  and  home  economics. 
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»r  enrollment 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  in  the  college  during  the 
last  }ive  years.  ,*  ^ . . 

Table  20. — B^roUmtnt 


Ymj 

Fmhmao 

r 

Sopbomort 

^ Jimlor 

Senior 

ToUl 

190-23 

41 

76 

JO 

^ 9 

86 

1923-24 

41 

76 

22 

^ n 

100 

1924-25 

67 

27 

77 

18 

139 

191V» 

66 

11 

19 

83 

137 

1926-37 

74 

96 

71 

ao 

161 

Included  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  1926-27  are  14 
students,  who  am  considered  normal  students,  the  work  they  pursue 
• being  placed  on  a c^ege  basis.  >They  have  completed%  the  45  units 
of  high'School  work.  The  table  of ‘enrollments  shows  a steady  gain 
during  the  last  four  years,  amounting  to  75  per  cei^  between  1^2^23 
and  1926-27.  . 

DEGREES 

. 

' Knoxville  has  granted  a total  of  67  degrees  in  course  during  the 
past  five  years,  51  of  which  were  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  andl6 
bachelor  of ‘science.  The  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  were  granted  as 
follows:  4 in  1921-22,  8 in  l'922-23,  7 in  1923-24,  15  in  1924-25, 

' and  17  in  1925-26,*  and  the,>bachelor  of  science  degrees,  2 in  1921-22, 

1 in  1922-23,  3 in  1925-24,  3 in  1924-25,  and  7 in  1925-26.  No 
honoraiy  degrees  h»ye  been  conferred  by  the  institution  during  Up 
periodi  , , 

FACULTY 

% 

* The  teaching  staff  of  the  college  ii^toomposed  of  9 noWbers,  7 of 
whom  are  white  and  2 colored.  All  hold  the  rank  of  professors. ' 
The  college  is  organized  into  eight  departments  of  instrumon,  as 
follows:  Ancient  languages,  biology,  chemistry^  education,  ^gUsh, 

' mathematics  and  physics^  Romance  languages,  and  social  science. 

TVhile  the  college  is  small,  it  is  probably  best  to  designate  each 
teacher  as  a pi)Ofessor;  but  as  the  size  of  the  student  body  and  the  ' 
faculty  grows,  there  will  be  need  of  teachers  of  the  lower  ranks. 

All  nine  members  of  the  college  faculty  hold  bachelors*  degrees 
from  well-established  institutions.  Six  of  tl^  members  hold  ad-' 
vanced  degrees,  and  Vhe  other  three  have  completed  some  work  ' 
toward  an  -advanced  deg^.  The  following  table  shows  the  training 
of  the.  various  members  4f  the  faculty. 

20204"— 28 19  * . 
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Table  21. — Training  gffaeuUy 
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Flrit  dejfree 

Whm  obtiloed 

« 

OreMDate 

dagree 

■ 

Whore  obtAlned 

a 

Oradtuto  work 

1 

A.  B. 

e 

Muskingum  College 

A.  M... 

UnlvcrsUy  of  Michi- 
gan. 

.....do........ 

a 

Ph.  I> 

7 

f 

A.  B 

8 hours,  mttabuifh 
UnltarsUy. 

8 hours,  UnlvenUly  of 
Michigan. 

8 

A.  D — 

do... .............. 

4 

A.  B 

Indiaog  UniTcnliy 

WUb«rfom  University. 
Muskingum  CoBege... 

A.  M... 

Northwostem  Uniter- 

6 

6 

A.  D.- 

A.  n 

A.  M... 

ally. 

liotrard  UnlTBTslty.!.. 

Unlveraity  of  Pitts- 
burgb. 

Geneva  Unlveraity 
(Swlttcrlancy. 

Unltersityof  wisoon- 
fin. 

1 aummar,  UnivenUy 
of  PennsylvmnUu 

7 

LtoendA  4s 

• 

* 

A 

* a 

Utlros. 

A.  D 

rArrall  Con«fe._  . , 

A*  M... 

1 miminar,  iTnIvervlty 
of  Chicago.  ^ 

6 hours.  UniveiTity  of 
MichigiiD. 

0 

D.  8 

Hanover  College 

4 

• 

- 

It  will  be  noted  in  t&e  foregoing  table  that  four  members  of.  the 
faculty  are  graduates  of  the  same  college.  The  master's  degrees,  ’ 
however,  arc  very  weU  distributed.  One  teacher  holds  the  doctor  ol 
philosophy  degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  graduate 
work  of  all  members. of  the  faculty  has  been  done  in  universities  that 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  length  of  service  that  the  various  members  of  the  faculty  have 
' had  at  Knoxville  College  varies  from  1 to  20  years.  Four  of  the 
teachers  are  new,  having  been  employed  for  only  I'year,  while  of  the 
remainder  1 has  served  for  2 years,  1 for  4 years,  1 from.  10  to  15  • 
years,  1 from  16  to  20  years^  and  1 over  20  years.  Salaries  paid  the 
staff  range  from  $1,237  to  $2,000,  two  members  receiving  $2,000 
annually,  four  $1,750,  and  three  $1,237.  Six  of  the  teachers  receive 
living  quarters  free  and  three  are  given  both  boqrd  and  room.  Cod- 
aidcring  the  stipends  paid  at  other  negro  colleges,  the  compensation 
.of  the  staff  is  fair. 

A study  of  the  student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  teachers  shows  that 
none  of  them  is  carrying  too  .heavy  a load.  Of  the  9 members  of  the 
staff,  3 have  loads  between  100  and  200  student  clock  hours,  2 between 
201  and  300  ho^,  and  4 between  301  and  356  hours. 

The  number  of  teaching  hours  a week,  however,  is  excessive  in  the 
case  of  two  members* of  the  faculty.  According  to  the^aching 
schedule,  1 teacher  l\as  IQ  hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  week, 

- 6 have  15  hours,  and  2 have  20  hours.  The  two  teachers  carrying  20 
hours  a week  are  the'professor  of  French  and  German  ahd  the  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  phjrsics.  The.subjects  taught  by  each  are 
closely  related,  but  the  schedules  ai^  too  heavy  and  should  be  re- 
duced to  a nornial  load  in  order  ^hat  the  teachers  may  have  time  for 
adequate  preparation  of  lessons  and  for^  personal  contacts  with 
students. 
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Sizes  of  the  classes  in  the  college  are  generalbr  normal.  A study 
shows  U containing  between  1 ani^lO.students,  & between  11  emd  20 
students,  7 betw'een  21  and  30  students,  and  3 between  31  ^d,40  " 
students.  While  the  majority  of  the  classes  are  the  average  in  size, 
three  have  enrollments  of  over  30  students.  They  are  classes  in  trigo- » 
ooinctry,  German,  and  sophomore  English.  Two  of  these  classes  are 
taught  by  teachers  with  20-hour  per  week  teaching  schedules. 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  library  of  the  college  contains  8,000  volumes.  A full-time 
librarian,  who  took  library  training  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
is  employed  at  a monthly  salary  of  SI 00  and  board  and  room.  One 
student  assistant  also  is  employed.  The  library  is  housed  in  a 
building  erected  for  that  purpose.  . 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  for  library  purposes 

during  the  last  five  years. 

# 

Table  22. — Expenditureifor  library 
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U04-2S 

1026-30 

1026-37 

Books r. .A. 

1310.04 

76:30 

38.10 

66.40 

175.00 

8379.04 
68.05 
16. 16 
20  76 
676.00 

1367.  S3 
117.73 
* 13.30 

37.60 
876.00 

•306.00 

147.30 

13.10 

33.68 

1,036.40 

^ i|25a68 
1151 00 
ilQS 
14174 
>02100 

Ma^tinea  ||f. 

Supplies 

Bluing. 

StlarlM 

Totai 

1.368.84 

l«28a41 

i,3oaoi 

1,600140 

>l,86i«47 

I iDcludei  eijieniiUuref  to  Moy  IS,  1027. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  amount  spent  for  library  purposes  naa 
not  iiicreased  appreciaWy  since  1922-23.  With  a growing  college  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  library  facilities  will  be  expanded  each  yea^ 
especially  by  the  purchase  of  inodem*  books  needed  for  refeienc^^ 
connection  with  the  courses  offered.  An'enlarged  library  program 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  needed  at' Knoxville  College.  ’ ^ 

The  lAboratory  equipment  for  the  present  work  offered  in  physics, 
which  includes  1 year  of  high-school;  and  1 year  of  college  grade, 
appears  to  be  adequate.  -Ih  the  chemistry  laboratory  where  1 year's 
work  of  general  college  chemistry,  ‘ 1 year  of  qu^tative,  1 year  of 
organic,  and  1 year  of  physical  chemistty  are  offered,  the  equipment 
is  only  fair  for  the  courses.  There  is  no  laboratory  equipment  for 
physical  cheimatry.  Fair  equipment  is  available  for  work  in  biology. 
Two  year^  of  college  work  in  biolqgy  are  offered  in  addition  to  two 
terms  of  physiology.  The  following  compilation  shows  the  annual 
expenditures  for  scientific  equipment  and  suppGea  during  the  last' 
five  years. 
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■*' * 

The  figures  given  above  refxresent*  expenditures  of  the  institution  ' 
for  college  scientific  equipment  and  supplies  only,  additional  expendi- 
tures having  been  repprted  for  the  high-scJiool  laboratories.  Con- 
siderably more  equipment  and  apparatus  are  needed  if  the  scientific 
work  in  college  is  to  be  brought  lip  to  the  level  demanded  for  a 
standard  college.  • . > 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

f ^ • 

Athletic  activities  of  the  institution  are  acjministered  by  the  faculty, 
A student  coimcfl,  however,  has  been  organtzed,  consisting  of  the 
pr^den^  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  4 
^ representatives  of  the  senior  class,  3 from  th%  junior  class,  2 from  the 
sophomore  class,  1 from  the  freshman  class,  and  1 from  the  academy 
. dep^tment,  that  has  charge  of  many  student  activities  and  acts  as 
adviser  to  the  faculty.  The  college  belongs'  to  the  Southeastern 
Intercolle^ate  Athletic  Association  and  enforces  itA  regulations  in 
the  maintenwce  of  scholarship,  protection  of  purity^f  athletics,  and 
elimination  of  professionalism.  f 

Knoxville  College  maintains  intercollegiate  debating  relations  with  * 
Talladega  College,  Morphouse  College,  and  Fisk  University. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

.The  location  of  Knopille  College  in  the  city  of  Knoxville,  with  a 
negro  population  of  about  15,000,  gives  the  institution  a chance  to  be 
of  great  educational  service.  The  college  has  'announced  its  lym  to 
provide  '^thorough  literary,  classical,  and  Scientific  training,  together 
with  instruction  in  l^e,mo8t  useful  of  the  manual  arts." 

*•  At  present  more  than  one-half  of  the  students  enrolled  at 'the  insti- 
^ tution  come  from  outside  the  State.  This  fact  suggests  a rather  wide 
field  for -the  college,  and  admits  standards  are  advanced  and  as  its 
- work  becomes  recognized,  the  influence  of  the  institution  will  be  appre- 
ciably greater* 
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, The  past  success  of  Kn^ville  CoUogo  and  the  service  that  it  is  now 
rendering  show  that  the  institution  deserves  continued'and  increased 
support.  In  ordOT  that  the  work  of  the  college  may  be  strengthened  « 
and  its  inBuence  extended,  the  survey  cemmittee  makes  the  following  ' 
recommendations:  , - ^ . 

That  the  present  separation  of  the  college  and  the  academy  bd  ex- 
tended to  include  finances. 

That  unless  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made- with  the  city 
schools  for  practice  teaching,  classes  ^ high  ^hcfol  be' kept  for  this 
purpose,  in  order  that  the  large  number  of  'students  from  outside 
States,  well  a^those  from  ■'Tennessee,  may  have  the  advantage  of 
this  necessary  preparation  for  tethers’  certificates. 

That  Ihe  requirements  for  the  bWh^lor  of  arts  degree  be  liberalized  . 
by  abolishing  the  requirement  in  ancient  languages. 

That  the  work  in  musio  be  incorporated  in  a department  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  with  provision  for  a major  in' this  subject. 

That  as  the  college  grows  the  faculty  be  reorganized  to  include  the  ‘ 
^nerally  accepted  ranks  -of  professor,,  assistant  professor,  and 
instructor;  and  that  salaries  be  provided  corresponding  to  these 
"ranks.  ■ > * . • 

That  considerably  larger  aimual  appropriations  be  made  for  books 
for  the  library.  ’ , - ^ * 

That  increased  appropriations  be  made  for  scientific  equipment  and 
apparatus  in  biology,  chemistiy,  and  physics,  in  order  to  keep  work 
in  these  sciences  on  a college  level. 

.That  the  •old',  dilapidated  furniture  in  the  boys'  dormitoiy*  be 
replaced  with  new  furniture. 


Une  College  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  it 
was  known  as  the  Cotered  MeChodist  Episcopal  High  Schdbl  and 
- subsequently  was'  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  ‘ 
as  Lane  Institute.  In  1896  a collegd*  department  was  organized  and 
, the  title  changed  to  Lane  College  The  institution  started  with  4 ' 
acres  of  land  and  a small  frame  building.  Its  physical  plant  now  ’ 
consists  of  16  acres  of  valuable  suburban  property,  jdcated  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  and  of-^i  number  of  large  ' 


amount. 


That  the  tuititiU  fees  in  the  college  be  advanced  by  a substantia] 


UNE  COLLEGE  . 

Jackson,  Tern,  . 
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Lmo  College  ia  governed  by  « self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees, 
consisting  of  27  members  serving  for  a terra  of  three  years  each,  all 
of  whom  are  negroes.  One-third  ol  the  membership  is  elected 
annually  and  frequent  changes  are  made  in  the  personnel.  A bishop 
of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  president  of  the  board 
and  the  majority  of  tl^e  trustee®  are  clergymen.  The  board  meets 
once  every  year.  An  executive  cohiraittee  has  been  formed  but  does 
not  function  actively.  The  president  of  the  college  is  a member  of 
this  committee.  . 

The  institution  conducts  a regular  fouf-year  college,  a two-year 
'normal  school,  and  a preparatory  school.  A sumjner  session  is  held 
each^year.  Since  1918,  the  college  has  been  accredited  by  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Board  of  Eklucation,  graduates  of  both  the  college  and  the 
normal  school  receiving  State  teachers’  certificates  without  exam- 
ination. 

The  State  departments  of  education  of  Mississippi,  Taxaa,  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  lUinois,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Missouri,  and  Kentucky  have  also  accredited  the  teacher-training 
work  of  the  instrtution.  The  most  recent  approval  of  fhe  college  was 
from  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Texas  in  February,  1927. 

Several  of  the  graduates  of  LanOc  College  have  been  accented  at. 
leading  universities  and  graduate  schools,  among  them  being  two 
students  who  eutored  Northwestern  University,  one  obtaining  both 
a master’s  and  ■doctor’s  degree,  while  the  other  received  a master’s 
degree.  A third  student  was  admitted  as’  an  uncla^ified  student  at  ' 
Iowa  State  .University,  but  at  the  dnd  of  the  first  semester  was  given 
full  credit  for  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  obtained -at  Lane  College. 

A fourth  student  entered  Harvard  University  and  although  he  had  to 
complete  a year’s  extra  work  was  granted  both  a bachelor  of  «rts  and 
master  of  arts  d^oe  frota  that  institution.  Lone  College  was 
examined  in  1924  by*Tepresentative8  of  the  State  boards  of  educaiion 
of  Teunbssee  and  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

EhiroUmentin  1926-27  included  174  college  students  and  201  high-, 
school  students,  a total  of  376.  The  institution  is  coeducational,  the 
majority  of  its  student  body  being  registered  from  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky. ' A considerable  number,  however,  are  enrolled 
from  Aricansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Indiana,  Illinoia,  and  other  States. 

m 

j ADM/pSTRATION  ^ • 

Title  to  the  property  of  Lane  College  is  held  by  the  Colored  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  America,  with  the  exception  of  soma  real 
estate  vested  in  the  board  of  tmsteee  as  a coiporate  body. 

. Th^  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  makes  annual 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  college.  Contributions  are  also 
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mude  annually  by  the  Jackson-Memphis  and  West  Tennessee  Ohuroh 
oonferenoes.  The'  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sou^,  assists 
hoancially  in  its  maintenance  and  several  years  ago  donoted  a sub- 
stantial endowment  to  the  college.*  In  1919  the  Ocmeral  Eduction 
Board  made  a gift  of  97,000  to  the  institution  and  voted  another 
conditional  gift  Of  125,000  in  1927.  The  college  is  now  endeavoring 
to  meet  the  conditions  ifnposed. 

According  to  the  president’s  aimual  report  of  1926-27,  the  institu- 
tion has  an  indebtedness  of  $44,149.37,  which  is  itemized  as  follows: 
Loan  floated  at  Security  National  Bank,  $12,000;  endowment  fundi 
15,000;  loan  floated  at  Second  National  Bank,  $15,000;  loan  St. 
Paul's  Church  (donation),  $5,000;  and  loan  on  president’s  reaidenoei 
17,149.37. 

f • tw 

In  submitting  a financial  statement  of  its  annual^income  to  the 
survpy^committco.  Lane  College  excluded  its  gross  revenues  from  sales 
and  services.  The  institution’s  net  educational  income  for  1926-27 
was  $25,884.90.  The  gross  receipts  from  sales  ^td  services  amounted 
to  $17,398.24.  Table  24  shows  only  the  net  inco|ne  of  the  college  re^ 

cpived  from  dilTcrent  sources  annually  during  the  past  five  years. 

. / ' 

Table  24. — Ineome 
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* 

The  institution  denyha  the  greater  proportion  of  i^  support  from 
church  appropriatioils  and  student  fees.  In  1926-27, 83.1  percent  of 
the  total  income  c<^e  from  these  s^kifces,  50.7  per  cent  accruing  from 
church  appropriations,  and  32.4  from  student  fees.  Tim  remainder 
was  distributed  as  follows:  3.4,per  cent  from  interest  oiflndowment, 
1.6  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  expenses,  and  11.9  ^r  cent  from 
other  sources,  the  fatter  including  donations  from  General  Eklu- 
.cation  Board,  Slater  Fund,  gnd  net  income  on  sales  and  servicee. 
9 .1  Substantial  advance  has  been  made  in  the  income  of  Lane  College 
• over  the  past  five-year  period,  indicating  that  interMt  is  being  mani- 
fested in  its  expansion  and  development.  Between  1022-23  and 
1026-27  the  revenues  increased  by  $9,01^.20,  a gain  of  63.4  per  cent. 

The  institution’s  productive  endowment  apounte  to  $31,150,  and, 
except  for  aij^jaddition  of  $150  in  192^26,  naajreinained  stationary 
during  the  last  five  years.  A very  low  annual  intereat  yield  la  eecurod 
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on  the  prindpaJ,  the  return  being  only  2.6  per  cent.  Finencial  aUu  { 
tiatioe  contained  in  the  1926-27  annual  report  of  the  president  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  college  hae  botrowcd,  65,000  from  ita  ph>ductjve 
endowment,  an  extremely  unusual  ami  inadvisable  produce.  The 
institution  also  has  a capital  fund  consisting  of  1 1,600,  knoWn  as  the 
Jones  Bible  fund,  which  is  «used  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles  for 
graduates., 

Feee  assessed  students  attending  the  institution  include  an  entrance 
foe  of  S6.60,  athletic  foe  of  13,  and  tuition  of  $30  annually.  Although 
only  $14  per  month  is  charged  for  board  and  quarters,  the  boarding 
department  has  been  operated  at  an  annual  profit  for  the  ^>aat  five 
years  as  follows(:  $292  in  1922-^23,  $956  in  1923-24,  $2,647  in  1924-25, 
$1,347  m 1925-26,  and  $3,109  in  1926-27.  Business  affairs  of  the 
eellege  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  president. 

- Although  working  on  a close  margin  no  operatii^  deficit  has  ap- 
peared on  the  college  books  for^the  past  five  years.  The  fiscal  year 
•f  1926-27  closed  with  a credit  balanco'of  $442.15.  In  managing  tjie 
business  affairs  of  tho  institution,  the  president  is  assisted  by  a tn*as-p 
urer,  preceptress  of  the  dining  hall,  en  assistant  in  the  'office  of  the 
treasurer,  ^nd  several  other  employees.  ^ 

Student  accounting  at  the  institution  is  .in  charge  of  a registrar 
aasignhd  exclusivdy  to  this  work.  The  student  records  appeared  .to' 
be  in  gq<^  shape,  with  the  excc|ftion  of  a permanent  record,  which 
the  colle^:  apparently  doa^  hot  keep,  as  no  form  of  this  type  was 
submitted  to  the  survey  committee.  Adequate  attendance  reports 
are  being  maintained  and  a proper  check  kept  on  absence  of  students 
from  claasM,  The  re<;prd  keeping  mi^t  bo  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
forms  of  heavy  cardboard,  of  uniform  size.adapted  for  roady  filing. 

’ . PHYSICAL  PUNT 


Land  owned  by  the  institution  consists  of  16  acres  used  as  a campus 
and  valued  at  $16,000.  Its  physical  plant  includes  seven  buildings,  ^ 
with  an  estimated  value  of  $209,760,  containing  equipment  valued  at 
. $31,520.  Totals  valuation  of  the  entire  property  is  fixed  at'$257,27D.  • 

I ^ Five  of  d\p  buildings  are  of  bnck  construction,  although  not  fire- 
prokif.  Threo  have  fere  escapes.  A separate  iDsuranco  poliev  is 
• darned  on  each  building  in  which  the  equipment  is  itemized.  Main  ' 
Hall,  a three^toiy  brick  structure  erected  in  1906,  i^  tfie  principal  ^ 
college  building,  in  which  are  located  t|je  ad niinistratiVo  .offices,  the 
ohapel,  and  15  rotation  pooms.  Cleaves  Hall,  a brick  building  three 
and  one-half  stories  high  and  built/<in921,  contains  58  rooms,  the 
first  floor  being  used  for  recitation  and  laboratories,  \^hile  the  Upper 
' floors  a^  us^  as  women’s  dormitories.  «yAnotlidr  brick  building, 

L" 


ttoenoe  HaU,  oonstruotod  m 1923,  is  two 'stories  in  height  and  con- 
cilia redtation  rooms  and  laboratories.  Oirlh  HaU,  erected  in  1908, 
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«»  ^ * 

is  throe  stories  high,  and  contains  39  rooms  useQ  for  ^men’a  living 
quarters,  while  the  men’s  dormitories  are  located  in  Bojs’  Hall,« 
^J^tory  strycture  with  36  rooms.  Another  building  is  the  president's 
bogie,  Greeted  in  >925.  ~ 

The  oflicer  immediately  resppnaible  for  the  care  ot  the  buildings 
and  grounds  is  the  pre^dent.  The  faculty  each  year  elects  a oom>* 
mittco  on  the  care  of  the  (fropexty  which  is  charg^  with  »^e  supers 
risioo  of  this  work.  At  tlie  beginning  of  each  schooP, term',  eveiy 
student  is  assigned  some  portion  of  the  grounds  or  buildings  to  keep  « 
* doan  and  he  is  bold  n^pondblo  for. its  proper  care  as  a f»art  of  hb 
» wliool  diitios.  Each  dormitory  is  under  the  direct  control  of  a pre- 
coptr»\ss.  The  buildings  au^^tyounds  are  k^pt  in  goo^  condition  and 
presiMit  an  attractive  appearance. 

* PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

K 

• 

..  ^ College  imd  preparatory  schodl  are  kept  separate  and  distinct  wiA'. 
respect  to  midents,  lnit"not  with  regard  to  the  faculty,  buildings,  and 
Bqance...  j"'©  members  of  the  college  faculty  teach  high«sc()Ool 
cIa.H<^8.  jESccept  in  a few'  cases  ot. conditioned  students  attending 
high-school  classes  to  work  off  their  conditioned  subjects,  college  and 
'preparatory  students  do  not  attend  the  same  recitation,  laboratory, 
sLd  lecture  groups.  Maintenance  6f*a  secondary  school  is  not 
required  by  the' charter  of  the  college  and  the  administration  plans  to 
* •eliinihnte  all  preparatbry  work  wiUim  the  next  Uiree  years. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  ' * 

^ f 

Curricula  offered  in  the  liberal  arts  college  of^the  institution 
include  the  regular  4^ear  coursok  of  study  leading  to  the  bachelor 
of  arts  or  bachelor  of  ^tence  degree; *a  4-year  courae  in  education 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degrqe;  a 2-year  norm^  courae 
including  home  economics,  for  ^ which  diplomas  are  girant^.^and 
teachers'  certificates  awarded*  by  the  State;  a 2-year  premedical 
course;  and  a 3-year  English  theological  coui^.  Although  the  cata-*; 
logue  lists  a'  classickl-theological. course  requiring  college  preparaUbn, 

DO  graduate  students  are  enrolled  in  this' course  and  no  graduate  work 
of  any  character  is  being  done  at  the  institution.  Only  one* member 
of  the  st^  teaches  Rheology. 

’ ADMiSSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Unconditional  admssion  to  the  college  is  baaed  on  the  oorapletioo 
of  16  units  from  an  aedpedi ted*  secondary ^hool.  Of  the  16  units, 
the  following  12  are  prescribed;  tliigliah,  3;  foreign  Languages,  3; 
tnadiematios,  3;  sciences,  2;  and  histoiy,  1;  the  remaining  4 unite 
being  elective.  The  institution  requiree  that  candidetee  for  admission* 
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unable  to  present  credentials  from  accredited  high  schools  stand 
entrance  examinations^ 

Sixty-eight  freshmen  entered  the  college  in  1926-27,  and  of  thig 
total  37  were  .admitted  with  certificates  from  accredited  secondaiy 
schools.  Notwithstanding  the  requirement  that  candi<^tes  from 
unaccredited  high  schools  must  stand  entrance  examinations,  only  7 
of  the  remaining  31  freshmen  stood  such  examinations,  6 taking  them 
. at  Lane  College  and  1 before  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York’  No  satisfactory  explanation  wii<«  made  of 
the  terms  under  which  the  other  24  students  obtained  adnussion  in 
1926-27. 

The  college  accepts  students  with  a maximum  of  two  conditioned 
units,  which  must  be  eliminated  by  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year.  During  the  past  five  years^  23  conditioned  students  have 
entered  .the  institution  as  follows:  Two  in  1922-23,  three  in  1923-24, 
eight  in  l§24-25,  none  in  1925-26,  and  teq  in  1926-27.  ' 

Laek  of  accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  the  absence  of  high-school  courses  in  foreign  languages,  one  of 
tho  admission  requirements  of  Lane  College,  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  growing  number  of  conditioned  students  being  enrolled  at  the 
institution.  The  college*  enrolls  a great  many  special  students  who 
are  not  pursuing  the  regular  college  courses,  forty-two  being  regie* 
tered  in  1922-23,  thirty-five  in  ^923-24,  twenty  in  J924-25,  twenty- 
nine  in  1925-26,  and  twenty-seven  in  1926-27.  ^n  examination  of 
the  work  of  the  special  students  attending  the  institution  in  1926-27 
showed  that  most  of  them  were  not  pursuing  college  work,  but  were 
taking  special 'subjects,  such  as  music,  commerce,  and  theology. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Total  graduation  requirements  in  the  different  curricula  offered  in 
the  college  are  suhimarized  as  follows: 

t 

Arts  and  aoience.. 192  quarter  hours  (128  semester  houre)  of  credit. 

4>year  education 192  quarter  hours  (128  semester  hours)  of  credit. 

2-year  teacher  .training 96  quarter-hours  (64  8eo\e8ter  hours)  of  credit. 

2-year  home  economics Not  state<fr~ 

2-year  premedicali 96  quarter  hours  (64  semester  hours)  of  credit, 

' Every  applicant  for  a degree  must  major  and  minor  in  two  studies 
beginning  with  the  sophomord  year  and  must  earn  not  less  than  48 
quarter  hours  of  credit  in  them.  Included  in  the  above  requirements 
axe  six  credit  in  physical  education  and  in  religious  edycation,  which 
are  prescribed  for  every  student  in  the  college.  « 

The.  192  quar^  hours  required  for  graduation  in  tbcT^ts  and 
science  courses  include:  15  credits  in  English;  12  in  hisnliy  and 
sociology;  24  in  foreign  language  (modern  language  being  prescribed 
U/t  the  btfbhelor  of  science  degree);  15  in  mathematics;  18  in  soienoei 
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5 in  education;  15  in  psycholo^  and]et|iics;  6 in  physical  education 
and  in  religious  education;  48” in  majiH'  and  minor  subjects  select^ 
from  English  and  foreign  lai^guages,  mathematics,  natural  or  social 
science,  education,  and  philosophy.  /The  remaining  34  credits  are 
elective.  C^didates  for  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  must  present 
a minimum*  of  27  quarter  hours  in  physics,  chemistiy,  biology,  or 
- mathematics.  . 

In  the  four-year  course  in  education  the  192  quarter  hours  of  credit 
required  for  graduation  incltide:  48  credits  in  education;  15  in  English; 

9 in  foreign  languages;  9 in  chemistry;  9 in  mathematics;  9 ip  general 
psychology;  6 in  physical  and  religious  education;  48  in  major' and 
minor  subjects  selected  from  education  and'' philosophy,  English  an<i 
foreign  languages,  mathqpiati'cs,  natural  and  social  science.  While 
cf  the  remaining  60  credits  are  elective  the  student  is  exjpected  to  select' 
subjects  in  which  he  plans  to  specialize  as  a teacher. 

For  the  completion  of  the  two-year  teacher-training  course  requiring 
96  quarter  hours  of  credit,  students  must  earn  27  credits  in  education, 

3 in  physical  education,  and  3 in  religious  education.' 

Graduation  from  the  two-year  home-economics  course,  for  which  - 
•the  number  of  quarter  hours  of  credit  required  is  not  stat^,  includes 
65  hours  in  home  economics,  9 in  English,  4 in  physiology,  4 in  psy- 
chology, 3 in  bacteriology,  and  9 elective. 

The  96  quarter  hours  of  credit  required  for  completion  of  the  two- 
year  premedical  course  comprise  14  credits  in  English,  9 in  foreign 
language,  39  in  natural  sciences,  9 in  mathematics,  3 in  Bible,  and 
22  ejedits  elective.  * ~ 

ENROLLMENT  * * 

A rapid  increase  in  enrollment  has  occurred  at  Lone  College  during 
the  past  five  years. 

* • 

Table  26. — Total  eoUefiate  mroUmeTit 


Year 

Fmhoiao 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

Total 

ira-23.. 

35 

43 

85 

28 

43 

57 

88 

m 

lOZS-24 . . 

- V 

14 

0 

M 

A 

7B 

37 

IfM 

1934-26 

- 

50 

W 

192S-2H A. . ; 

73 

83 

17 

)j| 

to 

A 

w 

1 MM 

193fr-27 .... 

IBB 

174 

IB 

As  indicated  by  Table  26/attehdance  has  advanced  regularly  each 
year  without  retardment,  an  average  increase  of  26  students  annu- 
ally being  made.  A comparison  of  the  enrollment  of  1922-23  with 
that  of  1926-27  shows  a total  gain  of  96  college  studenta,  or  123  per  ' 
cent.’ 
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Table  26. — College  of  liberal  arU 


Yw 


nwa-a„. 

1028>34... 

192J-2®... 

TT.T.  r 

« 

FrMhmao 


30 

3f7 

47 

M 

68 


Sophomore 


37 

16 

84 

46 

80 


Junior 


6 

14 

6 

17 

34 


Senior 


2 

4 

16 

0 

H 


ToUl 


IS 

0D 

101 

U4 

14S 


The  four-year  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  college  have  shown  .the 
greatest  growth  in  attendance.  Between  1922-23  and  1926-27  there 
^ was  an  increase  of  90  students,  the  rate  of  gain  being  163.6  per  cent. 
Mortality  between  the  different  classes  is  not  above  normal.  It  ie 
evident  that  retention  of  students  is  improving  and  that  a fairly  sat- 
'^sfactory  record  in  this  respect  is  being  made  by  the  college. 

Table  27. — Two-year  leacher-trainirtg  and  home-economics  courses 


^ Year 

A— 

FIrst-yoar 

clan 

* 

Beonnd- 

yearclAsa 

Toil] 

1W3-33 A.... 

o 

1033-3t 

MO 

16 

12 

o 

e 11 

o 

s 

1SM-2S L 

iis^ao ” 

12 

9 

*u 

1936-27 • 

16 

If 

Students  pursuing  the  two-year  teacher- training  and  home- 
economics  courses  are  small  in  number,  representing  only  16.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  college  enrollment.  For  the  past  five  years  there 
has  been  a gain  of  only  six  students  taking  this  type  of  work  offered 
in  the  college. 

DEGR^  GRANTED  ^ 

During  the  past  five  years  34  degrees  in  course  have  been  grant^ 
by  Lane  College,  of  which  24  have  been  bachelor  of  arts  degrees.  A 
Gompilatioa  of  the  degrees  granted  annually  is  as  follows;  Bachelor 
of  arte,  three  in’  1921-22,  two  in  1922-23,  four  in  1923-24,  ten  in 
1924-26,  and  five  in  1925-2T6;  bachelor  of  science,  two  in  1921-22, 
five  in  1924— 2§,  and  one  in  192.5— 26  j and  bachelor  of  sacred  theology, 
two  in  1925-26.  ■ As  compared  with  a total  of  228  freshman  entering 
the  liberal  arte  college  in  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  those 
graduating  with  degrees  is  low,  the^ercentage  being  14.6.  # 

■'*  Lane  College  has  maintained  a consistently  conservative  policy 
with  regard  to  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees.  During  the  past 
20  years  the  institution  has  conferred  only  seven  such  degrees.  One 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  in  1924-26;  two  degrees  of 
doctor  of  divinity  were  ^ferred,  one  in  1923-24  and  one  in  1925-26! 
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FACULTY 

♦ \ 

The  faculty,  is  composed  of  11  membere,  all  of  whom  are  negroes. 

V Nine  teach  exclusively  in  the  college,  while  two  have  high-school 
classes  in  addition-  to  their  college  work.  The  staff  includes  eight  full 
professors  and  three  assistant  professors.  According  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  college,  there  are  nine-  departments  of  instruction  with 
college  teachers  assigned  as  follows:  Education,  1 assistant  professor; 
foreign  languages,  1 professor;  English  and  history,  1 professor; 
mathematics,  1 distant  profe^or;  natural  science,  2 professors; 
philosophy,  1 professor;  religious  educatjpn,  1 professor  and  1 assist- 
ant professor^  and  social  science,  1 professor. 

The  work  in  the  college  appeared  to  be  distributed  on  an  equitable-^ 
basis  between  the  different  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  During 
the  school  term  of  1926-27,  no  classes  were  taught  in  history,  so  that 
the  professor  who  teaches  this  subject  as  well  as  English  was  assigned 
two  classes  in  French.  The  professor  of  philosophy,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  did  not  teach  any  classes  in  ^26-27,  there  bein^ 
no  students  taking  the  course  in  philosophy.  Ordinarily  none  of  the 
staff  teaches  subjects  outside  the  department  of  instruction  to  which 
he  is  assigned. 

Table  28. — Training  of  facalty 


Case 

First  degree 

WhersobUlnod 

Adyanoed  dagrMa 
or  gradnaia  work 

Whara  obtainad 

1 

A.  B 

Walden  

1 rammar.  4. 

Chioico  UolvarsUy. 

Haryard  Dnlyarslly,  , 

Blddla  UnlTvsliy, 

Boston  Dnlyaraity. 

Do. 

Maharry  Madleal  GoDifi.  * 

, Colunibia  XJnlyanlty.  ^ 

1 NorthwaatvD  UniyarsHy, 
Chioago  Uolyanlty. 

Nortbwastani  UnlyarBity. 

2 

A.  B-. 

n^TBa  ^ 

3 8umiDara 

R D , 

a 

A.B 

Clark  UnlTaralty 

A.  M 

4 

1 A.B 

Lane  CoU#ca. 

Ph.  D 

M.  D 

6, 

1 A.B 

do 

1 

1 B.  E 

Uniyersi^  of  ClDciDnatl 

1 A.  B 

Howard  Uniyareity 

Lane  CoUago 

2 nQininar 

7 

A.  B 

Law  aob(^ 

8 

A.  B 

Lloooln  Unlvertity.  PannaylVa* 
nla. 

Lane  Collofo 

1 Jommar _ 

9 1 

A.  B 

Ar  M 

1 

8.  T.  B... 

Noribwestam  UnlTi^ty— 

to  1 

A.  B 

Waldap  CollagA-t^,r  — , 

Chicago  Moaloal  CoUafk 
1 Chicago  Unlymlty. 

11 

A.  B 

Z^na  CoUaga ^ , 

— 1 

1 aomxDar | 

Table  28,  which  gives  the  training  of  -the  college  teachers,  indicates 
a situation  with  regard  to  faculty  in  breeding  that  may  have  a detri- 
mental effect  on  the  quality  of  instruction.  The  record  shows  that 
five  members  of  the  staff  dre  Lane  College  graduates  holding  bachelor 
of  arte  degrees,  all  of  which  were  obtained  between  1920  and  1926. 
Two  other  teachers  obtained  their  undergraduate  degrees  from  Walden 
College  mth  the  result  that  there  are  only  four  staff  members  with 
' undergraduate  degrees  secured  outmde  these  two  institutions. 

Four  faculty  members  hold  graduate  degrees,  2 from  negro  colleges 
and  2 from  leading  northern  universities,  while  6 members  are  doing 
* graduate  study  leading  to  advanced  degrees  at  such.  inetitutionB  ai 
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Chicago,  Columbia,  Harvard,  and  Northwestern  Universities.  The 
onlj  member  of  the  staff  not  pursuing  advanced  work  is  the  professor 
of  education,  who  in  addition  to  a bachelor’s  degree  from  Lane 
^ College  has  obtamed  a bachelor  of  education  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

Lane  College  .has  practically  reorganized  its  teaching  staff  wthin 
the  past  four  years  by  the  installation  of  seven  new^ombors.  It 
was  apparently  during  this  reoi^anization  that  the  inbhjeding  of  the 
faculty  started  at  the  institution,  as  five  oT  the  newly  appointed 
teachers  were  graduates  of  Lane  College.  The  service  records  of  the 
faculty  show  5 teachers  have  served  for  1 year,'  1 for  2 years,  1 for  i 
years,  2 for  6 to  8 years,  1 for  10  tO|^r5  years,  and  1 for  20  years.  The 
older  members  are  the  professors  of  religion,  ancient  languages,  and 
^ music,  who  have  served  for  6,  7,  and  12  years,  respectively.  The 
president,  also  professor  of  philosophy,  has  been  the  executive  head 
' of  the  institution  for  21  years. 

The  annual  stipends  of  the  faculty  at  Lane  College  are  so  low  as  td 
make  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  institution  has  been  able  to 
secure  qualified  and  high-grade  teachers.  Ono  teacher  receives 
11,350;  one,  11,200;  four;  11,500;  throe,  11,000;  and  ono,  1750. 
Professors  receive  froip  11,000  to  $1,350  annually 'and  associate  pro- 
fessore  from  $750  to  $1,000.  The  fact  that  members  of  the  staff, 
with  the  exception  of  the  president,  are  not  allowed  perquisites  of  any 
character  lends  further  emphasis  to  the  small  compensation  bemg  paid 
the  teachers.  The  president’s  compensation  is  $2,500  per  year. 

Student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  entirfi  staff  exceed  300  hours  per 
week,  the  teaching  schedules  showing  4 teachers  vdth  loads  between 
300  and  400  student  clock  hours  per  week,  4 between  401  and  500 
1 between  600  and  600  hours,  and  1 between.  600  and  700 
poui«.  As  evidenced  by  these  figures,  six  members  have  loads  vary- 
ing from  400  to  700  student  clock  hours  per  week.  Two  of  the 
professors  are  teaching  high-school  - classes  and  it  would  appear 
advisable  to  discontmue  this  practice.  As  the  enrolloxent  of  students 
is  steadUy  increasing,  there  is  every  possibility  that  now  members 
will  have  to  be  added  to  the  staff, ’otherwise  the  teaching  burdens  will 
become  so  great  as  to  impair  efficiency,  if  such  has  not  already  been 
the  case. 

Conwdering  the  heavy  student  clock-hour  load^  being  borne  ^ 
some  members  of  the  faculty,  the  hours  per  week  of  teaching  are  no 
so  excessive  as  might  have  been  expected.  While  7 members  of  th 
college  staff  teach  above  16  hours  per  week,  only  1 teaches  as  high  a- 
21  hours,  the  others  ranging  from  17  to  19  hours.  According  to  tha 
records  'submitted  to  the  survey  committee,  one  teacher  has  8 hours 
• of  classroom  work  per  week;  two,  13  hours;  one,  14  hours;  one,  17 
hours;  twp,J8  hours;  two,  19  hours;  and  one,  21  hours,  ^ ^ 
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Cl&ssea  at  Lane  College  do  not  exceed  the  generally  accepted 
average  in  size.  Of  the  37  ooUege  classes  taught  in  1926-27,  one 
I contained  less  than  5 students,  eleven  between  10  and  20  students, 
thirteen  between  21  and  30  students,  five  between  31  and  40,students, 
four  between  41  and  50  students,  two  between  51  and  60  students, 
and  one  75  students.  '-Thus  25  of  the  classes  contained  less  than  30 
students,  and  12  from  30  to  75  students.  With  the  larger  classes  it 
is  ojridont  that  complex  teaching  problems  are  encountered.  The 
class  containing  75  studciHs  was  one  in  public-school  musio 

EjDUCATlOmL  equipment 

The  college  library,  located  in  main  hall,  seemed  to  be  provided 
with  ample  quarters.  It  contained  3,000  volumes.  Many  of  the 
books  were  gifts  to  the  institution  and  included  among  them  are 
religious,  scientific,  historic,  and  literary  works.  The  college  has 
expended  appro.ximately  $725  for  new  books  within  the  past  five 
years.  The  accompanying  table  shows  annual  expenditures  for 
library  purposes  made  by  the  institution  for  this  period.* 

Table  -29. — Expenditure$  for  libraries  ’ 


lUm 

10X1-34 

1924-3S 

1 

|^TO5^ 

1 

1B3S>9 

# 

Books 

$175.00 

lioaoo 

tm«> 

$100.30 

$12gLU 

MignilDes 

55.00 

ri.TD 

75.  IS 

75.00 

75. 7B 

SuDplIes 

20.15 

3S.30 

35.00 

37.30 

25.50 

SAliiiiea... 

490.00 

4M.QI) 

450.00 

540.00 

640.00 

Total 

700.15 

640.00 

no.  15  1 

742.40 

766.40 

A full-time  librarian,  who  received  Her  training  in  the  public  libra- 
ries at  Jackson  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  in  charge  of  the  library.  As 
shown  in  Table  29,  she  receives  an  annual  salary  of  1540.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  catalogue  the  booka  in  the  library,  H situation  that 
need^  immediate  attention. 

The  scientific  laboratories  at  Lane  College  are  in  need  of  assistance. 

Both  the  chemistry  and~physics  laboratories  are  kept  in  good  order, 

but  are  decidedly  lacking  in  equipment.  In  the  case  of  the  biological 

laboratory  a microscope  was  the  only^ece  of  equipment  found. 

• • * 

Table  30. — Expenditure*  for  lahoratoriee 


- Xipendlturis 

In 

blolofy 

In 

cbemlBiry 

In 

pbriioi 

Otbtr 

KteDOM. 

For  permanaot  oqulpcnent: 

1W22-23 , , , 

1201.76 

27.00 

P 

888 

888 

^88 

Ii5aoo 
5a  00 

lBEt-24 

1034-26.- , 

1036-20.} .. 

1936-27 , . 

35.00 

n.oo 

7DO.O0 
21L4A 
676.30 
• 172.12 

26.00 

50.00 

235.00 

155.73 

90015 

60.00 

26.00 
" 6aoo 

For  nppIlM: 

1023-3a..  . 

l923-24._,  . 

155.00 

30.25 

2X24 

25.00' 

1934-35 

t 1036-30 

* 1026-r... ; 

••••••••a  ^ a* 

Total  pnHDt  yaliu ......  i. 

150.00 

700.00 

— ^*s*a5 

tVm 
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The  total  present  estimated  value  of  all  scientific  equipment  and 
supplies  owned  by  the  institution  is  11,455,  a very  smijl  .investment 
considering  the  courses  in  science  listed  in  the  college  catalogue. 

The  survey  committee  found  the  quarters  provided  for  industrial 
education  neglected  in  every  respect.  The  equipment  b lying  idle 
and  deteriorating  through  disuse.  A convenient  city  elementary 
public  school  is  being  successfully  utilized  for  practice  teaching. 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


Athletic  activities  of  the  institution  are  administered  by  a joint 
con^mittee  composed  >of  three  members  of?  the  faculty  and  three 
students  elected  by  the  Student  Athletic  Association.  Lkne  College 
is  not  a member  of  any  intercollegiate  athletic  eissociation  or  con- 
ference, although  its  teams  play  colleges  belonging  to  the  Southeastern 
and  South  Central  Associations.  Eligibility  rules  in  force  to  preserve 
scholarship  provide  that  no  student  may  represent  the  college  in  any 
intercollegiate  contest  who  . is  carrying  less  than  12  hours'  recitation 
work  per  week  in  the  regular  courses  and  who  is  making  a grade  of 
less  than  75  in  his  college  work. 

There  are  no  fraternities  at  the  college.  Several  J^reek-letter  soci*  •> 
eties  organized  among  the  students  are  private  organizations  under 
the  direction  of  the  faculty  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  scholastic 
, improvement. 

CONCLUSIONS  ' 

The  survey  committee  is  of  thq  opinion  that  Lane  College  is‘ 
realizing  the  aims  for  which  it  was  created  and  is  worthy  of  greater  ’ 
financial  support  than  it  has  received  in  the  pa^t.  * , 

* With  an  excellent  physical  plant  and  an  academic  organization 
approaching  standard  requirements,  the  institution  may  accomplish 
effective  resultq.  Progress  of  the  college,  however,  is  being  impeded 
by  an  indebtedness  of  considerable,  size,  which  friendy^  the  institu- 
tion should  endeavor  to  ranine  as  soon  as  possible.  The  survey 
committee  recommends; 

That  the  board  of  trustees  take  immediate  steps  to  replace  the 
$6,000  borrowed  from  the  productive  endowment  of  the  college  and 
that  hereafter  its  principal  be  held  inviolate.  . 

That  admission  requirements  to  the  college  be  reduced  from  16  to 
16  units  of  high-school  preparation. 

That  the  classical  course  in.theology  be  stricken  from  the  curricula 
offered  by  the  college,  as  no  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  such 
work  at  the  institution. 

That  .the  tendency  toward  faculty  inbreeding  be  discouraged. 

That  efforts  be  made  lo  increase  ^e  facilities  for  scientific  instru<y 
tlon  in  aU  departmenta  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  biological 
laboratoiy. 
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That  the  library  be  completely  reorganized,  the  books  catalogued, 
and  additional  volumes  of  a college  level  purchased. 

That  proper  use  be  made  of  the  equipment  and  quarters  for  in- 
dustrial instruction.  « 


MORRISTOWN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

♦ 


Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  at  Morristown,  Tenn. 


the  insurance  policies  on  buildiqgs  and  equipment. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  administered  by  a self-perpetu- 
ating board  of  trustees  consisting  of  17  members,  each  selected  for 
a term  of  three  years.  Most  of  the  members  are  residents  of  Ten- 
nessee. Of  the  trustees,  12  are  white  and  5 colored;  8,  including  the 
president  of  the  institution,  are  clergymen.  An  executive  committee 
of  three  of  the  trustees  acts  during  the  interim  between  meetings  of 
' the  boards  ^ 

A The  institution  combines  the  following  divisions;  Junior  college, 
junior  high  school,  normal  college,  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
partments, and  elementary  school.  Total  enrollment  for  the  academic 
year  1928—27  was  325.  Of  these,  22  were  enrolled  in  college  (above 
the  tw'elfth  grade),  23  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  77  in  the 
junior  high,schooI,  195  in  the  elementary  grades,  7 in  the  commercial 
course,  28  in  music,  and  6 unclassified.  Twenty  students. are  counted 
twice  in  this  distribution.  The  institution  is  coeducational; 

The  State  department  of  education  grants  teachers*  certificates  to 
students  who  complete  the  four-year  normal  course.  It  was  stated 
to  the  survey  committee  that  the  school  has  been  recognized  by  the 
State  department  of  education  for  several  years.  Although  no  other  ^ 
accrediting  agencies  or  graduate  schools  of  recognized  universities 
have  accredited  the  institution,  graduates  of  the  college  course  have 
been  admitted  as  juniors  at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Northwestern,  Albion, 
Dickinson,  Howard,  and  elsewhere.  ' ‘ , 


The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  met  by  student  fees,  church 
appropriations,  special  gifts,  and  income  from  sales  and  services. 


Morristown,  Tenn. 


was  foimdod  in  1881  and  incorporated  in  1923.  It  is  under  the  “ 
control  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
This  board  holds  the  title  to  all  the  school  property  and  also  holds 


ADMINISTRATION 
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appropriations,  special  gifts,  and  income  from  sales  and  services. 
The  following  table  shows  the  income  from  different  sources  for  the 
yeSr  1928—27,  to  May  1, 1027.  Figures  were  hot  supplied  for  earlier 
years.  * 
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Tablb  31. — Ineoma 
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Church  appropriations  represent  annual  gifts  from  the  board  of 
eduction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  controlling  agency 
of  the  mstitution.  Gifte  for  current  expenses  include  annual  con- 
rorence  collections  and  other  donations  .secured  by  the  president. 
Endo^^ent  funds  in  1925-26  amounted  to  S 10,000.  The  return  on 
th^e  funds  for  1926-27  was  only  3 per  cent.  In  1926'-27,  125,000 
was  added  to  the  endowment  funds. 

The  amount  credited  to  student  fees  include  receipts  from  board 
and  room,  tmUon,  maintenance,  and  other  fees.  The  fees  are  as 
follows:  Board  and  room;  »15  amonth;  tuiUon  for  boarding  studente, 
18  a Mmester;  tuition  for  day  students  in  the  normal  course,  15  a 
month;  for  day  pupils  in  elementary  grades,  S3  a month;  maintenance 
$7  a semester,  and  S2  a month;  laboratory  fee  in  science  13  a 
semester;  library  fee  and  dispensary  fee,  50  cents  each  a semester. 
In  consideration  of  the  low  price  of  board  and  other  expenses,  each 
student  is  required  to  give  six  hours  eacji  week  of  free  labor. 

The  net  income  from  sales  and  service  at  the  college  represents 
returns  from  the  sale  of  brooms,  brushes,  and  farm  products.  The 
expenditures  of  the  institution  from- July  I,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927 

mounted  to  $54,372.53.  The  estimate  of  expondiUires  for  1027-28 
is  placed  at  168,650. 

The  r^eipta  from  tuition  for  1926-27  are  given  as  13,955.65.  The 
teachers  salaries  for  the  same  year  amount  to  $21,OOG.  Students 
are  thu^aying  less  than  one-fifth  of  this  part  of  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion. With  board  and  room  costing  only  $15  a month,  boarding 
jtudenU  migm  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  more  than  $8  a semester 
for  tuition.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  these  students 
Bhould  pay  loss  for  tuition  than  do  the  day  students.  A fair  charce 
would  be  $6  a month  for  all  college  and  normal  students  and  $4  a 
month  for  aU  high-school  students.  Since  the  institution  is  greaUy 
In  need  of  a larger  income,  higher  fees  are  almost  a necessity. 

The^booka  of  the  institution  for  the  current  year  ^re  in  good  order 
Md  arfi  kept  in  ^cordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Methodist 
board  of  education.  The  treasurer's  books  are  audited  annually 
by  a repr^ntative  of  the  Methodist  board* 

The  registrar's  records  show  a careful  checking  of  admission  credits 
Xrom  other  schools.  Adequate  fonna  are  used.  ^ more  unifonii 
aystm  of  registration  forms  would  aid  the  student  in  registering  and 
would  facilitate  the  work  in  the  office. 
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' PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  physical  plant  consists  of  a campus  of  75  acres,  valued  at 
$30,000;  a farm  of  300  acres,  valued  at  150,000;  and  11  buildings, 
valued  at  $269,000,  with  equipment  valued  at  140,000.  Cattle  and 
other  livestock  on  the  farm  are  valued  at  $8,000.  The  total  value  of 
the  property  is  about  $400,000. 

The  farm,  located  several  miles  distant  from  the  campus,  is  not 
used  for  educational  purposes,  It  b operated  for  profit  and  for  the 
purpose  of  suppljnng  vegetables,  meats,  and  provisions  to  the  school. 

^ There  are  five  modern  brick  buildings  on  the  campus;  tho  rest  of  the 
buildings  are  fran>e.  following  are  the  more  important  buildings: 

Tho  adminbtration  building,  which  was  erected  in  1912,  is  a tliree* 
story  structure  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  contains  theadminbtrativa 
offices,  a chapel  seating  700,  a library  room,  and  25  recitation  and 
labors toiy  rooms.  The  building  b valued  at  $60,000,  its  equipment 
at  $10,000.  Wallace  Hall,  erected  in  1923,  b a four^tory  brick 
structure  used  as  a men's  dormitory,  valued  at  $60,000.  Thb  building 
has  spacious  parlors  and  rooms  for  teachers.  • Gravy  H^,  rebuilt  in 
1926,  exactly  matches  Wallace  Hall.  It  is  used  as  a women’s  dormi- 
tory. Kenwood  refectory,  erected  in  1923  at  a cost  of  $30,000,.  b a 
two-story  brick  structure  used  for  a dining  room  and  kitchen,  Kellogg 
gymnasium,  erected  in  1927,  b a brick  structure  containing  many 
modern  conveniences.  Other  buildings  include  a frame  building  used 
as  a donnitory  for  w'omcD  students,  a central  heating  plant,  two 
industrial  shops,  farm  buildings,  and  three  faculty  houses — oue  for 
the  president,  one  for  the  dean,  and  the  other  for  teachers. 

The  campus  occupies  a high  elevation  and  b well  .laid  out.  The 
buildings  are  neat  and  clean  and  in  e:(ceUont  repair.  The  donnito- 
ries,  tho  laundry,  the  dining  room,  and  the  kitchen  are' noticeable  for 
their  order  and  cleanliness.  The  furniture  b in  first-class  condition. 
The  rooms  in  the  domiitories  are  furnished  with  single  beds,  dressers, 
study  tables,  and  chairs..  ' * • 

The  care  of  £hc  grounds  and  buildings  b under  the  direct  super- ' 
vision  of  the  president,  who  b especially  eager  to  create  ap  attractive 
living  and  working  environment  fCr  the  s'tudents.  He  desires  to 
create  in  them  high  ideals  for  home  life,  living  conditions,  and  char- 
acter building,  and  seeks  to  acoomplbh  these  ide^  by  providing 
pleasant  surroundings.  He  b to  be  commended  for  hb  long  period 
(46  years)  of  service  and  devotion  to  the  institution. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Although  the  charter  of  the  institution  does  not  require  the  main- 
tenance of  a preparatory  school,  there  b no  thought  present  of 
abolishing  thb  school  since  it  serves  a dbtinct  purpose  in  providing 
instruction  to  a large  Jmmber  of-boya  and  gi^.  All  grade  woi$4 
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except' what  ia^neceaaaiy  for  practioe^teaching/ will  be  discontinued 
after  1927-28. 

Work  of  college  grade  yas  first  offered  in  the  institution  in  1026-26. 
Consequently  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  keep  the  coUegi 
Md  the  high  school  separate  with  regard  to  faculty,  classes,  build- 
ing, or  finances.  Indeed,  tlie  organisation  of  a junior  college,  com- 
prising grades  11  to  14,  inclusiye,  make  adch  a separation  virtually 
impossible.  , 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  currictnum  offered  in  the  junior  college  covers  four  years,  begin- 
^ng  with  the  eleventh  grade.  The  junior  high-achool  course  covers 
four  yeare,  including  grades  7 to  10.  The  normal  coUege  and  the* 
commercial  course  each  covers  four  ypars,  beginning  with  the  eleventh 
grade.  The  industrial  course  covers  throe  years.  The  elemenUry 
school  comprises  the  first  six  grades.  . / 

Carpentry  and  woodworking,  brush  and  broom  making,  brick 
machine  shop  (auto-repair),  and  printing  are  listed  in  the  ^ 
industrial  sourse,  which  is  of  elementary  and  high-school  standard.  ^ 
Very  few  students  are  taking  any  of  this  work.  Broom  making  is 
* conducted  on  a commercial  basis,  as  is  also  some  work  in  yrood. 

The  present  curricula  of  the  school  are  scattered  and  ais  not  of 
standard  character.  The  programs  of  students  include  too  many 
miflcolianeous  subjects.  The  records  of  a number  of  students  show 
'as  many  as  10  subjects  being  carried  in. the  twelfth  grade.  In  the 
spring  many  of  the  students  go  home  for  farm  work,  and  thus  miss 
their  spring  examinations.  Since  all  exminations  are  passed  the 
next  fall,  the  standards  required  can  not  be  very  high.  Many  high 
grad«»  are  given  the  students. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  tho  survey  committee  that  all  the  curricula 
m the  institution  should  be  reorganized.  A reduction  in  the  number 

'of  subjects  taught  and  an  elimination  of  many 'courses  are  highly 
desirable.  V 

ADMISS/ON  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  of  good  moral  character  are  admitted  to  any  class  for 
which  they  are  qualified  without  any  rdferonce  to  age,  sex,  or  resi- 
dence. Certificates  Of  grades  from  accredited  schools  when  properly 
^ed  are  accepted  provisionaUy.  Although  the  catalogue  does  not 
sUto  the  specific  hour  or  unit  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
institution,  it  is  underatood  that’ the  .'completion  of  the  twelfth  grade 
IB  required  for  admission,  to  the  freshman  class  in  college.  • Examins-  ‘ 
time  for  admission  to  any  of  the  departments  may  be  taken  in  the 
of  each  year.  Two  conditioned  units  are  allowed  for  admission, 
but  these  must  be  made  up  during  the  first  year  in  Tesidence.  No 
co^i^ned  students  and  no  special  studente  were  ropoited^  for 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Tw(^  years  of  college  work,  amounting  to  60  semester  .hours,  are 
required  for  graduation  from  the  junior  college.  Students  who  com> 
ploio  the  course  are  granted  diplomas.  . Students  who  coroiriete  the 
two-year  college  normal  course  are  awarded  *teachera'  certificates 
that  entitle  them  to  teach  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

lo  addition  to  meeting  the  hour  requirements  for  graduation, 
students  must  meet  a grade  requirement.  The  4 years  of  work,  in- 
cluding 2 years  in  high  school  and  2 years  in  college,  must  average  a 
grade  of  C,  represented  as  between  75  per  cent  and  84  per  cent. 

The  requirements  for  the  junior  college  or  normal  certificate  include 
2 years'  work  in  English,  2 in  a modem  foreign  language,  2 in  mathe- 
matics or  science,  2 in  mu.sic,’  2 in  physical  culture,  and  1 each  in 
history,  psychology,  and  Bible.  The  requirements  in  the  normal 
department  include  a number  of  courses  in  education.  Sixty  semester 
hours  of  work  of  college  grade  are  required  in  each  of  these  courses. 


ENROLLMENT 

% 

The  totaf  number  of  college  students  enrolled  in  the  institution  in 
1927-28  was  22 — 1 in  the  regular  college  course  and  4 1 in  the  normhl 
course.  College  work  was  first  olTored  in  1025-26,  but  enrollment 
. ngiires  for  that  year  were  Pot  supplied.  . Thq  foUowmg  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  22  students. 
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No  degrees  are  granted  by  the  institution: 


FACULTY 


\ 


The  teaching  staff  in  the  junior  college  and  in  the  normal  school 
consists  of  seven  members,  six  of  whom  teach  both  college  and  high- 
schpol  courts.  One  of  these  teachers  is  colored,  the  remainder  white, 
and  all  hold  the  rank  of  professor.  The  departments  of  instruction 
nuhiber.seven  and  are  organized  as  follows:  Edi^:ation,  social  sciences, 
religion,  science,  English,  foreign  languages,  and  mathematics. 

With  two  exceptions  the  w'ork  of  each  teacher  is  confined  to  related 
subjects.  Throe  teachers  teach  only  one  subject  each.  The  work  of 
two  other  teachers  is  spread  over  too  large  an  area.  One  teaches 
Spanish,  history,  civics,  and  geography;  the  other,  French,  German, 
history,  economics,  and  sociology*  It  is  geneially  agreed  tl^t  better,. 
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results  are  obtainpd  when  a teacher  devotes  all  his  time  to  bis  specialty, 
one  ori^wo  closejy  related  subjecU,  and  when  the  classes  taught  ti« 
confined  within  a rather  A^w  range.  Good  resulte  are  not  obtain- 
able when  a teacher  condu^  classes  in  the  grades,  in  the  high  school 
and  in  college  during  the  same  term . The  work  of  two  of  the  teachen 
extends  over  four  years  of  high  school  and  two  years  of  college. 

All  seven  members  of  the  staff  hold  first  degrees,  and  two  hold 
m^tera'  degrees.  Fiv^  members  have  pursued  graduate  study.  The 
following  Ubio  mdicates  the  training  of  the  teaching  staff.. 


^ Tablk  of  facuUy 
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The  7 undergraduate  degrees  held  by  the  7 college  teachers  represent 
6 institutions,  2 degrees  having  been  received  from  Albion  College. 
Graduate  study  has  been  pursued  by  6 members  of  the  group,  2 of 
whom  hold  masters'  degrees— 1 from  Pennsylvania  State  CoIIogo, 
vhe  other  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Although  practically  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  receive  p#qui- 
aites,  which  include  board  and  room,  the  salaries  paid  are  low.  The 
dean  of  the  college  receives  $1,800,  while  the  salary  scale  of  the  re- 
mainder is  as  follows:  Two  teachers  receive  $1,100^  one,  $1,050; 
two,  $1,000,  and  one,  $700.  The  president's  compensation  in  cash 
is  $2,200,  which  is  supplemented  by  a perqubite  valued  at  $1,000. 

The  student  clock-hour  loads  of  the  staff  are  not  at  all  heavy^ 
six  teachere  having  loads  between  100  and  200  hours  and  the  seventh 
teacher  between  201  and  300  h6urs.  In  spite  of  ibis  small  clock-hour ' 
load,  however,  all  but  one  of  the  members  pf  the  faculty  have  long 
hours  of  teaching  per  week  imposed  upon  them.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  th«  fact  that  five  of  the  teachers  do.  work  both  in  the  college  and  tha 
high  school.  The  teaching  schedules  show  1 teacher  with  15  hours  of 
classroom  instruction,  2 with  18  hours,  1 with  19  hours,  2 with  20 
hours,  and  1 with  22Jiouis.  , The  teacher  with  the  heaviest  schedule 
is  ^e  dean  of  the  college,  who  carries  22  hours  of  classwork  a week. 

1 This  u all  college  work,  but  it  b distributed  over  five  subjects.  Com* 
..pensation  (or  the  heavy  teaching  aohedules  is  found  in  the  small 
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I classes  in  the  college.  In  1926-27,  44  desses  were  orgenixed,  12 
eontnieing  less  than  5 students,  17  belareen  5 and  10  students,  13 
' betweoi)  11  ind  20  students,  and  2 trith  20  an\l  21  students^ 

Of  tbs  dasses  listed  above,  20  are  high-echool  classes.  Only  one 
college  class — English — has  as  many  as  1 5 students.  No  other  college 
class  has  more  than  11  students.  Seven  classes  have  only  one  or  two 
students.  With  so  small  classes,'  and  with  so  many  of  the 

teachers  carrying  a heavy  hour  schedule,  it  is  the  judgment^  of  the 
survey  committee  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  by  elltninating 
soRie  of  the  smaller  dasses  from  the  .schedule. 


EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 


The  institution  maintains  a small  but  attractive  library  room  and 
employs  a full-time  librarian  who  was  formerly  a public-school  teacher. 
Her  salary  is  $700,  with  board  and  room.  The  library  contains  some 
4,000  volumes,  including  about  500  boobi^.of  fiction,  about  250 
modern  books  in  the  field  of  education,  and  a few  good  sots  of  reference 
books.  Ten  standard  magazines  are  subscribed  for,  a number  of 
church  papers,  and  two  good  tcachor-traiiung  journals.  Annual 
expenditures  for  Ubrary  equipment  and  books  amount  to  about  1300. 

Sdentific  equipment  and  apparatus  are  very  meager.  Only  one 
room  is  used  for,  a laboratbiy,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  equipment) 
apparatus,  and  supplies  to  w'arrant  labpralory  credit  for  even  a 
high-school  course  in  science.  The  schedule  of  recitations  lists 
three  rx)Uege  classes  in  biology  and  one  in  chemistry,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  how'  college  credit  could  be  given  for  this  work  con- 
sidering the  lack  of  equipment,  apparatus,  and  supplies.  No  annual 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  equipment,  and  no.  value  was  placed 
upon, the  present  supply.  A faif  amount  of  equipment  baa  be§n 
provided  for  work  In  sewing  and  cooking.  • 

i ' • 

EXTRACURJUCUUR  ACTIVITIES 

Athletic  activities  at  the  institution  are  controlled  by  the  faculty. 
The  college  is  not  a member  of  any  athletic  association.  Two 
literary  societies  are  maintained— one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
Weekly  literary  programs  are  presented. 

* - e 

CONCLUSIONS  . 


Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  College  has  had  rather  diver- 
sified aims.  It  haa  sought  to  raise  the  social  level  of  its  constituency  * 
snd  in  attempting  to  do  so  has  provided  most  attractive  surroundingn 
. for  the  students  in  campus,  in  buildings,  and  in  furnishings  in  the 
dormitories.  It  has  sought,  too,  to  offer  wide  variety  in  training, 
with  the  result  that  it  has  aoattered  ita  energies  so  much  that  the  work 
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offer^  falls  far  below  that  required  in  a standard  institution.  Good 
traming,  however,  is  given  the  students  in  domestic  science  and  sew. 
mg  and  in  carpentiy,  and  woodworking.  A fine  service  is  rendered 
m the  requirement  that  all  girls  must  take  a two-year  course  in  cook- 
ing before  they  graduate  from  the  high  school,  and  they  must 
. le^  to  m^e  their  own  dresses.  If  the  same  emphasis  that  is  now 
Imd  upon  ^cial  uplift  were  put  upon  a vital  educational  program 
the  institution  would  render  a still  larger  service.  The  most  impor- 
tant educational  program  present  is  the  teacher-trainmg  course.  This 
IS  the  field  thaipeeds  most  attention.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  pm- 
sen  ted  in  this  report,  the  survey  committee  makes  the  foUowine 
recommendations:  ' ® 

That  the  ‘institution’s  academic  program,  providing  for  a four* 
year  curriculum,  including  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  the 
first  two  years  of  college,  be  continued,  and  that  further  steps. be 
token  to  correlate*  and  integrate  this  work  into  a continuous  senior- 
high-school-junior  college  program.. 

That  thh  scholastic  ^andards  be  lifted  in  the  courses  of  two-year 
CO  ege  and  normal  school  grade  and  the  academic  work  considerablv 
•trengthened.  x ■' 

That  a thorough  investigation  be  made  with*the  view  of  eliminating 
TOme  of  the  work  of  courses  now  being* given,  and  of  concentratmg 
the  energy  of  the  institution  upon  fewer  departments  of  instruction  ' 
«nd  upon  fewer  ciihicula.  * 

That  the  elonaentaiy  grades  be  disconitmued  except  those  grades- 
needed  for  practice  work  in  the  tefleher- traming  course.  ^ 

That'in^ediate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  equipment,  apparatus, 
and  supplies  adequate  for  the  propei;  teaching  of  science  in  both  high 
. Bc^ol  and  junior  college  and  to  secure  books  needed  for  the  library. 

That  a careful  checking  be  made  of  returns  from  the- farm  to  see 
whether  it  should  be  retained  or  sold. 

That  the  tuition  fees  of  all  students  in  the  college  be  materially 
advanced.  ‘ . 


• LE  MOYNE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Memphis,  Term.  - 

Moyne  Jimior  College,^  located  within  the  city  limits  of  Mem- 
phis,^ IS  an  unincorporated  institution  controlled  by  the  American 
Mismonaiy  Association.  It  has  no  local  board  of  trustees,  but  ia 
operated  directly  from  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  adlociation. 
to  the  general  administration  of  the  school,  local  authority  is  vested 
m thef  president,  but  the  final  appointment  of  teachers  is  subject  to 
If®  American  Miasionaiy  Association.  This  osaocie- 

tton  hol^  title  to  the  property  of  the  institution  and  supeavises  its 
|. , ^ual  budget.  Reporta  of  reoeipta  and  expenditures  are  sent  every 
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I month  to  the  New  York  office  for  examination.  Insurance  policies 
on  the  buildings  and  thein  contents  are  payable  to  the  church  organ* 
ization. 

The  institution  is  organized  into  a junior  college,  a preparatoiy 
and  an  elementary  school.  In  addition  to  its  resident  courses,  the 
junior  college  conducts  extension  work  consisting  of  part-time  after- 
noon and  night  classes.  I^eacher  training  is  offe^  in  both  the  high 
school  and  the  junior  college. 

In  192&-27  the  institution  enrolled  2l  full-time  college  students 
102  extension  students,  104  preparatory  students,  and  107  elementary 
pupils.  Total  attendance  was  424.  Practically  all  the  students 
registered  at  the  institution  are  residents  of  the  city  of  Memphis. 

The  junior  college  was  organized  in  1024-25  and  has  not  yet  been 
accredited  by  the  Teimessee  State  Department  of  Education,  although 
the  department  has  recognized  the  course  of  teacher  training  in  the 
preparatory  school.  Only  four  students  had  graduated  from  the 
junior  college  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee,  three 
^ of  whom  had  been  accepted  at  Fisk  University  with  a classification  of 
juniors. 

ADMINISTRATION  f 

Admin Wation  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Le  Moyne  Junior 
College  seems  to  be  characterized  by  an  attempt  to  obtain  as  large  a 
proportion  of  its  support  from  student  fees  and  sales  as  is  possible. 


Table  34. — Income 


/ 8oun» 
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1033-34 

i024<20 

1Q25-20 

1220-27 

ChDrcMppropriBdoDf 
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U, 811. 43 
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1,044.71 

J3,421.8A 

1,989.00 

to, 600. 00 
886.81 
18,200.00 
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Olfla  tmt  cumnt  - - 

Studm  - 

18, 141.0 
wa27 

9,747.^ 

974.00 

SAljKond  MrwiM  1 ^ . 

'22, 306.41 

17,240.81 

21,440.48 

20^210.00 

28^786.81 



^ Indudes  net  Inoome  bookB,  ftatlonerj,  mnd  caleiciia. 


Tflfhle  34  shows  that  in ^24-25  church  appropriations,  including 
gifts  for  current  expenses,  a minor  item,  amounted  to  45.3  per  cent  of 
the  college’s  total  income,  while  student  fees  and  sales  represented 
54.7  per  cent.  In  the  ensuing  year  church  appropriations  supple- 
ipented  by  gifts  were  reduced  so  as  to  constitute  only  28.8  per  cent  of 
the  entire  income  of  the  institution.  For  this  year  student  fees  and- 
sales  bore, 71 .2  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  dosts  of  the  college. 
A slight  decline  of  receipts  from  student  fees  and  sales  to  61.7  per 
cent  in  1026-27  resulted  in  a corresponding  small'  increAse  of  church 
'appropriations,  including  gifts  to  make  up  the  difference.  Thus, 

. instead  of  a fixed  income  being  provided  annually  for  thesimbuilding 
of  the  junior  college  sinoe  its  establishment  t^ee  yearTlgo,  the 
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percentages  of  yearly  income  derived  from  church  appropriation! 
plus  gifts  for  current  expenses  have  varied  as  follows:  46.3  per  cent 
m 1924-26;  26.8  per  cent  in  1925-26;  and  38.3  per  cent  in  1926-27, 
Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  institution  for  the 
past  6ve  years  has  beeih  insignificant  considering  the  heavy  expoo8e 
, connected  with  the  organization  of  a junior  college,  addition  of  new 
teachers,  and  other  facilities  for  1 23  additional  college  students.  The 
gain  in  income  between  1922-23  and  1926-27  amounted  to  only 
13,469.38,  or  16.6  per  cent.  The  school  has  a productive  endowment 
of  92,000,  held  in  trust  by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

Ah  examination  of  the  student  fees  charged  in  the  college  showg 
the  following  items:  11.50  per  term  registration  and  |6  per  month 
tuition.  As  the  students  attending  the  institution  are  residents  of 
Memphis,  no  dormitoiy  facilities  are  provided  and  no  revenue  secured 
from  this  source.  A cafeteria  is  operated  which  shows  a small 
annual  profit.  Books  and  stationery  are  also  sold  to  students. 

The  system  of  keeping  student  records  is  in  need  of  revision.'  For 
the  certificate  of  high-school  credits,  a poorly  mimeographed  sheet 
of  thin  paper  is  provided,  which  is  entirely  inadequate  for  such  an 
important  record.  The  claasroora  scholarship  report,  upon  which  the 
gl^ades  that  students  make  in  the  college  are  transcribed,  is  also  a 
mimeographed  form.  The  attendance  and  scholarship  card,  however, 
4s  excellent,  being  thtf  standard  form  used  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  the  institutions  under  its  control. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Le  Moyne  Junior  College  has  a campus  containing  acres,  1 
large  building,  and  6 smaller  buOdings.  The  land  is  valued  at  130,000, 
based  on  prices  received  for  contiguous  ifeal  estate  Tecently  sold  in 
Memphis.  Valuation  placed  on  the  six  buildings  amounts  to  969,500, 

. of  which  945,000  represents  the  value  of  the  one  large  building.  The 
institution  owns  educational  equipment  and  furnishings  valued  at 
919,000,  making  the  total  valuation  of  the  entire  property,  9118,500. 

Steele  Hall,, the  principal  building  on  the  campus,*is  a threo-stoiy 
structure,  erected  in  1913,  and  contains  the  administrative  offices,  a 
small  auditorium,  recitation  rooms,  and  laboratories.  This  building 
is  listed  as  fireproof.  Other  bmldings  used  for  academic  purposes  are 
the  practice  ^hool,  one-story  in  height  and  containing  seven  rooms, 

•.  and  the  special  building,  also  one-story,  containing  two  recitation  \ 
rooms  used  for  sewing  and  music.  The  remaining  structures  include  ) 
a teachers  home,  teachers*  dining  room,  and  cafeteria.  j 

Plans  have  recently  been  made  by  the  institution  for  the  expansioy^ 
of  Its  physical  plant  by  an  addition  to  Steele  HaU.  The  amoillH 
necoesaiy  for  thia  improvement  is  930,000,  and  the  American  Mia- 
Btonaiy  Society  has  agreed  to  raise  920,000  for  this  puipqae,  from 
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white  members  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Memphis  and  from 
other  communities,  provided  110, (KK)  is  raised  by  other  friends  of  the 
college.  ’ 

The  buildings  and  grounds,  which  are  kept  in  excellent  condition, 
sre  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  who  has 
a force  of  1 janitor,  4 assistant  student  janitors,  2 maids,  and  a 
house  hoy.. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

In  the  operatbn  of  the  institution  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
s^egate  the  junior  college  and  the  ^igh  school. ' The  same  build- 
ing is  used  for  students  of  both  the  college  and  the  preparatory 
school.  Separ&te  accounts  are  not  maintained.  One  member  of  the 
college  staff  teaches  in  the  high  school.  College  and  high-school 
students,  however,  do  not  attend  the  same  recitations.  No  plans* 
' exist  yfor  the  elimination  of  preparatory^ work  in  the  near  future, 
although  enrollment  in  the  high  school  is  being  restricted  to  provide 
sufficient  space  for  college  students. 

EDVCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Le  Moyne  Junior  College  offers  two-^e&r  general  college,  pr^ 
medical,  and  teacher-training  curricula. 

For  admission  to  the  college,  candidates  must  present,  15  units  of 
preparatory  work  of  which  9^  units  are  prescribed  as  follows: 
English,  3;  algebra,  geomoteiy,  1;  physics,  1 ; foreign  language,  2; 
and  history,  1 ; the  remainder  being  elective.  Records  of  the  insti-^ 
tution  reveal  the  fact  that  of  the  21  fulUtime  college  students  admitted  ' 
in  1926-27  all  came  from  Le  Moyne  secondary  school  or  from  outside 
accredited  high  schools.  Of  the  65  part-time  students  enrolled  in 
the  evening  and  class  extension  department,  44  were  graduates*  from 
standard  high  schools  and  21  from  nonaccredited  schools. 

The  college  accepts  students  for  admittance  with  a maximum  of  one 
' conditioned  subject,  which  must  be  worked  ofi\y  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  No  conditioned  students  have  entered  since  the  college  was 
organized  three  years  ago.  There  are  no  special  students  enrolled 
at  the  institution. 

% 

. . GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  for  graduation  from  the  curricula  offered  in  the 
, college  comprise  90  quarter  hours  of  credit.  In  the  two-year  general 
college  course,  students  are  permitted  considerable  discretion  in  the 
, selection  of  studies.  But  32  of  the  90  credits  are  prescribed.  Work 
in  the  teacher-training  and  premedical  courses  is  largely  prescribed, 
.only  12  credits  being  elective  iit  the  former  and  6 in  the  latter. 
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, The  90  quarter  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  in  the 
general  junior-college  course  include  15  credits  jn  English,  12  in 
philosophy,  9 in  history,  and  6 in  Bible,  the  remainder  being  eleotire 
in  mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages,  social  science,  and  Bible. 
In  the  teacher-training  cqurse,  42  credits  ar^prescribed  in  education, 
16  in  English,  12  in'philoBphy,  3 in  psychology,  6 in  Bible,  * 

Proscribed  subjects  in  the  premedical  course  include  54  credits  m 
science,  16  credits  in  English,  and  15  credits  in  French  or  Spanish. 
Of  the  54  credits  required  in  science,  18  must  bo  earned  in  biology, 
6 in  physiology,  15  in  chemiati7,*and  15  in  physics.  Instruction  in 
these  science  courses  is  given  exclusively  from  textbooks,  as  the  insti- 
tution has  no  laboratory  equipment  above  high-school  grade. 

ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment  of  full-time  students  Jh  the  Le  Moyne  Junior  College 
totaled  21  students  in  1926-27  as  compared  with  13  students  in 
1924-25,  the  opening  year  of  the  junior  college. 


Table  36. — Enrollmenl  , 
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. ^ Table  36. — Pari-iin^e  ezlension 
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30 

83 

C8 

^ 0 
0 

84 

38 

63 
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The  extension  department  of  the  junior  college  has  had  a large 
increase  in  enrollment  in  the  past  three  years,  the  gajn  amounting  to 
183.3  per  cent,  ^ile  none  of  the  36  students  enrolling  in  the  first- 
year  class  of  1924-26  returned  in  1925-26,  the  mortality  was  reduced' 
below  normal  between  the  first-year  class  of  1925-26  and  second-year 
class  of  1026-27,  the  rate  of  lose  being  35.8  per  cent. 

FACULTY 

The  college  faculty  of  the  Le  Moyne  Junior  College  includes  four 
members  designated  as  instructors,  the  membership  not  having  yet 
been  clarified  as  to  rank.  Two  are  white  and  two  are'negroes.  One 
teaches  in  the  institution's  high  school,  while  the  other  three  are  ex-  , 
clusively  college  teachers.  There  are  four  departments  of  instruction  * 
» the  colleger-philosophy,,  education,  English,  and  Bible. 
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Considering  the  size  of  the  institution,  the  work  of  the  faculty  is 
well  organized  and  equally  distributed.  Teachers  give  instruction 
only  in  the  departments  to  which  they  are  assigned  except  in  the  case 
of  the  instructor  in  education,,  who  teaches  French  and  mathematics. 
No  college  students  were  enrolled  in  th^  courses,  however,  during 
1926-27.  md 

Members  of  the  faculty  are  excellently  trained,  all  having  obtained 
undergraduate  degrees  and  three  holding  masters’  or  doctors’  degrees. 

4 

Tablb  37. — Training  cj  Jacvity 
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Three  of  the  first  degrees  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  wefe 
obtained  from  northern  institutions  and  one;  front  s negro  college, 
while  all  the  ^adnate  degrees  were  secured,  from,  prominent  uni- 
versities. The  teacher  without  a graduate  degree  is  an  instructor  in 
chemistry.  - ' ’ - . 

Three^members  of  the  faculty  served  for  a period  of  four  years  and 
one  for  three  years.  As  the  junior  college  was  estdblishedm  1924-25, 
it  is  evidei^that  only  one  new  instructor  vds  added  to  the' teach-*' 
ing  staff  at  tne  time  ^the  organization  of  tnis  department. 

Salaries  of  the  Moyne  Jumor  college  compare  favorably  with  ’ 
other^stitutions  suiweyed.  Of  the  three  teachers  in  addition  to  the 
president,  two  receive  $1,150  anhually  in  cash,  and  .one  |600r  In 
addition  to  the  cash  remuneration  members  of  the  staff  receive 
quarters  and  board  as  perquisites,  estimated’  at  1500  annually. 

, Teaching  loads  of  the  faculty  are  not  excessive  except  m,the  case 
one  member.  According  to  the  schedules,  2 teachers  have  loads 
between  200  and  300  clock  hours  per  week,  1 between  301  and  400 
hours,  and  1 between  500  and  600  hours.  The  instructor  in  science 
in  the  junior  college  has  a:^  excessive  load.t  He  is  teaching  four  classes 
in  the  secondary  school  ■ in  addition  to  his  college  work.  The  Le 
.Moyne  Junior  College  has  only  a small  staff.  Obviously  these 
teachers  should  devote  their  entire  time  tb  collegc^rk. 

’ \ A record  of.the  hours  of  te^hing  of  the  staff  sho^^l  teacber  ^th 
11  hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  week,  1 with  12  hours,  1 with  15 
hours,  and  4 with  30  hours.  ,^he  instructor  in  science,  on  account 
of  his  high-school  work,  teaches  30  hours  per  week.  This  is  double 
the  generally  accepted  maximinn.  / 
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The  size  of  classes  is  not  ,above  the  average.  There  are  1-4  clasm 
in  the  junior  college  and,  of  this  number,  4 contained  less  than  i 
Btudents,  f between  5 and  10  students,  3 between  11  and  20  students, 

^ 3 between  21  and  30  st^ents,  and  3 between  31  and  40  students. 

. EDUCATION/^  EQUIPMENT 

Le  Moyne  Junior  College  does  not  have  its  own  library.  Through 
on  arrangement  with  the  municipal  govermnent  of  Memphis  a 
branch  of  the  city  library  has  been  located  on  the  can\pus^and  th^  • 
college  pays  a small  portion,  1300  annually,  of  the  hbrarian's  salaiy. 
This  library  contains  6,000  volumes  of  the  usual  type  of  books  found 
in  public  libraries  of  this  size.  Few  are  suitable  for  college  fading 
and  reference.purposes.  About  1,000  of  the  old  and  useless  books  in 
this  public  library,  the  survey  committee  was  informed,  are  shortly 
to  be  replaced  by  new  books. 

While^cognizing  that  this  branch  public  library,  has  been  a service- 
able instrument,  attention  is  called  to  the. necessity  of  developing  an 
independent  libraiy  of  such  quality  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  junior 
college.. 

The  iiistitution  Iras  no  college  Jabol-atpry  facilities,  notwithstanding 
. that  a premedical  course  is  offered  requiring  64  quarter  hours  of* 
credit'  in  natural  sciences.  In  1926-27  there  was  only  one  college 
class  conducted  in  science^  It  was  a class  in  physics,  which  was 
^tau^t'  entirely  by  textbook.  The  estimat^  present  value  of  the 
equipment  and  supplies  in  the  high-school* laboratories  amounts  to  • 
11,200. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

4 

Athletic  activities  at  the  institution* are  controlled  by  a joint  com*'.'’ 
mittee  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  The  faculty  has  four 
members,  including  the  coach  of  the  team,  and  the  students  one.  In 
1926-27  the  college  .-adopted  for  the  first  time  eligibility  regulations 
to  prevent  professionahsm  and  to  preserve  scholarship  among 
students  participating  in  athletic  Dvents. 

' - Le  Moyne  Junior.  College  is  ideally  located  in  the  city  of  Memphis 

and  has  an  excellent  phj^ical  plant,  which  when  enlarged  by  the 
proposed  new  addition  to  the  main  building  will  provide"  suffi^i^nt 
space  to  meet  its  requirements.  A standacd  junior  college,  however, 

• can  ^not  depend  upon  the  vacillating  revenues  from  student  fees  for 
I „ its  support.  A large  and  growing  income  fron)  an  assured  source  is 
essential  for.  its  successful  maintenance  and  upbuilding.  As  pre- 
viously pointed  out  in  this  report,  Le  Moyne  Junior  College  has  been 
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handicapptjd  froin'its  very  inception  by  the  lack  of  a'  definite  financial 
program  for  its  proper  development. 

It  is' largely  on  this  account  that  the  college  is  not  justified  in 
offering  a premedical  curriculum  and  other  courses  in  natural  sciences. 
It  has  b.een  unable  to  provide  laboratory  experimental  work  to  supple~ 
luciit  textbook  instruction.  In  connection  with  its  examination  of 
the  different  functions  of  the  institution  the  survey  committee  makes 
the  following  recommendations  and  suggestions: 

That  the  organization  in  control  of  the  junior  college  appropriate  a 
fixed  sum  annually  for  its  operating  costs,  irrespective  of  the  receipts 
from  student  fees  and  s^esy  and  that  this  sum* be  sufficieust  in  amount 
to  insure  stability.  » .. 

That  until  such  time  as  its  laboratories  we  equipped  to  give  instruc> 

• tion  of  a college  grade  in  the  scientific  subjects,  the  premedjcal  coarse 
offered  in  the  college^  withdrawn.  ' « 

That  the  qcadcmic^rogram  be  revised  with  a view  of  establishing 
a continuous  four-year  senior-high-school-junior  college  so  organized  as 
to  correlate  the  work  and  eliminate  the  sharp  distinction  between  the 
last  years  of  high  school  and  the  first  years  of  college. 

'That  as  soon  as  possible  steps.-  be  taken  to  build  °up  an  adequate 
and  independent  junior  college  library.  * * 


*>  . 
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Chapter  XIX 
TEXAS 


CoKTEKm— Pr%!ii6  Vlflw  8Ute  Normiil  aod  iDduBtrUrColkige.  Prmliie  Vltv;  Bbhop  CoDiti^  Mow 
, fhaU;  Wltfy  CoUage,  Mgrthall;  Samuel  Bosloo  CoUac^^,  Austin;  TiUotjoa  CoUeget  AoiUo;  Paul 
Quinn  College,  Waco;  Jarvis  Chriillan  IniUuita,  Hawkins;  Texas  OoUage,  Tjler. 
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The  ^tate  of  Texas  has  made  great  progress  in  negro  higher  educa- 
tion. lAcIuded  in  this  survey  are  eight  colleges,  the  list  being  made 
up  of  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at  Prairie 
View,  Bishop  and  Wiley  Colleges  at  Marshall,  Samuel  Huston  and 
Tillotson  Colleges  at  Austin,'  Paul  Quinn  College  at  Waoo,  Jarvis 
Christian  Institute  at  Hawkins,  and  Texas  College  at  Tyl^. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  institutions  seems  to  be 
poor  income  respects.  Four  of  the  colleges  are  situarted  in  the  north- 
eastern part'.of  Texas,  with  two  concentrate  in  the  city  of  Marsb^i 
thus  providing  this  section  with  a surplus  of,  institutions  as  com- 
pared wit*h  other  portions  of  the  State.  Two  colleges  are  situated  in 
Austin.  In  other  cases  the  institutions  are  centrally  and  adyan^ 
tagcously  located  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  each  other,.  Not  a single 
collie,  howeW,  is  situated  in*  the  we^iem  part  of  the  State. 

^ The  negro  poptilation  of  Texas  consists  of  787,000  persons.  Of  -this 
number,  1,746  are  enrolled  as  resident  students  in  the  eigh^  colleges 
surveyed,  so  that  the  proportion  of  college  students  to  pppulation  is 
at  the  i^te  of  22  per  <10,000  inhabitants.  A particularly  beneficial 
aituation  is  the  improved  negro  high-school  system  that  has  been 
established  in  the  State.  Texas  surpasses  eveiy  other  Southern 
State  in  this  regard,  with  13,067  negroes  enroUed  in  secondaiy  schools, 
v^r  ^66  for  eveiy  10,000  negro  inhabitants.  The  ratio  of  white 
secondary  students^  to  population  is  also  very  high.  With  a white 
population  of  4,476,000,  il  w found, that  405  out  of  every  10,000  are 
in  high  schools.  , ' r 

* The^SliS^^  Department  of  Education  devotes  active  attention  to 
the  promotion  and  development  of  negro  education-.  An  oig'anizA* 
tion  is  maintained  in  the  department  consisting  of  a college  visitor, 
who  makes  cpn^ual  inspections  of  higher  educational  ^stitutions, 
a special  high-echool  inspector,  and  a . special*  hiral-echool  agents 
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^^^^ublicly-supported  colleges  are  examined  annually,  and  private 
institutions  are  standardized  and  classified  upon  request  by-a  com-  i 
mittee  on  affibation  sent  to  each  school  for  this  purpose.  ^ 

A list  of  approved  negro  higher'  institutions  is  also'  published 
regdarly,  the  department  classifying  them  on  the  basis  of  senior  and 
» junior  colleges.  In  conjunction  with  the  Association  x>f  Te.xas 
Colleges,  minimum  requirements  have  been  set. up  by  the  depart 
ment,  which  specify  in  considerable  detail  the  standards  that  must’ 

- be  attuned  prior  to  accrediting.  Institutions  whose  graduates  are 
granted  State  teachers'  certificates  must  comply  with  the  regulations 
of  the  department  and  its  prescription  of  teacher-training  work. 

The  sura  of  1505,420  ha.s  been  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature 

of  Texas  for  the  biennium  of  1927-1929  to  provide  higher  education 

for  the  Negro  race. 

« 

PRAIRIE  yiEW  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

COLLEGE 

• PrairU  yiew,  Tej^ 

The  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  which  was 
eetablished  in  1879  by  an  act  of  the  Texas  d^egislaturo,  is  a part  of  a 
system  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  operated  by  the  State. 
The  system  comprises  the 'Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas  with  two  branch  junior  colleges  and  the  Prairie  View  institu- 
tion. All  four  of  the  colleges  are  under  controUof  the  same  board  of 
directors  and  have  the  same  president.  * 

The  board  of  directors  includes  nine  members  serving  for  a term 
of  three  years  and  is  appointed  in  groups  of  three  every  two  years 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The 
board  has  three  officers,  a president,  vice  president,  and  secretary. 

It  has  designated  three  of  its  members  as  a special  committee  headed 
by  a chairman  to  supervise  the.  administration  of  the  Prairje  View 
Normal  and  Industrie  College.  . 

As  the  negro  land-grant  college  of  Texas,  the  institution  receives 
Federal  appropriations  under  the  Morrill  Act  and  also  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  for  vocational  education.  Each  senatorial  and 
representative  district  in  Texas  is  entitl^  to  have  one  student  attend- 
ing the  college  appointed  by  its  member  of  the  legislature. 

The  Priine  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  comprises  a 
college  ana  a seebndary  school.  Curricula  of  college  type  include 
education,  agriculture,  home  economics,  mechdnic  arte,  and  nurse 
training.  The  secondary  school  consists  of  four  grades,  *the  first 
two  being  used  for  practice  teaching  and  the  last  two  being  devoted 
to  coU^e  preparation.  In  the  latter  grades,  trade  courses  under 
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the  Smith-Hughes  Act  are  also  conducted  in  blacksmithing,  cabinet- 
making, cooking,  (louse  building,  laundry  and  dry-cleanii^,  machine- 
shop  practice,  niillineiy,  printing,  sealing,  shoemaking,  stationary 
engineering,  storage  batteiy,  tailoring,  canning,  and  vocational 
igriculture. 

The  Texas  State  Department  of  Eklucation  has  accredited  the 
institution,  both  jn  its  college  and  preparatory  work.  Prior  to 
November,.  1926,  this  recognition  was  tentative,  subject  to  examina- 
tions by  the  department,  but  at  this  time  the  institution  was  perma- 
nently accredited.  Several  of  its  graduates  have  been  accepted 
conditionally  at  Howard  University  and  Chicago  University.  In  this 
connection  the  Prairie  View  College  graduate  admitted  to  Clucago 
rUoiversity  was  compelled  to  do  two  quarters  of  undergraduate  work 
DMore  being  entered  in  the  graduate  school.  The  Mehany  Medical 
College  has  also  accepted  several  graduates  of  the  two-ye^  pre- 
medical course  (recently  discontinued)  at  the  Prairie  State 

College.  Annual  inspections  of  (liie  school  are  made'bjr^e  college 
examiner  of  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  institution  enrolled  559  college  students  and  372  high-echool 
students  in  1926-27.  Summer  sessions  are  held  in  addition  to  tbs'- 
regular  academic  term  and  are  largely  attended  by  school  teachers  . 
from  all  parts  of  Texas.  During  the  summer  session  of  1927  tlie  regis- 
tration totaled  approxiraately  1,200  students.  The  institution  is 
coeducational  and  there  are  about  three  times  as  many  women  in 
attendance  as  men.  Geographical  distribution  of  the  students  shows 
that  almost  eveiy  coimty  in  the  State  of  Texas  is  represented  in  the 
student  body.  , 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  principal  source  of  support  of  the  Prairie  View  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  is  the  State  of  Texas,  which  makes  appropria- 
tions both  for  maintenance  and  capital  outlays.  Funds  averaging 
1185,000  annually  have  been  provided  by  the  State  during  the  past 
five  years. 

Tabls  1. — Ineotnt 


Source  ^ 
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1934-38 

1938-80 

1936-27 
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approprieUona 
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Veterens*  Burrsur. 
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ToUL....: >... 

• / 

/U  too.  00 
/ umot 

16,M7.75 

21.4ML0a 

S.044«72 

|180,00a00 

13.600.00 

1,0178 

37.m.78 

87,171.89 

18.68181 

8.888.01 

lias. 000. 00 
11800.00 
2,680.80 
39,837.00 
88.82L30 
8,948.09 
8.309.87 

8300.ua  00 
11800.00 
1,174.40 
88.48a78 
48,281.47 
630.78 
1,00188 

1118:170.00 
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4187 

4,7«.82 
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8H, 888.74 

279,948.82 
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278,8».a9 

/ ^ 
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For  1926-27,  as  shown  in  Table  1,  the  income  amounted  lo 
W76, 626.20.  0/  this  total,  61,8  per  cent  ceme,  from  Stnte  appro- 
priations, 4.6  per  cent  from  Federal  appropriations,  0.7  per  cent  froip 
intereet  on  bank  deposits,  13  per  ceitt'frohi  student  fees,  18.2  per  cant 
from  gross  revenues  on  sales  and^rviJes,  and  1,7  per  cent  from  other 
|0urces.  ' • 

Revenues  of  the  institution  have  expanded  slightly  during  the  paqt 
6ve  years.  The  total  income  was  only  $10,305.34  greater  in  1026-27 
than  in  1922-23,  a gain  of  0.3  per  cent.  State  appropriations  de> 
creased  3.4  per  cent  over  this  period,  receipts  from  sales  andeervicas 
increased  78  per  cent,  while  those  from  student  feee  advanced  115.9 
per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  tuition  is  charged  for 
admiaiion  to  tho  institution.  For  severil  years  the  institution  real- 
ised considerable  revenue  for  vocational  -training  of^World  War 
veterans,  but  income  from  this  source  is  now  negligible. 

A rather  wide  variety  of  fees  is  charged  students  attending  the 
^ool.  Tho  complete  list  consists  of  following;  Registration,  16; 
incidental  fee,  $2.50;  medical  and  sanitation,  $6;  lecture  and  enter- 
tainment, $5;  subscription  to  college  paper,  50  cents;  poat-ofl^ce  box 
rent,  50  centa;  and  laboratoiy  (oes,  $4.50.  The  charge  for  board  is 
$16  per  month.  Studonta  renting  rooms  in  the  dormitories  must 
pay  25  per  cent  of  their  maintenance  cost,  including  laundry.  Each 
girl  student  is  required  to  purchaae  a uniform  at  a cost  of  $16. 

While  tho  general  administration  of  the  Prairie  View  State  College 
is  officially  lodged  in  its  president,  who  is  also  head  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  and  two  other  State  junior  colleges, 
the  principal  has  immediate  supervision  over  the  institution.  Officcie 
assisting  him  in  handling  its  business  afTairs  include  a secretary,  locjd 
treasurer,  assistant  treasurer,  cashier,  bookkeeper,  steward,  manager 
of  coll^  exchange,  and  a force  of  clerks,  stenographers,  and  other 
office  workers.  *' 

The  books  and  accounts  are  in  good  shape.  As  Texas  has  no 
legalized  accounting  system,  the -institution  uses  the  same  system  as 
tho  other  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  Work  in  the  business 
office  is  supervised  and  aided  by*  officers  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  CoU^e  of  Texas,  located  only  60  miles  away.  Annual 
audita  are  made  by  certiBtd  public  accquatauts  employed  by  the 
State.  An  institutional  budget  is  prepared  annually  upon  which  all 
the  departments  operate.  Biennid  budgets  are  submitted  to  the 
I State  Iraard  of  codtrol  and  the  legislature. 

So  far  as  the  survey  committee  was  able  to  ascertain,  the  student 
of  the  college  are  well  kept.  A full-time  registrar  is  employed, 
l^is  also  secretary  to  the' faculty.  He  is  assisted  in  the  work  of 
hanlffing  the  student  accounting  by  a regular  clerk,  a student  clerk, 
and  avident  typist. 
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PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  Pr*irie  View  SUte  College  owns  1,436  acres,  of  land,  with  an 
es^mafed  Value  of  358,211.36,  based  on  an  appraisal  made  by  the 
treasurer,  a certified  public  accountant,  and  the  auditor  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  Of  this  total  area,  76 
acres  are  used  as  a campus,  300  acres  as  an  experimental  farm,  and 
the  remainder  as  pasture  and  hay  lend.  There  ^ about  30  buildings 
located von  the  campps  and  the  farm.  The  fol^ng  6gurea  show 
valuations  placed  by  the  institution  on  its  diHjhrent  properties! 
Buildings,  $634,299;  furniture,  $64,681;  laboratories,  $31,902;  equip- 
ment, $288,116;  the  total  being  $1,008,898.  These  figures  are  on  the 
basis  of  the  appraisal  previously  mentioned  and  on  original  costs, 
but  as.no  depreciation  has  been  deducted  on  either  the  permanent* 
buildings,  furniture,  or  equipment,  it  is  doubtful  wbethef  these 
valuations  are  entirely  accurate.  The  total  valuation  of  the  entire 
plant  as  estimated  by  the  collogo  is  $1,067,110.80. 

Prairie  View  State. College  has  an  excellent  collection  of  school* 
buildings,  many  of  them  modern.  They  are  well  located  and 
arranged.  While'many  of  the  struotures'are'brick,  several  were  found 
to  be  old  frame  buildings  tbst  seem  to  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
Only  10  are  fireproof,  the  remainder  being  nonfire  resisting. 

The  administration  building  is  the  main  college  structure.  It  is  • 
three  stories  in  height,  built  of  brick  in  1889,  and  conUins  all  the 
.administrative  oflBi^  in  addition  to  10  recitation  rooms.  Spence 
Rail,  also  a three-story  brick  building,  houses  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment and  has  15  recitation  rooms,  3 laboratories  and  shops,  and  a 
Du/nber  of  offices.  The  mechanical  builiRng  is  a two-story  brick 
building  with  12  laboratories  and  shops;  while  the  Household  Arts 
Building,  another  throe-story  brick  struoture,  contains  16  recitation 
rooms  and  laboratoriM.  Science  Hall,  erected  in  1924,  is  a modem 
thr^story  fireproof  structure,  its  space  iieing  devoted  exclusively  to 
recitation  itxftns  and  laboratories  for  scientific  instryction.  The 
hospital,  used  for  nurse  training,  while  modern,  ia  of  frame  construc- 
tion three  stories  in  height.  There  are  also  a veterinary  Hospital,  and 
a canning  plant,  both  one  story  in  height,  which  are  used  for  instruo- 
tional  purposes.  The  practice  school,  erected  in  1925,  ia  a modern 
brick  building  with’  excellent  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  The 
practice  house  for  home  economics  is  also  modern,  being  two  stories 
in  height  but  of  frame  construction. 

. Senior  Hall  and  Orawford  Hall,  both  three-story  brick  dormitories 
oontiuning  48  and  36  rooms,  are  used  by  women  students.  In 
- addition,  the  Old  Frame  Building,  New  Frame  Building,  and  Annex 
oontain  78  rooms  affording  living  quarters  for  women  students.  There 
ais  four  dormitories  on  the  campus  for  mep  students,  including 
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Lucky  Hall  and  Foster  Hall,  three  stories  in  height  and  of  brick  coo* 
stniction,  with  70  rooms;  the  new  boys*  Dormitory  building,  a two- 
stoiy  brick  structure  crated  in  1926,  with  31  rooms;  and  Walker  Hall, 
a two-story  frame  building  with  19>rooms.  A number  of  cottages  and 
two  apartments  are  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  faculty.  Build- 
ings on  the  experimental  farm  consist  of  a daily,  and  feed,  stock,  and 
implement  bams.  The  college  exchange  baa  its  own  building,  a 
two-story  brick  structure. 


, PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


The  preparatory  school  at  the  Prairie  View  State  College  is  not 
maintained  as  an  entirely  distinct  unit  from  the  college.  The  same 
buildings  are  used  for  the  students  of  both  departments,  and  the  funds  ’ 
are  entered  in  the  same  accounts.  No  separate  budget  is  maintained, 
with  the  result  that  it  b impossible  to  present  figures  showing  the 
cost  of  operations  or  the  revenues  of  the  high  school 'as  dbtinct  from 
the  college.  A large  number  of  the  allege  faculty  teach  in  the  high  $ 
school.  Except  in  the  case  of  special  students,  college'  and  prepara- 
to^  students  do  not  attend  the  same  recitktion,  lecture,  and  labora- 
tory groups.  Maintjenan9e  of  a breparatory^school  b not  required 
and  the  institution  b planning  to  elhninate  it  by  1930. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


* 

' Educational  activities -of-the  institution  are  divided  into  five  main 
divbions,  in* which  a wide  field  of  curricula  b offered.  They  include; 

(a)  Division  of  education:  Four-year  course  leading*  to  bachelor  of  science 
degree  and  two-year  course  leading  to  diploma,  State  teachers'  certidcates  being 
granted  to  graduates  of  both  courses.  ^ 

‘ (b)  Division  of  agriculture:  Foui^gear  course  leading  to  bachelor  of  sclenpe 
degree. in  agriculture  and  two-year  c%Tse\in  vocatioh^  agrioultute  leading  to 
diploma. 

(c)  Division  of  home  economics:  Four-year  * course  leading  to  bachelor  of 
•olence  degree  and  one-year  course  ip  dressmaking,  millinery,  or  cookery. 

(d)  Division  of  mechanic  arts:  Four-year  course  leading  to  bachelor  of  solenoe 
degree  in  mechanic  arts. 

(s)  Division  of  nurse  trairring:  Three-year  course  leading  to  a diploma  in 
nurse  training.  * , 

In  addition  to  the  academic  activities  cited  above,  the  institution 
baa  a department  of  military  science  and  tactics  in  charge  of  a Regular 
Army  sergeant.  It  abo  (^nducts  cooperative  extension  work  m 
agriculture  and  home  economics.'  A 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENT^ 

* *•  * ( 

Admission  to  the  college  divbions  b on  the  basb  of  the  completion 

of  IS  units  of  aecondaiy  work.  Seven  of  these  units  are  required' 
fUid  8 eleo^ye.  The  required  units  are:  English,  3;  plane  geometry; 

' j***  • ' - ‘ I-  - • ^ j 
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algebrSr  2;  and  history,  2.  JMothods  of  obtaining  admission  aro 
ontfined  as  follows:  By  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school;  by  examination  at  the*colIege;  by  completing  the  work 
of  the  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  High  School; 
by  permanent  State  certificate.  ' 

Records  of  the  institutionr  ^how  that  in  1926-27  the  number  of 
freshmen  entering  the  college  on  certificatea  from  accredited  second- 
ary schools  was  72.  An  additional  12  came  from  nonaccredited  high 
schools  and  19  from  high  schools  outside  the  State  of  Texas.  Six 
others  entered  after  successfully  passing  entrance  examinations  at  the 
college,  .these  6 being  the  only  ones  that  passed  out  of  25  who  stood 
the  examination.  A considerable  number  of  other  freshmen  entered 
the  college  direct  from  the  Prairie  View  State  College  high  .school. 
Candidates  are  accepted  with  two  conditioned  high-school  units, 
which  inust  be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  It  is  stated 
that  no  conditioned  students  have  been  r^;istered  during  the  past 
five  years. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  courses  are  poorly  outlined  in  the  catalogue  and  are  char- 
acterized by  such  a lack  of' editing  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
segregate  one  group  of  studies  from  another.  A confusion  of  head- 
• inga  exists  and  required  ‘hours  of  credits  are  omitted  in  some  of  the 
outlines.  In  most  instances,  prescribed  subjects  are  indistinguiab- 
able  from  electives  and  it  is  only  after  painstaking  study  that  an 
interpretation  of  the  graduation  requirements  can  be  made.  These 
requirements  follow: 

4-ycar  agriculture 180  quarter  hours'  (120  semester  hours)  credit. 

2-year  vocational  agriculture..^  Not  stated  In  quarter  hours. ' t 
4-year  education — _ 180  quarter  hours*  (120  semester  hours)  oredlt. 

2- year  education — ....Not  stated  In  quarter  hours. 

4-year  home  economics 180  quarter  hours*<(120  semester  hours)  credit; 

1-year  home  economics — 1.  Not  stated  in  quarter  hours. 

4-year  mechanic  arts 180  quarter  hours’  (120  semester  hours)  oredlt. 

3- year  nurse  training — . Not  stated  In  quarter  hours. 

„ At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  is  required  to  select 
» a. major  sequence  of  27  quarter  hours  .and  a minor  sequence  of  18 
■ quarter  hours  in  either  English  and  foreign  langu^ee,  education, 
natural  science,  or  social  science. 

The  180  quarter  hours  of  cr^it  required  for  graduation  in  the 
four-year  agricultural  curriculum  ore  included  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: 50  credits  in  agrici^lture,  18  in  English,  58  in  science,  0 in 
I Vitterinary  science;  17  in  social 'science,  38  in  education,  1 in  physical 
education,  1 in  militaiy  training,  and  6 in  electives.  In  the  outline 
for  the  two-year  curriculum  in  vocational  agriculture  t|ie  follow jng. 

^ subjeote  with  quarter-hour  credits  are  included:  30  oredite  in  voca- 1 
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‘ tional  agriculture,  24  in  English,  26  in  mathematics,  20  in  natural, 
science,  1 in  military  training,  and  1 in  physical  education.  ] 

In  the  four-year  educational  course,  the  180  quarter  hours  of ' 
credit  necessaiy  for  graduation  are  comprised  in  the  fqllowing:  63 
credits  in  education,  30  in  English,  27*in  mathematics,  18  in  Spanish, 

, 18  in  French,  33  in  social  science,  8 in  natural  science,  1 Id  militaiy 
training,  and  1 in  physical  education.  The  outline  for  the  two-year 
education  curnWum  includes;  27  creditsin  education,  18  in  English, 

18  in  matberaatics,  18  in  foreign  language,  18  in  social  science,' 8 in 
natural  science,  1 in  militaiy  training,  and  1 in  physical  education. 
The  Texas  State  Board  of  Education  in  granting  elementary  teachers' 
certificates  specifies  only  18  quarter  hours  of  education,  so  that  the 
^ two-year  normal  course  offered  at  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and 
Industnal  College  exceeds  the  State's  requirements  by  0 quarter 
hours. 

The  four-year  home  economics  course  is  outlined  as  follows:  96 
credits  in  home  economics,  18  in  English,  43  in  natural  science,  33  in 
education,  12  in  social  science,  1 in  military  training,  1 in  physical 
education.  Requirements  of  the  one-ydar  curriculum  in  home  eco- 
nomics are  not  contained  in  the  catalogue. 

• The  180  quarter  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  in  the 
four-year  mechanic  arts-  curriculum  is  summarized  as  follows:  124 
credits  in  mechanic  arts,  9 in  English,  25  in  mathematics,  30  in 
natural  science,  27  in  education,  1 in  military  training,  and  1 in 
.physical  education.  A thesis  is  also  required. 

An  outline  of  the  threiS^year  nurse- traimng  course  includes  the 
following  subjects;  9 quarter  hours  of  credit  in  principles  and  prac- 
tices, 9 in  materia  medica,  9 in  anatomy  and  physiology,  4 in  chem- 
istry, 18  in  dietetics,  3 in  bacteriology,  9 in  hygiene  and  sanitation,. 

2 in  drugs  and  solution,  6 in  history  of  nursing,  3 in  symptomatology, 

4 in  psychology,  3 in  urinalysis,  9 in  obstetrics,  3 in  inental  and 
nervous  diseases,  3 in  diseases  of  special  senses,.  9 in  hospital  manage* , 
ment  and  economics,  6 in  public  health,  3 in  communicable  diseases, 

3 in  professional  problems,  and  24  in  nursing. 

ENROLLMENT 

f 

Prairie  View  State  College  has  had  a rapid  growth  in  enrollment 
during  the  past  five  years  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


TabIb  2. — Entire  college  '* 
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Except  for  the  year  of  1926-20,  when  attendance  declined  slightly 
over  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  resident  college  students  has 
advanced  annually,  the  gain  for  the  five  years  between  1022-23  and 
1926-27  being  124.6  per  cent. 

Table  3. — DiviHon  of  education 


Year 


IW^23. 

192y2i. 

1W4-25. 

1925- 26. 
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36 

31 
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81 

60 
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» 

63 
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>.  As  indicated  by  Table  3,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  total  onroU- 
ment  is  included  in  its  division  of  education.  In  1926-27  there  were 
409  students  enrolled  in  this  division,  or  73.1  per  cent  of  the  669 
students  in  the  entire  college.  It  is  in  this  division  also  that  .the 
greatest  increase  in  enrollment  has  occurred  for  the  past  five  years,- 
there  being  174.4  per  cent  more  students  pursuing  the  education 
courses  in  1926-27  than  in  1922-23.  Loss  of  students,  howevef,  hfaa 
befen  heavy  and  the  institution  apparently  is  having  difficulties  in 
maintaining  a normal  mortality.  The  freshman  class  of  1922-23, 
which  originally  contained  82  students,  declined  to  33  students  in  the 
•senior  year  of  1925-26,  the  loss  being  59.7  per  cent.  A similar  loss  of 
students  occurred  in  thE  1923-24  freshman  class,  which  started  tvith 
125  students  and  was  reduced  to  53  students  when  it  became  the 
senior  class  of  1926-27. 

Table  4. — Diiigion  of  home  economiet  , 
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While  the  enrollment  in  tlie  home  economics  division  has  also 
gained  steadily  in  the  last  live  years,  the  number  of  students  increasing 
by  50  per  cent,  excessive  mortalities  havh  likewise  been  recorded  and 
the  loss  of  students  is  so  far  above  the  average  as  to  wan^t  4he 
serious  attention  of  the  administration. 

Table  6. — Ditrieion  of  agriculture 
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Table  5 showe  that  attendance  Iq  the  division  of  agriculture  in- 
creased 82.1  per  cent  during  the  past  five-year  period.  Between  the  , 
freehman  class  of  1922-23  ^d  the  senior  class  of  1925-26  all' students 
remained  to  complete  thoTOurse  with  the  exception  of  one,  but  in 
the  case  of  thef  freshman  class  . of  1923-24  the  number  of  students 
decreased' from  21  to  9 in  the  senior  year  of  1926-27. 

. Table  6, — Mechanic  arU  diuidon 
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This  heavy  student  mortality  at  the  institution  is  further  acten- 
, ' tuated  in  the  mechanic  arts  division  where  further  losses  in*  students 
are*  evident  between  the  several  classes.  Mortality  in  the  freshman 
class  of  1922-23  amounted  to  1\A  per  cent  by  the  time  it  be^me 
the  senior  year  of  1 925-26'.  The  freshman  class  enrolled  in  1923-24 
completely  disappeared  in  1926-27.  Total  enrollment  in  mechanic 
arts  coui^  at  the  institution  yas  small,  with  only  seven  students 
entered  as  freshmen  in  1926-27,  indicating  a lack  of  interest  in  this 
type  pf  work  at  the  cpUege.- 


Tablb  7. — Nuru-training  divition 
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Total  enrollment  in  the  nurse-training  division  has  declined  25  per 
cent  during  the  past  five  years.  Combined  with  this  decrease  in 
attendance  was  a mortality  of  75  per  cent  between  the  first-year  class 
of  1923—24  and  the  third-year  class  of  1925—26.  An  improvejnent, 
however,  developed  in  this  respect  between  the  1924-25  first-year 
class  and  the  third-year  class  of  1^26-27,  when  the  loss  of  students  was 
only  37.5  per  cent.  ^ 

DEGREES  GRANTED  ; 


During  the  past  -five  ypars-  the  Praifie  View  State  College  has 
grated  a total  of  189  degrees  in  course.  Of  this' number  124,  or 
6^^r  cent,  have  been  bachelor  of  science  de^ees  in  education.  ' 
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Tablb  8. — Dtgrett  granttd  . 
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The  institution  has  grantea  no  h'onorary-  degrees  within  the  past 
• five  years.  * , 

. ■ . . FACULTY 


The  college  teaching-staff  proper  is  composed  of  37  members,  4 of 
whom  teach  high-school  classes.^  In  addition  the  institution  lists 
18  other  instructors  as  both  college  and  bigh-school  teachers,  but^the 
survey  committee^fotind  that  the  subjects  taught  by  them,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  consisted  principally  of  printing,  laundry,  black- 
smith,  and  similar  subjects,  none  of-  which  is  of  college  standard. 
There  are  also  two  itinerant. teachers  in  the  facdty  who  give  field 
instruction  in  agriculture  and'  mechanic  arts.  It  i»  not  believed  this 
work  is  above  high-school  grade.  , _ . ^ 

The  organization  of  the  college  includes  13  departments  of  instnio-'' 
tion  or  division,  and  -these  departments  with  the  teachers  in  each  are ' 
as  folios:  En^ish,  1 professor,  1 associate  professor;  1 assistant 
prufc^or;  education,  1 professor,  1 associate  professor,  and  1 assistant 
professor;  mathematics,  1 profespor  and  1 associate  professor;  social 
science,  1 professor  and  1 associate  professor;  science,  1 professor  and 
2 associate  professors;  modern  languages,  I'prdfessor  and  1 associate’ 
professor;  agriculture,  2 professors  and  2 associate  professors;  home 
econdmics,  1 professor,  3 assqciate  professors,  and  1 assistant  pro- 
fessor; mechanic  arts,  1 professor,  1 associate  professor,  and  1 assistant 
professor;  nurse  training,  1 professor,  1 associate  professor,  and 
1 assistant  professor;  music,  1 professor  and  2 assistant  professors; 
military  training,  1 instructor;  and  practice  'school,  1 professor  and' 

1 assistant  professor.  ‘ 

Academic  work  in  the  cojlege  is.  compactly  organized.  Each 
department  is'headed  ,by  a professor  and  each  division  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a director  or  supervisor.  Te'aching  assignments  are 
judiciously  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  faculty' in  accord- 
ance with  their  previous  training.  A comparison  between  the  tot^ 

' 'enrollment  in  1926-27  and  the  total  number  on  the  teaching  staff  in 
this  y^ar  shows-  that  there  was  1 teacher  to  ereiy  14  students. 
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Table  d.— Training  faculty  ^ 
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* ' » 
An  examination  into  the  training  of  the  faculty  shows  that  28 
members,  or  75.7  per-  cent,  have  obtained  undergraduate  degrees, 
While  9 member^,  or  24.3  per  cent,  have  no  degrees.  The> number  of 
graduate  degrees  totals  only  3,  or  8.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  staff;  and 
only  4 members,  or  10.8  per  cent,  are  pursuing  advanced  work  leading 
to  higher  degrees.  It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  a considerable 
number  o/  faculty  lack  proper  training  and  that  the  standards 
, reqmre^Jn  this  regard  by  the  Texas  Department' of  Education,  the 
official  accrediting  agency  of  the  State,  are  not  being  complied  with. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  comhnittee  the  administration 
of  the  Praine.View  State  College  had  , already  taken  cognizance  of 
the  situation  and  defimto  plans  had  been  adopted  for  a partial  reor* 
ganization  of  the  teaching  staff.  .At  the  opening  of  the  school-term 
of  1927-28  a number  of  old  members  of  t]ie  faculty  are  to  be  replaced 
and  14  new  members  added.  A revised  list  of  these  new  college 
teachers  submitted  to  the  committee  indicated  that  all  of  them  have 
received  specialized  traming  and  that  six  ho|d  roasters* 

Anmial  saldries  paid  the  teaching  staff  of  the  institution  are  above 
. the  average  paid  in  the  institutions  surv^ed.  All  the  members 
. lecaive  a perquisite  in  the  form  of  quarters  in  addition  to’  the  cash 
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paid  them.  Heads  of  the  departments  and  divisions  who  hold  the  rank 
of  full  professors  receive  from  $1,800  to  $2,000  annuaUy,  the  average 
bemg  $1,866.  The  pay 'of  associate  professor?  varies  from  $1  200  up 
to  11,650,  with  on  ayerage  of  $1,366,  and  that  of  assistant  prifessora 
between  $000  and  $1,560,.  the  average  being  $1,112.  One  instructor 
m the  allege  receives  $900  annually,  while  the  lowest  salaiw.paid 
amounting  to  $540,  is  to  the  assistant  practice  teacher.  The  safaiy 
schedules  are  as  follows:  Three  teachers  receive  $2,000,  seven‘$I  800 
one  Sl,750,^one  $1,650,  one  $1,600,  one  $1,560,  one  $1,500,  two  $1  440* 
one^$l, 380, eight  $1,200,  one  $1440,  one  $1,120,  four  $1,000,  two  $900* 
^d  one  $540.  The  instructor  receiving  $540  is  a sergeant  in  the 
^ United  States  Army  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  ^ 

. Tho^^necd  for  a radical  revision  of  the  teaching  loadajSRhe  faculty 
IS  apparent  after  a airutiny  of  the  student  clock-hour' loads  of.  a num- 
ber of  the  teachers.  Of  the  total  members  of  the  staff  nipe  ieachere  •• 
have  loads  of  less  than  100  student  clock  hours,  one  betaaeo  lOO'ond 
200,  seven  between  201  and  *300,  seven  between  301  and  400,  four 
between  401  and  500,  tlu«e  betwebn'SOl  and.  600,  one  between  601 
and  700,  one  between  701  and  800,  two  between  801  and  900  one 
between  901  and  1,000,  and  one  above  1,000*.  While  24  members,  or  * 
64.9  per  cent,  of  the  staff  have  normal  loads  of  less  than  400  student 
clock  hours  per  week,  13  members,  or  35.1  per  cent,  were  teaching 
betw'een  400  and  1,000  student  clock  hours  per  week.  Such  loads  can* 
only  be  regarded  as  burdensome  and  destructive  of  academic  effi- 
ciency, particularly  in  the  cases.of  five  teachers  with  teaching  from*’ 

. 6W)  to  1,000  student  clock  hours  per  week.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  reorgamzaUon  of  the  faculty  in  1927-28,  the  work  in  the  college 
will  be  so  distnbuted  as  to  relieve  not  Only  the  heavy  bprden  imposed 
on  thew  teachers,  but  place  the  student  clock-hour.Ioads  of  the  wh(de 
staff  on  a standardized  baus.  The  instructor  with  above '1,000 
student  clock  houra  per  week  is  the*  Regular  Army  sergeant  teaching  • 
both  college  and  higb-school  classes  in 'military  science. 

Further  corroboration  is  given  of 'the  existence  of  excessive  smd 
* teaching  tasks' in  the  college  by  an  .analysis  of  the  number, 

of  hours  of  teaching  per  week  of  the  faculty:  1 teacher  with  3 hours*' 
pw  week  of  teaching,  2 with  4 hours,  1 with  6 houra,  2 with  6 hours  1 
with  7 hours,  1 with  8 hoiire,  6 with  12  hou/s,  2 with  14  hoiire,  8 with 
‘ 16  hours,  3 with  17  hours,  1 with  18  hours,  2 with  19  hours,  1 with  20' 
hours,  1 with  21  hours,  1 with  24  hours,  1 with  26  houra,  1 with  28 
hours,  and  1 with  30  houra.  Theiioura  |ier,week  of  one  ipstruotor 
were  not  fiuaniahed.  Out  of  the  total  of  37  on  Uie  staff,  thojafore,  12 
mem>Brs  are  teaching  in  excess  of  15  Imura  per* week  and*  3 memben 
between  26  and  30  hours.  Eighrt  members  of  the  faQUlty^  howevM’ . ‘ 

teach  less  than  8 home  per  week»  ...  . t... 
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' EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
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, /Tike  library  of  the  Prairie  View  State  College,  located  on  the  first 
floor*  of  Science  Hall;  contains  8,600-  volumes.  As  expenditures 
amounting  to  $2,378  ha<d  been  made  for  new  shelves  and  other  equip-  * 
ment  in  1024-25,  the  libraiy  was  In  excellent  physical'CondiUonT 

When  the  survey  committee  visited  the-institution,  however/ it  was 
found  that  each  academic  department  and  division  was  maintaining 
its  own  library  and  that  all  books  relating  to  their  particular  acUvitioa 
.were  being  retained  in  them.  The  central  library,  therefore,  waa 
serving  as  a sort  of  refuge  for  b^boks  not  deemed  essential  to  t6e  libra- 
ries of  the  different  departments  or  divisions,  the  mateijinl  in  it  being 
only  general  in  type  and  character.^  As  a result  of  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  the  administration  announced  that  departmental 
and  divisional  libraries  would  be^abandoned  and  all  volumes,  includ- 
ing Ituhlic  docunqentSj  brought  under  the  control  of  the  main  library. 

Expenditures  on  the  library  have  advanced  regularly  dviriqg'  rtie  ’ 
past  five  years.  The  institution  expended  S4-,270.85  for  libl^S^i^,rpun« 
poses  in  1926-27  as  compared  with  $1,813.34  in  1928-23,  an  incronso 
of  135.2  per  cent.  In  the  accompanying  table  is  shown  annual  expen- 
ditures on  the  libraiy,  the  figures  for  J9^6.-27  being  omitted  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  college  tp  furnish  them  in  itenuzed  form.  ' 
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Tablb  10. — Expenditure*  for  library 
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1 Ubrarj  oompleUly  r«organit«d  In  I9M-3&. 


A full-time  librarian  is  employed,  who  is  a graduate  g(  the  normal' 
school  at  Atlanta  Universi^.  Although  previously  pot  having  pur- 
sued college  work  in  library  science,  the  librarian  was -sent  to  Iowa 
University  during  the  summer  of  1927  'nr  the  piuposo  of  taking  such 
a course.  Four  student  assistants  aid  the  librarian  in  handling  the 
work  in  the  libraiy.  * , ' 

The  scientific  laboratories  are  well  equipped  in  comparison  with  the 
average  college.  Considering-  the  courses  offered  in  the  different 
sciences  at  Prairie  View  State  Collie,  however,  there  is  an  insufiS- 
dency  of  equipment.  In  the  cflemistiy  laboratory  additional  balances 
are  needed,  .while  more  eleotried  equipment  and  more  microscopes 
> should  be  supplied  in  the  physi<»  and  biological  laboratories.  * 
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Table  11. — Szpenditurea  /or  taboratorio$ 
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The  estimated  present  value  of  the  scientific  laboratories  at  the 
institution  is  $19,553.29,  but  in  subiuitting  these  figures  no  charge-offs 
were  made  for  depreciatiem  from  the  original  coats. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Athletic  activiti^of  the  .instftution  are  managed  joindy  by  the- 
faculty  and  the  students.  A faculty  committee,  however,  has  final 
auth9rity  on  all  athletic  matters.  The  ^airie  View  State  Normal 
and 'Industrial  College  is  a member  of  the  Southwestern  AtUetic 
Association.  The  rules  of  the  oiiganixation  regarding  the  purity  of 
• athletics  and  the  preservation  of  scholarship  among  students  partici-  • 
pating  in  intercollegiate  and  other  contests  are  observed. 

- SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

As  a component  umt  in^a  system  of  institutions  of  higher  learning' 
maintained  by  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  benefit  of  its  p^ple,  the 
Prairie  View  Normal  and  Industrial  State  College  is  rendering  an‘ 
efficacious  service  in  its  educational  development. 

a State  of  such  size  and  population  as  Texas  thp  vital  need  is 
the  preparation  of  public-school  teachers  to  educate  the , coming 
generarions.  That  the  Prairie  View  State  College  is  fulfilling  ita 
mission  in  this  respect  is  evidenced  by  the  pieponderan6e  of  students 
enrolled  in  its  normal  and  educational  courses.  .Further  testimony  of* 
its  achievements  is  presented  in  the  steady  growth  of  attendance,  the 
ingtitution  in  1926-27  having  the  second  largest  enrollment  of  any 
negro  college  in  the  country.  Its  widespread  influence  is  also  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  eveiy  county  in  Texas  is  represented  in  the 
student  l»dy. 

CONCLUSIONS' 

> . The  survey  conunittee  found  the  physical  plant  df  the  Prairie 

^^ew  State  College  in  excellent  condition  and  the  administration  and 
faculty  conscientiouB^  endeavoring  to  oany.  out  purposes  for  which 
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the  institution  was  established.  In  its  examination  of  the  college, 
bowerer,  certain  activities  were  found  in  need  of  improvement. 
The  oommittee  makes  the  following  recommendatipns: 

That  the  catalogue  be  completely  revised  and  the  sections'relating 
to  the  .currioula  offered  by  the  college  be  rewritten  with  a view  of 
presenting  requirements  for  graduation  in  a comprehensive  and  under** 
standable  manner. 

That  the  administration  appoint  a committee  of  the  faculty  to 
conduct  a study  ef  the  causes  of  the  hearvy  student  losses. 

That  the  reorgani2ati9n  and  improvement  of  the  faculty  be  con*  ‘ 
. tinned  and  that  attention  be  given  particularly  to  raising  the  standard  * 
of  the  training  of  its  members  as  well  as  the  proper  distribution  of 
teaching  loads  in  tho  college. 

That  needed  equipment  and  o^er  scientific  facilities  in  the  chemis* 
tiy,  biological,  and  physios  labomeries  be  supplied. 

That  a complete  appraisal  of  the  institution’s  physical  plant  be 
'made  by  experts  in  order  to  ascertain  its  real  present  value  an.d  that 
annual  inventories  bo  conducted  in  the  future  with  necessary  .charge- 
offs  for  depreciation. 

. BlSm?  COLLEGE  ‘ . 

— ' * 

t \ Marshall^  Tex. 

Bishop  College  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  American  Baptist 
"Home  Mission  Society,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  It 
was  founded  in  1881  and  named  after  Nathan  Bishop,  of. New  York,  , 
• who  gave  $20,000  to  atari  the  institut^n.  After  his  death  his  wife 
cibntinued  to  support  the  school  and  made  another  donation  of  $20,000. 
In  1885  the  college  was  chartered  under  the  laWs  of  the  State  of  Texas 
and  came  under  the  jurisdiction,  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society.  ^ ’ 

Government  of  Bishop  College  is  lodged  in  a board  of  15  trustees, 
thiee*fifths  of  whom  are  nominated,  by  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  American , Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  The  other  two- 
fifths  are  choseniargoly  from  the  nominatiofta  made  by  the  institu- 
rion's  alumni.  The  trustees  serve  for  a term. of  threq  years  each,  5 
beipg  elected  annually,  and, include  8 white  men  and  7 negtoes.  As 
^ at  present  constituted,  6 of  the  trustees  are  residents  of  New  York, 

■ ■ 1 of  Ulinois,  1 of  Tennessee,*!  of  Arkansas,  and  6 of  Telcas.  Under 
the  terms  of  its  charter,  the  board  meets  once  a year  in  the  State  of 
Texas  to  transact  the  business  of  the  institution.  Its  organisation 
. includes  a chairman,  vice  chairman,  secretary,  and  a tfeasuier.  The 
bokrd  has  an  executive  oommittee  composed  of  five  membera,  all. 

A 
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'nndents  of  Texas"and  in  closo  touch  with  the  college,  and  a financial 
committee  with  s membership  of  five. 

Bishop  CoOege  is  oiganumd  into  a libeVal  arto  college,  a theological 
division,  ^d  a preparatoiy  school.  The  latter  consists  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades  and  is  to  be  discontinued  completely  ytbin  a ahor^ 
dme.  .For  the  past  throe  years  the  college  has  opetat^  a, summer,.  2 
session,  only  college  students  being  pormittod  to  attend.  The 
institution  also  conducto  a.  limited  number  of  extension  courses  for 
■ the  benefit  of'school  teachers  in  Marshall,  Tex.,  and  Shreveport,  La. 

The  Texas  State  Department  of  Education  has  accredited  the  _ 
institution  as  a standard  senior  college.  The  college  has  likewise 
been  accredited  by  the  State  departments  of. education  of  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas^  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Colorado, ' 
Ohio,  and  Michigan.  While  no  formal  recognition  has  been  accorded 
the  college  by  graduate  schools  of  recognised  universities,  a,  number  of 
its  graduates  have  been  accepted  .atr  the  summer  sessions  on  a condi- 
tional basis.  Annual  examinations  of  the  institution  are  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Education-. 

In  1926-!^7  Bbhop  College  enrolled  316  college  students  and  123 
Doncollegiate  students.  Attendance  at  the  summer  session  totaled 
137  students  and  23  students  wen  registered  in  the  exlension  courses. 
There  were  also  two  students  pursuing  graduate  work.  The  institu- 
tion is  coeducational  and  in  the  collegiate  division  the  women  students 
in  this  year  numbered  329,  as  compared  with  139  men  students.  By 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  student  bddy  comes  from  Texas, 
although  the  geographical  distribution  of  students  extends  to  the  ^ 
States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

. ADMINISTRATION 

• 

The  president  of  Bishop  College  has  complete  supervision  over  ita 
internal  administration,  as  vrell  as  considerable  authority  in  directing 
its  policies.  The  institution  operates  on  an  annual  budget,  which  is 
approved  both  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  by  the  New  Yoric  office 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

The  firincipal  sources  of  support  of  the  school,  are  church  appro- 
priations, roioepues  from  student  fees,  and  gifts  for  current  expenses. 

In  submitting  a financial  statement  for  the  past  five  years  the  insti- 
tution included  its  gross  receij>ts  from  board,  room,  and  laundry, 
which  considerably  expanded  the  total  annud  income  figures.  An 
examination  by  the  survey  committee  showed,  however,  that  the. 
net  annual  revenues  from  board,  room,  and  laundry  were  small,  and 
in  some  years  these  departments  scarcely  operated  at  a profit. 

- 292M*— 29 S2 
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Cliurch  AppropriAttons  for  tho  support  of  ttie  coilogo  comprise  cofi- 
.tnbuliona  by  the  Americnn  Baptist  Home  Mission  Sot'iety,  while 
gifta  for  cuitent  expenses  include  annual  donations  from  the  General 
Education  Board  vkiying  from  16,000  to  110,000  annually  and  from 
the  Slater  fund.  Inc-ome  from  other  sources  represents  loans  nude 
from  local  banks  under  authority  of  the  American  Baptist  IIuiiib 
Mission  So<uety.  They  can  ifbt  be'  classihed,  tlierefore,  as  actual 
income  of  the  institution,  although  it  is  stated  that  they  are  made  up 
aniaually  by  the  church  organization. 

In  1926-27  the  total  income  of  the  institution  was  1 12H ,735,95. 
Of  ^ this  amount  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
xvhich  owns  and  controls  the  school,  contributed  but  16.1  per  cent. 
Bevenues  from  student  fees  represented  22.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
income,  or  6.1  per  cent  more'  than  the  appropriations  of  this  church 
organiMtion.  The  remainder  was  distributed  as  follow's:  9 percent 
from  gifts  for  current  expixnses;  3.8  per  cent  from  not  income  on  sales 
and  services j 40.4  per  cent  from  board,  room,  and  laundry  | and  8 
per  cent  from  other  sources. 

A steady  advance  has  been  made  in  the  total  annual  income  of 
Bishop  ^llege  during  the  past  five  years.  'Between  1922-23  and 
1926-27  it  increased  37.1  per  cent,  Tbi.s  gain,  however,  has  not  been 
due  to  enhanced  appropriations  by  the  American  Baptist  Homo  Mis- 
sion Society.  The  increase  from  student  fees' during  the  period  was 
108.8  per  cent  and  that  of  board,  room,  and  laundry  58.5  per  cent.  " 
pifts  for  current  expenses  also  gained  15.6  per  cent,  s^os  and  kcrviccs 
45.3  per  cent,  and  income  from' other  sources  11.2  per  cent. 

The  institution  has  a productive  endowment  amounting  to  113,296 
to  which  there  has  been  no  additions  during  the  pest  five  years. 
,The  fund  is  hold,  its  principal  invested,  and  the  interest  paid  through  - 
the  , New  York  office  of  tho  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
No  infonnation  as  to  the  annual  interest  or  rate  of  yield  obtained 
' f^®Ni  its  endowTnent  _ could  be  fui'nished  by  tho  college,  as  it  was . 
explain^  that  this  interest  was  ^eluded  in  the  lump-sum  annual 
apmopriationa  m^e  by  the  socieW  to  the  school.  In  the  opinion  of 
timurvey  committc^  this  is  an  undesirable  arrangement.  It  is  sug- 
geetod  that  the  interest  accruing  ^ tho  institution  tom  ite  produo- 
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live  endowment  should  be  paid  annually  to  the  college,  eeparmte 
and  dbtinct  from  other  appropriations  or  contributions  made  by  tha 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Bishop  College  jealized  fairiy  large  revenues  from  its  student  fees, 
of  which  there  are  a conriderable number.  Between  1026-26  and 
1026-27  the  income  from  this  source  advanced  by  $8,267.29,  or  a gain 
of  4 1 .4  per  cent.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  $46  per  year  in  the  college 
and'iSB  in  the  secondary  school.  Studenta  are  also  required  to  pay 
an  enrollment  fee  of  $5,  education  fee  $6,  library  fee  $2,  and  athletic 
fee  $3.  In  the  case  of  students  living  on  the  campus  the  following 
additional  foes  nuiat  be  paid:  Medical  $5,  library  $2,  and  room- 
innintenanco  fee^.  Special  fees  include  laboratories -from  $3  to  10 
annually,  typewriting  $2,  sewing  $1,  shop  $1,  and  music  fees  varring 
from  $3  to  $4  per  month.  The  charge  for  board  ia  114  moifthiy, 
room  rent  $4,  and  laundry  $2. , 

M^agement  of  the  businera  affairs  of  the  institution  is  under  the 
Immediate  superviaion  of  the  president,  who  is  assisted  in  this  work 
eby.a  secretary,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  and  a clerk.  The  accounts  are 
unusually  well  kept,  and  quite  an  elaborate  system  of  daily  cash 
statements,  classified  sheets  of  receipts  and  ezpen^tuies,  and  vouchers 
is  in  use.  A comparative  financial  report  is  made  up  annually,  which 
gives  an  itemized  and  detailed  statement  of  revenues  and  disbuiao* 
ments  in  eveiy  department  and  braroh  of  the  establishment.  It  Is  • 
puldbhed  in  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  college.  The  books  are 
audited  at  regular  intervals  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  MiasioQ 
Society. 

Ofily  a limited  number  ofvstudent  records  are  being  kept.  The 
< registrar's  work  for  the  college  ‘is  being  handled  by  the  businesa 
oliice,  whfi^high-echool  registration  % being  performed  by  the  pr0=> 
lessor  of  education,  who  teaches  15  hours  a week  in  the  college.  Of 
the  forms  being  utilized  for  student  accounting  only  seven  were  sub- 
mitted to  the 'survey  committee.  These' included  a high*eobool 
V.  transcript  and  student's  permanent  record,  both  of  which  are  com- 
prehensive and  well  made  up,  four  teachers’  report  cards,  and  an 
enrollment  blank.  ^ While  it  was  found  that  these  records  were  being 
kept  in  first-rate  shape,  the  system  is  in  need  of  expansion  and,  oQii- 
sidering  the  size  of  the  enroUmwt  in  the  coll^,  a full-time  reg^trar  ' 
should  be  employed  with  no  other  reeponsibility  savb  the  handling  of 
stiidont  record. ' ' . * . 

. , . PHYSICAL  PLANT  , ^ 


The  physical  plant  of  Bishop  CoUege.cooBiBte  of  23  acres  of  land  and  • 
26  buUdings,  most  of  which  are  email  in  size  and  of  frame  constn^ 
UoQ.  The  land  is  located  jn  the  best  residential  seotjmn  of  thovoite 
of  Marslilpl  and  has  be6n  appraised  at  $100,000.  The  value  pla^ 
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on  the  buildings  amounts  to  1263,660,  and  that^n  the  furnishinp 
and  eqiupment  165,200,  making  the  total  valuation  of  the  entire 
property  $428,850. 

The  three  main  buildings  on""  the  campus  are  Bishop,  Rockefeller, 
and  Marston  Halls,  all  brick  structures  of  considerable  ,size,  while 
the  remainmg  smaller  structures  are  conveniently  grouped  around 
^ them.  Activities  of  the  institution  center  at  Marston  Hall,  where 
are  located  the  administrative  and  business  offices.  This  structure, 
which  was  erected  in  1911,  is  thrw  stories  in  height  and  contains  77 
rooms.  In  addition  to  the  offices  Icicated  on  the  first  floor  are  seven 
recitation  rooms.  The  upper  floors  are  used  as  living  quarters  for 
men  students.  This  building  is  valued  at  $75,000,  Bishop  Hall, 
an  old  Unicture  erected  in  1886,  is  also  three  stories  high.  It.  is 
• valued  at  $50,000,  and,  in  addition  to  11  recitation  rooms  on  its  first 
floor,  has  '45  rooms  on  the  upper  floors  that  provide  living  quar^ra 
. for  women  students.  Rockefeller  Hall,  the  third  building^  was' 
erected  in  1904  at  a cost  of  $50,000,  and  is  utilized  entirely  as  a 
women’s  dormitory. 

A number  of  the  remaining  smaller  structures  are' used  for  academic 
I purpose,  y A one-story  .chapel  of  frame  construction,  built  in  1921, 
•contains  two  recitation  rooms  in  addition  to  aa  assembly  room  with  a 
seating  capacity  Sill  classrooms  are  located  in  Classroom 

Building,  also  one  story  high,  of  frame  coiistruction,  and  erected  in 
l92f,  and  a building  known  as  Wolverton  Shop,  built  in  1892,  and  two 
stories  in  height,  <mntains  four  recitation  rooms  and  two  laboratories. 
Chemistiy  Building,  another  one-stoiy  wooden  structure,  includes  a 
recitation  room  and  a chemistry  laboratory^  while  a printing  office, 
glso  of  frame  construction,  has  two  recitation  rooms  and  one  labora- 
tory. )The  library  is  situated  in  the  Library  and  Sewing  Building,  a 
■mall  wooden  structure  built  in  1898,  which  contains  one  recitation 
room.  ' 

A number  of  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus  provide’ living 
quarters  for  the  members  of  the  faculty.  The  president’s  home,  a. 
flne  old  mansiorl  erected  before  the- Civil  War,  is  imposing  in  appear- 
ance and  is  valued  at  $16,000/  ..There  are  also  three  teachers’  resi- 
dences. The  institution  has  a central  laimdiy,  a steam  plant,  barns, 
sheds,  five  garages,  and  a chicken  house  listed  among  its  physical 
properties.  All.  the  buildings  are’rnsured,  the  policies  being  carried 
in  the  name  of  the  Americaq  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and 
premiums  are  paid  from  the  New  York  office  of  this  organization. 
The  tflfte  large  dormitories  on  the  campus  seem  well  protected  against 
fire,  although  not  fire-resisting  buDdings.*  Two  of  them  have  rein- 
forced concrete  verandas  and  double  stairways  as  fire  escapee.  The 
hlaa  outside  wooden  stairway  from  the  second  and  third  floors. 
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The  campus  presents  a veiy  attractive  appeafanoe  with  its  walks 
lined  by  box  hedges  and  other  foliage.  Care  of  the  buildings  is  in 
charge  of  the  engineer,  who  also  does  all  the  gas,  water,  and  electrical 
repair  work.  The  dean  of  men  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
campus,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  buildings  is  under  .the  supervision  of 
the  president.  Student  help  is  utilized  in  keeping  both  the  grounds 
and  the  buildings  in  order.  Janitor  work  in  the  dormitories  is  in 
charge  of  matrons,  and  students  are  employed  in  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  of  the  boarding  department.  From  20  to  25  cents  per  hour 
is  paid  for  all  work  performed  by  them  and  credited  on  their  expense 
accounts. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


As  Bishop  College  plans  to  eliminate  within  the  next  two  yearn 
all  preparatory  work  at  present  conducted  by  the  institution,  the  dual 
administration  of  the  two  departments  is  nc^  longer  an  important 
problem  to  its  officials.  Under  the  arrangement  now  existing  the 
academic  work  is  separated,  Jiigh  school  and  college  students  attending 
different  recitations  and  laboratory  classes.  They  occupy,  however, 
the  same  buildings  and  the  finances  of  both  are  kept  in  the  same 
accounts.  Each  has  its  own  separate  faculty, 

> • i 

, ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


Curricula  offered  in  the  liberal  arts  college  include  (t^^^ical  course 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  a scientific  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  scieitbe. 

No  regular  teacher-training  curriculum  id  outlined,  but  students 
completing  the  subjects  offered  in  education,  in  addition  to  liberal 
arts  work,  are  granted  State  teachers'  certificates.  The  theological 
division  inaudes  a four-year  course  based  on  high-school  preparation 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology  and  a three-year  post- 
graduate course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Courses 
are  offered  in  music  and  credits  allowed  in  the  college,  but  this  depart- 
ment is  operated  as  a deparate  and  distinct  unit  of  the  institution. 

The  academic  program,  in  both,  the  liberal  arts  and  theological 
division  is  well  presented  in  the  apnual  catalogue,  each  course  being 
outlined  separately,  showing  prescribed  subjects  and  required  credits 
that  must  be  earned.  The  descriptions  of  some  of  the  studies  are 
rather  brief.  There  were  73  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  college  of 
which  42,  or  67.7  per  cent,  were  actually  taught  in  1920-27.  * 

The  survey  qismmittee  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  the  curriculum  offered  in  education  in  the  coUege^altbough 
the  requirements  of  the,Tex^  Qtate  DepartiQent; of  Education  are 
Qfuy  four  oouraes . in  .Question  are  pffejeil  , jT'hey . wm 
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with  practice  teaching,  general  psychology,  and  histoiy  of  education.  ^ 
The  first  two  comprise  the  only  work  in  education  in  the  twO'yosr 
normal  course  end  the  latter  the  only  additional  work  in  the  four-year 
education  course.  In  the  training  qf  public-school  teachers  it  would 
• sCern  that  four  courses  in  education  do  not  provide  a very  firm  foun-  - 
dation , and  the  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  curriculum 
» should  be  the  subject  of  immediate  expansion.  * 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  must  present  15  units  of 
standard  high-school  credits  distributed  as  follows;  3 in  English,  3 in 
mathematics,  2 in  foreign  languages,  2 in  science,  2 in  history,  and  the 
remainder  elective. 

The  institution  maintains  strict  practices  with  regard  to  its  en- 
trance requirements.  Students  unable  to  present  credentials  are  not 
accepted  until  they  have  successfully  passed  entrance  examinations. 

In  1926-27  the  freshman  class  consisted  of  131  members,  of  whom  90 
entered  on  certified  transcripts  from  accredited  secondary  schools, 

The  remaining  41  were  graduates  of  nonaccredited  high  schools  and 
had  to  pass  entrance  examinations  before  being  permitted  to  enroll 
in  the  college.  Ho  college  standing  is  given  conditioned  students 
until  they  make  up  their  bwk  work  in  the  high  school.  A consid- 
erable number  of  special  students  not  pursuing  regular  college  work 
are  registered  yearly  in  the  institution,  8 being  enrolled  in  1922-23, 

^ 10  in  1923-24,  26  in  1924-26,  18  in  1925-26,  and  36  in  1926-27. 

..GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Total  graduation  requirements  in  the  liberal  arts  college  and  the 
theological  division  are  summarized  as  follows;  Four-year  classical 
couiw  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  128  semester  houre  of 
credit;  four-year  scientific  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree,  128  semester  houie  of  oiedit;  four-year  English  theological 
course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  theology  degree,  120  semester  hours 
of  credit;  and  three-year  postgraduate  theological  ‘ course  leading 
to  the  bachelor  of  divinity  degree,  90  semester  hours  of  credit,  A 
great  deal  of  the  work  is  prescribed  in  each  of  the  four  courees.  No 
major  and  minbr  sjratem  has  been  adopted  in  the  liberal*  arts  college. 
There  are  also  few  electives  offered. 

In  the  classical  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degrees,  122 
of  the . 128  semester  liours  of  credit  are  prescribed  as  follows ; 18 
ci^ts  in  English;  10  in  Latin;  20  in  Greek;  10  in  mathematics;  2 in 
Bible;  10  in  physics;  22  in  social  science;  10  in  philosophy;  10  elective 
in  eitlmr  Latin,  French  or  Spanish;  and  10  elective  in  either  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  or  biology,  '^he  remaining  six  credits  are  free 
UentiVM.  Biniilarly  in  the  soientifio  ooune  leading  to  the  bachelor 
K.i-i  f • ■ ^ 
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of  science  degree,  the  student  is  oompelled  to  earn  his  credits  from  the 
following  list  of  subjects:  50  credits  in  science,  18  in  English,  20  in 
foreign  language^,  20  in  mathematics,  2 in  Bible,  22  in  social  science, 
and  10  in  philosophy.  Modihcation  in  this  course,  however,  is 
permitted  for  students  preparing  themselves  to  teach  science  in*  the 
public  schools. 

The  120  semester  hours  of  credit  necessaiy  for  graduation  in  the 
four-year  English  theological  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  theol- 
ogy degree  is  included  in  the  following  outline  of  work : 75  credits  in 
theology,  14  in  English,  10  in  foreign  languages,  5 in  psychology,  10 
in  history  or  science,  and  5 ih  logic  or  sciei^.  The  postgraduate 
theological  course  for  which  the  bachelor  of  divinity  degree  is  granted 
is  prescribed  throughout,  the  subjects  comprising  62  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  theology,  10  in  Greek,  10  in  Hebrew,  and  8 in  public  speaking. 

ENROLLMENT 

* 

Bishop  College  has  had  a consistent  and  rapid  growth  in  college 
enroUment'throughout  the  past  five  year^,  as  revealed  by  the  accom- 
panying table; 


Tablb  13. — Liberal  art$  college  enrollment  ^ 


Year 

Freebmao 

Ippbomore 

Junior 

Senior^ 

Total 

1822-23 

M 

24 

» 

10 

123 

1823-24.  A.,... 

C2 

52 

33 

28 

103 

1024-25 

105 

48 

41 

23 

210 

1825-28 

113 

74 

50 

42 

270 

1828-27 

131 

83 

31 

32 

310 

) Most  of  the  theological  students  are  purfulof  liberal  arts  ooume  and  are,  therefore,  Included  In  lU 
inroUmeot  flguree,  the  Institution  being  unable  to  eegregate  theoi. 


Between  1922-23  and  1626-27  the  number  of  college  "students 
increased  152.8  per  cent.  For  each  year  throughout  this  period  an 
average  gain  of  48  students  was.  made.  Student  retentiod  has  been 
far  above  the  average  in  the  college. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  gradually  eliminating  secondary 
work,  the  noncollegiate  enrollment  of  the  school  has  declined  by 
SO  students  over  the  past  five  years,  there  being  17|3  students  enrolled 
in  this  division  in  1922-23  as  compared  with  123  in  1926-27.  This 
has  been  offset  by  the  large  gain  in  collegiate  attendance. 

9 

DEGREES  GRANTED 

^ A total  of  149  degrees  in  course  has  been  granted  by  Bishop  College 
during  the  past  five  years,  of  which  35  were  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  114 ‘the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  records  show 
8 bachelor  of  arts  degrees  granted  in  1923-24)  11  in  1925-26,  and  ^6 
in  1926-27,  while  16  bachelor  of  science  degrees  were  granted  in 
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1922-23, 14  in  1923-24,  21  in  1924-26,  26  in  1925-26,  and  38  in  1926- 
27,  For  the  past  five  years  no  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology  has 
been  granted  and  no  graduations  have  occurred  in  the  theological 
oourae  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  divinity  degree. 


FACULTY 

The  college  ^ faculty  of- Bishop  College  consists  of  15  members, 
8 of  whom  are  whites  and  7 negroes.  All  the  college  teachers  devote 
their  enlire  time  to  collegiate  work.  Ten  faculty  members  are  pro- 
fessors and  five  associate  professors. 

The  college  is  divided  into  nine  departments  of  instruction.  ‘ The 
work  is  well  distributed  among  the  staff.  Three  teachers  were  foiind, 
however,  teaching  subjects  not  included  in  the  department]^  instruc- 
tion to  which  they  had  been  assigned.  The  deportments  with  the 
’number  of  teochera  and  their  ra^  are  as  follows:  Education,  1 pro- 
fessor and  1 associate  professor;  science,  2 professors  and  2 associate 
professors;  mathematics,  I professor;  ancient  languages,  1 professor; 
history,  1 professor;  philosophy,  1 professor;  English,  1 professor  and 
1 associate  professor;  and  theology,  1 professor  and  1 associate  pro- 
fessor. 

The  faculty  is  only  fairly  well  trained  and  the  qualifications  of  a 
number  of  the  teachers  should  be  improved,  if  modern  standard 
requirements  are  to  be  met.  Of  tjie  15  members,  13  have  obtained 
undergraduate  degi^s  and  2 have  no  degrees.  Three  of  the  staff 
have  secured  master’s  degrees.  Information  as  to  whether  any  of 
the  remaining  members  are  making  any  efforts  to  augment  their 
training  through  ^aduate  study  was  not  furnished  the  survey  com- 
mittee by  the  institution,  although  these  data  were  requested. 

Tabli  14. — Training  of  faculty 
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3 
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5 

e 

7 

8 
8 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 
16 


Pint  dofTN 

« 

Wbers  obUlood 

# 

Qracloati  defree 
aod  iraduaia  work 

A.  B 

A.  B 

Bishop  CoUeoB 

Brmdloy  PoIjrtaobDlc  Instltuta—L..: 

A.  B....%. 

Iowa  UDivanity _ 

B.  8 

Blihop  CoUen • 

A, B 

B,  6 

A.  B 

A.  B 

Bates  College 

DoDDUon  UiiiTeraUy. _ ^ 

Kalamaioo  Collece j M.  A. .. . . 

Kansaa  Unlyeraity • 

A.  B 

Berea  CoUese | 

A.  B 

B.  Th 

Baylor  CoU«ca...  i 

Oordoo  OoUw - | M.  A ” 

B.  8 

BateiiColi^o 

A-B 

Nodo'. 

BackooU  UnlTotaity 1 M.  A 

t 

Whert  obUioMl 


UnJventty  of  ChtcHo. 

ColombiA  UnlveniCy. 
BuekOAU  tTnlyoriltj. 
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undergroduate  de^e^  2 were  obtained  from  negro  colJeges,  while  the 
^ pem^der  were  distributed  among  northern  institutions.  The  three 
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master  s degrees  were  all  obtained  from  graduate  schools  of  principal 
northern,  institutions. 

The  faculty  of  Bishop  College  has  undergone  a reorganization 
within  the  past  5 years,  11  Slew  members  being  employed  within  this 
^riod  of  time.  Two  others  have  served  from  6 to  7 years,  while  there 
are  2 teachers  who  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  f9r  27 
and  32  years.  One  of  the  latter  teaches  Greek,  economics,  sociology, 
and  philosophy,  and  the  other  education,  English,  psychology,  and 
philosophy. 

The  average  salaiy  paid  by  Bishop  College  to  its  teaching  .staff  ia 
11,261  a. year,  a rather  low  figure  considering  the  fact  that  no  per-  / 
quisites  except  in  two  instances  are  granted  the  teachers.  Stipends 
of  full  professors  vary  from  Jl,260  up  to  »1,740  and  of  i^sociate 
professors  from  $500  up  to  $1,260  sjinually.  Of  the  15  teachers,  one 
' • receives  $1,740,  one  $1,650,  one  $1,395,  one  $1,350,  five  $1,305,  two 
$1,260,  three  $1,215,  and  one  $500.  The  scale  of  salaries  of  the  entire 
staff  should  be  substantially  raised.  The  salaiy  of  the  president 
amounts  to  $3,500  a year,  $2,500  of  which  is  paid  in  cash  and  $1,000 
in  perquisites. 

While  nine  members  of  the  faculty  have  loads  of  less  than  400 
student  dock  hours,  the  six  liunaioing  members  of  the  staff  seem  bur- 
dened with  an  excess  amount  of  work,  having  loads  ranging  between 
400  and  500  hours.  The  loads  of  the  staff  are  as  follows:  Two 
teach  between  100  to  200  student  dock  hours,  3 between  201  and 
300  hours,  4*  between  301  and  400  hours,  and  6 between  401  and  5Q0 
hours,  induded  among  the  teachers  with  excessive  loads  ^ the 
professors  of  education,  mathematics,  chemistry,  history,  and  Yorei^ 
languages,  all  of  whom  are  teachmg  subjects  which  require  considerable 
outside  preparation  and  a great  deal  of  individual  eja^room  Instruc-  * 
tion.  A study  of  the  teaching  schedules  showed  that  one  profe^or 
with  a load  of  439  hours  was  teaching  four  different  subjects,  namdy, 
education,  philosophy,  psychology,  and  Englisir.  One  other  professor:  . 
was  teaching  both  education  an4  Latinj  bis  load  amounting  to  475  ’ 

. student  dock  hours.  In  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee  a read- 
justment of  the  work  .of  the  membere  of  the  staff  carrying  loads 
higher  than  400  student  dock  hours  should  be  made  with  a view  of 
reducing  them  to  normal,  and  of  relieving  those  who  ate  teaching  a 
variety  of  unrelated  subjects.  • ^ • 

• The  hours  per  week  of  teaching  in  the  college  includes  1 teacher  with  * 

10  hours  of  cl^sroom  instruction,  6 with  15  hours,  1 with  16  boura^ 

1 with  17  hours,  2 with  18  hours, '3  with  20  hours,  and  1 with  22 
hours.  Four  of  the  college  flmulty,  therefore,  are  teaching  between  • 
20  and  22  hours.  These  teachere  are  the  same  ones  vith.'heavy  stu- 
dent  dock-hour  loads  previously  referred  to,  and  in  the  revision  of. 
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their  classrooiri  schedules,  a reduction  in  their  hours  of  teaching  should  ' 
also  be  effected.  ' /*  . 

Classes  in  the  college  are  not  above  the  normal  in  si^e.  O^the  62 
taught  in’ 1926-27,  one  contained  leas  than  6 students,  12  between  5 
10  students,  16  between  11  and  20  students,  22  between  21  and  ’ 
80.  students,  9 between  31  and  40  students,  and  2 between  41  and  50 
students.  Thus  the  greater  proportion  of  the  classes  range  below 
30  students  whil'e  there  are  only  two  containing  more  than  40  students. 
These  are  classes  in  education  and  psychology. 

^ EDUCATIONAL  EQVIPMENT 

i . . The  libraiy  of  Bishop  College,  which  contains  6,000  Volumes,  is 
situated  in  a one-story  frame  building  that  contains  m addition 
several  sewing  rooms.  Space  provided  for  the  library  is  wholly  ' 
inadequate  and  an  entirely  new  separate  library  building  should  be 
provided.  ^ 

' Because*  of  the  maintenance  of  a preparatojy  school  by  the  jnsti- 
tution,  only  about  one-third  of  the  books  are  adapted  to  college  work. 

The  administration,  however,  is  adding  new  books*  of  avcollege  level 
and  a consistent  attempt  is  being  made  to  build  up'  the  libraiy. 
Regular  annual  appropriations*  are  included  in  the  annual  college 
. budget  for  the  library  as  disclosed  in  the  following  table  showing 
• annual  expenditures  fpr  library  purposes  during  the  past  five  years; 

Table  16. — Expenditures  Jot  library 


lUm 

1922-33  * 

1923-34 

1924-25 

1935-30 

1920-77 

Booirs 

•314.31 

131.78* 

lan 
mio* 

•msi 

iiats 

33.87 

*‘'**887’36' 

•371.25 

135.85 

W.3L 

~*i,*iB7r68' 

I3IA.83 
. 119. 14 

31.39 

1354.09 

150.20 

at.  21 

Magaiioei. « 

BoppU•6.^ 

Binding r. *. , 

BAkrtM  ^ 

r 

ToUl 

— 7 ; 

1,19100 

•39.89 

• ifm.de 

1,  ala  91 

I.78A40 

A full-time,  trained  librarian  is  employed,  who  holds  the  bachelor 
r of  arts  degree  from  the  College  of  Emporia,  Kans.  One  student 
assistant  is  also  employed.  The  Dewey  decimal  system  is  used  in 
cataloguing  the  books.  • ‘ 

• * F anilities  for  giving  instruction  in  the  sciences  are  first  rate,  although 
the  housing  of  the_  laboratories  could  be  improved  upon.  Consider- 
able purchases  of  biological  and  chemistry  equipment  have  been 
inade  within  the  last  few  years.  Substantial  annual  expenriitures 
, are  also  iiiade  in  these  two  sfcences  for  supplies.  In  the  accompany- 
- ing  table  is  given  the  aimual  disbursements  of  the  institution  for 
scientific  equipment  and  supplies  annually  for  the'  past  five-year 
' period. 
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Tablb  10. — Expenditure*  for  labor<Uorie$ 
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Total  esUmatod  pmeot  Tslue  oif  eqalpmot 

The  total  present  estimated  value  .df.  laboratory  equipment  and 
supplies  owned  by  the  college  amounts  to  18,000. 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

- 

Athletics  at  Bishop  »Coll^e  are  under  complete  faculty  control* 
The  instructor  of  physics  and  En^ish  in  the  high  school  ns  the  coach 
of  the  teams  and  is  also  chairman  of  a Committee  of  hve  members  of 
the  faculty  which  supervises  all  athletic  activities.  All  athletic  bills 
are  paid  from  a fund  made  up  of  athletic  fees  and  receipts  from 
gam'es.  Rigid  regulations  are  enforced  for>the  mamtenance  of  the 
purity  ©f  athletics  and  for  the  protection  of  scholarship.  Only  bona 
fide  students  enibllod  in  the 'college  are 'permitted  toplay  in  inter- 
^ collegiate  contests  and  no  salaried  players  are  allowed  to  become 
members  of  the  teams.  All  players  must  maintain  a certain  fixed 
stwdardJn  scholarship.  Bisnop  College  is  a member  of  an  athletic 
conference. 

No  fraternities  or  sororities  have  been  oiganized\in  the  student 
^ body  of  the  institution.  TKere  are,  however,  quite  a number  of  other 
student  organizations,  which  include  a.  young  men's  glee  club,  orches* 
tra,  band,  litqrary  society,  histpry,  English,  science,  Greek  olubs, 
and  a fdionsic  debating  society.  , , - , 

CONCLUSIONS 

f \ 

The  histoiy  of  Bishop  College  has  been  one  of  rapid  transition  from 
an  elementary  and  secondaiy  school  to  an  institution  of  higher  leam> 
ing.  Within  recent  years  the  college  has  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  elementary  training  has  been  disdbntinued  entirely  and  its 
secondary  school  will  also  soon  be  abolished.  By  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  institution's  present  enrolhoent  consists  of  college  * 

* students  and  its  academic  program  is  now  * concentrated  *in  work 
above  a high-school  level 

WMe  the  institution  is  strategically  situated  in  the  center  o(  a • 
large  negro  population  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansoa, 
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wd  Louisiana,  the  site  of  the  college  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Marshall  is  not  advantageous.  WitWn  aght  of  its  campus  is  ' 
\^ley^  College,  another  large  higher  educational  institution,  and  the 

- siiuation  of  two  colleges  of  pr^tically  the  same  type  in  such  close 
projdmity  and  orating  und^ir  different  mansgements  has  led  to  a 
conaderablo  diviaon  of  coiuiitucncy.  The  present  campus  of 
Bishop  College  consists  of^A-trect  of  valuable  real  estate  located  in‘ 
the  heart  of  the  residential  section  of  Marshall.  It  is  small  in  size 
and  because  of  the  high  value  of  surrounding  property  the  expansion 
of  the  institution’s  physical  plant  is  practically  impossible. 

For  a’ number  of  year^the  disposal  of  the  present  site  and ’the 
^ purchase  of  a larger  tract  of  ground  outside  the  city  limits  upon 

t erected  a nQw  phyacal  plant,  witli  all  modern  im- 

provements and  facilities,  have  been  contemplated,  -The 'presideut 
of  the  institution  has  already  formulated  the  Jilans  for  this  proposed 
project,  but  it  has  not  yet  received  the  approval  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the  controlling  organization  of  the 
college.  In  its  exafnination  of  Bishop  College,  the  survey  coni- 
ipittee  devoted  much  -study  to  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
- college  to  another  site  and  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  further  expansion  of  its  physical 
plant  is  impossible  in  its  present  locaUon  and  a large  cash  price  can" 
be  realized  in  all  probability  from  its  sale,  the  institution  arrange 
fOr  the  purchase  of  a new  end  cheaper  site  of  adequate  size  outside 
the  city  limits, 

^ That  this  project  be  not  attempted  until  a fund  has  been  raised  of 
sufficient  size  to  pay  the  entire  construction  costs  of  the  necessary 
new  buildings  and  until  a productive  endowment  fund  has  been 
created  large  enough  to  assure  proper  maintenance  of  the  enlarged 
college  after  completion,  ~ ‘ 

With  regard  to  its  inquiiy  into  the  functioning  of  Bishop  College, 
as  at  present  constituted,  the  committee  found  the  institution  well  . 
orgamzed,  but  in  need  of  improvement  in  a number  of  its  departments. 

In  this  connection,  the  foUowing  recommendations  are  made: 

- That  the  curriculum  in  education  be  extended  at  once  to  include 
generally  standardized  and  i^ogniaed  subjectsdn  teacher  t^iining 

T^t  the  church  organization  controlling  the  productive  endow-  I 
ment  fund*  of  Bishop  Colley,  which  in  the  past  has  included  the 
interest  accruals  due  the  institution  in  lump-sum  appropriations,  pay 
this  interest  annually  in  the  future  as  a separate  and  distinct  item. 

That  the  student-accounting  system  in  use  in  the  coUego  be  greatly 
expanded  and ’that  a full-time  registrar  he  employed  to  handle  all’ 
student  records.  ^ 

That  the  standlard  of  the  traimng  of  the  faculty  be  raised  to  comply 
with  the  reqi^mei^ts  of  moilem  colleges.,  ' 
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That  th^  teaching  schedules  of  faculty  members  with  loads  in 
exccM  of  350  student  clock  hours  and  with  classroom  duties  exceeding 
20  hours  per  Veek  be  revised  mth  a view  of  lessening  them. 

That  some  arrangement  be  made  at  once  to  provide  more  ample 
quarters  for  the  library  and  for  increased  purchases  of  books. 

That  the  present  plans  of  the  institution  for  the  complete  eljmi* 
oation  of  preparatory  work  be  carried  into  effect  as  soon  as  feasible. 

That  salaries  paid  the  teaching  staff’  ^ placed  on  a higher  level. 

WILEY  COLLEGE 
Marshall,  Tex. 

♦ 

Wiley  College^  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  T*exaa  in  proz- 
. imity  to- the  State  borders  of  Louisiana,  Arkinsas,  and  Oklahoma,  is 
one  of  the  earlier  schools  established  in  the  South  by  the  Freedman's 
Aid  Society,  now  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Clucago.  It  was  founded 
in  1873,  and  was  operated  as  an  unincorporated  school  until  1882,  when 
it  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

^though  Its  financial  affairs  are  largely  .under  the  control  of  the  ' 
Chicep  church  board,  the  college  has  a local  board  of  45  trustees  who 
participate  in  its  government.  This  board  is  made  up  entirely  of 
negroes,  with  the  exception  of  2 white  persons,  is  self-perpetuating, 
and  has  15  honorary  members  as  well  as  3 members  ex  ofiBcio.  The  • 
elective  trustees  serve  for  a term  of  three  years  each  and  are  selected 
in  groups  of  8,  9,  and  10  annually.  As  at  present  organized,  the 
board  mcludes  3 bishops  and  8 clergymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  tjhe  remainder  being  educators- an^  laymen.  All  are  resi- 
dents of  Texas  except  5 members  who  reside  oiitside  the  State. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  institution's  charter,  the  trustees  naeet  once 
a year  at  commencement,  and  the  records  of  recent  meetings  show 
that  an  average  of  15  has  been  in  attendance.  OflScers  of*  the  board  ' 
of  trcstees  comprise  a president,  who  is  a bishop  of  the  church,  a vice 
president,  and  a secretary.  The  body  is  also  organized  into  commit- 
tees for  handling  the  selection  of  teachers,  knnual  reports,  budget,  * 
and  other  business  matters  connoted  with  the  college. 

Wiley  College  conducts  a liberal  arts  college  and  a preparatoiy 
school,  the  latter  includes  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  gradqs  and 
is  used  largely  for  practice  teaching  and  observation.  The  institution ' 
does  extension  work  in  San  Antonio,  Houston,  and  Dallas,  for  which 
college  credits  are  flowed.  There  is  also  a sunimer  session  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  desiring  to  obtain  additional  college  train-  ' - 
ing.  The  State  Departments  of  Question  of  Texas,  Oklahoipa, 
l4)uisiana,  and  Horth  Carohna  have  accredited  the  school  as  a class 
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A standard  coUege.  ‘ Graduates  of  the  norznal  course  and  the  fom^ 
year  education  course  receive  State  teachers',  certificates  without 
examination.  The  State  Department  of  Education  of  Texas  makes 
annual  inspections  of  the  -instftution,  reaocrediting  and  rerating  the 
coUege  each  year^  t&e  latest  recognition  boing  for  the  academic  term 
of  1920-27:.  . ' . 

The  graduate  school  of  education  of  Harvard  University  recognized 
WQey  CoUege  informaUy  in  August,  1026,  but  it  was  on  the  basis  that 
applicants  for  admission  would  be  acceQt«d  only  after  their  records 
had  been  examined  individually,  their  standing  found  to'  be  of  the 
highest,  and  their  prior  work  properly  dis||^huted.  Several  graduates 
of  Wiley  CoUege  have  been  admitted  conditionally  to  other  leading 
^ universities,  most  of  them  enroUing  at  summer  sessions.  One 
entered  the  University  of  Southern  Califomia,.subject  to  full  graduate 
- standing  pending  the  record  made  by  him  during  the  first  period  of  his 
residence  work  in  1026-27.  Another  atudent,  who  was  accepted  at. 
the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  made  a good  record 
' during  his  first  term  and  was  accept*^  for  graduate  work  in  education 
during  the  second  term.  After  a readjustment  of  major  courses,  a 
third  graduate  of  Wiley*  CoUege  was  allowed  to  enter  the  summer 
school  of  the  University  of.  Wisconsin,  while  a fourth,  accepted  at 
Northwestern  University,  w'as  compoUed  to  do  30  semester  hours  of 
work  for  his  master's  degree,  although  the^  regtilar  iiumbci'  prescril>ed 
■'at  this  university  is  only  26  semester  hours.  . • . '• 

WUey  CoUege  enrolled  362  college  and  <86  fi^ijl^chool  students  in 
1926-27.  Its  extension  department,  had  an  cffollment  of  177  stu> 
dents,  distributed  as  follows:  103  in  Houston, '50  in  San  Antonio,  22  in'' 
Dallas,  and  2 in  MarshaU.  The  institution  is  coeducational,  and  by 
k .far  the  greater  proportion  of  its  students  are  residents  of  Texas, 
although  the  registration  records  show  a numbei'Hrom  the  States  of 
Louisiana,  Arl^^,  and  Oklahoma. 

A 

* — ADMINISTRATION 

t 

Adnuhistration  of  Wiley  College  Is  under  the  immediate  control  of 
its  president,  wh^  has  bepn  the  executive  head  of  the  institutiou  (or  a 
period  of  31  years*  and  ia-a  member  ex  officio  of  the  board  ol  trustees. 
He  has  a free  hand  in  bandling*  the  coUege  affairs,  including  the  selec-' 
tioD  of  the  teachers  and  other  matters  of  internal  management.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  holds  title  to 
the  -real  estate  nnd  other  properties  of  the  school,  the  local  board  of 
trustees  having  no  jurisdicticth  over  them.  Insurance  policies  on  the 
buildings  and  contents  are  made  out  in  the  name  of  and  premiums 
ai%  paid  by  the  Chicago  office.  In  the  accompanying  table  is  given  * 
the  annt/al  income  of  the  institution  received  from  diffemnt  sources 
, ' for  the  past  five  years.  « ' 
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Tabl9  17, — Income 
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V^iloy  College  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  chureh  appropriation# 
and  revenues  from  etudont  fo^.  Tho  educational  income  in  1926-27 
amounted  to  $48,890,  of  which  90  per  cent  was  derived  from  these' 
sourros,  47.1  per  cent  coming  from  church  appropriations  and  42.)  - 
per  cent  from  student  foes.  Church  appropriations  consist  of  annual 
contributions  by  (he  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliurrh  and  donations  ' from  the  Texas  negro  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh.  The  remaining  10  per  cent  of  the 
1926-27  income  was  distributed  as  follows;  3,5  per  cent  frpra  gifts 
for  current  expenses  and  7,3  per  cent' from  net  income  on  sales  and 
services.  Gifts  for  current  expenses  include  a small  contribution  by 
sthe  Slater  fund  as  part  payment  on  tho  sAlaiy  of  a teacher  and  re» 
ceipts  from  a children's  day  fund.  ' 

Tho  annual  operating  income  of  tho  institution  has  shown  a pro- 
gressive increa.se  during  the  post  five  ye^but  is  not  so  large  oa 
would  be  generally  expected  considering  the^^gress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  college  in  this  period.  • Total  roV^nues  advanced  by 
114,806  boriveen  1922-23  and  1926-27,  a gain  ofl43.4  per  cint.  The 
greatest  gain  was  made  over  the  five  years  in  student  fees,  which  in- 
creased by  70.6  per  cent,  while  church  appropriations  advanced  19.6 
percent,  gifts  for  current  expenses  16.6  percent,  and  net  income  from 
•ales  and  services  171.6  per  <fbnt.  - > 

' In  addition  to  the  figures  presented  in  Table  17,  the  institution 
has  had  a capital  outlay  income  ranging  from  $12,000  and  $46,000 
annually  and  totiUing  $96,3 1 2 for  the  past  four  years.  The  figures  ai« 
as  'ollows;  $16,812  in  1923-24,  $20,000  In  1924-25,  $46,000  in  1925- 
26,  and  $12,500  in  1926—27.  This  income  was  derived  from  special 
ippropr  ationrrn^ade  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  rom  donations  of  the  General  Education  Boanl. 

It  has  been  expended  principally  for  a new  girls'  donnitoiy,  a small 
ohapel;  and  improvements  on  the  older  buildings. 

Wiley  College  has  a very  small  productive  endowment  which  totab  * 
only  $860,  The  fund  amounted  to  $460  in  1922-23,  and  there  were 
no  additions  to  it  over  a period  of  four  years  until  1926-27,  when  it 
was  increas^  by  $400.  The  survey  committee  ia  of  the  opinion  that 
the  institution  is  depending  too  much  on  student  fees,  ohundi  appro-, 
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priatioQS,  and  contributions  for  its  annual  rovenues.  A tpormaneot 
' a^owment  of  conuderablo  size  should  be  created  for  its  support. 

’ The  alumni,  of  whom  there  are  about  500,  are  now  conducting  a cam- 
- paign  to  raise  1500,000  for  this  purpo^,  tho  money  to  be  raised  at  the 
^ ^ rate  of  $100,000  a year  for  the  next  five  years. 

As  compared  with  other  institutions  included  in  this  survey' the 
revenuea  of  Wiley  College  from  student  fees  are  large  and  the  adinuh> 
istratioD  apparently  is  depending  on  them  to  pay  a considerable 
• proportion  of  the  operating  costs.  The  fees,  particularly  tuitign,  are 
being  increased  regularly.  In  1026-27  the  charge  for  tuition  was  $45 
per  year  for  the  ooUego  and  $36  for  the  high  khooU  lii  1027-28  this  . 
charge  was  raised  to  $54  per  year  for  the  college  and  $40“  for  the  high 
' Aohodl.  Other  fees  assessed  against  tlm  students  include  registration, 

, $5;  sthletics,  $5;  cultural,  $3;  inodical,  $5.;  and  library,  $3.  'The 
laboratory  fees  range  from  $2  to  $4. 

The  institution  operates  a number  of  services,  including  a book 
atora.and  a boarding  department,  from  which  a considerable  profit 
has  been  realized  during  the  past  five  years. ' Not  receipts*  from  these 
sources  amounted  to  $1,^75  in  1022-23,  $6,507  in  1023-24,  $597  in 
1024-25,  $6,260  in  1025-26,  and  13,600  in  1926-27.  Thus  the  net 
profit  from  sales  an^i||h‘vices  to  the  institution  for  tho  whole  period 
of  five  yeaiB  totals  $18,270.  The  charge  for  board  is  $14  per  month. 
Room  rent  in  thodOrmi tones  is  $4  per  month.  « 

In  the  handling  of  the  busineas^affai^  of  the  college,  thO  president 
' is  assisted  by  .an  executive  secretary,  a private  secretary, 'a  chief 
accountant,  and  an  assistant-  bookkeeper.  The  business  offices  were 
in  good  shape  and  organized  along  modem  lines.  The  bookkeeping 
system  is  based  on  blank  fonus  furnished  i>y  the  Board  of  Ekfucation 
of  tho  'N^ethodist  Episcopal  Church.  Duplicates  are  sent  monthly 
^to  the  Chicago  office  of  the>-board  as  well  as  a statement  of  bank  bal- 
; ' auebs.  Audits  of  the  books  are  also  made  at  regular  intervals  by  this 
board.  The  institution  is  operated  on  an  annual  budget,  which  is 
rigidly  enforced  in  the  administration  of  the  difi'erent  departments. 

, Student  accounting  of  the  college  is  in  charge  of  a registrar  located 
in  the  dean’s  office.  The  records  are  in  good  condition  and  are  kept 
up  to  date.  ' . 

. PHYSlCALfLANT 

« 

The  physical  plant^consists  of  M acres  of  land  and  15  'buildings. 
Only  four  of  the  buildings  are  modem,  fireproof  structures,  while  severaf 
are  old  and'praotically  in  disiise.  Forty  of  the  53  acres  are  used  as  a 
oanipuB  and  the  regaining  13  acres  are  utilized  as  a farpi.  On  au 
estimate  made  by  local  redtors  in  1024  the  land  is  valued  at  $11,500, 
while  the  buildings,  based  on  an  appraisal  of  an  architect  and  con* , 
tractor  in  1926,  are  valued  at  $297,300.  Value  of  the  school  equip- 
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ment  and  furniahinga  is  fixed  at  180,681.  aotire  property  ia 
eatimated  to  be  worth  $389,481. 

The  main  college  building  ia  Thirkield  Hall,  erect4}d  in  1919  at  a 
M8t  of  $65,000.  This  structure  is  located  near  the  center  of  ,Um» 

, MnipiiB,  contains  the  administrative  and  business  offices,  and  is  others 
wi^  used  exclusively  for  academic  purposes.  It  is  'thi^  stories  in 
hrigbt,:contains  the  dean's  oflice,  11  recitation  rooms, “and  4 labora*  * 
lories.  Other  buildings  used  for  educatioiuil  .work  in  the  college* 
include  the  Carnegie  Library,  a two-stoiy  a^ctune  erected  in  1901, 
in  >\'hich  are  located  4 recitation  rooms,  ini  addition  to  the  library; 
and  Music  Hal),  a small  one-stoiy  building  containing  2 claasroonia. 

Three  buildings  provide  living  quarters  (pr  women  students.  One, 
kno.wn  as  Dogan  Hall,  was  completed  in  1925’at  a cost  of  $75,000  and 
is  the  newest  structure  on  the  grounds.  It  is  tljrec  stories  in  height,, 
fireproof,  and  contains  74  rooms.  The  others,  South  College  and 
JVorlh  Cojlegc  Halls,  ^.twin  dormitories  used  for  women  students, 
t\v«-story  structures  with  11  rooms  each.  Coe  Hall,  a four-story 
building  of  the  older  type,  erected  in  1908,  is  the  men’s  dormitory  and 
oonlaigs  83  rooms.  The  biiildii^  ia  valued  at  $70,000  and  contains 
$10,000  »*orth  of  equipment. 

The  college  has  a new  chapel,  built  in  1924  at  a cost  of  $11,000. 
The  building  is  an  attractive  onc-siory  edifice  of  frame  construotioo 
with  a seating  capacity  of  800.  The  refectory,  in  which  is  looted  tlm 
boarding  department,  4s  also  a modern  structure  with  a lar^  dfiiing 
room  fully  equipped  to  accommodate  600  studenW.  The  original 
cost  of  this  building  was  $30,000  and  the  equipment  ta,  valued  at  $6,000. 
Among  the  other  buddings  on  the  campus  are  the  prcsiden|,*s  borne,  • 
girls’* laundry,  boysj  pressing  building,  and  a number  of  tcachem' 
cottages.  All  the  buildings  above  one  story  in  height  are  provided 
.with  lire  esCSpes:  * 

JRhe  officer  immediately  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  buildingi 
and  grounds  is  a auperintendont,  who  devotes  full  time  to  the  work.  • 
Student  labor  is  employed  throughout  the  entire  school  plant  and  the"  ' 
superioteodent'^  force  consists  of  L5  student  helpers  who  perform  the 
janitor  service  connected  with  the  administrative  and  business  offices, 
chapel,  and  library.  The  dormitories  are  cleaned  by  the  students 
occupying  the  roonw  under  the  superviapn  of  the  officera  of  the 
buiHlings.  jn^hj^  boarding  department,  20  students'under  the  direo* 
lion  of  the  matrPto^wait  on  thq  iablea^qjd  clean  the  refectory,  while  4 
students  uudor  tl^.duection  of  the  head  cook  d[o  dishwAshing.  ' Out* 
side  help  is  also.  <^ployed  in  the.  kitchen. 

' PREPARATORY  SCH(H>L  . . . • , 

Except  in  the  h^dlii^  iof.  finances,  the  college  atad , preparatoiy  ’ 
■cho6l  conducted  by  the,^inatitutioo'are  operated  iseeparaie  4nd  die- 
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tinct  units.  Different  buildings  and  faculties  are  provided  for  the  two 
departments  and  the  students-  are  completely  segregated.  As  the 
charter  of  Wiley  College  does  not  provide  for  ^he  maintenance  of  a 
preparatory  school,  the  institution  plans  to  discontinue  jts  operation 
within  the  next  three  years,  one  grade  being  dropped  annually  until 
all  high-school  work  is  abolished. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

'•  • 

^ ♦ 

Wiley  College  offers  ivfo  fOur-year  curricula,  one  leading  to  the 

bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  the  other  to  thfe  bachelor  of  science 
degree.  A normal  course  is  also  offered. 

The  academic  pro^yam  of  the  college  as  contained  in  its  1926-27 
catalogue  was  poorly  presented,  the  section  dealing  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  courses  being  thrown  together  in  more  or  less 
careless  manner  without  proper  editing.  This  condition,  however, 
has  been  largely  rectified  in  the  new  catalogue  issued  for  1927-28. 

fn  the  college’ arc  offered  a to^l  of  197  courses  of  study,  many  of  . 
which  are  short  and  extend  over  a single  quarter.  Moat  of  them  have 
been  classified  under  five  general  groups,  joutlkied  as  follows:  ^ ' 


(a)  Languages  and  literature:  English,  German,, Latin,  French,  and  Spanish. 

(b)  Natural  sciences:  Mathematics,  physics,  biology,  and  chemistry. 

(c)  Social  sciences:  American  history,  European  history,  political  science,  cco- 

nomioB,  and  sociology.  * ^ 

* (d)  Pbilodopby  and  religion:  English  Bible,  philosophy,^  psychology,  and 

* athics. 

(s)  Professional  courses:  Education,  psychology,  methods,  administration,  etc. 

The  extensi^  courses  offered  by  Wiley  College  are  confined  in  the  . 
main  to  its  education  department  and  the  enrollment  consists  almost  . 
entirely  of  public-school  teachers.  Regular  classes  are  conducted  in 
public-school  buildings  by  instvdetors  furnished  by  the  institution. 
The  courses  have  been  approved  by  the  city  and  State  educational 
authorities,  and  official  examinations  are  conducted  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Education. 

' * ADMISSION  REQU^^ENTS 


Unconditional  admi^ion  to  Wiley  College  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
completion  of  15  Carnegie  units  presented  from  an  accredited  fou^ 
year  secondary  school.  Of  the  15  units  a minimum  of '3  aro  required 
io  English,  3 in  mathematics,  2 in  foreign  languages,  2 in  science,  and 
2 in  lustoryi  the  remainder -being  elective.  Candidates  unable  to 
present  credentials  are  admitted  after  passing  a coUege  entrance 
examination  or  as  coaditioned  students.  Under  the  regulations  in 
force  St  the  college  a maximum  of  t^^ifonditioned  unite  is* allowed, 
but  the  students  thus'aocepted  are  generally  enrolled. iif|phe  institu- 
tion's high  school,  and  collage  olassifioation  is  denied  ttrom  pending 
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This,  however,  does  not  Apply  to 


the  removal  of  their  conditions, 
students  conditioned  in  Latin. 

The  129  freshmen  entering  the  college  in  1926-27  were  admitted  by 
the  following  methods:  Graduation  from  accredited  high  schools  with 
15  units,  105;  graduation  from  nonaccrodited  high  schools  without 
15  units,  24. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  many  high  schools  lack  adequate  laboratory 
fucili ties,  many  applicants  are  unable  to  present  credits  in  science, 
with  the^^i^ult  that  the  number  of  conditioned  studeqts  at  Wiley 
College  is  unusually  large.  Conditioned  students  registered  annually 
for  the  past  five  years* include  41  in  1922-23,  36  in  1923-24,  32  in 
1924-25,  30  in  1925-26,  and  24  in  1926-27.  Thus  for  1926-27  the 
conditioned  students  represented  18.6  per  cent  of  the  total  freshman 
class  of  that  year.  •*  * 

By  far  tlie  greater  proportion  of  students  entering  the  college  are 
residents  of  Te-xas.  Out  of  the  total  of  129  in  1926-27,  116  were 
from  Texas  and  16  from  outside  States,  the  latter  including  10  from 
Oklahoma,  4 from  Louisiana,  1 from  Arkansas,  and  1 from  California. 

Eight  of  the  freshmen  were  graduates  of  the  Wiley  College  secondary 
* school. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  • 

One  hundred  and  eighty  quarter  hours  o(  credit  (120  semester 
hours)  are  required  for  graduation  in  the  curricula  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science.  In  addition,  six 
quarter  hours  of  credit  must  be  earned  in  religious  educktion. 

Students  are  required  to  major  and  minor  in  all  the  curricula,  the 
number  of  quarter  hours  of  credit  that  must  be  earned  in  the  majors 
and  minors  being  dependent  on  the  particular  subjects  .selected. 
Requirements  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  comprise  the  following 
prescribed  studies:  30  credits  in  English;  20  in  modorii  languages;  20 
in  natural  semee,  with  not  more  than  10  in  any  one  department;  10  in* 
mathematics;  5 in  histoiy  or  political  science;  10  in  sociolo^  or 
economics;  5 in  psycholop;  and  35  elective  in  education  if  a State 
teacher’s  certificate  is  desired.  The  remaining  credits  include  majors 
and  minors  and  free  electives. 

In  the  course-  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  the  pre- 
scribed work  is  made  up  of  30  credits  in  English;  16  in  mathematica; 
66  in  natural  science,  of  which  35  must  consist  of  a major;  10  in 
sociology  or  economics;  5 in* psychology;  and  35  elective  in  education, 
if  a State  teacher’s  certificate  is  desired.  The  other  16  credits  in 
this  course  are  frue.electives.  ^ ' 

The  two-year  curriculum  in  education  leading  ta  State  elementary 
teachere’  certificates  is  based  on  the  requirementMjLth^  Texas  State 
^Department  of  Education  and  has  not  been  specifically  outlined  in 
‘the  catalogue.  It  includes  studies  .in  education,  general  psychology; 
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educational  psychology,  methods  o(  teaching,  observation  and  prac- 
.tice  teaching,  in  addition  to  courses  in  English  and  several  other 
subjects. 

ENROLLMENT 

yJWiley  College’s  enrollment  has  shown  growth  during  the  past 

years.  • 

' Table  18. — Total  college  enrollment 


- Y«ar  • 

Pmhmaa 

Sopbomore 

Junior 

Senior 

Total 

i#2?-aa 

150 

24 

24 

28 

245 

193)-3t 

220 

45 

20 

23 

300 

1924-25 

185 

fiO 

40 

45 

320 

1036-28 

220 

04 

37 

38 

350 

1925-27 

184 

82 

M 

30 

352 

The  gain  in  students  between  1922-23  and  1926-27,  as  indicated  by 
the  foregoing  table,  amounted  to  107,  or  an  increase  of  43.6  per  cent. 
College  enrollment  at  the  institution  is’  divided  into  two  groups: 
Students  registered  in  the  liberal  arts  courses,  and  others  not  pursuing 
courses  leading  to  degrees  and  enrolled  as  special  students.  Below 
are  given  figures  on  enrollment  in  the  liWal  art  courses  for  the  past 

five  years:  > ' 

Table  19. — Liberal  arte  college  enrollment 


Ye^r 

FreshmAn 

Sopbomons 

Junior 

Senior 

TouU 

1922-33 

84 

21 

> 24 

28 

100 

1023-24 

130 

46 

20 

23 

210 

1924-25 

113 

‘ 60 

40 

45 

257 

1026-» : 

134 

•64 

37 

' 38 

373 

1926-27 : 

129 

J3 

66 

30 

207 

Students  pursuing  the  liberal  arts  courses  in  the  college  have  in* 
creased  from  160  in  1922-23  to  297  in  1926-27,  a gain  of  137.  An 
analysis  of  Table  19,  however,  shows  a*  heavy  student  loss  between 
classes  as  they  advance  toward  graduation.  The  class  entering  the 
college  in  1922-23  declined  from  84  students  in  the  freshman  year  to 
38  in  the  senior  year,  the  mortality  being  54.7  per  cent,  while  the  class 
be^nning  in  1924-25  fell  off  from  130  students  in  the  freshman  year  to 
30  in  the  senior  year,  the  loss  of  students  Amounting  to  70.7  per  cent. 
The  excessive  loss  of  students  is  attributed  to  a poor  cotton  crop  in 
I Texas  and  other  economic  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
V institution.  ' 

During  the  past  five  years  a considerable  number  of  special  students 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  college,  most  of  whom  are  pursuing  work  in 
home  economics  and  business,  and  are  in  reality  extension  students. 
The  number  enrolled  was  85  in  1922-23,  90  in  1923-24,  72  in  1924-25, 
• 86  in  1925-26,  and  65  in  1926-27. 
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In  Eccordance  with  plnns  of  the  institution  to  discontinue  secondsTy 
work,  enrollment  of  noncollegiate  students  is  being  reduced  annually.  • 
Enrollment  in  these  divisions  ihcluded  275  in  1922-23^  178  in  1924-25 
1 5b  in  1925—26,  and  108  in  1926—27.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
number  of  students  in  the  high  school,  therefore,  has  been  decreased’ 
by  60.7  per  cent. 

DEGREES 

A total  of  154  degrees  in' course  has  been  granted  by  Wiley  College 
(luring  the  past  five  years,  of  which  149  have  been  bachelor  of  arts 
and  5 bachelor  of  science  degrees.  Of  the  bachelor  of  arts  degrees, 

29  were  granted  in  1921-22,  23  in  1922-23,  18  in  1923-24,  41  in 
1924-25,  and  38  in  1925-26.  Three  bachelor  of  itbience  degrees  were 
granted  in  1924-25  and  2 in  1925-26.  Comparing  the  total,  number 
of  degre^  granted  in  course  with  the  number  of  freshmen  enrolled, 
as  given  in  Table  22,  it  is  disclosed  that  25.1  per  cent  of  the  students 
entering  liberal  arte  during  the  five-year  p^od  have  been  graduated. 

The  institution  has  granted  six  honors^  degrees  during  the  past 
five  years,  all  being  doctors  of  divinity.  Two  were  conferred  in 
1921-22,  2 in  1923-24,  and  2 in  1924-25. 

FACULTY 

Wiley  College  faculty  is  composed  of  14  ipembers,  none  of  whom 
teach  in  the  secondary  school.  All  are  negroes,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  who  is  a Hindu.  Figuring  on  a basis  of  the  enrollment  in 
1926-27,  there  is  1 teacher  to  evepr  25  students  in  attendance. 

The  academic  organization  is  in  accordance  with  the  general-plan 
followed  by  leading  modem  collies  and  consists  of  nine  depoiWents 
of  instruction,  each  in  charge  of  a full  professor.  The  dopirtments, 
with  the  number  and  rank  of  teachers  in  each,  are  as  followsril^ca- 
tion,  2 professors;  English,  1 professor  and  1 associate  professor^'ebo- 
nomics,  1 profe.ssor;  history,  1 professor;  mathematics,  *1  professor; 
languages,  2 associate  professors;  physical  education,  1 professor,  I - 
associate  professor,  and  1 assistant  professor;  religious  education,  1 
professor;  and  philosophy,  1 professor.  . 

The  training  of  the  faculty  is  .excellent,  and  in  many  respects  meets 
. the  requirements  set  up  by  r^ognized  accrediting  agencies.  All 
members  have  obtained  undergraduate  degrees;  seven  have  secured 
master's  degrees,  and  four  without  graduate  degrees  are  pursuing 
^studies  leading  to  them.  Two  of  the  teachers  are  also  doing  ad-*""*^ 
vanced  work  beyond  their  mastei-'s  degrees.  * 

» ■ 
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Table  20^Traininig  of  faculty 


Ci» 


10 

11 

12 

U 

14 


Pint 

dcitrwi 


A,  B 
A.  B 
A.  B 

A.  D 
A.  B 

A.  B 

B.  S. 
A.  B 
A.  B 

A.  B 

B.  B. 
A.  B 

A.  B 

A.  B 


WLere  obtained 


V 


Beloit  Collefe.r 
Virginia  Union  Unlvonlty. 
LIdooId  Unlvenity 


Syracuse  Collcre — 

Indiana  State  Normal..... 
Iowa  State  Uolvenlty.i^.. 

CUfllQ  Cnivenlty.. 

Northwestern  Unlveraity. 
BotnUay  Univeralty 

>4 


Wiley  Collega 

Central  Tennesace  College. 
Lincoln  Unlvemlty 


riik  Uolventty 

Llnooln  University,  MlMourl.. 


OradUfite  degree 
ond  graduate  work 


A.  M 

A.  M 

2 summon. 
4 quarters.. 
1 iiunmer.. 


M.  8 

2 summers. r — 

A.  M ? 

I year.: 

A^  M 


Where  obtained 


1 Bumiber  and  1 
Hiitunn. 

A.  M 

2sumTnors 

A.  M 


Columbia  Unlveralty, 
Colorado  University. 
Columbia  UnlveisUy. 
vhlcngo  University. 
Columbia  University. 


Chicago  University. 

North woetem  Unl\Trsliy. 
University  of  CallfomiiL 
University  orOregon. 
Cbrk  UnlverBlty. 

Stoto  UDivonity  of  Iowa. 

, Wiley  Colloge. 

LaSalle  Law  School. 

Fisk  University. 

Chlcaau  University. 

State  UolreniUy  of  Iowa. 


Of  thfT  14  undergraduate  degrees  ^eld  by  the  staff,  6 were  obtained 
from  borthern  colleges.  Five  of  the  master’s  degrees  were  obtained 
from  borthern  universities.  It  is  believed  that  the  master’s  degree 
received  from  Wiley  College  by  one  of  the  teachers  is  an  honorary 
degree  rather  than  an  earned  degree,  as* *  this  institution  (joes  not 
conduct  any  graduate  or  professional, schools. 

There  has  been  a considerable  turnover  in  the  faculty  of  Wiley 
College,  5 teachers  having  served  at  the  institution  but  I year,  2 for 

• 2 years,  1 for  4 years,  2 for  5 years)  1 for  7 years,  1 for  15  years,  1 
for- 17  years,  and  1 for  32  yegrs.  Thus  11  of  the  present  members  of 
the  staff  have  replaced  other  teachers  during  the  past  7 years.  1?he 
greater  propprtion  have  been  employed  within  the  last  2 years.  The 
three  older  members  of  the  staff,  who  have  served  between  15  and 
32  years,  include  the  president,  the  profedsors  of  German  and  reli- 
gious education.  ^ * 

While  the  salaries  paid  by  the  institution  to  the  faculty  arc  slightly 
shove  the  average,  they  are  badly  in  need  of  equalization  and  reclassi- 
fication on  the  basis  of  rank.  The  salary  schedules  arc  as  follows: 
One  teacher  receives  $2,100,  one  $1,600,  one  $1,585,  four  $1,500, 
two  $1,450,  one  $1,280,  one  $1,250,  one  $1,150,  one  $1,100,  and  one 
$960.  A study  of  these  figures  shows  the  compensation  of  professors 
varies  from  $950  to  $1,600  and  associate  professors  between  $1,150 
and  $1,525.  Eight  professors  arc  paid  less  than  the  maximum  salary 
of  $1,525  received  by  the  associate  professors  and  in  a number  of  . 
other  cases  the  stipends  Of  the  associate  professors  exceed  those. of 
professors.  The  compensation  of  one  professor  who  only  receives . 
$950  annually  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the  rank  he  holds  in  the 
faculty  or  the  amount  of  work  performed. 
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AH  the  members  of  the  staff,  with  the  exception  of  three,  jeceive 
perquisites  in  the  fonn  of  room  and  board  in  addition  to  their  cash 
salaries.  The  dean  receives  12,100  annually  and  the  salary  of  the  ' 
president  ainounts  to  f2,200,  with  a perquisite  valued  at  f 1,200 
making  his  total  compensation  S3, 400, 

One  teacher  has  a load  of  less  than  100  student  hours,  2 between 
100  and  200  hours,  5 betw'een  201  and  300  hours,  1 between  301  and 
400  hours,  1 between  401  and  500  hours,  2 between  501  and  600 
hours,  1 between  601  ahd  700  hours,  and  1 between  701  and  800 
Ijours.  Thus  6 out  of  the  14  teachers  were  carrying  loads  in  excess 
of  400  hours  and  2 had  burdens  imposed  upon  them  ranging  between  t 
600  and  800  students  dock  hours,  or  ahiiostf*  double  the  generally 
accepted  normal  load.  One  was  the  professor' of  education  and  the 
other  an  associate  professor  in  English.  That  such  subjects  requiring  * 
considerable  individual  instruction  can  not  be  taught  effectively  with 
the  teachers  carrying  teaching  loads  of  this  size  is  self-evident.  The 
other  members  of  tlie  facufty  having  exce'ss  student  clock-hour  loads 
included  the  profeasor  and  associate  professor  in  foreign  languages, 
the  professor  qf  mathematics,  and  the  professoc  of  religious  education! 

^ The  comjnittce  suggests  that  the  work  impos^  on  these  teachers  be  * 
materially  reduced. 

The  classroom  work  in  the  college  seemed  to  be  distributed  on  an 
equitable  basis,  one  teacher  having  5 hours  per  week  of*  teaching, 
one  10  hours,  eight  15  hours,  two,  18  hours,  one  20  hours,  and 
one  21  hours.  Although  two  members  of  the  faculty  were  teaching 
20  and  2J  hourq  per  week,  one  was  a professor  of  chemistry  with* 
the  greater  proportion  of  hfs  duties  consisting  of  laboratory,  instruc- 
tion, while  the  other  was  an  tfssociate  professor  of  Gennan,  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  the  quality  of  his  teaching  would  probably  be  sus-  , 
ceptible  of  improvemfent,  if  .the  amount  of  classroom  work  imposed 
upo.n  him  were  reduced. 

The  classes  in  the  college  are  for  the  mo,st  part  normal  in  size. 

A total  of  41  classes  was  taught  in  1926-27,  of, which  1 contained  less 
than  5 students,  9 between  5 and  10  stadents,  17  between  11 'and  20 
students,  6 between  21  jmd  30  students,  1 between  31  and  40  students, 

1 between  and  50  students,  3 between"  Si  and  60  'students,  1 
between  61  and  70  students,  and  2 classes  between  100  and  110  , 
students.  According  40  these  figijres  33  classes,  or  82.8  per  cent, 
‘Contained  30  studehts  or  less.  The  7 larger  clashes,  howpver,  varied 
from  40  to  107.  students  in  size,  ^d  the  subjjects  taught  in  them 
included  German,*  college  algebra,  school  methods,  teachers'  tech- 
nique, contemporaiy  histoiy,  argumentation,,  und  New  Testament, 
literature.  While  instruction  in  some  of  these  subjects  may  be 
given  without  impau'ment  of  efficiency  to  classes  containing  large 
Dumbers  of  students,  it  is  evident  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  tp  • 
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Germaa,  algebra,  and  history.  Under  these  cirQumstances,  it  would 
appear  advisable  for  the  academic  admioistration  to  divide  these 
lai^er  classes  into  sections  so  th^t  their  size  will  tiot  exceed  a maxi- 
mum of  40  students  and  at  the  same  time  rearrange  the  schedules  of 
the  teachers  to  take  care  of  tl^s  additional  teaching^p^^^ved. 

• . EbVCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

« 

The  library  of  Wiley  College  contains  7,850  volumes.  It  is  well 
housed,  occupies  a single  building,  and  has  an  excellent  selection  of 
books  and  magazines  of  college  grade.  An  appropriation  from  $300 
to  11,31^5  has  been  included  in  the  college  annual  budget  for  the 
purchase  of  new  works  durjng  the  past  five  'ybars.  In  the  ac- 
companying table  are  given  the  expenditures  for  library  purposes  by 
the  institution  for  this  period: 

* I 

^ Table  21* — Expenditures  for  lihrary 


Item 


Book? 

M5Kn2|fM9. 
iiplics... 


lfi2a>23 

nm-24 

1924-25 

1925-25 

1925-27 

11,325 

1225 

* 

$300 

$500 

fono 

125 

125 

JIO 

120 

100 

50 

50 

• 30 

50 

liO 

^50 

450^ 

1,100 

1. 190 

,1.190 

U050 

1,550 

1,530 

1;860 

2,030 

ERIC 


0‘  Eipeoditiirfi 

Blotofj 

1 

Chemiftry 

1 

1 Pb)'>t<» 

Other 
* fclenoei 

For  permaiiODt  equlproont: 

1922-23 

4 

I3S5 

45* 

* 1300 

20 

i 

102^24  

1200 

200 

1924-25.—. 

50 

100 

70 

150 

1925-20 /. 

50 

s(y 

100 

50 

1935-27 ! 

400 

^ 100 

20 

For  Bupplloi: 

um-ja  ^ 

BOO 

10 

1923-34 .‘.I 

90 

138 

300 

39 

100 

100 

90 

10 

140 

aoo 

350 

90 

ao 

1920-27.. .1 J 

* 95 

350 

80 

7*OiA]  proMpt  va1|iii 

8,550 

%i00 

1*500 

400 

Toe  libra  y is  in  charge  of  a full-time  trained  librarian,  who  is 
assisu^  by^our  students,  and  all'books  are  catalogued  under  the 
’Dew'cy'^abjmal  system.  The  committee  found  the  libraiy  widely 
used  by  the  student  body  as  well  as  By  townspeople  of  om-city  of 
Marshall.  < 

Facilities' provided  for  instruction  in  the  sciences  were  found  to  be 
* first  rate,  the  laboratories  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  meeting 
the  requirements  for  all  the  courses  offered  in  the  college. . Unusually 
good  care  is  taken  of  the  instruments  and  special  attention  is  paid  to 
their  upkeep.  Below  are  given  the  expenditures  for  scientific  equip- 
ment and  supplies  in  the  past  five  years: 

. Table  42. — Expenditures  for  loboratoriss 
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The  institution  maintains  a sepafate  laboratory  * for  its  high- 


school  students.  The  expenditures  for  “other  sciences/*  shown  in 
the  foregoing  table,  represent  purchases  for  this  department. 


Athletic  activities  at  Wile/ College  are  administered  by  the  facu% 
through  a committee  of  6v&  headed  by  the  dean  of  men,  who  is  coach  ' 
of  the  teams.  Students  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the' administration 
of  athletic  affairs  nj  the  college.  The  school  is  a member  of  two^'-^ 
intercollegiate  athletic  conferences,  the  by-laws  of  these  organizations 
being  enforced  to  protect  the  purity  of  t^thletics,- prevent  pr^ssional-. 
ism,  and  preserve  scholarship. 


which  include  the  Phi  Beta  Sigma,  Omega  Pai  Phi,  Alpha  Phi  Alpha, 
Zetii  Phi  Beta,  and  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha.*  A council,  made  up  of  one, 
student  from  each  of  these  organizations  and  a member  of  the  faculty,  * 
controls  these  Groek-letter  societies,  Sthdents  must  attain  a certain 
standard  in  scholarship,  conduct,  and  leadership  before  they  are 
permitted  to  become  members  of  the  fraternities  and  sororities. 

Other  extracurricular  activities  at  the  college  ore  a debating  club, 
an  iuternarional  relations  club  affiliated  with  low- 

men  t for  the  Promotion  of  Peace  in  Now  1 ioua  > 

musical  organization^,  and  a dramatic  clu  uUy 


Wiley  College  is  strategically'  located  and  dgh 

character  of  public  service  in  preparation  for  aemovemenfand  leader- 
ship. The  institution  has,  during  recent  years,  concentrated  the.- 
development  of  a college  of  standard  rank,  meeting  iKe  req^iitements 
. set  up  by  recognized  accrediting  agencies.  In  a large  measure  this 
objective  has  been  accomplished. 

The  survey  committee  was  imoressed  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
organizatiem  -and  the  concentratea  effort  being  made  to  provide  an 
educational  service  of  a superior  type.  With  regard  to  its  future 
progress,  the  following  recommendations  are  offered: 

That  Wiley  College  discontinue  its  secondaiy  school  at  once  and'  - 
concentrate  all  its  efforts  on  college  work. 

That  the  organization  respon.sible  for  the  operation  of -the  insti- 
tution and  Its  other  friends  join  with  the  alunyjj,in  fhe  campaign 
to.raise  a 1500,000  productive  endowment  fund  so  that  the  institution 
may  be  assured  of  its  annual  income  in  the  future. 

That  the  administration  reclassify  the  salaries  of  the  membere  . ’ 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


There  aro  three  fraternities 


sororities  at  the  college, 


advisors. 


CONCLUSIONS 
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* That  «the  toMhing  taska  of  the  professors  of  education,^  foreign 
languages,  and  religious  education  and  the  associate  professors  of 
English  and  foreign  languages  be  substantially  reduced.  * . 

That  the  classes  in  Gcrntan,  history,  an^  college  algebra  bo  reduced 

to  iqcludie  not  over  SO.students.  . • " , - 

^ * 

. . ^ ’ : SAMUEL  HUSTON  COLLEGE 

> 

*■ ' Austin,  Tex. 

- ^ * r ^ 

Samuel  Huston  College  was  established  in  1000  by  the  West  Texaf 

Conference  and  the  Froedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epi's-  ' 
copal  Church.  It  was  named ‘after  Samliel  Hustoilj  of  Marengo,  - 
Iowa,  whe  made  one  of  the  initial  donations  toward. the  founding  of 
.•  the  school.  For  10  yeaps  the  institution  was  conducted  by  bUcse' 
organizations'  but  in  19,10  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas  and  later  came*  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of'^* 
Eiducation.of  the  Metho<list  Episcopal  Church,  with  -headquarters  in 
Chicago..  , ■ 

The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  29  menjliers  and  is  self-perpetualr 
_ ing.  Two  of  the  trustees  are  white  officials  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  serving  as  members  ex-officio, 

V while  the  remaining  27  are  local  colored  residents,,  two  thfhls  being  ^ 
preachers  and.. one-third  laypien  of  the  church.  They  serve  for  four 
years  each.  Elections  are  held  annually  by  the  board,  the  terms  of 
the  members  expiring  in  groups  of  5,  7,  or  8 evely  year.  Eleven  of 
the  trustees  are  alumni  of  the  college. 

The  organization  of  Samuel  Htiston  College  consists  of  a liberal 
arts  college  and  a two-year  preparatory  school.  ^The  college  special- 
izes in  teacher- train  ing,  conducting  well-attended  sqmmer  sessions. 

It  has  been 'accredited  as  a class  A standard  college  by  the  Te.vas 
State  Department  of  Education  since  1925^'  Texas  State  teachers'  ■ 
certiffcates  are  granted  to  graduates  of  the  educational  courses. 
The  departments  of  education  of  the  States  of  Kansas,  K^issouri, 

• Florida,  Oklahoma,  Louisiapa,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,*  and  South 
Carolina  have  also  a^redited  the  college,  while  an  application  for 
rating  a^  a standard  collbge  has  been  presented  to  the  North  Carolina  ^ 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Graduates  of  the  Samuel  Huston  College  have  b^en  accepted  by 
Howard  University  and  Mehany  Medical  School  with  lull  credits. 

* Three  examinations  of  the  institution  have  been  made  in  the^last  three  * > 
years  by  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Education,  one**  in  1923, 

' another  in  1924,  and  a third  in  1925.  Modifications  and  improvements 
eff'ected  as  a'result  of  these  investigations  include:  Elimination  of  the 
i elementaiy  school  and  two  grades  of  high  school  in  order  to  concen- 
^ irate  on  cdllege  work;  separation  of  ite  .college  aqd  high  scbooii 
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enforcemeDt  of  standard  enti^nce  and  graduation  requirementa; 
incroas^  scientific  equipment;  onlargement  of  the  library  to  6,000 
volumes;  and  establishment  of  eight  college  departments  of  instruo* 
tion,  each  headed  by  a professor. 

ADMINISTRATION 

• 

Ou’nership  of  the  property  of  the  Samuel  Huston  College  is  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Insurance  policies  on  the  school  are  also  underwritten  in  the  name  of 
this  board.  The  local  board  of  trustees  as  a corporate  body,  there- 
fore, does  not  hold  title  to  either  the  real  estate  or  the  buildings. 

’ The 'Board  of  Education  of. the  Meth^odist  Episcopal  Church  like^ 
wise  has  rompleto  supervision  over  the  educational  program  and 
finances  of  the  institution.  An  annual  budget  for  college  operation 
is  submitted  to  its  Chica^  oflacee  for  approval,  although  the  local 
trustees  first  pass  upoq  it.  Fiscal  statements  are  alw  transmitted 
monthly  to  the  church  board,  and  its  agents  make  periodical  ins] 

^ lions  of  the  school.  , 

Financial  affairs  of  the  institution  are  hot  in  the  best  of  ^dition. 
The  year  1926-27  was  started  with  a deficit  of  19,500,  rdprSsenting  an 
overdraft  of  $3,500  and  ojjtstanding  unpaid  bills  amounting  to  about 
10,000.  For  several  years  the  college  has  been  operating  undhr  such 
a handicap,  which  is  a continual  source  of  wony  to  the  president  and 
probably  detracts  his  attention  from*  more  important  administrative 
matters.  The  property,  however,  has  not  been  incumbered  by 
mortgage.  ^ 

Saniuel  Huston  College  is  supported  mainly  by  church  'appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  by  stud^t  fees.  Table  23  shows  its  income  from  diflfer- 
ent  sources  for 'the  past  five  years: 


j 


Table  23. — Ineomt 


\ Rouroe 

$ 

im-2i  « 

im-is 

IV2&-M 

lfa-97 

Church  a ppropciflt Ions..  „ 

IB 

«&86 
l^74&33 
■ ZS&8I 

t^iraoo 

«33,aaaoo 
ZS6ZS7 
ir.aaaai 
ana  A 

^t2ao)aoo 

%m,n 

4.(87.11 

Olfls  for  cuimot  eiponsM  > 

Sfutlrnf  fiMJs,  lioard,  nod  room 

21,^58 

3.S0I.M 

Olbir  iourors  

ToUl . ...  , 

38,OUi87 

HBM.73 

6ZM1. 18 

4^791« 

• uii w ooDipriHi  uonuMODi  irom  iiM  1 aiM  coiotM  CoalWton  or  IM  Melbodlil 

£DiSOop^  Oiiurcn*  ^ 

' Remlpu  Itonrothtf  Muroni  Include  athletlo,  eolerUlnmenU.  end  mtaoelluMous  inoonw  ;• 

The  total  revenues  for  1926-27  were  $48,7194.05,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows; 40.9  per  cent  from  church  appropriations;  4.8  per  cent  frotn 
gi^  for  current  expenses;  45.9  percent  from  student  fees,  board,  and 
rooms;. and  8.4  per  cent  from  other  sources.  From  the  above  figures 
it  is  evident  that  the  major  part  of  the  support  of  the  institution  is 
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^erived  from  local  sources  rather  than  from  the  Chicai^o  church 
board,  which  exercises  control  oror  its*  affairs. 

There  has  been  a progressive  growth  in  the  college  incnmo  during 
the  past  four  years.  Total  receipts  in  1926-27  amounted  to  $-18,- 
794.05,  as  compared  with  138,655.87  in  1922-^3,  an  advance  of  2C.2 
per  cent.  Responsibility  foj*  this  gain  is  due  chiefly  to  an  increa.^  of 
76  per  cent  in  income  from  other  sources  and  42  per  cent  in  student 
fees,  board,  and  rooms.  No  increase  occurred  in  church  appropria* 
tions. 

An  extraordinarily  laige  ntimber  of  fees  are  levied  against  kudents 
in  attendance  at  the  institution.  The  list  includes;  Registration  fee, 
$15;  tuition,  $36;  library  fee,  $6;  publlcity„$3; incidental,  $3;  athletic, 
$3;  medical,  $1;  student  organization' fee.  $2;  laundr}',  $9;  and 
* laboratory  fees. 

The  administration  has  considerable  difficulty  in  operating  its 
' boarding-  department  Bucces.sfully.  Many  of  the  students  do  not 
patronize  the  dining  hall  located  on  the  campus,  with  the  result  that 
its  receipts  are  comparatively  small  and  its  maintenance  is  unprofit- 
able. The  charge  for  board  is  low,  $9  per  month.  Sixteen  of  the 
college  and  high-school  teachers  receive  their  meals  froo,  through  the 
boarding  department,  as  perquisites. 

The*  president,  who  is  also  the  tredsurer  of  the  hoard  of  t^iBteo.s, 
has  ’charge  of  the  business  management  of  the  institution.  Ae  is 
assisted  by  a bursar,  a secretary,  and  several  other  employees.  The 
accounts  are  examined  annually  both  by  the  Boasd  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from  its  Chicago  office  and  bv  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  local  boahi  of  ti-ustees.  No  audit,  how- 
ever, by  outside  certified  pubhV  accountants  is  made. 

A fairly  satisfactory  system  of  keeping  student  records  is  in  use  at 
the  institution.'  This  w'as  installed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Texas 
State  Department  of  Education,  recognition  being  refused  the  school 
as  a class  A standard  college  until  adequate  student  accounting  was 
provided.  The,dean  performs  the  duties  of  registrar  in  addition  to 
his  other  work.  He  is  assi  by  a clerk  who  handles  the  compila* 
eion  of  the  records  and  correspondence.  At  the  time  of  tlm  visit  of 
the  survey  committee,  the  dean  was  not  only  doing  the.  W’ork  of  the 
dean  and  repstror,  but  wi6  also  teaching  11  hours  per  week  in  the’ 
college,  with  a student  clock-hour  load  of  244  hours.  The  studpnl 
records  are  kept  in  fireproof  filing  cases. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT  r . 

^ The  institution  owns  acres  of  land,  valued,  at  $31,500,  based 
oh  an  appraisal  made  by  the  president  and  on  the  price  paid  for  real 
estate  recently  purchased  in  the  vicinity.  Fifteen  acres  are  used  as 
a campus,  while  one-half  acre,  upon  which^|mall  house  is  located,  is 
rented  for  $240  annually.  The ’plant  of  four  main  school 
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buildings  and  six  other  smaller  buildings,  with  an  estimated  valuejof 
•1229,500.  A valuation  of  $36,200  is  placed  on  eq,\upmdnt  and 
uishings.  Both  of  these  valuations  are  based  on  initial  costs,  although 
no  records  exist  of  the  amounts  paid  originally  for  either  the  buildings 
or  equipment.  Total  valuation  bf  the  entire  property  is  ^ed  Sit 
1297,200,  which  is  believed  to  be  excossive.  All  the  buildings  are 
nonBre  resisting,  and  enly  $78,050  insurance  is  carried  on  them^ 
including  contents — a small  amount  when  contrasted  with  the  valua- 
tions. 

The  college  activities  center  around  Burrows  Hail,  a four-story 
brick  structure  erected  in  1000,  and  containing  the  administrative 
offices,  recitation  rooms,  library,  and  dining  room‘.  Upper  floors  are 
used  for  women’s  roopis,  and  are  about  one-third  full.  A second  large 
A)ur-story  brick  building,  the  Eliza  Dee  Horae,  located  across  the 
street  from  the  campus  and  constructed  by  the  Woraoli’s  Home 
Missionaiy  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  built  in 
1916  and  is  used  as  a dormitory  for  women  students  and  as  a home- 
economics  department.  It  contains '37  rooms,  but  is  only  about 
nne-third  occupied.  The  other  two  main  school  buildings  are  Science 
Hall,  containing  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories,  the  Livinggood 
Hall,  also  containing  recitation  rooms  and  offices  on  the  first  floor.' 
.The  men's  living  quarters  are  located  on  the  upper  floors,'  but  the 
majority  of  the  rooms  are  vacant.  Other  structures  include  the 
president's  home,  athletic  annex,  used  as  auditorium,  three  teachers' 
cottages,  two  la'undrics,  a storeroom,  and  garage.  ^ 

Failure  of  live  resident  college  students  to  live  in  the  dormitories 
has  created  more  or  loss  of  a serious  problem  for  the  administration, 
particularly  with  regard  to  women  students.  Of  the  ^ut-of-town 
students  attending  th6  institution,  a large  proportion  do  not  live  on 
the  campus,  preferring  to.reside  in  rented  rooms  in  the  city  of  Austin. 
This  situation  has  not  only  resulted  in  a fiaancial  loss  to  the  school, 
but  has  a tendency  to  create  moral  dangers  for  the  students.  The 
institution  is  considering  the  adoption  of  a definite  policy  of  forbidding 
girls  to  room  aWay  from  the  collie  excepting  those  living  with  near 
relatives  or  working  for  board  and  room  In'city  families. 

The  campuf  presents  a fair  appearance.  A full-time  superiotendoot 
of  buildings  and  grounds  id  employed,  who  has  a force  composed  of 
two  workmetn  and  several  students.  Janitor  service  in  the  dormi- 
tories' is  performed  by  the  boarding  students,  who  are  compelled  to 
do  ''duty"  work  for  the  institution  without  compensation.  ^ 

• r <• 

. . , ' EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

* ♦ 

The  liberal  arts  college  offers  curricula  leading  to  the  bachelor  of 
arts  and  the  bachelor  of  science  degrecA  A major  in  education  for 
etudeotsr  desiring  to  secure  a high-sebool  State  teacber’a  certificate' 
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snd  A two-year. premedical  coureo  for  atiidonta  preparing  to  enter 
medical  schools  are  also  offered.  The  institution  has  recently  under- 
taken to  start  a school  of  music  of  collegiate  grade,  which  was  in  the 
course  of  forfnation  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee. 

Prior  to  the  school  term  of  1927-28  the  ciAlege  granted  only  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  the  arrangment  of  tlie  curricula  was 
confusing,  jumbled,  and  difficult, of  interpretation.  Hours  of  credits 
that  students  niust  earn  were  not  specified  for  the  djfTorcnt  mibjeots 
and  a confusion  of  tern\s  were  used  to  ijesignato  units  for  measurin’; 
work.  There  was  also  considerable  padding^ o(subjecU  in  sopie  of  the 
departments  of  instruction.  With  the  issuance  of  its  new  catu-  . 
logue  (his^situation  has  been  somewhat  clarified.  ’ ‘ 

EJSITRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

kb 

Admission  to  (he  college  is  on  the  basis  of  tho  completion  of  t.*) 
units  of  high-school  preparation,  3 units  of  viiich  must  he  in  Knglish, 

I in  algebra,  1 in  plane  geometry,  2 in  history’ and  civics,  1 in  science, 
and  2 in  foreign  language.  FdPign  language  is  .prescribed,  hut  a 
ji^tydcnt  may  cnter«the  college  without  it  and  make  it  up  later.. 

Graduates  of  secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  Texas.  State 
Department  of  Education  are  accepted  without  question.  In  the 
case  -of  applicdnts  from  nonaecre;!i(ed  high  ^hools  tho  institiitiuri 
claims  that  such  schools  must  first  be  approyed  by  tho  Samuel  ^ 
Huston  Collide  before  their  graduates  may  enter,  but  this  rule  has  j 
• not  been  followed.  •»  Of  the  83  freshmen  admitted  to  (he  college  in 
1020-27, 60  came  from  State  accredited  high  schools  and  14  fr^>in  the  ^ 
Samuel  Hueton  preparatory  school,  a part  of  the  latter  being  con-  / 
dilionedf  ’ / 

^ Two  classes  of  conditioned  students  iire  accepted  by  the  college/ 

In* one  class  are  students  who  have  fulfilled  tho  quantity  requirements 
^ of  Ifi^units,  but  have  not  satisfied  the  quality  requtfements,  lacking 
credits  in  'some  of  the  subjects  outlined  above,  mainly  science  and 
, laAguago.  The  other  chaas  includes  students,  who  are  short  2 or  Ifsa 
of  (he.roquired  15  units  and  who  are  admitted  as  unclassified  .student’^ 
pending  the  removal  of  their  conditions,  Mo?t  of  the  students  enter- 
ing the  college  with  13  secondary  units  are  mature  persons  and  they 
are  allowed  two  years  in  which  to  work  off  their  conditions.  Other 
conditioned  students  must  remove  their  conditions  within  a period  of  . 
one  year. , A record  of  conditioned  students  enrolled  in  tho  college 
shows;  None  in  1922-23,  none  in  1923-24,  none  in  1924-25,  fo  in 
1925-26,  and  26  in  1926-27. 

...  As  sfiowii  by  these  figures,  large  numbers  of  conditioned  stiidehts 
^ have  been  admitted  to  thei college  during  the  past  two  years,  pf  thft 
total  freshmen  registerol  in  1925-26,  26  per  centf  were  condiitioned 
^udenta  and  in  1026—27  the  percentage  was  12.4.  The  inst|tution’ 


a]M>  accepts  special  BtudeQla  wh6  are  described  as  students  not  pur* 
siiinj;  the  proscribed  oourss.  The  number ‘enrolled  during  the  past 
live  years  is  as  fqllows:  Two  In  rt22-23,  tw’o  in  1023-24,  UifTiesQ 
in  1024-25,  twenty-four  in  1025-2<>,  and  fourteen  in  1026-27.  'The 
majority  of  l>oth  conditioned  and  special  students  pursuing  wor|c  in 
(lie  college  are  school  teachers.  * . * * 

^GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  science  at  the 
Samuel  Huston  College  must  complete  180  quarter  hours  of  credit. 

Coder  the  reorganized  curricula,  previously  referred  to,  the  aca* 
domic  work  is  divided  into  groups  and  there  are  specific  graduation 
rt'(|uirenionU  in  each.  The  groups  as  outlined  follow:  (a)  Lan'guagea 
ami  literature,  including  English,  foreign,  and  ancient  languages; 
f5ynaluFal  scitMioos  and  mathematics;  (r)  social  science;  (d)  phiJqa* 
ophy,  psychology j and  religion ; (e)  ^ucation.''  * 

The  180  quarter  ihours  of  credit  prtacribedTor  graduation,  leading 
to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  include  40  credits  in  Uio  languages  4od 
literutui^  ftroup  with  20  credits  in  English  and  a language  other  than 
English ; 30  hours  in  the  natural  science  and  piuthematics  grouj>  with 
20'credits4n  natural  science  and  10  in  mathematics;  15  orediia  in 
the  social  scietice  group  with  5 in  history  and  10  in  political  science; 
cconotnios  or  sociology;  10  credits  in.  Ui^'philosophy,  psychology, 
ami  religion  group  with  5 in  psychology  and  5 in  religion..  Students 
working  for  tlio  State  high-school  peniianent  teacher's  cortificatn 
must  complete  40  credits  in  the  education  group. 

Cirqup  requirenieqts  for  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  include  45 
credits  in  the  language  and  literature  group  with- 15  in  English  and 
30  in  French  or  German;  40  credits  in  the  natural  aciencee  and 
mathcinatjgs  with  10  in  mathematics,  10  ju  biology,  10  in  chemistry, 
and  10  in  physics;  10  crediU  in  th^  social  science  group  either  in 
economics  or  sociology;  10  in  the  philosophy,  psychology,  and  religion 
group  with  5 in  psychology  and  5 ib  religious  education;  and  40’ 
credits  in  the  education  group  providing  the  student  U pursuing  Work 
leading  to  a State  teacher's  certificate. 

Students  are  required  to  select  a major  field  or  concontralion  in 
whichr  30  credits  must  be  earned,  not  including  the  minimum  group 
requirements.  In  addition  2 credits  must  be  secured  in  freshman 
orientation,  2 in  hygiene,  and  6 in  education. 

Facilities  for  practice  teaching  are  not  altogctlier  satisfactory  at 
kite  institution.  There  is  no  model  elementary  school  for  such 
purpose  on  the  campus  and  the  college  has  m depend  on  public  sohoola 
in  the  vicinity  to  supply  this  need.  In  1020-27  the  insUtutioo  had 
difliculties  with  the  principal  of  the  local  school,  where  its  practice 
teachini^  was  being  conducted,  with  the.  result  that  this  an‘angenieat 
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. waa  canceled.  During  the  academic  year  of  1927-28  the  adminia- 
tration  announced  that  the  city  fRiperintendent  of  the  Austin  public- 
. school  system  had.  agreed  to  turn  over  one  Of  the  elementary  city 
schools  to  the  college  for  practice  teaching.  It  was  stated  also  that 
the  county  rural  schools  were  available'for  observation.  ’ In  its  study 
^ of  this  matter  the-survey  committee  gained  the  impression  that  these 
' an-Mgements  were  more  or  less  transitory  and  that  facilities  for  such 
an  important  function  as  practice  teaching  and  observation^  partic- 
ularly at  a coUege  specializing  m education,  should  be  placed  on  a 


m<}re  permanent  basis. 
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>>  IndudM  U.BMdal  students. 

t Bit  fitudencj  la  senior  clM  of  *1935-27  eoiar  with  BdvangedstandlDf.  * 

V Because  of  the  irregularity  with  which  students  pursue  their  college 
V;Wprk  at,  the  inslitutipn,  a. considerable  number  dropping  out  of  their 
ctassM,  because  of’econonuc  or  other  conditions  and  returning  later 
to  finish  their  courses,  difficulty  was  encountered  in  figuring-  out 
.^atudent  mortality  rates.*  The  survey  committee,  however,  ftade  a 
particular  study  of  the  freshman  class^jd  1923*24,  computing, the 
original  number^f  Students,  less  additions,  remtining  in  the  class  each 
I year  up  to  the ‘senipr* year  of  1928-27.*  The  record  is  as  follows: 

I ')  Freshman  class,  1923-24,  47 sophomore  class,  1924-25,  21;  junior 
61^,  1926-28,  15;^nior  clam,  1928-27,  18.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
this  class  showed  a mortality  of.  06.9  p^r  cent.  ‘ In  the  case  of  the 
freakraen  class  of  1924-25  a similar  heavy  loss  of  stifdents  has 
■ hccurr^,  this  class  falling  off  /rom»8l  students  in  the  freshman  year ' 
1 • students  in  the  junior  year.’  An  unusual  situation  existin^mt 
^4ihe  institution  is  the  continued  increase  of  students  in  |he  wnior 
^^^ssrtti^ver  the^ pmvions  leaf's  junior, classes.  The  ejqilanitlpo 
^ 1®  insljances  former  graduates  have  return^  to 

’ :■/  >.  * 
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T^e  Samuel  Huston  College  has  had  a lai^e  increase  in'  enrollment 

during  the  past  five  years.  In  1922-23  the  institution  enrolled  only 

69  resident  coUege  students,. in  contrast  to  201  in  ^1926-27,  the  gain 

being  240.8  per  cent.  Growth  in  attendance  was  due  cliicfiy  to 

•recognition  as  a class  ^ standard  college  by  the  Te.\as  State  Dc;Tart- 

ment  of  Education  as  a result  pf  improvements  made- in  the  utteinpt, 

to  secure  this  accrediting.  * . . 

< * * 
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the  college  to  .pursue  ad<Ulional  study  in  order  to  secure  State 
teachert'  certificates. 

A total  of  63  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  has  been  granted  in  course 
by  the  Samuel  Huston  College  in  the  past  five  years.  During  this 
same  period  280  students  have  entei^  the  institution.  Using  these 
figures  as  a basis  of  computation,  the  college  is  graduating  ojJy  18.9 
per  cent  of  the  freshmen  entering  the  college.  A record  of  the  degrees 
granted  allows  4 in  1922-23, 6 in  1923-24, 11  in  1924-25, 10  in  1925-^26, 
and  22  in  1926-27. _ No  honorary  degrees  have  been  granted  by  the 
college  during  the  past  five  years.  ' 

9 

• FACULTY  ' 

Th^  college  faculty  consists 'of  12  members,  10  of  "whom  hold  the 
rank  of  professor,  1 of  associate  proffesadr,  and  1 of  instructor.  With 
the  exception  of  the  professopof  religion,  who  has  several  high-school 
cFassps,  the  entire  staff  teaches  exclusively,  in  the  college.  The  aca- 
demic orghnization  includes  11  departments  of  instruction  as  follows: 
Biology^  chemistry,  education,  English,  history,  mathematics  -and 
physics,  philosophy,  religious  education,  romance  language,  social 
science,  and  physical  education.  A professor  has  been,  assigned  to 
each  department,  with  the  exception  of  physical  education,  which 
has  an  instructor.-  The  English  department  also  has  an  associate 
professor.  ' ’ , 

, At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  sdrvey  committee  the  dean  of 'the 
college,  who  is  also  a professor  of  education,  was  on  leave  at  Columbia 
University  and  his  duties  were  being  performed  by  an  acting  dean. 

•Table:  26. — Training  of  faculty  > a 
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indicated  by  Table  26,  the  training  of  the  teaching  staff  at  tb#: 
Samudl  Huston  College  w approaching  s^andird  requirements.  ’ All  •* 
of  its  member?  have  uMeigraduate  degrees  and  six,  or  60  per 
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hold  graduate  degrees.  Two  teachers  without  graduate  degrees  an 
pursuing  work  to  obtairt.  them/  while  three  with  gradua'te  degrees  are, 
studying  for  their  doctors’  degrees.  Of  the  12  undergraduate  degrees 
held  by  the  staff  luoinhers,  10  wore  secured  from  negro  colleges  jmd 
two  from  northern  institutions,  while  the  sLx  graduate  degrees  were 
all  obtained  from  leading  universities  in  the  North.  ^ 

Further  study  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution  reveals  the  fact  that 
its  entire  membership  has  been  replaced  during  the  past  five  years. 
Reorganization  of  the  teaching  staff  has  been  in  process  for  three 
years,  seven  new  members,  being  installed  in  1926-27.  Three  others 
wore  employed  in  1925-26  and'one  in  1924-25.  Replacement  of  the 
.pld  faculty  became  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  roquiromonts  of 
the  Texas  State  Department  of  Education  for  a properly  trained 
teaching  staff. 

, Considering  the  educational  aims  of  the  Samuel  Huston  Collogo, 
salaries  paid  to  the  teaching  staff  are  low  and  incompatible  with  the 
high  standards  to  which  the  institution  aspires.  Under  the  pay 
schedule  now  in  offoct>  professors  receive  a maximum  of  $1,400  and 
a minimum  of  1900  annually;  a.ssociato  professors,  $900;  and  instruc- 
tors, S720.  While  in  addition  each  teacher  receives  perquisites, 
including  quarters  and  meals,  valued  at  $135  to  $375,  it  is  still  evident 
that  the  salaries  are  insufficient.  The  salary  schedules  are  as  follows: 
,One  teacher  receives  $1,700,  two  $1,400,  one  $1,300,  one  $1,200,  two 
$1,089,  One  $1,000,  one  $945,  two  $900,  and  one  $720.  The  president 
receives  $1,700  in  cash  os  an  annual  stipend  and  $1,300  in  perquisites. 
Six  members  of  . the  faculty  are  paid  $300  above  their  regular  salary 
for  teaching,  in  the  summer  Session  of  the  college. 

The  distribution  of  the  teaching  work  of  the  institution  is  dispro-’ 
portionate  and  characterized  by  inequality,  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  absence  of  one  of  the  teachers  on  leave  may  bhpartially  rosponsible 
for  this  situation.  Two  members  of  the  faculty  have  student  duck- 
hour  loads  of  less  than  100  hours  per  week,  4 between  200  and  300 
hours,  *1  between  400  and  600 ‘hours,  2 between  600  and  700^hours, 
and  2 between  700  and  800  hours.  Thus  five  teachers  have  loads 
"•exceeding  400  hoiirs  and  reaching  as  high  os  800*  hours*  per  week. 
With  such  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  some  teachers  others  are  enjoy- 
ing comparatively  light  tasks.  It  would  appear  advisable  to  rearrange 
the  teaching  schedules  of  the  college.  The  fact,  also,  that  such  e 
lai^e  number  of  the  faculty  memfiers  have  had  student  clock-hour 
, loads  far  above  the  standard  of  300  hours.p^r  week  imposed  upon  thein 
would  seem  to  load  to  the  conclusion  ^at  the  hipest  scholastic 
efficiency  is  not  being  aitained.  < . 

Several  of  the  teachers  with  heavy  student  clock-hour  loads  were 
giving  instruction  in  a multiplicity  of  Subjects.  The.  professor  of 
socid  ecjence,  lor  example,  was^^ching  11  different  BubjMta,  whl^ 
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included  economics,  anthropolo^,  sociology,  labor  problems,  eco- 
nomic history,  political  science,  elementary  education,  and  general 
psychology.  In  the  same  tganner,  the  associate  professor  in  educa- 
tion was  .conducting  lO^classes  in  educational  psychology,  history  of 
* education,  child  psychology,  administration,  social  psychology, 
technique  of  teaching,  practice  teaching,'  elementary  education, 
secondary  education,^  and  general  psychology.  Confronted  with 
such  an  array  of  subjects,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it  was 
possible  for  these  teachers  to  find  the  time  for  the  required  classroqm 
preparation,  much  less  convey  the  knowdedge  to  the  students. 

Further  evidence  that  a portion  of  thelstaff  is  overtaxed  with  work 
is  shown  in  the  hours  per  week  of  teaching.  Notwithstanding  that 
15  hours  per  week  is  generally  accepted  as  a standard  amount  to  be 
required  of  teachers,  6 members  of  the  faculty  of  Samuel  Huston 
College,  or  54.4  per  cent,  were  found  teaching  between  17  and  43  , * 

hours  per  week.  The  schedule  of  work  of  the  staff  in  this  respect 

follows:  1 member  with  5 hours  of  teaching  per  week,  I With  10  hours, 

1 with  II  hours,  1 with  13  hours,  1 with  15  hours,  I with  17  hours,  * 

, I with  25  hefurs,  1 wdth  27  hours;  I with  32  hours, 'I  with  40  hours,  . 

and  1 with  43  hours.  - 

Classes  in  the  college  are  not  above  the  average  in  size.  In  1926-27  . 
there  were  51  college  classes  of  which  2 contained  1 Student,  12  from 
1 to  5 students,  9 from  6 to  10  students,  10  from  ll'to  20  students, 

5 from  21  to  30  students,  6 from  31  to '40  students,  4 from  41  to  60 
studenis,  2 from  51  to  60  students,  and.*l  from  80  to  90  students.  * 
Thus  38  classes  contained  less  than  30  students,  while  13  vaged  jft. 
size  fsom  31  to  84  students.  The  largest^  class,  that  of  freshman 
orientation,  contained  84  students.  * * ’ 


EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  , ' 

• % • ^ 

j The  library  ♦f  the  Samuel  H-uston'  Collegd  appearsT  effectively 
' organized  and  falls  only  slightly  short  of  the  requirements  of  a stand- 
ard college  bbrary.  It  contains  6,29Q  volumes.  Most  of  the  books 
are  of  a college  grade  and  the  magazine  list  includes  well-selected 
periodicals,  although  more  sjiould  be^  subscribed  for.^  A full-time 
librarian,  who  has  been  connected  mth  the  institution  in  this  capacity  . 
for  the  padt  three  years,  is  in  charge  of  the  library,  and  she  receives  . 
a stipend  of- 1720  annually  plus  board  for  herself  and  two  childr^. 
Throe  student  assistants  are  also  employed.  ‘ 

. The  Board  of  JBducation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal*Church,  which 
exercises  control  over  the  institution,  has  a special  committee  that 
eupervisos  the  libraries  of  the  colleges  under  its  jilrisdiotion.  Con- 
fwences'  of  thp  librarians  are  held  periodically  for  instructive  pur^ 
poses,, the  si^ions  lasting  forHwo  weeks.  In  1922-23  the  board  of  * 
education  made  extensive 'purchases  of  books' of  college  quality  and 
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distributed  them  to  the  schools  under  its  control.  The  accompany^ 
ing  table  shows  the  annual  expenditures  for^  library  purposes  at 
Samuel  Huston  College  during  the  past  five  years. 


Table  26. — Library  experufitures 
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In  addition  to  the  service  rendered  the  college  proper,  the  Ubrtny 
furnished  books  to  school  teachers  throughout  Travis  County,  who 
piy  a foe  of  $l  annually  for  tho^  privilege.  A plan  is  under  considera- 
tion to  provide  circulating  libraries  for  use  in  the  classhooms  of  the 
county  public  schools.  'Wiis  project  has  the  approval  of  tlie  coftity 
^school  superintendent.  Besides  ,the  main  college  libraryj  the 
’ Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society’s  dormitory  has  a second  library 
on  the  campus  with  1,000  books,  which,  are  available  to  tlic  college  • 
students.  , , » • 

Samuel  Hus^ri  College’s  scientific  laboratprics,  are  in  fairly  good 
shape.  Eq'uij^^^  and  supplies  serve  for  the  college  courses  olTcred 
in  the  different  sdihhoeS.  Credit  for  the  condition  of  the  labors- 
lories' is  due  the’ president,  who  has  tirge(i.8ufricieut  annual  appropri- 
ations for  their,  prpper  maintenance.  Below  js  given  the  annual 
expenditures  for  scientiBc  equipment  and  supplies  during  the  past 
6ve  yeare: 

, * ■’T  Table  27. — Expenditures  for  laboratories  - 
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..  As  sbpwn  in  Table  27,  the  total  present  estimated  v^ue  of  labora- 
tory equipment  and  supplies  is  $14,615,  . 

..The  Eliza  Pee  Hoyne,  which  oporAes  as  a home-economics  high 
schooPand  dosmitory,  is  under  the  sepitrate'  cootm  of  the  Womifu’s 
Home  Missionary  Society.  j)f  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  thtt 
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brjranization  owning  the  property  and  defrayingthe  costs  of  its  maints- 
uanco.  A white  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  society,  is.  in 
chai3?e  and  she  has'  a staff  of  thtQo  domestic-science  teacheiit<  The 
buildirig  was  fouifd  to  be  ^ excellent  physical  condition  and  kept 
immaculately  clean.  Because  the  department  is  nn<^  separate 
managenjenti  however,- S conflict  of  rule.s  and  authority  exists  between 
the  administration  of  the  Samuel  .Huston  Gollege  a^4  that  of  the . 
ho^he,  with#he  result  that  both  are  being  handicapped.  .This  is, 
especially  unfojttfi  ate  in  via^  pf  thaneed  that  the  institution  develop 
its  homo-econ^ics  work  uyon  a coAge  level  ps  an  integral  part  of  the 
four-year  college  cour^.  It  wt^uld  seem  advisable  that  the  church 
oiganizations,  one  of  which  governs  the  college  and  the  other  the 
Eliza  Deo  Home,  should  take,  the  necessary  steps  to  terminate  this 
. situat  ion  and  harmonize-their  interests -in  such  a W'ay  as  to  |X5aIize  the 
full  possibilities  of  the  home  in  the  serv^/ of  the  college  program. 

EXTRAci/RRlcbuR  ^IVITIES'^  ‘ 

.•Ulrlotic  activities  at  the  institution  aroAdYiini3toreaT)y  an  athletic 
council,  composed  of  three  members  of  the  laculty,  One  alumnus  or 
trustee  member,  the  fithlctic  coach,  th'e  physical  director  for  girls,  and 
ft  student  representative.  The  athletic  coach  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  manages  all  the  teams.  He  is  the  professor  of  history  in 
the  college,  teaching  five  hours  per  week.  The  treasurer  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  biifsar  of  the  college,  having  control  over  the  receipts* 
And  disbursements  for  athletic  events.  -All  ^expenditures  must  be 
ftUthorized/hy  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  institution  is  a member  of  an  iniercollegiate  athletic  conference.  • 
Protection  of  the  purity  of  .athletics  and  preservation  of  scholarship 
are  Assured  through  the  enforcement  of  the  eligibility  rules  of  this  or- 
^flfiization.  Prior  to  each  game  the  colleges  belong^g  to  the  coor 
ference  exchange  lists  of  bona  fide.memhers  of  ther.teams  and  bona  fide  * 
substitutes  for  their ‘mutu at  consideration. 

There  are  two  fraternal  oiganizations  in  the  college,  one  the  Phi 
beta  Sigma  fraternity ,* and  the  other  the  Zeta  Phi  Beta  sorority. 
Appycation.for  the* establishment  of  ch^ters  by  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
fraternity  and.  the  Alpha  Kappa  AlphA  sorority  have  recently  been 
filed  with  the  college  administration.  Activities  of  the  fraternal 
organizations  are  undei*  faculty  supervisioii.  * , 

' ; ;x'  SERYICE  TO  SOCIETY  . . • ' 

• A * T 

Samuel  Huston  College,  centrally  locatkl  in  th»«capita]  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  is  rendering  a service  to.^iety  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. Founded  in  1000  und^  discouragiog  circumstanoes,  ithas  only, 
'boon  within  the  last  thrq^  years  that  the  college  has'cenyneoc^  to  . 
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realize  its  aspiration  of  becoming  one  of  the  principal  inatJtutioos  of 
its  type  )n  Texas. 

^ ' With  U»  educations!  aims  concentratod  in  the  training  of  teachers” 

the  college  is  experiencing  a rapid  growth  in  earpllment  and  a widening 
of  its  sphere  of  mflulince.  Suppleinemkigjts  regular'courses  of  e^uca* 
tion,  the  institution  conduct  monthly  teachers’  Institutes,  which  are 
largely  attended.  At  the  opening  of  the  academic  ye^  of  1926-27  ‘ 
the  Central  Texas  'teachers  Association  hold  its  annual  convention  on 
* the  college  campus.  A number  of  other  facilities  of  Samuel  Huston 
, ^ollego  havo-been  placed  at  the, disposal  of  public-school  teachers  with 
the  result  that  the  college  has  become  the  center  of  interest  to  teach- 
era  in  the  nipe  surrounding  counties. 

, . Recognition  of  the  institution  as  a class  A senior  college  by  the  Tcx§s* 
State  Department  of  Education  in  1926  served  as  a stimulus  in  its 
further  development  and  expansion.  > Thp  Samuel  Huston  College  is 
a senior  member  of  the  Association  of  Texas  Colleges  for  Negroes, 
whtchi^i^  created  for  the  purpose  pi  lining  the.quaiity  and  standard 
of  negro  qblleges  in  the  State.  A promotion  department  is  also  main- 
tained for  .advertising  the  college  and  keeping  jn  contact 'wnth  its 
. alumni,  which  operates  with  considerable  effectiveness  as  well  as  ‘ 
industry.  . ’ • » . ' 

/CONCLUSION^ 

Tile  survey  oprairilttee  . wad  iihpressed  with  the  persevering  efforts-  ’ 
of  both  fhe..a^ninistratioii  and  faculty  to  bring  the  college  iotjC 
high  plane/  TKese^efforta  wfere  being  constantly  hamper.ed,  However,* 
by  an  annual  operhliog  deficit,, which,  while  small  in  amount  as 
compared  with  'the  total  income  of  the -college,  was  being  carried  ' 
forw^d  from  year  ti^year  and  served  asia  constant  irritant  to  offidals^" 
responsi|>le  for'  thei /successful  operation  of  the  * institution.  The 
survey, committee  recommends;  . 

That  the  organizn^  in  control  of  the  college  or  friends  interested 
''  in  its  Welfare  make  d^njte  arrangements  for  the  annual  payment  of 
its  operating  deficit,  so  that  the  institution  may  start  each  fiscal* year 
free  from  indebtedness:  , . ,#  . . 

That  permanent  facilities  for  practice  teaching  and  observation  bo 
^ soppUod  through  the  ostablishmont  pf  a model ^ejpmcht^  *^op|  oo 
‘ ihe.4cainpua..  » • 'So  , ^ 

' ^Chat  iipmecQate  steps  be  taken  to  relieve  the  several  membere  of 
the  faculty  oyerbuFdened  with,  excessive  dtudent'clo.ok-hour  loads. 

That  a rediBtributidOifbf  the  aesdemio  work  of  the  college.be  made  io 
order  to  reduce  the  duties  of  the  tVb  p^fe^i%''who  are  .teaching  from 
|.0  to  11  different- subjepte.-  ..  , r • ' 

,„.,'Tbat,  ‘if  feasfbljB,  inorea^  salpries.  be  pUd/tbermemb^  pf  tji* 
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AustinrTac, 

TillotBon  College,  a achool  f6r  girls,  was  founded  in  4881  is  the 
- .Tillotaon  Collegiate  and  Normal  InstitutA  by  tbe  Almerican  Mission- 
aiy  Assooiation  of  the  Congregational  Churchy  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  In  1009  the  institution  secured  a new  cHarter  and 
its  name  was  legally  - changed  to  TUlotspn  College.  Under  this 
charter  administration  of  the  school, was  lodged  iii  a self-pei^ietuating 
board  of  nin^  trustees  ele('.ted  Annually  on  the  nomiipti^h  of  'the , 
executive  committed  of  the  American  Missionary  Ass((ciatioo -of  the 
Congregational  Churoh.  < 

As  af  present  constituted  the  board  of  trustees  consists  of  seven 
members,  two  having  recently  died.  All  the  nvembertf^of  Ahe  boaVd 
are  residents  of^  New  York,.  Chicago,  and  New  London,*  Conn., 
although  local  representation  is  permitted.  Linder  the  terms'  oP  the 
chapter,  the  board  of  tnistefes  is  supposed  to  hold  two  aimual  meetings^ 
one  in  Austin  in  December  for  the  purpose  of  old^ting  its  members  and 
Ollicers  for  tbe  ensuin^>n^  and  another  at  the*  New  York  offices  of 
the  American  Missionary  A^neiation  in  June,  but  the  body  has  hs^d . 
practically  an  inactivo.organbat’on»for  the  past  six  years,  Oillceri 
of  thf  board  include  a president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  'and  an 
advisory  committee.  • ' . 

Tillotaon'  College  is  oigithbed  intp  a junior  college,  seoondaiy,  and 
.elementary  schools.'  Teacher  training  and’ music  courses  above  liigh'^* 
school  grade  are  listed  in  the  junior  college.  The  high  schbol  special- 
izes in  commercial,  vocational,  and  domestic  science  training.  Hie  . 
elementary  school  is  c.onducted  in  part  as  a model  schdol  for  observer 
tion  and  practice  teaching.  * ' 

The  institution  has  beein  rated  as  a standard  junior  college  by  the 
Texas  .^tate  D.epartmeht*<5f^Educati^,  tentative  recognition  having 
been  given  in ' April;  ^2^^|l^lowed  ‘ by  permanent  recognition  in* 
September  of  the  saiqc4|iRj^K  school  has  also  been  accredilf^ 
by  the  department."  'Stvde^|^mpleiing  the  teacber-trainiilg  c.ouim 
receive  State  teachers’  ceVtifibales.  **  Several  gradualos  of  the  junior 
college  have  been. accedtad  at  the 'University  of  Cincinnati  Detroit 
Taachers' Co  liege,  Dep  Moines  Uniydrsity, , Colored  Agricultural  and  • 
Normal  Uhlverslty  oT  Oklahoma,  ^d  Kaqsaa  Western  Univprmty 
and  State  Industrial  Departmept.  , • ' ' ^ 

EkiroUiqent  at.  Tillotson  College  In  1026-27  totaled  126  etudenta 
distribu£ed  aa  follows:  20  m the  junior  college,  67  in  the  seeondaiy' 
Bohool,  and  30  in  the  dlementary  aohooL  Most  bf  the  stim)onts. , 
^uollod  in  the  qoUege' are  residente  of  Austin,  while  the  high  selliool.' 
bw  h(it*20  boarding  ^tu'denta,  the  romping  47  also  living  in  Austih;;^^^ 
Al)  . pupils',  in  tbA  *hlementaiy  departipent  ari  likewise  drawn  < from 
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Austin  so  that  the  inatitutioo'ii  in6uenoe  is  almost  entirely  local  in 
its  scope. 

" ADMINISTRATION 

\ 

Althoogh  the  internal  administration  of  Tillolaon  College  is  under 
the  supervision  of  its  president,  the  management  of  its, financial 
affairs  is  not  entirely  placed  in  his  hands.  Under  the  plan  in  vogue, 
the  American  Missionary  Association  makes  an  annual  appropriation 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teaohersand  other  employees  with  occasional 
special  appropriations  for  improvements  in  equipment.  Receipta 
from  student  fees,  rent  for  dormitories,  and  other  services  are  used  to 
pay  other  io<?nf  operating  costs.  The  administration  was  only  able 
to  hirnish  the  survey  committee  with  that  part  of-  the  total  annual 
income  of  the  college  contributed  by  the  American  Mis.sionaiy  Asso* 
ciation...  The  books  of  the  college  did  not  show  other  receipts  an*d 
expenditures.  However,  full  information  regaVding  the  rovenue.s  for 
the  last  five  ydRrs  was 'obtained  from' the  New  | York  oflice  of  the 
American  ^lisaionary  Association,  as  follows; 

» Table  28. — Income  « 


^•Cburcti  B^proprlatlooi^., 
Gifu  for  rurrent  ei peases. 

8tu(teDt  fees 

Soles  find  scrvlos 

Other  sourM 


-ToUL 


l02»-24 

1021-2S 
1 

1 l»3S-3n 

1 • 

1 *1034^27 

noo 

115,858.04 

iv7.oa 

tl4,V>i7V 
34V  70 

114,141.00 

S17,257.1IL 

32^.70 

5,200.30 

0,51H.20 

5M.31 

1, 6IZ  01 
7,fl04.  15 
^7.00 

4.»2».3» 
7,m47  1 
- WTJ  j 

1 4,3kj7 

1 ft.  7(11.  M 
U7.3ft 

1 

K2.UD 

29,mu 

37, soar 

34,3l«.S4 
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A study  of  the  figures  givep  in  Table  28  indicates  that  the  chief 
support  of  the  school  is  appropriations  from  a church  organizatiOQ. 
Of  its  total  income  of  124,985  in  1926-27,  the  American.  Missionary 
Aaspciation  contributed  69  per  cent,  while  1.4  per  cent  was  derived 
from  gifts  for  current  ^expenses,  12,6  per  cent  froin  student  Jees, 
16.7  per  cent  from  sales  and  services,  and  0.3  per  c«it  from  other 
services.  Revenues  of  the  college  are  declining  annually.  Between 
1922^-23  and  1926—27  there  has  been  a gradual  reduction  in  funds' 
for.  the  support  of  the  school  with  the  exception  of  one  year.  The 
loOTn  income  over  this  period  was  12.7  *per  cent. 

‘The  institution  is  further  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a proper  bii^n^ , 
organkation.  The  accounts  of  the  school  iip  to  IO26727  were  kept 
by  the  dean  of  the  collie,  who  was  also  the  treaqyfrer  as  well  as  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds.  In  1926-27  V dean  was 
installed’  fer  (Ae  first  time  but  has  Uftle  train'mg.  There  is  oq 
regularly  employed  registrar  BA  the  oolite,  the  dean  being  charged 
-with  keeping  the  records  pf  admission^  while 'other  student  records 
are  kept. in  the  treasurer's  office.  ‘ An  examination  of  the  doan’st. 
records  showed  that  .thrM  atudents  Rave  bean  atlow^  to  .enter  the 
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junior  rollepe  with  advanced  st^ding  from  ih(»  Color^  Agricul- 
tuml  and  Normal  School  of  Oklahoma  without  pt^entation  of  cer- 
tifitntions  of  their  previous  work.  Other  inadoqVi^cTos  in  student 
* actounting  were  in  evidence,  only  two  blank  forms\,Jlhe  oertificate 
of  credits  and  the  student  registration  card,  being  presented  to  tho 
rommittce.  ' * * ^ 

Title  to  the  property  of  Tillotson  College  b vested  in  the  American 
Missionary  Association  of  New  York.  The  institution’s  plant  con- 
sists of  24  acres  of  land,  upon  which  have  been  erected  6 buildings. 

An  area  ■comprising  13  acres  is  used  as  a campus,  while  tho  remaining 
1 1 acres  are  rented  to  outside  persona,  a rental  of  |60  per  month 
l)cing  realized.  The  value  of  tho  land  ownl^d  by  the  institution, 
•liastMl  on  the  tax  assessor’s  festimate,  is  158,000,  and  that  of  the 
iMiildjpgs  IB  $117,500.  In  additidn,  tho  equipment  apd  furnishings  y 
have  an  estimated  value  of  126,300,  with  the  result  that  th#^ total,' 
valuation  of  tho  entire  property  amounts  to  1201' ,800;  ’ ' o V, 

. Seven  of  the  nine  b\iildings  owned  by  the  school  are  brick  apd 
•stone  structures,  and  the  caihpus  presents  a very  creditable  appear- 

- iincc.  The  principal  structure  is  Administration  Mall,  erected  in 
1015.  H is  three  stori^  in  height  and  contains  the  administrative 
oflices,*  the  library,  and  10  recitation  rooms.  Another  three-story 
building  is  Industrial  Hall,  built  in  1912,  And  used  for  laboratories 
and  shops.  Allen  Hall,  an  old  structure  fivo.storics  high,  contains 
'.»5  nwins,  of  which  5 are  utilized  for  rhusicr  recitation  ro5nm  and  for 
loachcrs’  quarters.  The  remainder  are  vadsnt.  The  Girls’  Build- 
ing, erecied  in  I857,  is  used  for  dormitories  for  the  students  exclu- 

•sivfily.  Other  structures  on  the  campus  include  a dne-story  laundry 
and  a two-story  residence. « Much  space"  was  available,  for  which  the 
administration  had  been  qnabie  to  find  any  use?  * 

The  treasurer  of  the  college  is  the'ofiicor  immediately'  in  charge 
of  the  buildings  and  the  grounds.  Girl  students  perform  the  janitor  • 
work,  each  being  required  to  do  one  hour.’s  work  per  day  for  the 
institution  without  remuneration.  All  of  the  bfiildings  Vere  found 
to  he  clean  and  neat  with  good  furnishings  throughout.  The  dining 
room  and  kitchen  were  also  in  excellent  shape. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  \ ’r 

Except  that  college  ai^d  high-school  students  do  not  attend  the 
same'  recitation*  classy,  the  college  and  secopdary  school  at  the 
institution  have  n9t  been*  separated.  . The  different  buildings  are 
usod^  by  both  departments'  and  the  finances  we  kepi  in  thejia©e'  M 
accounts.  Three  of^tbe  four  members  in  the  college  faculty  ieaob  f 
in  the  high  school.  ^ Tillotaon  College  has  no  proeent  plans  for  tfie 

- discontinuance  of  s^ndary  Work  as' the  provtsi»ns  of  the  ii^sthu* 
lion’s  oherlor  provide.for  the  operal'iQn  of  e high  ^hool.  - 
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" The  acaclotnic  program  of  the  junior  college  is  not  Iticidly  pre* 
",  sented  in  the  institution’s  catalogue.  An  inadequate  description  of 
the  diHorent  courses,  a lack  of  information  regarding  prescribed 
studies,  and  regarding  credits  allowed  for  completing  the  different 
subjects  make  it  difficult  to  comprehend  the  plan  of  Work.  Little 
, aid  4n  these  respects  could  be  given  ‘by  the  officers  of  the  school 
when  they  were  interviewed. 

Currfcula  listed  in  the  college  include  two-year  courses  in  liberal 
arts,  teacher jlraining,  and  music.  A commercial  department  is  con* 
duojted  in  the 'high  school,  a^smaH  part  of  which  is  of  college  grade. 
Students  pursuing  the  course  in  music  are  permitted  to  enter  without 
high-school  preparation,  but  must  complete  the  secC>ndary  . school 
before  receiving  a diploma  fi^om  tbe  college.  The  teacher-training 
course  is  in  reality  a major  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  of  the 
junior  college.  i 

The  j,unior  college  does  not  offer  a very  extensive  list  of  studies, 
' the  total  number  being  19.  Education  arid  mathematics,  with  four 
courses  each,  and  English  and  history,  with  three  coWees  each,  coin- 
• prise  the  greatdr  proportion.  Only  one  -course  each  is  offered  in 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  botany,  Spanish,  and  Latin. 

^ ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

f 

Admission  to  the  junior  college  is  ba^d  on  the  completion  of  15 
units  of  high-school  work.  Although  the  catalogue  specifies  that  of 
^ the  total  of  15  units,  2 are  prescribed  in  9ialhematics,  3 in  English, 
2 in  social  science,  and  2 in  natural  science,  it  was  found  by  the  survey 
committee  that  none  of  these  quality  requirements  was  being  enforced. 
Cfmdidates  before  beipg  admitted  must  present  credentials  from  an 
accredited  secondary  school,  or  pess  a satisfactory  examination.  All 
pf  the  12  students  compri.sing  the  freshman  class  of  1926-27  were 
admitted  without  entrance  examinations  by  the  institution.  Their 
transcripts  of  record  .were  not  available  to  the  survey  committee. 
i)uring  the  past  two  years,  nine  of  the  students  entering  the  college 
were  graduates  of  the  Tillotson  College  hig|^  school.  The  college  has 
no  regularions  relative  to  the  admission  of  students  with  conditioned 
subjects.  , 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 


Sixty  semester  ^urs  of  credit  are  required  for  graduation  in  the 
differentr curricula  offered  in  the  junior  college.  They  must  be  earned 
from  -the  following  list  of  subjects:  English,  12  jtedits;  science,  12; 
mathematics,  12 ; social  science,  12;  Spanish,  6 ; physical  education,  6; 
and  Ijatin,  6*  In  the  ease  of  students  pursuing  the  teacher-training 
. loourse,  12  credits  must  be  secured  in  education.  ' 
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Requirejnenis  for  completion  of  the  music  course  include  prescribed’ 
work  in  harmony,  music  appreciation,  psychology,  orchestration, 
composition,  voiee,  piano,  with  plectives  in  public  speaking,  art, 
education,  and  history.  , ! ' 

ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment  in  the  junior  college  has  not  increased  in  a targe 
measure' during  the  past  five  years,  the  students  in  attendance  num- 
bering 20  in  1920-27  as  compared  with  15  in  1922-23. 

‘ /»  TablI:  29. — Enrollment^  junior  college 
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On  account  of^be  number  of  students  that  have  been  admitted 
with  advanced  staging,  it  ii^imposaiblo  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
estimate  of  student  mortality  in  the  colle^.  Figures  covering  the 
enrollment  in  the  institution’s  secondary  school  for  the  post  three-year 
period  are  as  follows:  149  students  in  1924-25,  128  in  1925-26,  and 
07  in  1926-27.  • 

Attendance  in  the  high  school  declined  heavily  between  1923-1925 
and  1920-27,  the  loss  aniounling  do  82  students,  or  55  per  cent.  In 
view  of  this  situation,  it  would  ^em  that  there  is  a serious  lack  of 
interest  in  the  type  of  wo'rkriJeing offered  in  this  department. 

^^FACVjTY 

The  faculty  of  the  jqnior  college  consbts  of  four  members,  throe 
of  whom  teach  in  th^ ' secondary  school.'*  One  teacher  does  more 
preparatory  than  college  wqrjj^  having  three  classes  in  'the  high  school, 
as  compared  with  two  in  Tim  college. 

With  such  a small  ktaff  apd  limited  attendance,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  organize  the  college  into  separate  departments  of  instruc- 
tion. In  1926-27  a total  of  8 classes  were  taught  in  the  college  as 
follow’s:  2 in  English,  2 in  history,,  2 in  science,  and  2 in  mathematics. 


Tabuc  30. — Training  of  faculty 
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, In  reigard  to  training,  the  staff  seems  only  moderately  qualified. 
As  disclosed  in  Table  30,' three  of  the  membbrs  of  the  faculty  have 
undergraduate  degrees,  two  being  ol^tainod  from  northern  collvgoa 
. The  first  degree  of  the  fourth  teacher  was  not  furnislied  the  survey 
committee.  Only  one  member  is  reported  as  having  a ma.stcr’i 
degree,  which  was  secured  from  the  Roger  Williams  College.  As  this 
institution  offers  neither  graduate  nor  profe^ional  curricula  of  any 
type,  it  is  not  believed  that  this  degree  w’as  secured  in  course.  Orad* 
uate  studies  are  being  punued  by  two  of  the  other  teachers  at  leaning 
northern  universities. 

Annual  stipends  paid  by  the  institution  jango  from  S900  to  $1,200, 
Of  the  four  teachers,  one  ret-.eives  $1,200  a year,  two  $1,000,  and  one 
$900.  In  addition  to  tliosVeesh  salaries,  each  member  of  the  faculty 
received  a perquisite  in  the  form  of  board  and  quarters  valued  at  $.50 
per  month.  The  salary  of  the  president  of  Tillotsou  College  is  I2|700 
annually,  with  a perquisite  amounting  to  $500,  making  his  total 
compensation  $3,200. 


Due  to. the  small  enrollment,  the  student  clock-hour  ||^||^'re  | 

of 


gen- 
erally light  in  the  college;  1 teacher  having  a*load  of  100 

student  clock-hours,  2 between  101  and  200  hours,  and  I betwcej^201 
and  300  hours.  These  figures  include  the  work  of  the  benchers  in 
both  the  coUegoand  thp  high  school.  The  instructor  with  the  lieaviost 
load,  amounting  to  228  hours,  teaches  two  class^ih  the  college  and 
three  in  the  high  school,  all  in  science. 

Similarly  the'  hours  per  w'eek  of  teaching  is  l>elow  the  average. 
Three  teachers  in  the  college  h»v4T  \2  hours,  or  less  of  classroom 
work  per  week  while  the  otjief^emU’ir  of  the  faculty  teaches  20 
hours  per  w'eek.  Appr^oximatply ' one-third  of  the  teaching  task 
of  the  latter  inslnbit^  howovet,  is'laboratory  instruction. 

Classes  in  tljfr^^legc  are  smalU  Of  the  8 college  claswes  conducted, 
in  l926-27f^  contained  8 students  each  and  4 had  13  students. 

* ^ EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  library  of  Tillotson  College,  which  is  almost  entirely  of  sec- 
ondary Mhool  grade,  contains  3,000  volumes,  the  greater. portion  of 
which  are  works  on  history.  The  institution  has  not  kept  any 
account  of  expenditures  made  forlibrary  purposes  during  the  past  five 
ffears,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  furnish  th©  survey  committee 
with  a statement  covering  this  record.  Jt  was  stated  that  an  appro- 
priation of  1350  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  has  recently  been  made 
by  the  administration.  * * * . 

The  librarian  is  an  ^istant  teaclier  in  the  institution's  pjeparatoiy 
school,  teaching  three  classes  and  devoting  t^  itanain^r  of  her 
time  to  library  work.  .-She  is  a graduate  «H8oVirginia‘UnlOT  Unb 
▼ersity  and  studied  libranr  science  at  Ohio  State  UniversitA  One  , I 
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Bludont  assistant  is  also  employed.  For  the  first  time  theUibraiy  is. 
beinf;  catalo}^ed.  ' 

Facilities  for  scientific  instruction  at  Tillotson  Colley  are  mea^r. 
The  college  has  only  one  laboratory,  located  in  tbc  Old  Industrial  Arts 
Building.  It  is  filled  with  a great  deal  of  antiquated  and  unused 
industrial  equipment,  which  is  gomg  to  waste.  The  grounds  around 
the  building  are  . shaggy,  unkempt,  and  4>resent  an  unattractive 
ap|)earHiice.  The  singlo  Uhoratoryi  in  this  building  is  utilized  for 
cAper'ynental  instruction  in  chemistW,  physics,  and  biology. 

No  records  e.xisi  regarding  expenditures  for  equipment  in  any.  of 
the  sciejice^.  In  its  examination  the  survey  comqtittcolTouQd  that  a 
galvaiiumeter,  voltmeter,  dynamo,  ammeter,  and  commutators  were 
needed  in  the  physics  laboratory.  In  chemistry  there  was  also  .a 
shortage  of  both  equipment  and  supplies,  although  an  expenditure 
of  S170  was  about  to  be  made.  Practically  no  biological  equipment 
of  any  chaj'acter  was  discovered,  and  no  work  of  a college  grade  was 
being  doiuj.  The  president  stated  thatr  the  college  plans,  however, 
to  expqtid  f 1,000  for  the  Installation  of  a biological  laboratory.  The 
vaiuo  of  both  scientific  equipment  and  aupplies  ov^ed  by  the  institu» 
(ion  sWas  estiiiiatcd  at  $900  by  the  coinmittec. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTlVmES 

* 

Kxtracurricular  activites  m the  college  arc  exlremoly  limited,  No 
tvguinr  athletijc  din*ctors  are  pinpbyed  for  the  girls'  athletic  teams, 
this  work  Wing  performed  by  tlo  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
institution  is  not  a member  of  St\y  intercollegiate  athletic  asaocia- 
tion.  A philomathean  literary  society  comprises  the  only  student' 
uigauization.  > 

> : CONCLUSJONS 

' • . : ■ *.  • 

• In  its  examination  of  Tillotson  Cc^lege,  the  sutyoy  committee  bad 
difliculty  in  discovering  its  real  educational  aims  and  objectives. 
While  the  A'hool  has  been  maintaining  a junioir  college,  the  greater 
percentage  of  its  income  is  exp^dod  in  ,the  operation  of  a secondary 
an<l  elementary  school  for  the  education  of  girls  residing  in  the  city 
of  Austin,  a responsibility  that  clearly  rests  on  the  public  taxpayers 
ef  this  community  rather  than  upon  a^private  institution. 

Attendance  in  both  of  these  departments  baa  gradually  declined 
during  the  past  five  years,  until  the  number  of  students  enrolled  ia 
80  limited  as  to  hardly,  justify  the  expense  of  future  maintenance. 
Similarly  the  junior  college  has  only  a small  registration,  with  Utile 
ptospecta  for  an  increased  enroUmeUt  as  at  present  organized;  Re> 
iponsibtliiy  for  this  situation  seems  to  be  duo  to  lack  of  a definite 
policy  with  regard  to  the  minion  of  the  insUtution  ' and  because 'of 
the  fact  that  no  attempt  apparently  has  bwn  made  to  exten^be, 
influence  of  the  school  beyond  t|ie  immediate  community,  w^'  ' 
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The  college  has  an  excellent  physical  plant  with  substantial  build*, 
ings  and  a suitable  campus.  A^present  much  of  the  space  is. going 
to  waste  in  the  educational  buildings  and  therq  are  a large  number 
of  vacant  rooms  ^ the  dormitories.  The  institution  is,  further* 
more,  lacHing  in  faculty,  educational  equipment,  and  administrative 
oiiganizatioD..  ' - ' . * 

It  is  unfop^nate  that  two«negro  colleges,  Samuel  Huston  and 
Tillotaton,  maintained  different  northern  church  bodies,  should 
be  located  in  the  same  community  and  both  be  compelled  to  struggle 
with  inadequate  support.  The  resources  of  the  two  celleges,  if 
united,  wQuld  provide  moans  for  one  good  coeducational  institution 
and  representation  of  local  public-spirited  white  men  on  the  board 
in  immediate  control  would  insure  financial  support  and  immediate 
.interest  as  well  as  businesslike  procedure.  In^iew  of-this  situation 
and  on  a basis  of  the  facts 'developed  in  this  report,  the  followi.ig 
recommendation  is  made: 

That  TillotsOn  poUege  be  abandoned*  and  its  resources  sold  and 
devoted  to  work  elsewhere  or  that  it  be  consolidated  with  Samuel 
Huston  OoUego  unde^  a cooperative  arrangement  between  the  con- 
l,rolling  organizations.  If  the  latter  plan  should  bo  adopted  focal  ’* 
citizens  should  be  enjisted  in  the  management  Sij^d  support'  of  the* 
combined  institution.  '' 

* V 

fAUL  SiUim  COLLEGE 

' Waco,  Tex.  ' ' * 

* • 

PttnHJub^  College  was  organUed  in  1881  by  the  African  Mgthodfet 
EpiscopalChurch  of  Texas.  ‘The  institution  is  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  is  governed  by  a board  of  46  trustees 
selected  by  the  nin^/  State  conferences  of  the  church.  Each  conference 
has  a representation  of  five  members  on  the  board  who  are  elected  every 
four  years.  The  bishop  of  the  church  is  chairgiau  of  the  board. 
The  trustees  hold  meetings  once  a year, 'which  are  generally  att^ded 
by  the  entire  membership.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ac^n* 
istration  qjf^the  institution  a local  executive  committee  has  been 
formed  composed  of  nine  trustees.  This  committee  is  appointed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  board.  . ' ' * 

Paul  Quinn  CoUego  comprises  a liberal  arts  college  and  a secondary 
school.  Teacho^-ttai^in^  courses,  both  two  and'^four  years  in  length, 
are  offered  in  the  college.  The  preparatory  school  is  designed  for  use 
as  a model  schobl  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  but  is  unsatia* 
factorily  organized  for  that-  purpose.  It  consists  of  the  tenth  to 
twelfth  grades.'  A laige  part  of  the , high-school  enrollment  includes 
students  from  nontfccrodited  high  •schoolB  in  Texas,  who  attend  for 
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the  purpose  of  securing  evaluated  credentials.  “The  institution  con- 
ducts a summer  session  lasting  KAveelts  each  year. 

The  Texas  State  Department  of  Education  has  rated  the  first  two 
yc«t>8  of  college  wor]^  in  the  Paul  Quinn  College  as  standard  and  the 
'institution  is  now  stnving  to  secure  recognition  of  its  four-year  course. 
Graduates  of  the  two-year  ^course  in  teacher  training  are  granted 
State  teachers^  certificates.  ‘In  -1924  an  examination  of  the  college 
was  made  by  the  Texas  S,tate  college  examiner  and  as  a res^  a ntiniber 
of  impdi'tant  improi  enicnts  were  made  in  its  academic  departments. 

Enrollment  at  the  institution  in  I926-2^cludod  177  college  and 
■75  high-school  students,  the  total  amounting  to  252  stud ciltsL  The 
college  is  coeducational  and  most  of  its  students  are  drawl^  from 


central  Texas. 
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The  pr^cipal*  administrative  officer  of  the  school  is  the  president, 
wlio  not  only  directs  its  academic  activities,  but  also  raises  revenues 
for  its  opcrtiting  costs  an^apital  outlays.  Due  to  a lack  of  proper 
support,  and  to  its  efforts  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Texas  State  ‘ 
Board  ^of  Education,  the  institution  is  in  continual  financial  straits. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit* of  the  survey  coinniittee  in  May,  1927,  the, 
salaries  of  the  teachers  had  not  been  paid  and  113,000  was  due  them. 

In  order  to  meet  current  expenses,  the  president  is  compelled  to  make 
loans  from  friends  o^  the  school  and  to  adopt  the  questionable  practice 
of  holding  rallies  on  the  campus  in  which  both  members  of  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body  are  solicited  for  contributions. , 

A great  dcal^6f  cfedit,  however,  is  due  to  the  administration  for  ; 
the  continued  operation  and  unusual  development  of  the  college  ifnder 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.  In  the  following  table  is  shown  thp 
annual  inconfe  of  the  institution  between*! ^2-23  and  1925-26: 

•Table  31. — Incomi' 
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’ inciuQQs  revenues  irnm  sales  and  servlov.  ^ 

> Approprlatloiw  ol  Oeneral  Educatloo  Board  toward  eipeoia  of  operatlni  etnumar  aeMiod. 

^ The  pistitution  is  supported  ‘from  church  appropriations  and 
student  fees.  In  1925-26  its  total  income  amounted  to  139,300,  of 
which  55.9  per  cent  was  derived  from  ohurch'^ppropriatipps  and  43:^- 
per  cent  from  student  fops.  A small  contpbution  of  $300  was  made 
in  this  year  by  thp  Oeneral  Education  Board  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Buminer  school.  * * •» 
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' For  the  past  four  years  the  annual  income  of  Paul  Quinn  College 
has  increased  $15,300,  or  63.7  per  cent.  There  has  been  a larga 
advance  in  church  appropriations  during  this  period,  the  percentage 
being  83.3  per  cent.  ^ Student  foes  have  also  increased  by  41.6  per 
cent.  In  1926-27  the  institution  fixed  $41,000  as  the  mininrum 
amount  to  be  secured  from  church  appropriations  for  that  year,  but 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  committee  the  money. had  not 
been  received  in  the  ti^asury  of  the  college.'  The  institution  has  no 
productive  ohd^wment'  fund. 

An  examination  of  the  student-fee's  charged  by  tbe  institution 
. indicates  that  there  is  slight  possibility  of  increased  revenue  for  the 
operatio|^  of  the  college  from  this  source.  At  present  tuition  is 
$45  per  year.  It  would  bo  desirable  to  raise  tl\o  tuition  charge  to  160 
, per  year  if  thi^can  be  donoj  Other  fees  assessed  against  the  students 
include  matriculation,  $5;  library,  $5;  athletics  and  lectures,  $5;  and 
laboratory  foes,  $3  to  $4.  * Tuition  in  the  secondary  school  is  $36. 
The' charge  for  board  ^ef  month  is  $12.50  and  rental  for  dormitories, 

$3  pdr^moftth,  These  cha*rges  should  be  advanced. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  institution  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision bf  the  president.  He  is  assisted  by  a registrar,  who  nets  as 
caghior,  bookkeeper,  and  treasurer.  The  librarian  is  also  the  assistant' 
registrar,  and  is  partially  responsible  for  keeping  the  accounts.  A 
financial  report,  covering*  in  great  detail  the  monthly  receipts*  and 
* ’ expenditure^ of  the  institute,  is  submittpd  to, the  board  of  trustees 
every  year.  The  boarding  department  of  the  school  is  in  charge 
of  a dirmor.-^  No  detailed  budget  has  ever  been  prepared,  but  the 
president  is  planning  to  Udministor  the  college  .on  an  annual  budget 
in  the  future.  A.lack^of  system  exists  in  student  accounting  at  the 
InsCitution.  The  recoWs  are*poorly  kept  and  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  better  methods  ia evident  on  every  hand  in  the  registrar's 
office.  . . ’ 

^ * I 

' The  educational  plant  of  the  Paul  Quinn  “Collegb  is  limited  in  size 
and  additional  capitiU  outlays  are  Decenary  if  the  college  is  to  con* 

. %Due  CD  expand.  The  institution  has  sufficient  land  for  its  needs, 

. but  is  lacking  in  buildings. 

Land  owned  .by  the  school  consists  of  32  acres,  of  which  Ijf  acres 
are  used  as  a campus ’and  8 acres  as  a faVm.  .Based  oh  recontTprop-'r^*. 
erty  sales  in  the  neighborhood,  the  value  of  the  land  is  fixed  at  ^70,000.' 

_ There  are, 10  buildings  on  the  campus  valued  by ^ the  institution  at* 
$191,000,  containing  equipment  and  fumishtngs  valued  at  $20,350, 
making  the  total  estimated  value  of  the  entire  property  $290,350. 

No  inventoiy  has  been  taken  of  the  buildings  or  equipment  and  it  is 
' not  believed  that  this  evaluation  o&n  be  regarded  as  a safe  one. 
There  are  only  tw'o  large  structures  on  the  campus,  the^ remainder 
.'being  small.  'One  of, the  larger  buildings  is  modem  but  unfinished)  I 
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while  the  other  wa^orected  46  years  ago.  Included  in  the  evaluation 
are  seven  of  the  smaller  buildings  upon  which  a valuation  of  136,000 
' has  been  placed,  when  in  reality  their  intrinsic  value  does  not, exceed 
' $1.1,000.  The  college  has  no*  record  of  the*original  costa  of  the  older 
structures.  The  survey  committee  also^foupd  the  one  unfinished 
‘ building  de’teriorating  rapidly  because  funds  were 'not  available  to 
cafry  it  to  completion.  ^ 

^ The  administrative  offices  of  the  college  are  located  in 'a  one-story 
structure  containing  two  rdbms,  one  being  used  as  an  office  snd  the 
other  as  a recitation  room/-  Grant  Hall,  a three-story  brick  structure 
‘ of  imposing  appearance,  erected  in  1881,  contains.  81  rooms,  with  7 
recitation  rooms  located  on  the  lower  floor  and  women's  dormitories 
on  the  up^er  floors.  The  William  D.^  Johnson  Hall  is  a modem  fire- 
• proof  structure  four  stori.es  in  height  with  46  rooms.  Buildlhg  w’as 
• started  in  1923  and  ie  not  yet  complete'.  It  provides  quarters  for 
men  sthdents  and  quarters  for  a number  of  teachers.  >The  library 
is  also  located  in  this  building.  Another  building  used  for  academio 
pur])oses  is  the  Home  Economics  Building,  a two-story  stucco  struck 
turo  erected  in  1926,  containing  T rooms,  3 being  used  for  recitation 
and  4 for  laboratories.  The  remaining  structures  range  in  size  from 
one  to  one  and  one-half  stories  and  include  the  prasidont’s  home,  three 
, teachers'  cottages,  a frame  studio  not  being  used  at  the  present  time, 
and  (I  one-room  brick  shop  building.  ‘ - 

Care  of  the  buildings  .and  grounds  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
president,  who  is  a88iste4  by  the  librarian . and,  a matfon.  The 
janitor  work  is  performed  by  seven  students  employed  by  the  school 
for  that  purpose;  ' 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  , , 

% 

Paul  Quinn  College  has  completed  plans  for  the"  abolition,  of  its 
secondary  department.  In  the  future  only,  sufficient  high-school 
students  will  be  accepted  to  make  up  a model  school  for  practice 
teaching  and  observation.  All  mention  of  preparatory  work  is  to  ' 
be  eliminated  froni  the  next  is^e  of  the  college's  catalogue. 

The  suevoy  committee  found  at  the  time  of  its  visit  that  the  high 
school  operated  by  the  institution  was  only  partially  segregated  from 
the  college.  Finances  of  both  departments  wore  kept  in  the  same 
•accounts  and  high  school  and  college  students  used  the  sante  build- 
ings. They  did  not,  however,  attend  the  same  lectures,  recitation, 
and  laboratory  classes. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

’ The  academic  proCTam  of  the  Pdiul  Quinn  College  presented  in  the 
catalogue  comprises  ohoad  and  rather  extensive  curricula  summarized 
as  follows':  Two-year  lioeral  arts  courses  leading  to  a diploma;  two- 
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year  premedical  course  leading' to  a diploma;' four-year  liberal  artal 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelof  of  arte  qr  bachelor  of  science;  « 
two-year  teacher  training  coivrse  leading  to  a diploma  and  State  , 
teacher’s  certificate;  four-year  course  in  education  leading  to  the 
bachelor  of  arts  or  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  education;  and 
threG-year  course  in  theology  loading  to  the  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree.  It  is  evident  that  this  - program  is  more  ambitious  than 
practice  and  facilities  justify, 

While  the  catalogue  devotes  a large  amount  of  space  and  discusses  . 
at  length  the  graduation  requirements  of  the  college’,  outlines  of  both 
the  two-year  and  four-year  liberal  arts  courses  are  omitted.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  practice  in  vogue  at  the  institution,  students  pursuing  the 
four-yejir  liberal  arts  course  are  granted  Either  the  bachelor  of  science' 
or  the  bachelor  of  arts,  dependent  on  the  particular  subject^  that 
comprised  the  major  part  of^their  work  in  the  college.  In  the  four- 
year  ediication  course  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  scieiico  in  education  • 
or  bachelor  of  arts  in  education  is  also  granted  on  a basis  of  subject 
concentration  that  the  student  has  followed  during  this  four-year 
work.  In  the  case  of  the  theology  degree,  students  must  coinploto 
three  years’  work  in  the  theological*  department  above  high-s<'hool 
level.  No  students  are  applicants  for  this  degree  at  the  prosonl  time. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

I - m * - 

Admission  to  the  college  is  on  a basis  of  the  graduation  from  a first- 
class  high  school  with  15  units  of  credit.  Candidates  socking  admis- 
sion must  either  be  graduates  of  the  Paul  Quinn  secondary  school, 
which  is  accredited  by  the  State  department  of  education,  or  present 
certificates  from  other  accredited  high  schools.  Students  unable’  to 
provide  such  credentials  must  undergo  an  entrance  efttamination  and 
pass  yrifh  an  equivalent  of  15  units.  ’ , : • 

In  1926-27,  80  freshmen  were  admitted  to  the  collqge,  the  entire 
number,  presenting  the  necessary  units  from  accredited  high  schools. 
Of  this  total,  only  14,* of  17.5  po'r  cent,  came  from  the  Paul  Quinn 
College’s  secondary  ^hool.  In  1925-26  the  number  entering  the 
freshman  class  fronr  the  college  secondary  schooj  wa^  24  out  of  a 
total  of  75*. and  in  1924-25. the  number  was  15  out  of  40.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  a largo  proportion  of  the  students ’attending^o 
college  are  bein^  drawn  from  obtside  souities.  ‘ 

Students  with  a maximum  of  o^c  conditioned  .unit  are  accepted  by 
the  college,  but  they  must  remove  their  condition  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  The, number  of  conditioned  students  admitted  for  the 
•past  three  years  includes  20  in  1924-26,  15  in  1925-26,  and  none  ia 
1926-27. 

A coniuderable  number  of  special  students  ^ are  enrolled  in  the 
college  aa  indicated  by  the  fobbing  figures:  13  in  1923-24,  18  ia 
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1924-25, 45  in  1925-26,  and  12  in  1926-27.  Special  studeilte  admitted 
to  tho  Paul  Quiilu  College  are  students  not  t^ing  the  complete  college 
courses  or  those  pursuing  wo'ric  not  leading  to  diplomas  or  degrees.  • * 

Nlnst  of  tho  special  students  enrolled  in  1926-27  were  taking  a single 
college  subject  and  at  the  same  time  attending  the  secondary  school. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  unit  for  measuring  work  at  the  college  is  the  ''major’*  which 
consists  of  tho  pursuit  of  a subject  for  five  periods  a week  during  12 
weeks.  Completion  of  tho  two-year  courses  requires  18  majors  (60 
semester  hours)  of  credit  and  for  graduation  in  the  four-year  courses 
36  majors  (120  semester  hours)  are  requiredv 

In  tho  two-year  and  four-year  liberal  arts  curricula  the  institution  • 
has  fallod  to  present  any  outline  of  the  subjects  prescribed,  an  over- 
sight that  should  be  the  subject  of  immediate  attention.  Of  the  18 
majors  of  credit  required  for  completion  of  the  two-year  premedical 
course,  2 majors  of  credit  ore  prescribed  in  biology,  2t  in  zyipogenic 
and  sanitary  bacteriojo^,  2*  in  botany  or  zoology,  2 in  organic 
chemistry,  ^d  the  remainder  elective  m English,  romance  languages^ ' 
sociology,  or  m^hematics.  . 7 

Proscription  of  work  in  tlft  two-year  courses  in  teacher  training 
includes  from  2 to  4 majors  of  credit  m education  and  2 majors  in 
English.  Tho  remaining  majors  of  credit  must  bo  made  up  of  courses 
elected  from  the  departments  of  history,  sociology,  science,  romanca 
languages,,  and  mathematics.  The  36  majors  of  credit  required  for  \ 
graduation  in  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  / 
of  science  or*  bachelor  of  arts^Jn  education  comprise  8 prescribed 
majors  in  education.  The  other  24  majors  are  elective  in  English, 
history,  sociology,  science,  romance  languages,  mathematics,  and  . 
philosophy. 

After  a careful  study  of  the  graduation  requirements  in  tho  dif-  , 
ferent  curricula,,  the  survey  committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  , 
il‘  instruction  is  actually  provided  the  elective,  system  in  t,he  college 
is  tool)road.  Students  are  permitj^d  almost  a' free  hand  in  the  selec- 
tions Of  their  courses  qf  study  with  the  exception  of  a limited  amount 
of  prescribed  work  in  the  premedical  and  education  curricula.  It 
if)  possible  for  them  to  graduate  without  having  taken  such  basic  and 
fundamental  subjects  as  English,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language. 

'eNROLUMENT  AND  DEGREES. 

Growth  of  enrollment  in  the  Paul,  Quirm  ‘College  has  lieen  rapid 
ind  progressive  during  the  last  three  years,  the  average  gain  being 
39  students  aondally.  The  rate  of  increase  during  this  period  was 
80.6  per  cent. 
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Figures  presented  in  Table  32  show  that  student  mortality  has  not 
bden  above  normal  in  the  -college,  although  comparisons  on  a basis 
of  four  years  can  not  be  made.  ' . ' 

Increase  in  college  enrollment  has  beei)  followed  by  a decline  o^ 
attendance  in  the  institution's  secondary  schoof,  a decrease  of  35 
students  having  been  recorded  in  the  last  thre^  years.  Attendanca 
in  tliis  department  included  .110  in  1923'-24,  84  in  1924-25,  and  75 
in  1925-26.  Reduction  in  enrollment  of  high-s(^ool  students  is  in 
accordance  with  the  institution's  policy -of  discontinuing  prepBratory 
work*  * . * 

DEGREES  GRANTED 

- • _ _ 

Paul  Quinn  College  has  granted  21  degrees  in  course  during  the 

past  two  Vears,  of  wl\ich  10  were*bachelo5  of  arts  and  1 1 bachelor  of 
science  degrees.  A VQvy  excessive  number  of  bonoraiy  degrees  have 
been  granted , during  tho  same  period,  12  being  granted  in  1924-25 
and  10  in  1925-20,  a total  of  22.  In  other  words  the  ii\siitution  has 
conferred  more  honorary  degrees  than  degrees  in  course  within  the 
brief  space  of  i.wo  years.  The  honorary  degree  conferred  was  the 
doctor  of  divinity.  • . ' 

: FACULTY  ' ! 

The  college  faculty  is  composed  of  seven  members,  headed  l^  a 
idean.  On  the  basis  of  its  enrollment  in  1927}  the  college  has  I 
teacher  for  eveiy  25  students.  All  are  negroes  and  each  holds  tlie 
rank  of  • professor.  The  academic  organization*  consists  of  seven 
departments  of  instruction  as  follows;  Biology,  chemistry,  educa- 
tion, English,  social  science,  mathematics,  and  philosophy. 

Standard  requirements  with  regard  to  the  training  of  college 
teachers  have  been  met  except  in  the  case  of  two  members  of  tho 
faculty  of  the  Paul  Quinn  College.  •; 

' • 

• Table  33. — Training  of  faculty  * . * . • 
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* Table  33  indie  atce  that  all  of  the  merj^bers  of  the  teaching  $taiT  have*  j 
-'obtained  undergraduate  dog^es,  and  that  4 out  o^he  7,  or  57  per 
cent,  hold  mastore’  degrees'  Information  as  to  whether  the  remaining 

3 teachers  wore  pursuing  graduate  studies  was  not  obtained  becmista 
♦ho  institution  failcd\o  submit  data  regarding  this  matter.  Although 
persistently  requested  the  college  did  not  furnish  the  coinrpittee  with 
a list  of  the  colleges  and  universities  from  yrhich  the  degress  heH 
by' the  members  of  its  faculty  were  secured. ' It  is  not  known  whether 
all  the  advanced  degrees  were  obtained  in  course. 

The  faculty  of  Paul  Quinn  CoUe^  has  Jteen  practically  reorganiaed 
in  the  course  of  the  past  4 years.  Of  the  7 members  making  up  the 
staff,  2 huve  served  at  the  institution  for  2 years,  3 for  3 years,  1 for 

4 years,  and  1 from  10  to  15  years.  \Thus,  6 or  85.7  per  cent  have 
been  employed  since 'the  academic  terpi  of  1922-23,  while  only  I 

‘Served  on  the  faculty  over  a long  peric^  of  time. 

Salaries  paid  the  membeiw  of  the  staff  are  generally  low  and  in 
need  of  revision  upward  although  the  institution  has  not  paid  tkie 
present  salaries  promptly.  The  dean  receives  $1 ,860.  * The  pay  of 
the  remaining  college  teacheis  ranges  from  Si, 200  to  11,450.  The 
average  saldiy  paid  is  $1,326.  Only  two  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
receive  perquisites  in  addition  to  the  cash  salary  the  average  vlUue 
being  $135  aimually.  The  president’s  yearly  salary  is  $2,000. 

Tlie  survey  committee  was  nnable  to  obtain  detailed  data  Concerning 
the  assignment  of  work,  teaching  schedules  and  loads,  hours  per  week 
of  leaching,  number  of  classes  taught,  and  size  of  classes  In  the 
college,  although  repeated  requesCs  were  made  on  the  administration 
of  the  institution  *for  this  information.  No  office  records  could  he 
found  at  the  visit  ot  the  committee  which  showed  this  information. 

A discussion  of  this  ihiportant  phase  of  the  college  activities,  therefore, 
is  necessarily  limited  in  scope. 

Using  th~e  scant  and  meager  information  obtained,  the  student 
clock-hour  loads  6f  the  seven  college  teachers  in  the  academic  term 
oT  1926-27  ranged  from  325  to  375  hours,  the  average  being  350  htfura. 
The*  dean's  teaching  load  comprised  300  student  clock  hours.  Ail  , 
the  members  of  the  staff  were  reported  as  teaching  15  hours  p5r 
week.  The  survey  committee  could  find  records  of  only  seven 'regular 
college  classes  and  six  laboratory  classes  which  were  actually  being 
Caught. ' Considering  the  extenrive  educational  program  and  thb 
broad  curricula  listed  by  the  catalogue  this  is.  an  extremely  small 
number  and  indicates  that  either  tkeigtudeate  are  not  taking  edvanl- 
tage  of  the  variety  of  courses  available  or  that  /aojlitiee  are  nei 
.being  provided  to  carry  out  the  announced  program^i' 

No  class  contains  more  than. 30  students,  .8  rangmg  from  10  to  20 
students,  and  4 between  20  and  30  iptudents.  The  6 labora^ty 
classes  were  reported  as  cont^aining  between  20  mid  30  atudenta  eaqh»  I 

>1 
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EDUCATtONAL/iQUIPMENT 

The  library  of  the  Paul  Quinn  College  contains  al»out  2,500  books, 
many  of  them  old  and  out  of  date.  While  fairly  well  housed,  the 
library  is  poorly  equipped  and  is  badly  in  need  of  display  racks.  The 
institution  has  made  no  expendkures  for  now  books  during  the  past 
two  years.  In  1923-24  and  in  1925,  it  is  reported  that  13,000  was 
expended  for  this  purpose,  but  these  figures  are  based  on  adminis- 
trative ratimat^,  the  actual  fibres  not  being  available.  Very  few 
periodicals  were  found  on  the  tables  of  the  library,  the  annual  appro- 
priations for  magazines  being  used  principally  for  tha  purchase  of 
newspapers.  Salaries  in  the  libraiy  amounted  to  I63Q  in  1924-25 
and  1925-26  and  1765  in  1926-27.  Approximately  »50  annually 
baa  been  expended  under  the  items  of  supplies  and  magazines. 

The  libreffeian  serves  in  the  dual  capacity  of  teacher  in  the  collpgc 
and  librarian.  ^ Before  becoming  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Paul 
Quinn  College,  the  librarian  had  training  in  library  work  at  Wiley 
College  and  also  graduated  from  a two-year  normal  coursb  aA 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Ctillego.  One  student 
assistant  is  employed  in  the  library,  who  re»‘oives  remuneration  at 
the  rate  of  $5  per  month.  The  library  is  open  -from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4 
.p.  m.  and  three  nights  a week.  - • 

Except  in  the  case  of  physics,  the  scientific  laboratories  of  the 
doUege  approach  modern  requirements  and  work  of  a Collegiate  quality 
may  bo  done  in  them.  The  survey  committee  found  a shortage  uf^ 
balances  and  condensers  in  the  chemistry  laboratory.  A larger  hood 
ir  also  needed.  * The  biological  laboratory  hhd  excellent  eqtiipinout 
but  insuHicient  supplies  were  being  provided.  Due  to  the  facts  that 
the  institution  has  not  beeij  operating  on  a budget  and  that  disburse-  * 
fflents  have  not  been  propacjij^olaasified,  only  a partial  statement  of 
expenditures  for  ^ientific  equipment  and  supplies  during  the  past 
five  years  could  be  furnish^.  Diabursomonts  in  biology  for  this 
period  for  equipment  amounted  to  $2,684,  $2,242  in  chemistry,  and 
$1,000  in  physics,  ffhe  only  supplies  for  the  laboratories  included 
$150  annually  for  the  last  three  years. 

Prior  to  1926—27  the  revenues  from  laboratory  fees  were  placed  in 
the  general  funds  of  the  college,  but  in  the  future  the  institution  plans 
to  use  the  money  derived  from  this  source  for  the  purchase  of  scientific 
supplies.  Tbe  estimated  present  value  of  scientific  equipment  own^d 
by  the  dollege  is  $3,000  i»  biology,  $2,700  in  chemistry,  and  $1,000 
in  physics. 

. EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Athletic  activities  of  the  college  -are  administered  by  a faculty 
I committee  headed  by  the  coach  of  the  teams  who  is  also  an  Instructor 
i In  science  in  the  institution’s  Jugh-achool  departipent.  Paul  Quinn 
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College  is  a member  of  the  Southwest  Athletic  Conference,  and 
^ observes  its  by-laws  in  the  protection  of  the  purity  of  athletics  and 
preservation  of  scholarship.  There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororitiee 
at  the  institution.  • > 

" CONCLUSION 

- Paul  Quinn  College  is  sisategioaily  located  in  the  north  central  - 
part  of  Texas.  Yearly  increases  in  enrollment  indicate  that  the  col- 
lege may  render  a type  of  service  that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
its  con.stitu’ency. 

The  financial  resources  of  "the  ^institution,  however,  are  extremely 
linutcd  and  its  development  is  being  seriously  menac4Mi  by  a lack  of 
proper  support.  .Unless  assistance  is  rendered  in  the  form  of  increased 
annual  revenues  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  institution  to  maintain 
V the  scholastic  standards  already  established  much  leas  extend  them 
to  higher  jovels  in  the  future.  On  a basis  of  the  facts  developed  in 
the  foregoing  report,  the  survey  committee  recommends: 

That  the  organization  r^gojQgihle  for  the  supfmrt  of  Paul  Quinn 
College  make  immediate  arrangements  to  exU<iid  additional  finan- 
cial aid  not  only  for  the  defrayment  of  its  annual  operatin|(  costs 
but  also  for  capital  investments. 

That  the  registrar’s  office'  be  reorganized  and  modem  methods  of 
student-accounting  installed.  , 

That  graduation  requirements  in  the  different  ourriouluma  offered 
in  the  college  be  revised  tKro\igh  a reduction  of  free  electives  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  prescribed  basic  courses  of  study. 

. That  all  the  college  courses  be  clearly  outlined  in  the  annual 
catalogue  showing  prc^Til>ed  courses  of- work  and  credits  allowed  for 
them, 'and  that  listings  in  the  catalogue  bear  a close  relation  to  the 
number  and  q^iality  of  courses  actually  taught. 

That  the  charge  for  tuition,  board,  and  rooms  in  the  college  be 
substantially  increased  ii^rder  to  secure  larger  revenue^  from  these 
sources. 

That  the  theologi^  department  be  discontinued  as  a separata 
entity  and  bo  .incorporated  as  a major  in  the'HBoral  arts  c^lege. 

That  a radical  reduction  be  made  in  the  number  of  honordlf  degrees 
being  granted  by  the  Paul  Quitm  College,  preferably  by  JRption  o/ 
the  policy  of  abstaining  altogether  from  giving  such  degrees  for  a 
five-year  period. « 

That  the  library  be  strengthened  and  a regular  annual  appropria- 
tion made  for  the  purchase  of  now  books. 

That  steps  be  taken  to  provide  the  necessary  equipment  to  bring 
the  laboratories  fully  up  to  a college  rank.  . 

That  in  view  of  the  interest  of  the  Texas  State  Department  of 
Eklucation,  its  ^vi,ce  be  sought  and  followed  ii^he/econstruction  of 
a program  for  the  college  suitable  to  ite  resources.  » 
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JARVIS  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE  ‘ 
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Jarvis  Christian  Instituto  is  one  of  the  cduoational  institulioiis 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  United  Christian  Missionary  Wiety 
of  the  Disciples  Church,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  v.as 
founded  in  1914  an'd  named  ip  honor  of  Ida  V.  Jarvis,  vvho  pave  the 
school  considerable  assistance  durioft  the  early  period  of  its  develop* 
ment. 


The  management  of  the  institute  is  directly  injhe  hands  of  the. 
president.  As  there  is  local  board  of  trustees,  his  appointment  of 
^ teachers  tod  other  administrative  policies  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  United  Christian  Miasionaiy^  Society.  The  president  prepares 
an  annual  budget  covering  the  operating  expenses  of  the  institute 
This  budget  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  foregoing  society,  which 
takes  the  respnnsU)ility  for  raising  the  necessary  funds.  The  title  to 
the  school  property  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  AVoineirs 
Board  of  Missions,  a subdivision  of  the  United  Christian  Mis.sionarv 
Society.  . ■»,  ‘ ' 

The  institution  comprises  three  divisions:  The  junior  college,  *V^  l\ich 
includes  in  its  program  the  courses  in  educntion'i  the  secondary  school; 
and  the  elementary  school.  The  enrollment  of  the  in.stitutc  in 
1026-27  was  1 54  * were  in  the  coljege,  60  in  the  high  school,  and  SO 

in  the  element  ary  schboh  ► 

The 'junior  college  was  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  of  Texas.in  January'^  1927;  the  high^hool  was  recognized 
, by  the  State  authorities  in  1024.  The  institute  is  also  recognized  by 
reciprocity  in  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  with  respect  to 
the  high-school  courses  of  study. 

Graduates  of  the  high-school  division  have  be^  accepted  at  Butler 
College  and  Tfiram  College  without  penalty  in  their  entrance  credits, 
and  a graduate  of  the  junior  college,  after  pa.ssing  an  examination,  was 
given  junior  standing  at  Eureka  College. 

* "9 


^ ^ Administration 

' -V 

• r • 

The  fin^cial  administration  of  the  institute  is  in  the  hands  of  tin 
president,  who  has  the  assistance  of  a trained  bookkeeper.  ' Th< 
latter  is  also  instructor  in  bookkeeping.  t ^ 

The  principal  sources  of  income  of  tho  institute  are  church  appro- 
priations, which  constitute  63  per  cent  of  the  total  income  for  the  yeai 
1926-27.  A relatively  small  sum  is  received  from  student  foe^  and 
likewi^  from  sales  and  services.  The  interest  on  endowment  is  still 
insignificaut.  In  1926-27  the  total  4jcome  of  Jarvts  Christian  In- 
ntitute  was  $33,320.  According  to  the  following  table,  there  has  bee6 
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a slij^ht  dccf^aso  in  the  totnl  ^cotne  of  the  institution  within  the 

(ive-vciir  period,,  alt  hough  in  1926-27  it  lie.!  ueariv  reached  the  fifnirea  i 

ufl»2;»-23':  , * '.  / 
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The  decrease  in  reeeipU  from  student  fees  is  altrihuted  to  the* 
dropping  of  students  who  were  working  their  way  through  the  whool. 
The  institute  has  r^^ived ’small  gifts  for  current  expenses.  These, 
gifts  are  inad^directly  through  nho  United  Christian  Missionary 
So<*iety.  In  lB22-23  it  reoeited  a special  gift  of  $6,302*for  a women’s 
S (hirmitory  anJ  for  a waterworks  plant.  The  institute  ha.s  raised  a 
thousand  dollars  as  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund.,  It  tiears  ii 
per  cent  interest  annually.  ^ 

The  business  office  is  simply  and  elliciently  equipped  for  au  inati- 
tution  of  this  sire.  Tho  aecounte  are  w*oll  kept.  .\n./ inventory  of 
the  pro|K*rly  is  {nado  biennially  by  lire  president,  who  retains  one 
copy  ami  forward^a  the' -other  to  the  United  Christian  .Missionaiy 
Society  in  St.  Louis.  • t 

While  the  registration  of  students  is  given  careful  attention,  there 
is  a lack  of  suitable  registration  card.s.'  The  present  system  should 
Im*  improved  as  soon  as  possible  by  the' installation  of^ll  ne<essary 
registration  forms  and  student  records. 


PHYSICAL  PUNT 


, The  institution  ow-ns  8C4  acres  of  la’nd,  valued  at  129,120.  Of  this 
amount,  20  acres,  valuod  at  $800,  are  used  for  the  campus  and  300 
•acres,  valued  at  $12,0^,  are  u^d  for  a farm.  The  remaining  land  iaf 
uncultivated.  The  estimate  on  the  land-owncid  by  the  school  is 
based  on  local  pri«  3s  for  real  estate  made  with  the  a.s.sistance  oMocal 
^ hankers  and  realtors.  The  buildings  included  in  tho  physical  plant 
of  the  school  are  2?  in  number  and  they  are -worth  1110,000.  Th^ 
equipment  and  movable  property  are  estimated  at  $43,cfo,  based  on 
inventories.  The  valuation  of  4ha  buil^gs  is  based  lipqn  replace- 
ment  costs  prepared  hf  experts  of  an  insurance  company  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  ^ 

. • t. 

The  buildings  are  not  fireproof,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
ftouso-  Only  t^-o  of  the  school  huildings  have  fire  escapes; 
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administrative  building^  ereoted^ln  1923  at  a cost  of  $4^000,  and  con- 
taining the  administrative  offices  and  several  recitation  rooms. 
'Academic  Hall,  valued  at  16,000  and  7 years  old,  is  also  utilized  for 
academic  purposes  and  has  8 cl^rooms  and  2 laboratories.  Com- 
munity School,  a third  building,  costing  $5,000,  has  4 rooms  for  school 
use  and  1 for  a library.  For  vo^tional  instruction  there  is  a saw- 
mill house  valued  at  $2,000;  a girls'  industrial  school  valued  at 
•$2,500;  and  a stock  bam  worth  $1,400.  Living  quarters  for  the 
students  are  provided  in  a la^e  throe-story  brick  dormitory,  erected 
in  1926,  and  valued  at  $50,000,  containing  82  rooms  for  women* 
students;  a three-story  frame  building,  built  in  1914,  at  a cost  of 
$6,500,  with  34  rooms  for  men  students;  and  a third  frame  building, 
valued  at  $22,500,  and  erected  in  1916,  for  women  students.  A resi- 
dence for  the  president  consists  of  a small  cottage,  valued  at  $2,500, 
and  there  are  twb  other  cottages  used  as  teachers^  quarters. 

, Care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  has  been  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  president  until  recently,  when  a superintendent  of 
/ buildings  and  grounds  assumed  responsibility  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
plant.  Students  perform  all  the  work  in  connection  with  keeping 
the  grounds  and  buildings  in  ord^r,  receiving  credit  on  their  school 
accounts.  The  survey  committee  was  impressed  with  the  cleanliness 
prevailing  and  the  good  state  of  repair  of  the  buildings  considering 
that  little  plaster  was  used  in  their  construction  and  that^tie  walls 
and  ceilinga  are  constructed  of  plain  pine  boards.  The  floors  were 
spotless  and  the  walls  clean.  The  institute  was  fortunate  in  having 
been  able  to  build  last  .year  a large  brick  dqrmitoiy,  fitted  with  the 
latest  conveniences,  in  which  has  been  conveniently  located  a small 
hospital  ward. 

The  authorities  of  the  institution  could  not  afford  to  spend  suffi- 
cient money  to  make  the,  women's  dormitory  a modem  fireproof 
structure.  Visits  to  two  neighboring  negro  colleges,  located  *within 
^a  yadius  of  75  miles  of  Hawkins,  showed  the  ruins  of  two  brick  dormi- 
“TBRnes.  These  had  been  razed  by  fire  within  recent  years  and  both 
institutions  must  reconstruct  these  buildings  and  replace  their  equip- 
ment at  a cost  that  is  almost  prohibitive.  But  no  amount  of  money 
. can  restore  the  loss  of  life  and  pay  for  the  injuries  received.  The  sur* 
vey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  institute  should  continue  to 
use  the  smaller,  simpler  type  of  wooden  building,  despite  some  incon- 
veniences and*  hazards,  rather  than  expend  laboriously  gained  funds 
for  more  modern  types  that  are  not  strictly  fireproof.  ^ * 

THE  P^ARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  charter  of  .the  institute  does  not  require  the  maintenance  of  a 
- preparatory  school.  Nevertheless  the  preparatoiy  school  has  been 
V for  a number  of  yoare,  and  will  dfiubtless  continue  to' be,  the  largest 
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divi^on  of  the  institute.  The  students  of  the  junior  collet  and 
preparatory  school  are  kept  separate  with  resp^t  to  classroom  work, 
but  there  is  up  division  made  with  respect  to  the  faculty*  buildings, 

' or  the  finances  of  the  junior  college  and  ^preparatory  school.'  The 
institute  is  not  ^ntemplating  the  elimination  of  preparatory  school 
work.  The  eledjentary  school  serves  a double  purpose;  it  provides 
ip.st  ruction  for  the  children  of  tlie  neighborhood  and  also  serves  as  a 
practiceischool.  i . 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

To  be  admitted  to  the  junior  college  a student  must  present  a 
cortjjicatc  of  graduation  from  an  accxcdited  high  school.  He  must 
also  present's  transcript  of  his  record' at  high  "school  showing  the 
completion  of  15  units  of  work.'  All  of  the  freshmen  of  1926-27 
^^re  gradxiated  from  accredited  high  schools.  Students  are  admitted 
‘ with  not  more  tfian  one  unit  in  a con^tioned  subject.  The  condition 
must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  Only  three  con- 
.ditioned  students  have  been  admitted  to  the  college  within  recent 
years.  Two  were  admitted  in  1924-26  and  one  in  1926-27. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  junior  cnllege  offers  curricula  two  years  in  length,  with  a quan- 
titative requirement  Of  '60  semester  hours  of  credit  for  ^aduation. 
There  are  two  curricula,  the  general  one  in  arts  and  science  and*the 
normal  course.  The  institution  failed  to  furnish  the  survey  commit- * 
tee  with  the  prescribed  work  in  the  different  curricula  and  no  catalogue 
hasr  been  issued  recently  from  whieh  this  information  was  ol)tainable. 

. 0 ENROLLMENT 

In  1926-27  Jarvis  Christian  Institute  enrolled  in  all  divisions  454 
students.  Of  these,  14  were  in  the  junior  college,  GO  in  the  high- 
school  grades  9 to  12,  and  80  in  the  elementary  grades.  A study  of'  | 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  institute  for  the  past  three  years  shows 
a slight  decline  in  the  number  of  students.  In  1926-27, 154  students 
were  enrolled  as  compared  with  164  in  1925-26  and  169  in  1924-25. 
Student  attendance  in  the  junior  college  has  advanced  from  2 students 
in  1922-{33  to  14  students  in  '1926-27.  The  number  of  students  in 
this  department  is  still  veiy  small,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  predict  the 
future  of  the  junior  college.  A suipmary  of  the  registration  in  the 
college  is  as  follows:  2 OTudents,  all  in'  the  first-year  doss  in  1922-23;  3 
students,  all  in  the  second-year  class  in  1923-24;  6 students,  all  in 
the  first-year  class  in  1924-26;  13  students,  8 in  the  first-year  class 
and  5 in  tHe  second-year  olass  in  1925-26;  and  14  dtudente,  8 in  the 
fust-year  class  ahd  6 in  the  second-year  class  in  1926-27.  Within 
the  past  five  years  the  enrollment  in  the  high  school  hod  declined  from 
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77  to  60,  and  in  the  olemontaiy  school  from  126  to  80.  Tlusso  declines 
are  in  a large  part  caused  by  a reduction  in  the  number  of  work  stu- 
dents admitted. 

• As  Jarvis  Christian  Institute  offers  only  two  years  of  collogo  work, 
no  degrees  are  granted, 

>1  . FACULTY 

vhe  teaching  staff  of  the  junior  college  consists  of  three  full-time 
white  teachers  w'ho  are  ranked  as  instructors  and  who  have  charge, 
respectively,  of  the  departments  of  fiible,  English,  and  science.  The 
twining  of  the  tcaching^staff  is  shown, in  the  following.tablo: 


Table  35. — Training  of  Jaculiy 
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cago. 
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1 
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^ 

} 
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Three  members  of  the  college  staff  are  gra,duates  of  two  of  the  load- 
ing colleges  under  the  control  of  the  disciples  Church.  One  of  the 
teachers  has  received  a master  of  arts  degree  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  another  has  spent  one  summer  in  graduate  work  at  the 
Chicago  University.  The  third  member  of  t^e  college  faculty  has 
only  the  bachelor’s  degree.  As  the  college  aims  to  train  teachers  it  is 
the  committee’s  opinion  that  an  additional  teacher  should  boeniployod 
who  can  strengthen  the  work  in  psychology  and  education. 

The  compensation  of  the  teaching  staff  is  not  largo,  the  members 
being  paid  partially  in  cash  and  partially  in  perquisites  consisting  of 
board  and  room.  Cosh  stipends  are  as  follow's:«One  teacher  receives 
f 1,100,  on«  SOOO,  and  the  third  S630.  The  president  is  paid  tl,800, 
plus  a perquisite  of  1240,  making  his  total  remuneration  $2,040 
annually.  Considenng  the  fact  that  Jarvis  Christian  Institute  is  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  little  criticism  can  bo 
directad  against  thecompensation'gradted  the  president  and  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  junior  tollege.  The  college  authorities  will  find  it 
difficult,  if  the  college  grows,  to  depend  upon  missionary  zeal  to  pro- 
^ teachers  trained  in  the  best  graduate  ^hools  of  the  countiy. 
The  compensation  now  offered  can  scarcely  justify  the  expense  in- 
volved in  obtaining  a master’s  degree,  much  less  a doctor's  degree. 

Because  of  the  small  ^rollment  in  the  college,  the  work  of  the 
three  members  of  the  arof  is  not  excessive  as  regards  student  clock 
houre. One  teacheflias  a load  from  100  to  200  student  clock  hours 
and  2 between  300  and  400  hours.  • The  teaching  schedule  shows,  how- 
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ever,  ono  toacher  with  an  excessive  number  of  hours  of  work  per  week. 
Ono.teaches  10  hours^per  week,  one  16  hours,  and  one  20  hours.  The 
latter  teacher,  jv'ith  a burden  of  20  hours  per  week,  is  the  instructor  in 


highly  desirable. 

The  moderate  size  of  all  classes  at  the  institute  is  a distinctive 
, feature,  as  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  either  small  or  large  classes. 
The  numbers  in  the  classes  very  from  15  to  30  students  as  follows:  3 
classes  with  16  students,  3 classes  with  16  students,  2 classes  with *20 

students,  1 class  with  26  students,  and  1 class  with  30  students. 

• < 


The  library  of  Jarvis  Christian  Institute  contains  2,450  volumes. 


on  education  of  college  grade.  The  library  is  somewhajyiandicapped 
bv  its  crow'ded  quarters,  although  everything  is  neat  and  orderly. 
No  librarian  is  employed.  The  work  of  the  library  is  carried  on  by  a 

w 
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'English.  In  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee  a reduction  in  the 
hours  of  classroom  instruction  of  this  member  of  thetjUalf  would  be 
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with  a good  selection  of  w'orks  from  the  standpoint  of  a general  high- 
school  library.  It  also  has  the  nucleus  of  a good  collection  of  books 
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The  institute  possesses  an  attractive  athletic  field  pd  encourages 
all  students  to  participate  in  suitable  recreation.  The  athletic 
activities  of  the  institute  are  administered  by  the  athletic  director,  who 
is  a member  of  the  faculty.  The  instit\it.e  is  not*a  member  of  any 
r<^ond  atUetic  association  or  conference  but  it  engages  in  inter-  | 
collegiate  sports.  • ' X 

There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities  at  the  insCtitution,  Throe 
musical  organizations,  four  literary  societies,  and  a debating  society 
have  been  organized  among  the  students  for  self-improycment  and  for 
the  practice  of  expression.  * 

% 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 

Within  the  past  13  years  Jarvis  Christian  Institute  has  undertaken 
’ thc'task  of  .opening  up  new  territory  and  developing  an  eflueationa) 
service  that  would  win  the  recognition  of  the  surrounding  community. 
Within  the  short  period  of  a decade  it  has  earned  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion because  of  the  cooperation  of  the  administration  and  faculty 
with  the  leaders  of  the  neighboring  regions  in  matters  of  common 
* concern.  The  survey  committee  recommends:  ^ 

' That  the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  enlarge  its  annua) 

, appropriation  to  the  institute.- 

. That  a local  board  of  trustees  be  appointed  to  assist  the  adminis- 
tration to  perform  the  essentially  local  task  the  school  is  undertaking. 

That  the  institute  be  continued  on  the  present  basis  of  a junior 
college^  and  that  the  high-school  program  of  studies  be  integrated  as 
far  os  possible  with  the  college  courses  of  study  in  such  a way  as  to 
obt'^h^a^^rdinated  program  extending  through  the  high  school  and 
■junior  collie. 

* That  the  departments  of  science  and  eduedtion  be  strengthened  . 
by  the  addition  of  well-trained  teachers,  and  that  the  equipment  and 
supplies  in  physics  and  biology  be  increased  to  meet  the  specifications 
of  an  approved  junior  college. 

That  the  administration  defer  the  construction  of  new  permanent 
buildings  until  it  is  financially  able  to  construct  buildings  that  are  free 
from  the  hazards  of  fire,- 

That  a full-time  trained  librarian  be  employed  to  reorganize  and 
recatalogue  the  library  and  that  funds  be  provided  to  bring  it  up  to 
junior  college  standard, 

That  new  teachers  who  are  employed  in  the  future  have  training 
adequate  to  meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of  standard  colleges. 

That,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  salaiy  schedule  of,  the  institute,  be 
increased. 

That  a more  adequate,  system  of  student  records  be  installed^ 
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TEXAS  COLLEGE 
Tyler,  Tex. 

Texas  College  was  founded  in  18,94  under  the  auspices  of  the  Col- 
ored Methodist  Episcopal  CJiurch  for  the  purpose  of  providing  liherid  ' 
education.  It  was  originally  named  Texas  College,  but  in  1909  the 
iustitution  was  incorporated  as  Phillips  University  and  operated 
under  thirf  title  until  1912,  when  it  was  renamed  Texas  College. 

The  institution  is  governed  a board  of  trustees  consisting  of  30 
members  elected  by  the  four  annual  conferences  of  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chu*^  of  Texas,  The  board  meets  annually 
to  conduct  the  business  orthe  school,  appoint  the  members  of  the 
faculty  upon  nomination  by  the  college’s  president,  and  transact 
other  matters  connected  with  its  administration.  Special  meetings 
arc  sometimes  held,  but  only  in  cases  of  emergency.  Ofhoers  of  the 
board  of  trustees  include  a president,  secretary,  treasurer,  all  resi- 
' dents  of  Tyler,  who,  with  thb  executive  head  of  the  institution  as 
ex  officio  member,  constitute  a local  executive  committee  upon  which 
limited  powers  have  been  conferred. 

Texas  College  is  organized  into  a junior  and  spnior  cfollege^  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  school.  A theological  school  of  cdmgiate 
grade  has  just  been  organized.  'The  high  school  specializes  in  voca- 
tional training  and  its  twelfth  grade  is  used  for  observation  and 
teacher  training.  The  elementary  school  is  also  utilized  for  the 
same^  purpose.  Many  of  the  students  in  both  the  preparatory  and 
elementary  schools  live  in  the  city  of  Tyler,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
campus. 

Divfsion  of  the  liberal  arts  college  into  a junior  and  senior  college 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  Texas  State  Department  ^f  Educa- 
tion, which  has  accredited  the  junior  college  work  at  the  institution, 
but  has  ndt  yet  recognized  the  senior  college.  The  department  has 
also  accredited  a two-year  course  in  teacher  training  in  the  junior 
college.  Through  reciprocity  the  same  accrediting  is  accorded  the 
college  by  the  State  Departments  of  Education  of  Mississippi,  Ix>ui- 
siana,  and  Oklahoma.  The  institution’s  high  school  has  been  recog- 
nized as  standard  by  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Education. 

In  1926-27  Texas  College  enrolled  107  college  students,  174  high- 
school  students,  and  60  elementary  pupils,  the  total  being  341.  The 
institution  is  coeducational.  A summer  session  is  operated,  attended 
largely  by  public-school  teachers  in  the  surrounding  counties. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Title  to  the  property  of  Texas  College  is  vested  in  the  board  of 
trustees  as  a corporate  body.  The  institution  has  no  productive 
endov\  ment  and  practically  all  its  revenues  both  for  current  expenses  1 
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and  capital  outlays  are  provided  by  the  four  colored  Methodist 
Church  conferences  of  Texas  except  for  infrequent  donations  by  the 
white  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  Three  years  ago  the 
General  Education  Board  made  a gift  for  scientific  equipment. 
This  board  has  recently  conducted  a complete  examination  of  the 
* institution.  ' % 
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The  total  income  of  the  institutioip  in  1926-27  was  I29J20.24 
these  figi^  representing  educational  revenues  only  and  excluding 
, gross  receipts  from  board,  rentals,  and  other  services.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  expenses. connected  with  operation  not  only  of  the  junior 
and  senior  college,  but  also  the  seoondt^  and  elemei^tary  schools 
must  be  defrayed  out  of  this  sum,  it  is  evident  that  the  nnancial  sup- 
port being  given  the  coUege  is  not  in  accordance  with  its  needs.  Only 
a small  per  cent  of  the  institution’s  revenues  is  derived  from  students 
as  compared  with  other  colleges  included  in  this  survey.  In  1926-27 
student  fees  produced  but  18.6  per  cent  of  the  total  income.  The 
•remainder  of  the  income  was  seemed  from  the  following  sources:  76.7 
percent  from  church  appropriations;  2.9  percent  from  gifts  for  cur- 
rent expenses;  and  1.6  per  cent  from  not  profit  on  sales  and  serv'ices. 

Tuition  for  college  students  is  $27  a year,  for  high-school  studepts 
$22.60,  and  $9  for  elementaiy  students.  It  is  evident  that  this 
ohar^  is  only  nominal  in  amount.  Inasmuch  as  the  college  resources 
are  limit^  and  greater  revenues  we  essential  to  its  deveh$ment,  so 
low  a tuition  is  detrimental  to best  interests  of  the  institution. 
The  tuition  fee,  in  the  opinion  of  the  survey  conimittee,  should  be 
doubled  in  the  near  future.  Other  fees  levied  against  the  students 
include  $10  entrance  for  boarding  students  and  $6  for  day  students. 
There  are  also  a few  special  fees,  such  as  library,  $1;  laboratoiy,  $5; 
music  and  industrial  fees  in  the  higli  school,  $h  and  $2.  The  charge 
for  board  is  $13  for  four  .weeks.  • ' ^ 

As  disclosed  in  Table  36,  the  income  of  Texas  College  has  shown  a 
gain  during  the  ppst  five  years,  indicating  that  increased  support  is 
being  given  toward  its  maintenance.  This  gain,  however,  is.  not 
laige,  amounting  to  but  20.7  per  cent  over  the  five-year  period.  An 
analyas  of  the  advance  in  revenues  of  the  institution  shows  that 
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church  appropriations  have  gained  24.5  per  cent,  student  fees  26.6  ; 

per  cent,  and  gifts  for  ourrent  expenses  have  declined  74.7  per  cent. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  institution  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  president.  The  principal  buaihess  officer  of  th^^scbool  is  the  treas*  ^ 
urer,  who  is  also  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trust^  and  the  college 
physician.  A secretary  assists  the  president,  and  there*  are  sevei^ 
other  employees  in  the  administrative  offices,  which  appeared  to  be 
well  conducted. 

PHYSICAL  PUNT 

During  its  27  years  of  history,  Texas  College  has  succeeded  in 
building  up  a first-class  physical  plant.  The  institution  owns  101 
acres  of  land  valued  at  $30,000,  upon  which  have  been  erected  nine 
buildings  valued  at  $172,700.  Ki^proent  and  furnishings  have  an 
appraised  value  of  $25,000,  so  that  the  estimated  total  value  of  the 
entire  property  amounts  to  $227,500. 

Of  the  101  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  college,  20  acres  are  used  as  a 
campus  and  65  as  an  experimental  farm.  The  remaining  area  is  not 
utilized.  ~ The  principal  school  building  is  Martin  flail,  a modem 
structure  three  stories  in  height,  erected  in  1924.  It  is  built  of  brick 
and  contains*  the . administrative  offices,  assembly  hall,  library,  14 
recitation  rooms,  and  2 laboratories.  The  structure  is  valued  at 
$100,000.  Phillips  Hall,  also  a modem  brick  building,  four  stories 
high,  built  in  1909,  has  music  and  domestic  .science  recitation  rooms, 
dining  hall,  and  kitchen  located  on  its  first  floor,  while  the  upper 
floors  are  used  for  women's  dormitories.  Another  throe-story  brick 
building,  Wiley  Hall,  containing  40  rooms,  provides  quarters  for  men 
students.  A manual  training  shop,  two  stories  in  height,  is  used  for 
vocational  education.  Other  buildings  on  the  campus  are  the  proa- 
dent's  henne,  two  teachers’  cottages,  and  a brick  laundry.  Some  fire 
protection  is  provided,  all  the  building^  with  one  exception  having 
two  fire  escapes.  Martin,  Phillips,  and  Wiley  Halls  have  concrete 
floors  on  the  first  floor.  Blanket  insurance  policies  covering  both  the 
structures  and  their  (Jon tents  are  carried  on  each  of  the  buildings. 

The  foreman  of  the  farm  has  chaige  of  keeping  the  campus  in  order. 
Matrons  and  preceptors  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  .the  buildings 
and  dormitories.  Students  perform  all  the  janitor  work,  each  studemb  ' 
being  required  to  devote  one  hour  each  day  to  these  duties. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  ’ 

In  conducting  a college  and  high  school  on  the  same  campus,  the 
administration  of  Texas  College  has  succeeded  in  only  partially  segre- 
gating the  two  departments.  High-school  students  occupy  the  same 
buildings  as  the  college  students,  and  the  finances  of  the  two  depart-  I 
moots  are  not.  kept  in  different  accounts.  While  a. separate  college  . I 
2MW-1.29 66  • 
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faculty  has  boon  organized,  two  college  inatructora  t^ch  classes  in 
the  secondary  school.  No  college  and  hi^-school  students. attend 
the  same  lecture,  recitation,  or  laboratory  classes.  ■’ 

Maintenance  of  a preparatory  school  ia  not  required  by  the  charter 
of  Texas  College  and  the  administration  is  planning  for  the  complete 
el^ination  of  high-school  work  within  the  ne.xt  four  years.  Within 
a short  period  it  is  expected  to  erect  a new  practice  high-soho<.! 
building  on  the  campus,  which  will  be  occupied  exclusively  by  second- 
ary students  and  be  used  for  observation  an«l  practice  teaching  in 
the  four-year  education  course.  About  one-third  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  construction  of  this  structure  has  already  been  raised. 

^ EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

, Although  the  institution  is  in  coality  organized  into  a liberal  arUi 
college,  it  has  been  divided  into  junior  and  senior  colleges  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  accrediting  of  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. No  Junior  college  curriculum,  as  such,  is  offered.  The  regular 
college  course  is  four  years  in  length,  the  completion  of  which  lends 
to  the  bachelor  of  arts  d^ree.  A two-year  course  in  teacher  training, 
however,  is  offered,  which  compri.ses  a major  in  education  in  the 
junior  college. 

The  descriptions  of  courses  presented  in  the  catalogue  fail  to 
Mparate  college  and  secondary  courses,  with  the  result  that  both 
are  included  under  the  same  departmental  headings.  Not  only  does 
this  arrangement  lead  to  confusion  and  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
college  curricula,  but  also  has  the  elToct  of  lowering  the  tone  ofdhe 
institution.  Prospective  stud^ita  of  the  institution  can  have  little 
information  about  the  degree  that  is  to  be  granted  them  upon  gradua- 
tion, as  only  scant  mention  is.  made  of  this  important  subject  by  the 
catalogue. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Entrance  to  the  college  is  on  the  basis  of  15  units  of  high-school 
work,  of  which  2 units  must  be  in  foreign  language, '3  in  English,  2 in 
history,  3 in  mathematics,  1 in  physics,  and  1 in  chemistry. 

Texas  College  has  been  lax  in  demanding  the  transcript  of  tbe 
secondary  school  records  of  freshmen  entering  the  college.  In  1926-27 
a number  were  admitted  without  transcripts  and  the  same  situation 
prevailed ‘with  regard  to  preceding  years,  but  the  institution  has 
adopted  a new  policy  for  the  future.  Hereafter  no -students  will  be 
accepted  who  are  unable  to  present  proper  .credentials.  Of  the  GO 
freshmen  entering  the  college  last  year,  36  came  from  accredited 
aecondaiy  schools  and  24  from  nonaccredited  schools. 

Candidates  are  admitted  to  partial  standing  in  the  freshman  class 
with  a maximum  of  two  conditioned  unitS)  which  must  be  removed 
by  the  begmuing  of  the  sophomore  year.  Tlie  institution  was  unable^ 
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to  furnish  the  survey  committee  with  the  number  of  conditioned 
studente  accepted  annually  in  the  college  for  the  past  6ve  yeare.  It 
was  ascertained  that  10  conditioned  students  entered  in  1926-27,  or 
16.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  freshman  class  for  that  year.  Special 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  college,  the  number  registered  during  the 
past  five  years  including  three  in  1925-26  and  four  in  1926-27. 
Most  of  the  special  students  are  pursuing  home  economics  courses 
liclow  college  level.  '■ 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

A 

The  total  graduation  requirements  in  thh  four-year  college  course 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  are  130  semester  hours  of 
credit,  60  of  which  are  included  in  the  junior  college  and  70  in  the  * 
senior  college,  In  the  two-year  deacher-training  course  60  semester 
^liours  of  credit  are  required  for  graduation.  Prescribed  work  in  the  ' 
four-year  course  includes  6 semester  hours  of  credit  in  English,  8 in 
modem  languages,  14  in  mathematics,  16  in  science;  15  in  social 
science,  7 in  philosophy,  10  in  location,  4 in  business,  and  4 in  Bible. 
The  remaining  credits  are  elective. 

In  the  two-year  teacher- training  course  the  student  must  earn 
9 credits  in  education,  3 in  rural  sociology,  6 in  English,  and  0 in 
» ience,  of  which  3 may  be  in  mathematics.  Although  practice  teach- 
ing and  obs^vation  are  required  to  complete  the  course,  the  semester  . 
hours  proscribed. in  Ihese  subjects  are  not  contained  in  the  outline  nor 
specifically  stated. 

ENROLLMENT 

» 

» 

The  enrollment  of  students  at  Texas  College  has  shown  a substantial 
growth  during  the  past  five-year  period  as  shown  by  thp  following 
table: 
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Increase  in  collie  attendance  between  1922-23  and  1926-27 
totaled  73  students.  The  college  also  has  an  unusually  small  loss  of 
students.  An  explanation  of  the  small  enrollments  in  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  in  the  college  is  that  many  studepts  pursuing  the  teacher- 
training  course  leave  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  to  secure  Texas 
. State  certificates. 

Texas  College  has  granted  20  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  in  course 
during  the  past  five  years,  of  which  three  were  granted  in  1921-22, 

, two  in  1922-23,  seven  in  1923-24,  two  in  1924-26,  and  six  in  1925-26. 

0 
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- FACULTY  .1. 

The  ^o)l(^e  faculty  ia  made  up  of  8 members,  7 holding  the  nmk  of 
professors  and  1 the  rank  of  idktructor.  Two  of  tho  ptaff  teach  in  th^ 
high  school,  in  addition  to  their  work  in  the  college.  All  are  negroes. 
The  academic  organization  is  divided  into  seven  departments  of  in* 
structions,  as  follows;  Education,  English,  sopial  science,  foreign 
* language,  mathematics,  science,  and  sociology.  There  is  a profes.sor 
assigned  to  each  department. 

* ' Except  for  the  fact  that  three  faculty  members  have  been  aasigned 
teaching  ta.sks  in  subjects  outside  of  their  piirticular  departments,  the 
Work  of  the  college  is  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  average  modem 
college.  Those  teachers  include  the  professor  of  English,  who  gives 
instiiiction  in  two  French  classes;  the  professor  of  foreign  languages, 
who  nlso  teaches  sociology,  general  sciences,  and  ethics;  and  the  in- 
structor in  education,  who,  in  addition  to  teaching  educational  admin- 
istration and  psychology,  has  classes  in  physiology  and  geology. 

THe  training  of  staff  does  not  conform  entirely  to  standard 
college  requirements.  Seven  of  the  membdrs  have  qualified  them- 
selves by  obtaining  undergradunto  degrees;  one  holds  a master's 
degree,  and  four  are  studying  for  advanced  degrees.  One  college 
teacher  has  no  degree. 

Tabli  38. — Training  0/ faruUif 
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Of  the  first  degrees  held  by  the  teaching  ataff  four*  were  obtained 
from  negro  institutions,  throe  of  which  came  from  a single  college, 

- Atlanta  University,  The  other  two  degrees  were  secured  from  north- 
ern colleges.  Graduate  work  is  also  being  done  in  leading  northern 
universities  by  those  members  of  the  faculty  jyho  are  improving  their 
training. 

The  Texas  College  faculty  is  practically. made  up  of  new  members. ' 
Within  tho  past  two  years  six  new  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  . 
faculty.  The  service  records  show  ^bat  3 teachers  have  served  at  the 
institution  for  1 year,  3 for  2 years,' 1 for  7 years,  and  I for  15  years. 
The  two  older  members  still  remaining,  at  the  institution  include  the 
professors  of  education  and  foreign  language. 

Annual  salaries  paid  by  the  college  to  ite  faculty  are  extremely  low. 
The  pay  of  profOasors  ranges  from  1855  to  $1,260  per  year  atid^ 
instruoiorB  $810.  Of  the  seven  teacher/,  one  receives  $1,260,  one 
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$1,035,  one  SI, 010,  one  11,000,  one  1900,  onejS855,  lOid  ono  $810, 
Tbe  president,  who  dso  toAcbes  in  the  college,  receives'  si,750. 
Notwithstanding  that  perqmsites  vaiying  in  vjuuo  from  190  lo  S180 
imnnajly  are  provided  the  teachers,  in  additjo^  to  their  salarios,  it  is 


four  members  of  the  staff  have  been  able  t<\^  pursue  graduate  study 
under  such  adverse  circumstances  indicates  ^ high  degree  of  porse- 
vemnee  on  their  part.  \ 

The  teaching  tasks  in4be  college  are  equitably  distributed  so  that 
none  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  is  carrying  an  excessive  student 
clock-hour  load.  A record  of  the  loads  of  the  teachers  is  as  follows; 
1 with  less  than  100  student  clock  hours  per  week,  1 between  100  and 
<00  hours,  1 between  201  and  300*  hours,  2 l>ctweoa  301  and  400 
hours,  2 between  401  and  500  bouts,  and  1 betweim  501  and  600 
hours.  While  these  figures  indicate  that  throe  teachers  have  loads 
between  400  and  000  hours  per  week,  one  gives  instruction  in  higho, 
whonl  classes  and  anothei  is  an  instructor  in  education,  the  work 
'consisting  largely  of  practice  teaching.  In  the  case  of  the  third  teacher 
the  student  clocl^liour  load  amounts  to.  441  hours. 

The  hours  per  week  of  teaching  being  done  by  tbe  faculty  are 
reasonably  arranged  with  only  one  teacher  teaching  in  excess  of  19 
hours.  Of  the  eight  teachers,  one  teaches  3 hours  per  week,  one  12 
hours,  four  15  hours,  one  19  hours,  and  one- 22  hours.  The  last 
nicml)cr  of  the  staff  is  the  professor  of  science  with  a large  numl>or  of 
UboMtory  classes.  He  also  gives  insiniction  in  the  secondary  S4'hool. 

• Tile  classes  in  the  college  have  been  so  arranged  that  few  are  laige 
in  size.  In  1926-27  there  were  30  classes  • being  taught,  of  which 
4 contained  less  than  5 students,  9 between  5 and  10  students,  1 
between  1 1 ^d  20  students,  10  between  21  and  30  students,  4 between 
31  and  40  students,  and  2 between  41  and  50  students. 


, rwf^cts  of  a college  grade,  including  a well-selected  list  of  books.  The 
institution  has  maintained  a consistent  policy  with  regard  to  strength- 
ening the  library  through  the  purchase  of  new'  w'orks.  The  following 
table  shows  annual  expenditures  Tor  library  purposes  during  the  past 
five  years:  . 


evident  from  these  figures  that  their  remunet^tion  .is  so  small  as  lo 
have  the  effect  of  stifling  incentive  and  discouraging  initiative.  That 


EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  Texas  College  librwy  contains  8,551  vollimea.  It  is  in  most 
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A full-time  librarian  is  employed  by  the  college.  AltKough 
untrained, 4irangeni#nte  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
the  survey  committee  for  the  librarian  to  begin  a summer  course  in 
library  science. 

The  scienti6c  laboratories  are  fairly  well  equipped  and  kept  in  j 
firet-rate  order.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  (he  ! 
. building  up  of  the  chemistry  laboratory  with  the  result  that  oppo^ 
tunitiesVvist  for  doing  good  work.  In  1924-25  this  laboratory  was 
completely  reequipped.  Detailed  expenditures  for  scientific  equip* 
ment  and  supplies  made  during  the  past  five  years  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  table.  * ' ■ 
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The  present  estimated  value  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  in  (ha 
acienlific  laboratories  of  the  institution  is  $7,350. 

a 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Athletic  activities  at  the  institution  are  administered  by  a joint 
committee  composed  of  three  ihembers  of  the  faculty  and  six  stu- 
dents, thoL  latter  being  selected  by  the  Student  Athletic  Association. 
Texas  College  is  a member  of  an  intercollegiate  athletic' orgaiii* 
'“ration  and  observes  its  by-laws  in  the  protection  of  the  purity 
of  athletics,  elimination  of  profession ali.sm,  and  preservation  of 
scholarship. 

- CONCLUSIONS 

■* 

Texas  College  is  located  at  a central  point  in  the  nortbeaatera 
comer  of  Texas.  It  has  a wide  constituency  and  is  rendering  a serv* 
ice  to  society  worthy  not  only  of  continued  but  increased  support 
The  institution  has  an  excellent  physical  plant  which  Is  being  adniin- 
istered  efficiently  and,  with  exceptions  in  but  a few  respects,  is  prepared 
to  do  college  work  of  a Standard  quality.  Recognition  has  already 
been  accorded  the  first. two  years  of  the  college  by  the  Texas  Stats 
Department  of  Education.  < 
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Tlio  siin’ey  conimiUee  found,  however,  that  a lihiited  annual  income 
is  ivtarding  the  progress  of  Texas  College.  That' the  financial  re- 
sourvos  of  the  institution  will  have  to  be  substantially' increased  if  it 
is  to  roali/.e  fully  its  educational  aims  is  evidenced  in  all  the  functions 
of  the  colloge.  The  following  recommendations  are  made: 

That  the  organization  responsible  for  the  support  of  Texas  College 
and  other  friends  of  the  institution  make  definite  arrangi'ments  to 
piovidc  additional  permanent  annual  revenues.  « 

That  the  annual  tuition  charged  students  attending  the  institution 
be  increased  by  at  least  100  per  cent. 

That  the  salarii's  of  the  Entire  teaching  staff  in  the  college  be  sub- 
stantially raised". 

That  the  institution  car^  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible  its  proposed 
plan  of  segregating  trlie  college  and  high-school  departments. 

That  the  catalogue  bo  revised  and  reedited  and  that  the  sections 
relating  to  the  college  and  the  high  school  be  entimy  separated 
That  the  practice  of  ossigninlt  work  to  college  teachers  outride  of 
their  departments  of  instruction  be  discontinued. 
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Chapter  XX 
VIRGINIA 


CONTENTS.— Hamptnn  NortnsJ  and  AKrIcuItiinil  HAmpion;  9l.  Paul  Normal  and  Induitiial 

School.  lAwrtnoeTllls;  Virginia  Normal  and  Indnstiial  Inslicuia  ElUicfci;  Virginia  Union  UnlrarsUy. 
Richmond. 


I 


Four  institutions  locfttod  ii)  Virginin  are  included  in  this  surveyj 
the  Hampton ^ Normal  *and  Agricultural  Institute,  at  Hampton; 
St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  at  Lawrenceville;  Virginia 
Norhial  and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Ettricks;  and  Virgmia  Union 
University,  at  Richmond. 

Geographically,  the  institutions  are  fairly  well  distributed,  2 being 
located  in  the  <^tral,  1 in  the* southern,  and  1 in  the  southwestem 
part  of  the  State.  As  the  northern  district  of  Viiginia  is  contributory 
•to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  Howard  University  is  there  available, 
no  need  exists  for  another  coU^e  in  this  section.  Western  Virginia, 
however,  is  somewhat  isolated  with  respect  to  the  institutions  already 
established. 

Viiginia  has  a negro  population  of  707,000,  and  in  the  four  insti- 
tutions surveyed  are  enrolled  l.,279  resident  college  students,  exclu- 
sive of  extension  departmbrts  and  summer  schools.  The  proportion 
of  collie  students  to  population,  therefore,  is  18  to  every  10,000. 
In  order  that  college  training  may  *be  developed  in  the  State  on  an 
increased  scale,  improvement  in  negro  secondary  education  is  essen- 
tial. According  to  the  latest  figures,  only  5,729  negroes  are  attending 
high  school#  in  Virginia,  or  81  per  10,000  inhabitants.  The  white 
population  of  the  State  totals  1,796,000,  and  of  this  number  63,947 
are  enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  the  ratio  being,356  to ‘every  10,000 
inhabitants. 


In  its. department  of  education  the  State  has  provided  an  organiza- 
tion headed  by  the  State  supervisor  of  negro  education  for  promotion' 
Md  development.  ' There  are  70  rural  supervisors  of  education  work- 
ing under  Us  direct  supervision.  The  department  also  manifests  a 
keen  interest  in  negro  hi^er  education,  publicly  supported  institu- 
tions being  inspected  once  every  two  years  and  private  institutions 
being  examined  upon  request.  A list  of  approved  institutiorfl^ 
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higher  learning  is  published  regularly  upon  the  basis  of  standards  set 
up  by  the  department.  No  university  or  college  is  placed  on  the  list 
of  accredited  institutions  until  it  has  been  visited  by  representatives 
of  the  department  and  been  subjected  to  an  examination,  Five 
different  t3rpes  of  State  teachers'  certificates  are  issued  to  students- 
of  approved  colleges. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE 

Hampton,  Va. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  was  established  b; 
the  American  Missionary  Association  in  18G8.  The  suggestion  for 
the  school  came  from  Gen.  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  an  officer  of 
colored  troops  during  the  Civil  War,  and  he  was  its  hrst  principal. 
In  1870  the  school  secured  a charter  from  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
has  since  been  independent  of  denominational  control.  In  1878 
Indians  were  admitted  to  the  institute,  but  after  1912,  when  the 
National  Government  withdrew  the  appropriation  for  their  board, 
clothing,  and  traveling  expenses,  their  attendance  steadily  declined 
until  (923,  when  it  ceased  entirely. 

For  approximatcijrfaalf  a centuiy  Hampton  Institute  was  the  land-> 
grant  college  for  negroes  tor  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  1920  the  State 
changed  its  policy  and  withdrew  the  Federal  aid  from  the  institute 
in  favor  of  a State-controlled  institution.  Since  that  time  Haraptoo 
Institute  has  depended  for  its  maintenance  upon  the  income  from 
endowment  and  upon  gifts  from  friends. 

The  institute  is  a private  corporation  cop  trolled  by  a self-perpetu* 
ating  board  of  trustees  of  17  members  who  meet  at  least  twice  a year. 
With  the  exception,  of  one  person,  all  the  members  of  riie  board  art 
white.  The  members  of  the  board  are  widely  known  for  tlieir  ediica* 
tional  and  financial  interests. 

There  are  three  subcommittees  of  the  board,  as  follows:  The 
executive  committee,  composed  of  from  six  to  eight  trustees,  together 
with  the  president  of  the  board,  the  principal  of  the  institute,  and  the 
treasurer,  exercises  the  powers  of  the  board  during  periods  between 
meetings.  ' The  investment  committee,  composed  of  four  trustees, 
together  with  the  president  and  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  has  full 
power  to  make  or  change  investments  of  the  corporation  funds.  The 
standing  committee,  composed  of  five  trustees  appointed  annually 
by  the  president  of  the  board,  visits  and  reports  on  the  state  of  the 
institute.  The  latter ^mmittee  has  not  been  appointed  for  several 
years.  ^ 

The  local  management  of  the  institute  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
administrative  board,  composed  of  the  following  officers;  Principal, 
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▼ice  principal,  secretary,  treasurer,  dean  of  the  college,  director  of  the 
Midemy,  director  of  the  trade  school,  commandant,  and  dean  of 
women.  This  board  meets  weekly.  An  educational  council,  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  administrative  board,  of  the  directors 
of  the  different  divisions  of  the  institute,* and  of  several  other  admin- 
istrative officers,  discusses  questions  of  educational  policy  and  makas 
recommendations  to  the  administrative  board.  The  administrative 
work  of  the  faculty  is  carried  on  through  20  standing  committees. 
The  pmcipal  is  the  executive  head  of  the  institute. 

Hampton  Institute  maintains  two  principal  divisions — a college 
and  A secondary  school.  The  college  division  includes  the  teachers' 
college,  the  school  of'business,  the  library  school,  and  the  trade  school 
(builders'  course).  The  teachers'  college  includes  tho  school  of  agri- 
culture, the  school  of  education,  the  school  of  home  economics,  and 
the  suramej  school  for  teachers.  The  secondary  division  includes  the 
academy  and  the  trade  school.  Other  divisions  of  the  institute  include 
•three  annual  conferences — the  builders’  conference,  the  farmers’  con- 
ference, and  the  ministers’  conference — and  two  short  courses — a 
winter  agricultural  short  course  and  a builders’  short  course. 

An  elementary  school  of  eight  grades,  known  aaJ3Thittier  Training 
School,  is  operated  by  the  mstitute  as  a practice  school  for  prospective 
teachers. 

The  enrollment  in  the  college  division  for  1926-27  was  382  students; 
in  the  secondary  division,  610  students.  The  enrollment  in  summer 
school  for  teachers  was  980. 

The  Virginia  State  Board  of  Eklucation  has  approved  the  academy 
and  the  two-year  course  for  teachers.  In  1927,  as  the  result  of  an 
inspection  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  hoard  of  education  and 
the  supervisor  of  teacher  training,  Hampton  Institute  was  accredited, 
as  a standard  tecjuiic^  college.  During  the  year  1926-27  the  institute 
was  visited  by  the  president  of  the  American  Library  Association 
and  four  members  of  the  board  of  education  for  librarianship,  and 
as  a result  of  thoLr  investigation  the  libraiy  school  has  been  provision- 
ally accredited  as  a junior  undergraduate  library  school.  Graduates 
of  the  institute  have  been  accopted  ^ full  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees  at  Harvard,  Cornell,  and  Iowa  State. 

The  business  administration  of  the  institution  is  under  the  general 
control  of  a business  committee.  This  ia  a permanent  committee, 
S^tablished  by  the  p^cipal  in  1903  to  relieve  the  administrative  board 
hi  purely  business  and  physical  maintenance  matters.  It  has  both 
/legislative  and  executive  functions,  subject  in  larger  matters  to  the 
approval  of  the  administrative  board  and|^  the  board  of  trustees. 
It  meets  twice  a week.  It  is  composed  of  tt^reasurer  of  the  institute 
and  the  secretary.  The  treasurer  ia^rcsponsible  for  the  receipt  and 
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difibursemeDt  of  all  funds  of  the  institute,  but  the  investment 
committee  has  ch^i^o  of  tbe  investment  of  funds.  The  treasurer  also 
prepares  annually  a budget,  which  is  submitted  for  approval  to  the ' 
board  of  trustees.  The  principal  sources  of  su||)ort  for  the  institute' 
are  interest  on  large  endowment  funds  aiftl  gifts  for  current  expenses. 
Annual  revenues  have  not  been  sufficient  to  provide  for  increased 
attendance  and  for  the  necessary  expansions  in  all  departments  and 
branches.  Receipts  from  student  fees  form  only  a minor  item  of  the 
total  annual  income.  The  following.is  a summary  of -the  income  for 
the  last  four  years. 

* Table  1. — Income 
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‘ The  income  from  productive  endowments,  derived  chiefly  from  leg- 
acies to  the  institute,  has  increased  over  60  per  cent  since  the'  year 
1922-23.  As  a result  of  a well-organized  campaign  during  the  last 
two  years,  the  capital  endow:ment8  were  increased  by  12,701,000,  and 
reach  almost  $8,000,000.  The  amount  of  the  endowments  annually 
for  the  last  four  years  is  as  follows:  $4,837,583  in  1922-23,  $4,876,064 
in  1923-24,  $5,256,822  in  1924-25,  aifd  $7,958,763  m 1925-26. 
Investmept  of  the  endowment  funds  is  handled  by  the  investment 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  average  yield  annually  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  5 per  cent. 

The  income  from  student  fees  produces  only  about  3 per  cent  of 
the  total  annual  receipts.  These  fees  are  small  in  comparison  with 
^ those  of  other  colleges.  The  following  are  the  student  few : Entrance, 
$10;  athletic  fee,  $7.50  for  men  and  $3,50  for  women  per  year;  medical 
fee,  $3;  laboratory  fee,  $1  to  $6;  and  music  fee,  $2.  ‘ The, charge  for 
board  and  room  is  $20  a month.  Receipts  from  board  and  room  are 
not  included  in  Table  1.  * 

Hampton  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  self-help.  Most  of  the 
work  connected  with  the  upkeep  of  the  grounds  and  physical  plant, 
the  operation  pf  the  dormitories,  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  laundry, » 
performed  entirely  by  the  students.  In  the  collie,  opportunity  is 
offered  for  all  students  to  engage  in  remunerative  employment  if  they 
BO  desire.  College  freshmen  may  work  daily  from  6 to  8 hours  and 
attend  classes  /or  2 hours,  thereby  accumulating  funds  to  pay  their 
* expenses  for  the  first  year  and  a balance  sufficient  to^  enable  them  to 
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continue  through  'the  aeoon4  jear.  Students  in  the  school  of  agri- 
culture are  assigned  work  which  gives  them  practical  instruction  in 
the  studies  they  are  pursuing.  Although  not  able  to  carry  the-  full 
schedule  of  college  work  during  their  freshman  year  under  this  self- 
help  plan,  many  students  are  placed  in  a po^^  of  securing  sufficient 
income  to  complete  their  courses  later.  otMt  ficshmen  work  four’ 
hours  a day  for  wages  during  the  first  year’s  term,  earning  sufficient  ‘ 
to  pay  the  major  part  of  their  e.xpenses.  College  students,  including 
sophomores,  juniprs,  and  seniors,  are  provided  vrith  remunerative 
work  for  one  to  two  hours  a day  without  interference  with  their  full 
schedule  of  classes  during  me  college  term.' 

Hampton  Iiiatitute  nieuntaina  a well-orgaaized  record  office.  In  ' 
connection  wkh  registration,  particular  attention  is  given  to  details 
regarding  preV^us  experience  of  each  student  before  entering  the 
institute,  and  a very  careful  record  is  kept  of  the  work  done  by  each 
one  while  in  school.  After  a student  graduates  he  is  care^ly  fol- 
lowed  up  by  the  record  office.  The  office  devotes  a consideuble  por- 
tion of  its  time  in  answering  requests  foi’’  workers.  Thus  it  is  able  to  y 
assist  a great  many  students  to  gain  suitable  employnient.  The 
record  office  Is  well  supplied  with  modem  filing  "cabineto  and  other 
necessary  equipment.  The  registration  and  record  sjrstem  at  Hamp-  * 
ton  is  rather  complex,  perhaps  too  detaOed  and  involv'ed  for  the 
majority  of  schools.  The  system  has  been  vely  useful  to  Hampton, 
however,  in\upplying  valuable  information  regarding  th^'  students 
from  an  educ^onaJ  viewpoint.  This  informatiopds  also  of  value  aa  " • 
sociological  source  mater^. 

^PHYSICAL  PLANT 

Hampton  Institute  possesses  990  a<ires  of  land,  valued  at  1125,000. 
The  campus  consists  of  74  acres  fronting  on  the  Hampton  River.  It 
is  well  laid  out,  and  for  the  present  meets  the  needs  of  the  institute. 
Near  the  campus  is  the  Whipple  farm  of  96  acres,  and  4 miles  distant 
is  the  Sbelbanks  farm  of  820  acres.  Both  farms  are  used  for  practice 
and  demonstration  in  the  study  of  agriculture. 

The  property  includes  139  buildings,  valued  at  more  than  $1,452,000. 
The  majority  of  the  buildings  are  well  desigifed  from  the  standpoint 
of  educational  activities,  an^  are  of  substantial  brick  construction. 
Some  of  the  buildings  were  erected  entirely  or  in  part  by  students, 
enrolled  m the  vocational  courses  conducted  by  ^e^ade  school. 

Conspicuous  aqiioog  the  buildiugs  are  the  following  .'^^e  Collis  P. 
Huntington  Memorial  Libraiy;  the  Robert  0.  Ogden  Auditorium^ 
with  a seating  capacity  of  2,000;  tHe  memorial  church;  the  domestic 
science  building,  which  houses  the  school  of  agriculture  and  the  school 
of  home  economics;  the  trade  school;  the  Holly  Tree  Inn;  Clarke 
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Hull  for  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.;  and  thtf  administration  building.  A num* 
ber  of  faculty  houses  hare  also  been  erected.  - 


The  next  building  to  be  con|^icted  is  a science  building  for  college 
work  in  science.  The  money  is  already  in  hand  for  thfe  building  and 
for  its  equipment.  When  'Completed  it  will  greatly  enlarge  the  ' 
opportunities  for  strong  work  in  science.  . • ^ 

Care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  under  the  jurisdictidn  of  the 
business  committee.  The  campus  is  neat  and  orderly.'.  The  buildings 
are  kept  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair.  All  the  repair  work  is  d^e  ‘ 
by  students  in  the  course  of  the  trade' school.  Each  dc}]l^srtment  is 
charged  with  the  upkeep  of  buildings  used  by  the  department.  All 
recoum^endations  for  repairs  are  made  direct  to  the  business  committee!  * 
No  specific  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintecrance  of  the 
buildings  has  been  supplied.  However,  the  general  maintenance  cost 
of  the  roads  and  grounds,  including  fire  protection,  sewerage  and 
water  system^ 'furniture,  and  other  miscellaneous  items,  is  approxi- 
mately $19,000  annually.  . ' 

The  dorniitories  are  kept  in'  excellent  .order.  The  boys’  dormi- . 
tones  and  hospital  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  commandant, 
who 'is  directly  responsible  for  the  boys  an4  their  discipline.  .The 
dean  of  women  is  responsible  for  the  women’s*  dormitories  and 
• hospital  as  Veil  as  for  the  students’  dining  rooms  and  kitchens,  the 
, diet  kitchen,  and  laundry.  She  •also  looks  after  the  teachers’  home, 
tqachers’  kitchen,  Holly  Tree  Inn  kitchen,  the  indu|frfal  sewing  room, 
and  mlicli  of  the  entertainment  of  school  guests.  * 


' PREPARATORY  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  enrollment  in  the  secondary  department  of  the  institute 
during  the  last  four  years  included  605  in  1923-24,  708  in  1924-25, 
643  in  1925-26,  and  610  in  1926-27. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Mademy  proper  includes  330  regular- pupils  < 
^ and  30  special  pupils.  'The  ot^er  2M  sccondaiy  'pupils  are  enrolled 
in  the  trade  school.  The  recent  trend  has  been  tbward  restricting 
the' number  of  girls  to  dormitory  capa^it^  with  preference  being 
given  to  the  college  women.  /This  to  include  the  boys, 

will  eventually  climmatflL-the^pwpiiator^r^wjRQol ; but  there  is  no 
^ thought  of  eliminating  the  school  a^  present^  even  though  the  chartei 
of  the  institute  docs  not  require' the  maintenance  of  a preparatoiy 
school.  In  fact  the  institute  is  rendering  notable  service  in  pain-  * 
; taining  a high-grade  preparatory  .sohdol,  with  instruction  in  both- 
aoademic.  subjects  and  trades.  Complete  separation  exists  between 
' the„6oUege  and  the  preparatoiy  divisions  with  respect  to  students, 

, finances,  and  recitation  and  laboratoiy  groups.  Separation  is  not 
* yet  complete  ioiaculty  and  in  building^ 
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The  eleraeiitaiy  division,  known  as  the  Whittior  Training  School, 
exists  priniarUy  as  a model  practice  school  for  students  in  the  college 
toacher-training  course.  For  a number  of  years  the  county  has  oon- 
tributetl  toward  the  financial  support  of  the  Whittier  School,  thus 
maintaining  a public  school  for  children  of  the  district.  The 
present  agreement,  however,  will  be  terminated  in  July,  1930,  when 
the  institute  plans  to  replace  the  school  with  one  or  more  model 
bjiildingSj  possibly,  of  the  Kosenwald  type,  to  accommodate  either 
9 or  12  grades  of  about  20 ‘pupils  each.  Such  a plan  will  provide 
' unusual  opportunities  for  practice*  teaching. 

^UCATIONAL  PROGRAM  ' 

Admission  to  the  courses  in  the  college  division  of  Hampton  Inath 
tuCe  is  based  on  the  completion  of  16  units  of  work  of  second ac7^ade.^ 

Of  the  15  units  it  is  req^red  that  the  applicant  must  have  4 i^its 
in  English,  3 in' mathematics  and  science,  and  2 in  social  studies,,  . 
including  United  States  history.  The  remaining  *6  units  may  be  dig* 
tributod  among  other  recognized  second aiy*8chool  studies.  In  the 
case  of  applicants  to  the  school  of  business,  1 unit  of'b<^kkeeping<is 
accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  1 unit*  of  mathematios  or.l  unit  of  . 
- science.  For  admission  to  the  builders'  course  there  is  a further 
requirement  of  training  and  practice  in  some  building  trade.  No  . 
applicants  are  admitted  to  .the  library  courao  without  one  year  of 
.college  preparation.  • . 

, Graduates  of  any  secondary  school,  public  or  private,  recognized  ST 
standard  four-year  high  schools  by  the  department  of  education  of 
any  ^tate  are  accepted  *on  certificate,  provided  they  are  certified  by 
'their  principals  aS  being  in  the  upper  half  of  their  classes  in  respect 
to  scholarship,  character,  purpose,  and  promise.  A^eptance  of 
graduates  of  nonaccredit^  schools  is  based  on  a study  of  each  indi- 
vidual case,  although  principals'  certificates  are 'usually  accepted  if  ^ 
' the  pupil  ranks  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class.  Spjcial  blanks  are 
supplied  to  high-school  principals  by  the  institute.  « 

All  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  of  1926-27  were  examined 
at  the  institute  prior  to  their  admission  to  any  of  the  college  courses. 

Of  the  214  entrants,  197  came  from  accredited  high  schools  and  27. 
from  nonaccredited  high  schools.  The  announcement  for  the  year 
1927-28  state.s  that  applicants  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  claaa 
• lacking  not  morh  than  one  of  t^^  15  units,  but  this'defioienq^  must  be 
made  up  before  the  fall  quarter  o'f  the  second  year.  The  following 
are  the  number  of  conditioned  students  admitted  iib  each  of  the 
last  five  years;  None  in  1922-23  and  1923-r24,  fourteen  in  1984-25, 
thirteen  in  1925-26,  and  twenty-seven  in  1926-27. 

In  addition  to  the  conditioned  students,  special  studoits  hare  been 
admitted  as  follows:  Two  in.  1922-23,  one  in  1923-24,  thirty-one  in 
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1924-26,  twenty-four  in  1925-26,  and  forty-seven  in  1926-27.  The 
- Special  etudeote  comprise  a group  of  etudente  with  intgular  or  special 
programs  who  are  not  candidates  for  degree.,- 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 


Work  in  college  division  is  measured  .by  quarter  hours,  a quarter 
hour  being  described  as  “one  hour  per  week  of  prepared  work  i#f 
one  quarter "oA  12' weeks  or  its  equivalent.”  Total  requirements  of  ’ 
graduation  in  The  several  schools  are  as  follows: 


^ Ouirtcr  hotiTK 

. 0^1  . 

Curriculum  In  agriculture.. iso 

,Curn'curum  In  education ^ ‘ • iga 

Curriculum  in  homo  econo^biea 192 

Curriculum  in  buainew i8l 

'Curriculum  in  buildtiig course.. .... ..... ... 195 


. The  180  quarter  hours’  credit  required  for  graduation  in  the'^ 4-year 
agricultural  curriculum  includes  64  credits^  in  Science,  54  credits-  in 
agriculture,  9 in  mathematics,  24  in  English,  and  15  in  social  sciences. 

In  addition,  8 credits  are  required  in  physical  education  and  3 quarter- 
hours  in  agricultural  survey,  for  which  no  credit  is”  given.  Five 
electives  ih  agricuHuro  and  three  electives  in  science  are  allowed  in 
Uie  senior  year,  ' " * r • , 

. An  optional  senior  year  is  bffered  to  students  planning  to  become 
■ demonstration  agents  ^or  farmers.  'It  includes  27  credits  in  agri*  ' 

- culture,  18  being  elective,  12  credits  in  education,  and  5 elective 
oretdiu  in  science,  as  compared  with -the  regular  senior  course  of  24 
credits  in  agriculture,  15  in  education,  and  9 in  science. 

The  curriculum  in  the  four-year  course  in  educafion^  requiring  18^ 

. quarter  hours’ credit,  includes  108  credits  in  education,  33  credits  jn 
English,  18  credits  in  scienca,  18  credits  in  social  sciences,  and  9 in  ’ ’ 
mathematics.  Of  the  K)8  credits  in  education  two  paEjors  with  a 
total  of  73  ciedits  are  required  either  in  English^  Fretoch,  Latin, 
industrial  arts,  mathematics,  music,  physickl  *education,  science,  or 
social  studios.  In  addition,  3 qu^ter  hours  of  educational  survey 
and  8 credits  in  physical  education  axe  required,  for  which  no  credit 
is  given.  Two  two-year  courses  of  study  are  also  Ofifoied,  one  for 
I the  training  of  intermediate  and  grammar  grade  teachers  and  the 
I other  for  primary  teachers.  ‘ . 

j The  192  quarter  hours’  credit  required  in’,th‘e  foui^year  home 
I economics  curriculum  provides  for  78  credits  in  home  economics, 

33  credits  in  English,  18  credits  in  science,  36  credits  in  social  sciences 
with  3 elective  in  French,  23  credits  in 'e'ducation  with  16  elective  in 
French,  and  9 crodits.in.-flnts^.  Two  quarter  hours -additional  are 
I rsqui^  in  home  ecbnoaucs'sulamy,  and  8 oredits  in  physical  educe* 
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tion,  for  which  no  credit  is  given.  Etch  student  is  reqiur«d  to  oeny 
out  a project  during  the  summer  vacation  preceding  the  senior'^ear. 

A tw'o-jear  course  leading  to  a diploma  is  also  offered  in  home 
ecohbmrcs. 

A summer  school  for  teachers  offers  a number  of  courses  leading  to 
certificates,  diplomas,  and  degrees  for  teachers^  in  service.  Cr^t 
for  work  done  in  the  summer  sChopl  and  in  extension  courses  given 
under  the  auspices  of  H^pton  Institute  is  allowed  on  the  same  basb 
as  for  corresponding  work  done  in  the  regular  academic  ydar.  But 
no  dogroo  or  diploma  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  summer-echool  work 
uB^il  all  requirements  have  been  met. 

The  181  quarter  hours'  credit' required  for  the  curriculum  in  tusi- 
ness  comprises  79  credits  in  business,  33  credits  in  English,  27  credits  ■ 
in  social  sbi^ces,  credits  in  science  or  mathematics,  0 credits  in 
pgjyThoIogy,  18  credits  in  law,  3 in  typewriting*  and  3 credits  in 
. ph3’sical  education.  , In  addition  three  quarter>houra.  in  survey  of 
business  and  a study  of  penmanship,  for  which  no  credit  is  given,  are 
re<|uired.  The  curriculum  provides  for  majore  in  secretarial  studies, 
acrounting,  business  adminbtration,  and  eommeroiaJ  education, 

• after  the  freshman  year.  Electives  are  permitted  b the  fr^hman 
and  sophomore  years  in  i^athematics  or  science  to  the  extent  of  18 
prodits,  with  tiie  privilege  of' electing  six  quarter  hours' of  political 

• science.  An  elective*  between  sociology  and  psychology  coverings 

three  credits  is  allowed  in  the  senior  year.  Students,  must  spend  one' 
summer  during  the  course  in  supervised  employment  in  a selected 
business.  ''A  two-year  coureeof  study  similar  to  that  of  the  first  two„, 
years  of  the  four-year  course  is  also  offered  in  tliis  school,  leading  to. 
a diploma.  ' • . ' " 

- The  libraiy  school  curriculum  is  limited  to  one  year's  work,  all  in 
library  science,  based  upon  one  year  of  college  preparation  following 
four  years  of  high-school  work.  , 

The  105  quarter  hoursl  credit  required  for  graduation  in  tiie  four* 
year  builders’  curriculum  includes  93  credits  in.  building,  24  credits  in 
English,  18  credits  in  mathematics,  18  credits  in  science,  18  credits 
in  social  sciences,  9 credits  in  education,  3 credits  in  typewriting, 
and  ^r^its  for  a thesis.  Nine  additional  credits  in  physical  educa- 

• UoD  are  also  requbed.  No  electives  are  allowed  in  this  curriculum. 

A two-year  builders'  course,  leading  to  a diploma,  is  also  offered. 

Hampton  Institute  conducts  a comprehensive  extension  program 
with  the  aqijpi!^ improving  rural  communities  and  of  informing  the 
institute  regarding  the  woric*of  its  graduates.  Little,  if  any,  of  this 
work,  however,  is  of  chll^e  grade.  The  services  rendered  include 
the  sending  of  speakers  to  school  meetings,  conventions,  and  lain; 
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th^^Ugpsration  of  special  i^fleta  giving  advice  on  various  educational 
practical  matters;  the  conducting  of  extension  schools  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Viiginia;  the  furnishing  of  purebred  livestock  to  farmeis; 
' sending  out  agricultural  demonstration  agents;  keeping  close  contact 
with  public  and  private  schools,  and  sending  out  educational  motion 
{uctmes. 

ENROUMENTS 

The  enrollment  of  regular  resident  students  in  the  college  division 
for  1926-27  was  382,  of  whom  145  were  men  and  237  women. 

Table  2. — Total  eolUgo  onroUmeni 
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Table  2 shows  that  the  growth  of  college  wOr^hss  been  very  rapid 
in  the  last  five  years.  ' Increase  in  enrollment  amounts  to  635  per 
cent.  The  freshman  class'  has  increased  within  the  same  period 
nearly  530  per  cent.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  a large  percentage 
of  the  student  body  finds  it  necessary  to  leave  college  before  compleU 
ing  the  required  work  for  graduation.  The  losses  are  especisllj 
heavy  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year. 

A . . • ' 

Table  3. — Enrollment  tn  ecSool  of  efuro/ioVi 
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Comparison  of  the  yearly  figures  shows  that  the  school  of  education 
has  had  phenomenal  growth  within  the  past  five  years.  The  two-year 
courses  largely  account  for  losses  between  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years.  Were  it  not  for  the  addition  of  students  from  elsewhere  in 
the  senior  class  of  1925-26  the  mortality  would  be  even  more  serious. 

MB 

Tablb  4. — A^fficuliuralg  lnmn$s$g  and  library  tchooU*  enrollmeni 
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The  80  students  eiirolled  in  1020-27  were  distributed  as  follows: 
School  of  agriculture,  28;  school  of  business,  42;  library  school,  10. 

^ In  addition  there  were  3 special  students  in  agriculture  and  7 special 
or  unclassified  students  in  budoess.  There  were  28  students  in  the 
four*year -course  in  busioen  and  14  in  the  two>year  course. 

Separate  figures  were  not  supplied  for  these  schools  by  years,  but  as 
. combined  in  Table  4 the  figures  show  a steady  increase  during  the 
five-year  period,  but  heavy  losses  from  the  freshman  aud  sophomore 
classes  each  year.  Many  of  the  courses  ofitered  in  the  business  school 
are  not  of  college  grade,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee 
that  this  curriculum  should  be  revised  and  college  credit  given  only 
for  s^dard  college  work. 


Tablb  5. — School  of  homo  oeonomieo  onr^monl 
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The  school  of  home  eranomics  has  shown  on  the  whole  a very 
satisfactory  growth;  nevertheless,  the  freshman  class  of  1922-23 
practically  disappeared  in  the  sophomore  year  following.  The  data 
furnished  shows  that  the  two-year  course  retains  a large  proportion 
of  its  students  until  g^raduation.  The  four-year  course  ie  in  the* 
process  of  develgpment. 

TABtsO.' — Four-yoar  buildtn’ eouno  onroUmont 
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The  enrollment  indicated  abbve  shoWs  that  the  college  work  in 
trades  is  developing  rather" slowly.  No  students  have  completed  the 
requirements  for  the  bachelor’4  deg^.  If  the  four-year  course  ia« 
continued,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  thal  offerings  are 
appropriate  to  degree  woric.^  , ^ 

DEGREES  GRANTED 

Hampton  Institute  granted  degrees  in  course  for  the  first  time  in 
1922-23.  All  told,  29  degrees  have  been  grantbd  since, that  dma, 
distributed  as  follows:  Bachelor  of  arts,  2 in  1923-24;  bachelor  of 
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BcienCR,  6 in  1924-25,and  15  in  1925-20;  haobelor  of  ^ence  in  agri* 
culture,  4 in  1922-23  and  2 in  1024-25. 

The  students  who  received  de|?rees  iiy44126  constituted  30  per  rent  > 
of  the  entering  froehinan  ciase  in  1922^^.  /The  1 1 seniors  of  1926-27 
constituted  22  per  cent  of  the  entmng  freshman  class  of  1923-24. 
If  25  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  of^  1924-25  finish  their  four-year  course 
in  1927-28,  the  number  of  graduates  in  1928  will  be  35;  by  the  same 
eetimate,  the  graduates  in  1929  should  number  40;  and  in  1930,  66. 
This  is  an  optimistic  estimate,  to  be  sure;  but  there  is  justifieatjon 
for  it  when  one  recalls  that  14  years  ago,  61  per  cent  of  the  students 
enrolled  at  Hampton  wore  in  classes  below,  high-school  grade,  and 
Uiat  in  1926-27,  64  per  cbnt  of  all  entering  st*udenta  were  higli-school 
graduates.  Moreover,  the  onrolhneut  of  regular  high-a«'hoEl  pupils 
has  decreased  21  per  cent  during  ijie  last  two  years. 

These  facta  make  it  perfectly  obvious  that  the  noriunl  development 
of  the  instiUUion  during  the  immo<iiate  future  is  to  he  in  the  college 
field,  and  the  day  is  not  fr.r  distant  when  jdnna  should  he  laid  for 
enlarging  the  work  of  college  grade  and  for  providing  appropriate 
college  adniinlstrativo.  organir.aton  to  carry  it  on.  As  'the  prineipal 
states  in  his  report  for  1926-27,  "Slo  sound  rcason.appears  for  de- 
siring any  considerable  growth  in  numbers;  our  effort  should  rather 
be  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  student  material  and  of  its 
instructioD." 

THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY 


The  college  faculty  consists  of  50  teachers,  7 of  whom  are  colored 
and  43  white.  In  addition  there  arc  the  principal,  the  vice  principal, 
the  dean,  the  registrar,  and  oilier  adinini-slrative  officers,  none  of 
whom  do  any  .teaching.  All  the  members  of  ^he  faculty  are  desig- 
nated as  teachers. 

"'The  academic  organization  consists  of  18  departments  of  inslmclion. 
A list  of  them,  including  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  department, 
is  as  follows:  Agriculture,  3 teachers;  animal  busbondry,  1 ; nrolii- 
lecture^  1 ; biology,  3;  building,  1 ; busirfesa,  7 ; chemistry,  2 ; education,^ 
4;  English  and  public  speaking,  6;  French,  1;  history,  2;  home 
economics,  5;  industrial  arts,  1;  library  science,  4;  mathematics  and 
physics,  3;  music,  2;  physical  education,  3;  and  poultr;y  husbandry',  1. 

Of  the  50, teachers  listed,  7 teach  in  both  college  and  higli  school, 
One  has  3 high-school  classes;  3 have  2 high-school  clas^  each;  and 
3 have  1 class  each.  The  distribulion  of  teaching  subjects  among 
teachers  has  been  made  according  to  the  special  training  and 
of  the  teachers.  None  teach  unrelated  subjects. 
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'fABLB  7.— Training  of  faculty 
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11 

u 

••••«•••••« 
II.  8 

Ilr>*n  Mawr  ('olleca  i 

Uni  varsity  of  t'ldifiinila 

II  i 

A.  M 

lloward  Cnlvarsliy  ; 

15 

B.  D.  A 

Boston  Vnl  varsity ^ 

40 

B.  8 

Yaia  Uolvfsaity 

47 

a.  .M^^lc.^ 

ObBrllnCoUaBa.,,* l 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  CoUfca.  8prlnf-  } 
Md*  Maas 

Sortaoi  School  for  PhMica! 

• Edumtioci.  . 

Smith  Colkca i 

48 

49 

B.  Fh.  Ell 

Dlpluiu*. . . 

-•  40 

ti«  • « ^ 

Adraao»il  df«rM  oi  givdiuU  wqrk 


I timioMr,  Woodj  n<4t 
A.  M.,  Columbk  I'olTinitjr. 
tV|  C4>lumbU  ralvtnlly. 

A.  SU  lUmfufd  CqUm. 

1 rmi  tacblfli  Mk>i^«ir  Yort  Vt^hmiiXf. 

0.  D.,  AiidoTir!j]|||||^^  8tmUMtf7. 

A.  M.,  n*mtd  uSIKitr 

minmu  ^oj^LUboo 

A M,«  NofibwiarD 
I nmimdr  tMckiQ,  i'oJuiDbU  Untreniij. 

A.  CixluipbU  t'alnfKltr 
EitonikHi  ooarm.  La  M>a  UDlnr»UT. 


I yaar,  Harrani  foltanUy.’ 

I ruamxt  in  MmnaoUoi  L^otWy  nii«t 

ym/r,  Munchumtt  Afrirulttiril  C<dk^  1 
raar,  Hanmrd  1 ■amnrn^ 

Vortr  8ut0  Cctkt%  o|  Af^llunL 

tl  MMfUir  Koixn,  rnlrnnltr  U Plmburgh, 
Colonibla  Unlrirmuy  aumiMr  achooka 


Cliirafo. 

A.  M..  ('olambU  Unlrwilir,  crmni,  | jrann 
mialaiiarr  U>  Kona. 

A.  roliunbb  rolnnitT» 

A.  M . i;blaiiibu  i'oinniiT:  lUidr  ti  Ko* 
klof  roimniiy.  In  Porto  Rbio;  in  cviUil^  in 
KnflAiiA 

% poinu  toriid  A.  ColunibU  Cnlrinitj. 


1 fair,  Now  York  BUin  Ubnry  Betel  ^ 

BavanJ  coonaa  Golambla  UnlrtfiUy. 
Iraduau  work  at  lovt  Butt  Unlnridty  ami 
UarTard  UaiT«nit7. 

ftunmor,  llai'i'ard  rolTanlir,  1 mcniMr, 
Maanrhtiaatu  Inxiiiota  ot  IVkiiolofr;  I 
auiumm,  l^nUwaitjr  of  WiMonaio. 
i.  14.|  Priaraioo  Univaraity;  1 tann«  Unirorw 
aity  of,Munklii;  I fumman,  ColoisbU  Uni* 
▼wiUy. 


▼ard  Unlmlty. 

iUoiiiMnL  Columbia  Unlforyltr*  I 
Now  Yoni  Trada  School. 

mmona  CoUai 
>aft0iot]tii  CoDon. 

, Columbia  Cniveu 
points  a|  Colambia  Calrantty. 
DO>?ounh  work  for  M.  8. •II am 
1 summer*  Cornall  Uni  varsity. 

A.  M.»  Bryn  Mavrr  CoUafai 


i suiniM.  Simmooa  CoUana.  « 

\ IcTDaftiiiotjiii  Collara. 

Al.,  Columbia  CoivenUr,  il  o«Vth4f^al 

kj 


Coivanity. 

!2  aauiasiar  houn, 

).  Music  (boborv 
obartlD  (2oUffa 
V«>rk  oD>  A.  M.  IM 
Ualvanliy. 


of*Pbyskni  Kduoatioii;  aoo#  work  toward 
A.  M.,  at  SmUh  CVrflaga. 


I TteblDB  auNriaooa  ol  15  yaan. 


I Tteklm  ttpteooB  oHA  ymm 
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A study  of  Table  7 shows  that  40  of  the  50  teachers  hold  bachelors' 
degrees,  and  that  17  of  the  40  hold  advanced  degrees.  Only  one,  a 
colored  teacher,  holds  a doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  although  7 have 
contimied  graduate  study  beyond  the  meter's  degree.  Of  the' other 
23  teachers  with  bachelors'  degrees,  10  have  completed  some  work 
toward  the  master’s  degree.  . Of  the  10  teachers  without  bachelors* 
degrees,  8 hold  diplomas  qualifying  them  to  teach  their  major  sub* 
jects,  namely,  home  economics,  library  science,  business,  and  physical 
education.  Of  the  two  teachers  without  degrees  or  diplomas  one 
' has  25  years’  teaching  experience  and  another  15  years’  experience. 

' The  degrees  and  the  diplomas  held  by  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Hampton  Institute  represent  a number  of  the  best  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A survey  of  the  faculty 
shows  that  its  training  is  superior  to  ^ that  of  the  faculties  of  many 
other  institutions  included  in  this  survey.  The  addition  of  teachers 
with  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  will,  of  course,  bring  additional 
prestige  to  the  institution,  as  will  also  a larger  number  of  teachers 
with  masters’  degrees. 

Over  h;df  of  the  present  faculty  have  been  at  Hampton  less  than 
three  years.  Nine  have  been  there  one'  year,  and  lO  were  new  in 
the  fall  of  ld27.  Nine  have  been  there  over  10  years.  The  length 
of  service  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  is  aa  follow^:  Ten  teachers 
have  served  1 year;  nine,  2 years;  seven,  3 years;  seven,  4 years;  six,' 
from  4 to  7 years;  two,  froro'8  -ho  10  years;  five,  from  11  to  15  years; 
one,  from  10  to  20  years;  and  three  for  21  years. 

''  Another  point  of  Interest  in  connection  with  the  service  of  the 
faculty  is  the  fact  that  at  least  16  of  the  present  members  gained 
their  first  teaching  experience  at  Hampton  Institute.  The  facta  just 
. presented  are  significant  enough  to  catiAe  some* concern.  The  annual 
turnover  in  the  faculty  is  altogether  taS  large,  and  mo  many  inex- 
perienced teachers  are  being  employed,  for  the  heat  interests  of  the 
students.  Steps  should  be  taken  a^  once  to  insure  a reasonable 
tenure  of  office  for  the  members  of  the  faculty  if  Hampton  is'  to  hold 
its  position. 

Teachers’  salaries  at  Hampton  are  better  than  those  at  many  of 
I the  institutions  iCcludedf  in  this  survey,  but  they  are  not  so  high  so 
they  should  be.  The  initial  salary  seems  to  be  about  11,800  (11,350 
j in  cash  and  $450  in. board)  for  a college  graduate  with  virtually  OQ 
r experieiice.  The  maximum  salaiyria  reported  as  l3,000.^Adminis- 
trative  officers  receive  more.  As  a rule,  due  recognition  s|iven  cd- 
Vanced  degrees  and  successful  teaching  experience,  althaugh  strikihg 
discrepancies  appear  when  a teacher  who  has  had  6 years'  experience 
i and  has  spent  8 years  at  Hampton  receives  the  same  salary  as 
. a teachw  entering  the  institution,  without  te^hing  experience;  or 
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whdD  A^teacher  who  has  been  at  Hampton  a dozen  years  receives  ti^e 
aame  a^ary  as«a  teacher  who  has  been  there  only  1 or  2 years!  OT 
when  a teacher  who  has  been  there  7*yeara  receives  less  than  one 
who  has  been  there  1 or  2 years]  or  when  one  teacher  who  has  behn*  I 
there  3 years  receives  half  or  two^thirds'’  as  much  as  another  who  has 
been  there  the  same  length  of  tiifla|  or  when  a teacher  with  a roaster’s 

• degree  and  3 years’  experience  receives  less  than  a teacher  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  1 year’s  experience. 

Other  factors  then  those  mentioned  obviously  have  bearing  upon 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers;  but  with  no  recognition  of  the  mem- 
•bera  of  the  .faculty  by  means  of  rank  or  title,  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  variations  in  the  salaries  paid.  Everytl^ng  gives  evidence  that 
> the  principle  of  personal  arrangement — always  discouraging  to 
teachers — is  the  basis  of  the  present  salary  scale,  and  that  the  secrecy  ‘ 
which  surrounds  salary  matters  is  part  of  a strict  paternalism  toward 
faculty  and  student  body  alike,  which,  in  line' with  the  practice  of 
» other  colleges,  must  be  abandoned  if  Hampton  is  to  mamtain  its 
, dignity.  There  can  be  but  littfe  doubt  that  this  practice  leadsmiany 
of  the  teachers  to  seek  employment  in  other  institutions  where  pro^ 
motions  in  both  rank  and  saiai^  may  reasonably  be  expected  as  a 
'reward  for  success  in  teaching.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey 
committee  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  members  of  the  faculty 
at  Hampton  should  be  designated  by  the  accepted  ranks  of  profe^r, 
associate  profesror,  assistant  professor,  and  instructor,  that  there  . 
should  be  established  a definite  publicly  announced  relationship  be-  ' 
tween  rank  and  salary,  and  that  some  acceptable  system  of  pro* 
motion  in  both  rank  and  salary  should  be  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  teaching  schedules  of  the  institute  are  poorly  arranghd  aa 
regards  student  clock*hour  loads  of  the  members  of  the  staff.  Dis- 
tribution of  the  work  is  as  follows;  Nineteen  teachers  have  student 
clock  hours  of  less  than  100,  six  between  101  and  160,  seven  between 
161  and  226,  eight,  between  226  and  300,  eight  between  301  and  376, 
and  two  between  370  and  476.  Assuming  300  student  clock  hours 
accepted  as  a normal  load,  only  10  teachers  at  Hampton  are  carrying 
full  teaching  loads.  There  is  also  a wide  v.ariation  in  the  amount  of  . 

• work  done  by  the  different  teachers.  Some  of  the  teachers  have 
duties  other  than  teaching,  and  a few  are  employed  on  part  time, 
but  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  conunittee  that  the  present 
distribution  is  both  uneconomical  and  unequal.^ 

^ The  teachersoanyingo  ver 300  student  clock  hours  are  2 in  education, 

j SinHbglish,  and  1 eachin  public  spedking,  English  andLatin,  chemistryi 

history,  and  physical  education.  The  teacher  of  English  and  Latin 
carries  10  hours  of  work  in  high  school.  The  hoariest  loads  of  all  are  , 
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carried  by  the  teachers  of  English,  ranging  from  321  to  426  clock 
hours.  Considering  the  many  compositions  to  be  read  by  the  teach- 
ers of  English,  a load  of  250  student  clock  hours  is  regarded  as  heavy. 
The  figures  also  show  that  half  the  faculty  carry  unusually  light  clock- 
hour  loads,  from  11  to  160  clock  hours.  Of  these  25  teachers,  9 have 
no  duties  other  than  teaching;  the  other  16  have  various  duties,*  in- 
cluding field  work,  secretarial  work,  dramatics,  director’s  or  superin- 
tendent's'work,  farm  work,  etc. 

A veiy  wide  vafiiMion  in  the  number  <^f  hours  of  teaching  per  week 
exists,  the  records  showing  1 teacher  witt  1 hour  of  classroom  work 
a week,  4 with  3 hours,  2 with  4 hours,  2 with  5 hours,  6 with  6 hours, 

4 with  8 hours,  4 with  9 hours,  2 with  1 1 hours,  6 with  12  hours,  3 with 
14^^rs,  9 with  15  hours,  3 with  16  hours,  2 with  17  hours,  and  2'with 
hours.  These  unequal  loads  may  bo  one  of  the  reasons  why 
teachers  stay  so  short  a time  at  Hampton,  Institute.  At  any  rate, 
some  means  should  be  found  to  distribute  the  work  on  a more  oven 
basis. 

The  size  of  the  classes. nange  from  1 to  50  students  as  follows;  22  - 
classes  contain  from  1 to  5 students,  37  from  6 to  10  students,  60  from 
1 1 to  20  students,  43  from  21  to  30  students,  14  from  31  to  40  students, 
and  3 from  45  to  50  students. 

The  three  lai^est  classes  are  in  physical  education.  The  next 
largest  group  includes  classes  in  zoology  (with  laboratory),  public 
speaking,  chemistry  (with  laboratory),  English  composition  (4),  his- 
tory (3),  education,  and  physical  Question.  It  is  difficult  to  do  sat- 
isfactory work  in  the  laboratory  with  over  20  students  in  a section,  or 
in  English  composition  with  over  20  in  a section.  ' ’ " 

The  smallest  classes  are  in  architecture,  business  (5),  English  liter®, 
ture,  animal  husbandry  (2),  methods  of  teaching  (3),  practice  teach-  . 
ing  (2),  mathematics,  typewriting,  French,  music,  history  (2),  and 
^ building  construction  (3).  The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  are  too  many  classes  being-maintained  with  fewer  than  six 
students.  Besides  being  very  expensive,  small  classes  unles.s  of 
advanced  character  usually  lack  incentive  fop  both  teacher  and  * 
student.  , 

EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

Hainpton  Institute  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  educational  equip- 
ment. The  library  is  housed  in  a modem  library  building  valued  at 
$60,000.  It  contains  57,760  well-chosen  volumes,  - It  is  maintained 
on  a generous  scale,  with  a trained  librarian  in  charge,  with  two  tech- 
nically trained  and  experienced  reference  librarians,  with  a profes- 
sionally trained  and  experienced  cataloger,  and  with  six  assistants 
i most  of  whom  have  had  both  library  training  and  experience.  Par-  j 
i Ucular  attention  is  given  to  reference  works — ^2,000  volumes  being 
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shelved  for  referenoe  use.  The  reading  room  oontidns  20  daily  news- 
papers and  300  periodicals.  These  are  bound  and  made  available  for 
library  use.  The  expenditures  for  the  library  were  $10,000  for  1926;- 
2C;  the  average  expenditure  for  the  three'years  preceding  was  $7,000. 

The  annual  expenditures  for  the  library  for  the  last  four  years  are  j 
given  below:- 

Table  8. — Library  expenditure* 


Item 

1023-23 

1923-24 

0 • 

1934-2A 

1928-38 

Books. _ _ ^ 

iMzoe 

1,043.17 
17V.  10 
<487.01 

1303.23 

1,X>Z43 

001.38 

0,014.00 

1329.01 

«i3.35 
fit  14a  24 

II.03&flg 
774.00 
. 380.  M 
7,83&07 

Nows^pors,  blodiDg,  machines. 

Soppliea 

Baliiiriiss 

Tom .j 

V 

aS4L43 

7.OOL0O 

7,887. 17 

.la  008.70 

The  libraiy  budget  for  1926-27  provides  $18,000,  of  which  $2,700  is 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  new  books. 

The  laboratories  are  fairly  well  equipped  for  giving  the  scientific 
courses  offered.  Additions  are  being  made  as  needed!  The  inven- 
tory of  the  laboratories  made  in  June,  1926,  indicates  the  value  of 
equipment  and  supplies  os  follows:  Biology,  $5,330.68;  chemistry, 
$5,432.71;  physics,  $1,707.54;  andother  sciences,  $389.80.  However, 
if  tho  scientific  work  is  to  reach  the  highest  standards  required  for 
regular  college  work,  iiior^cquipment  should  be  added  to  the  labora- 
tories, particularly  in  the  physics  departifient.  With  regard  to  agri- 
culture, the  institution  has  equipment  for  this  work  valued  at  $6,394. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


Tho  athletic  activities  of  the  institute -are  under  the  direction  of  a 
special  committee  and  of  tho  department  of  physical  education.  ‘ The 
institute  is  a member  of  the  National  .Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
and  of  the  Colored  Inter-Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  Participa- 
tion in  athletic  activities  by  students  is  based  upon  by-laws  of  the 
Colored  Inter-Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  There  are  no-naUonal 
or  local  fraternities  at  the  Hampton  Institute. , The  institute  has  an 
e.xccllent  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  and  ample  provisions  are  made 
for  care  of  the  students’  health  and  recreational  activities. 

Hampton  Institute  has  a number  of  organizations'  conducted  .Ijy  - 
the  student  body.  They  include  the  Boys'  Athletic  Association,  the 
Girls'  Athletic  Association,  the  Douglass  and  Dunbar  literary  and 
Debating  Societies,  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Literary  Society,  and  the  ' 
, Hampton  Players.  A brass  band  of  40  members  is  under  regular  in- 
structors. A choir  of  76  voices  is  open  to.  qualified  studente.  * There 
are  also  two  glee  clubs.  A Musical  Art  Society,  composed  of  the 
. entire  student  body,  has  for  its  object  the  stimulation  of  interest  ill' 
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the  best  muaio.  By  vote  of  the  society,  a S2  fee  ia  charged  each 
btudent  and  collected  with  the  regular  school  fees.  The  fund  thus' 
obtained  defrays  the  expense  of  bringing  to  Hampton  the  best  musical ' 
talent  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  y.  M.  C,  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Agricultural  Association,  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Negro  History,  Society  for  Scientific  Study,  and  the 
Science  Seminar. 

SERVICE  TO  SOCIETY 


The  influence  of  Hampton  Institute  has  been  far-reaching^  not  only 
in  the  South  and  other  parts  pf  the  United  States,  but  in  Africa, 
Asia,  Europe,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  ^ During  its  history,  9,000 
students  haird  been  in  attendance  and  over  2,000  have  graduated.* 
A study  made  in  1921  shows  that  the  large  proportion  of  men  grad* 
nates  go  into  educational  work,  farming,  trade  work,  £Ke 'professions, 

• and  business.  The  women  graduates  luve  made*  excellent  reccArds  as 
teachers.  A large  proportion  have  roanied  and  have 'made  their 
training  an  asset  in  developing  home  life.  Among  the  outstanding* 
leaders  developed  at  Hampton  skould  be  mentioned  Booker  T. 
Washington.  ' _ * 

* , . . : ‘ CONCLUSIONS 


The  development  of  Hampton  Institute  in  recent  years  indicates 
that  it  is  rapidly  passing  through  a period  of  transition  from  the  status 
of  a technical*  secondary  school  to  that  of  an  institution  of  college- 
• rank.  The  great  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  college  division  during 
the  last  four  years  shows  conclusively  that  its  constituency  d^ires  to 
secure  trmning  on  a college  level;  and  the  courses  elected  by  these 
students  show  that  they*4rave  an  unmistakable  interest  in  the  broader 
aspects  of  higher  education. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  eurvey  committee  thi^t  steps 
should  be  taken  at  once  toward  strengthening,  enlarging,  and  liberal- 
izing the  college  program  and  toward  cultivating  a tone  of  adminis- 
tration and  of  institutional  relationship  in  harmony  with  the  self- 
•.  respect  and  personal  responsibility  of  a collegiate  student  body. 
This  revised  program  calls -for  the  following  recommendations: 

That  the  Hainptoi^  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  be  developed 
into  a strong,  -high-grade  technical  institution  of  college  rank  with 
possible  future  graduate  work  in  technical  fields. 

That  a college  or' school  be  immediately  organized  offei^g  four- 
year  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and^achelor 
of  science.  • • ’ 


That  th^two-year  courses  in  home  economics,  teacher  traihing, 
business,  ^^d  building  be  so  revised  that  students  who’  derire 
and  who  qualify  may  complete  the  remaining  requirements  for  the 
. degrqe  of  b^b^r  of  science  in  two 
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That  strong  two-year  college  programa,  be  established  so  that 
students  may  receive  proper  preparation  to  epter  professional  schools 
of  law,  dentistry,  medicine,  and  engineering. 

That  the  library  trafking  receive  continued  emphasis  ^d  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  without  neglect  of  the  immediate  needier  negro  librarians, 
be  raised  to  senior  library  standard.  * 

That  no  college  credits  be  given  'for  typewriting  and  shorthand-  in 
commercial  courses,  and  that  Wkrk  of  similar  character  in  the  trades 
be  given  high-school  credit  only. 

That  the  entire  internal  &nd  departmental  organization  of  the 
institution  be  reconstructed  dn  the  basis  of  the  conventional  faculty, 
senate,  and  council,  t - 

That  the  faculty  be  reconstltu^  on  a definite  academic'  basis, 
with'  recognition  of  the  ranks  of  professor^  associate  professor,  assist- 
ant professor,  and  instructor,  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  perma- 
nent the  tenure  of  office  and  of  dignifying  tl^  professionU  relations  • 
of  the  teachers  with  other  institutions.  > " 

That  the  work  of  the  faculty  be  rearrangeci  so  that  its  members 
may  devote  more  time  to  teaching  and  leas  to  supervisory  and 
miscellaneous  fimctions. 

That  provision  be  made  for  eonsiderable  practice  teaching  in  hi^-  • 
school  s^jecte  by  students  pureuing'the  four-year  teacher-training 

That  the  .college  work  in  science,  foreign  languages,  history,  eco- 
nomics,'and  political  science  be  strepgthehed,  and  that  more  laboratory 
equipment  be  provided  for  the  teaching  of  biology,  chemistiy,  and 
phyrics.  ■ ... 

That « tuition  fee  of  not  less  than  1100  per  ye^  be  actually  col- 
lected from  students.  ' , • • ' . • 

That  the  name  of  the  institution  be  simplified  to  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, the  shortened  form  in  universal  use. 

That  the  office  of  principal  be  changed  to  that  of  president. 


ST.  PAUL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

LmurmceoiUti  Va. 

The  St.  Paul  Normal  andvlndustrial  School. was  founded  in  1888. 

On  March  4,  1800,  it  was  inodcporaied  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Viiynia  as  an  institution  of  learning  for  colored  youth.  The  school 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Church  Institute  of  the 
Protest^t  Bpiscopa]  Church,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  It 
also  has  a self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  18  members, 

15  of  whom ' are  white  and  3 negroes.  The  board  of  trustees  lf|  I 
organized,  into  four  oommittoea  as  follows:  Executive, ^ in vestmi^V  | 
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finance,  and  buildings  and  grounds.  The  principal  of  the  R 

member  of  the  executive,  finance,  and  building  and  groundaQom* 
miitees.  The  trustees  govern  the  institution,*  appointing  the  teachers  ' 
and  having  general  charge  of  other  administrative  matters,  and  the 
American  Church  Institute  makes  inspections  of  the. school  four  or 
five  times  a year,  has  final  approval,  oyer  the  annual  budget,  and 
supervises  to  a large  extent  its  acadetnic  program.  Thus  it  Is  a 
church-controlled  school  largely  supported  by  church  appropriations 
and  g^fts  from  the  Prot^tant  Episcopal  Church.  * ' 

St.  Paul’s  School  includes  the  following  divisions:  Jtmior  college, 

' two-year  normal  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  elementary  school. 

A kindergarten  department  is  also  operated.  The  total  enrollment 
for  1926-27 ^was  681-.  The  enrollment  in  the  normal  school  was  66,  of , 
whom  21*  were  men  and  34  were  vroraen.  The  high  school  enrolled 
. 374,  the  elementary  school ‘195,  and  the  kindergarten  57. 

Thp  State  Board  of  Education  of  Virginia'accredited  the ‘normal 
school  in  1926  and  began  the  issuance  of  normal  professional  certifi- 
cates licensing  graduates  to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades.  The 
high  school  was  accredited  by  the  State  in  1923.  In  1923,  after  ail 
investigation  of  the  institution,  the  General  Education  Board  gave 
$4,500  to  assist  in  establishing  the  normal  school  and  the*  American 
Church  Institute  for  Negroes  gave  11,000  for  its  equipment.  Am  a 
result  of  a later  investigation  by  the  General  Education  Bpsrd,  St. 

‘ Paul’s  Sch<k>l  is  to  receive  $33,000  as  a gift  from  that  board,  provided  ' 
_the  school  raises  $67,000.  This  sum  of  $100,000,  when  raised,  will 
be  applied  to  the  canning  out  of  a building  program,  including  a 
women’s  dormitory.  . ' 

ADMINISTRATION 


The  financial  administration  of  St.  Paul’s  School  is  conducted  by. 
a business  manager  who  b also  an  expert  accountant.  He  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  principal.  The  business  manager  is  assisted  by  4 book- 
keeper and  other  office  assistants.  The^business  manager  submits  in 
addition  to  an  annual  financial  statement  a budget  of  school  expendi- 
tures for  the  approval  of  the  board  of  trustees.  • The  business  office  is 
housed  in  a modest  frame  building  and  has  the  equipment  necessary 
for  the  work.  However,  it  is  desirable  that  plans  be  laid  in  the  future 
for  the  better  housing  of  this  office  because  in  case  of  fire  there  would 
be  KiUe  chance  to  save  the  records.  Notwithstanding  the  inadequate 
housing  of  the  business  offices  the  survey  committee  was,  with  minor 
exceptions,  very  fav9rably  impressed  by  the  methods  employed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  school.’ 

St.  Paul's  School  receives  its  income  to  a large  extent  from  churpb 
appropriationa  and  from  gifts.  ^The  total  income  of  the  school  fair 
' 1920-27  was  $84,228.34,  of  which  62.2  per  cent  came  from  ch«iroh. 
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appropriatiotis  and  20.2  per  cent  from  gifts  for  current  e.Tpenae8.  Of 
‘the  remuning  income,  7.8  perpent  tame  from  interest  on  endowments, 
5.0  per  cent  from  student  fees,  and  approximately  13.9  from  other 
sources. 

. ' Tabci  9. — /ncofiM  ^ 
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1 $83,013  from  sjiIc  of  school  Minbor  In  ihb  yiwir,  ^ ^ ^ - 

< loohidoO  $14,710  eipeodtd  (or  bospft4l  sp d ir«de  DUlldlm*. 


■ . During  the  past  five  years  the  income  from  church  appropriations 
has  increased  10  per  cent',  the  income  from  gifts  for  current  expenses* 
nearly  70  per  cent,  the  income  from' student  fees  nearly  37.9  per  cent. 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  income  of  St.  Paurs  School  is  largc^. 
dependent  upon  gifts  and  that  in  order  to  meet  its  opportunities  for 
. service  it  becomes  highly  desirable  to  augment  the  productive  endow- 
ment of  the" school  to  such  an  extent  that  incotne  will  not  be  subject 
to  large  ftuctuption.  The  endbwment  in  1926-27  amounted  to 
$98,312  and 'during  the  past 'five  years  has  remained  stationaiy, 
except  for  an  addition  of  $105  made  in  1923-24.  It  is  held  in  trust 
by  the  American  Church  Institute  at  its  Now  York  office,  although 
there  are  a few  small  funds  under  the  control  of  the  board  ofirustees. 
The  yield  on  the  endowment  is  very  satisfactory,  being  6 per  cent- 
annually.  A check  covering  the  interest  is  sent  annually  direct  to ' 
the  institution  by  the  American  Church  Institute.  , 

The  tuition  charged  in  the  normal  school  includes  an  entrance  fbe 
of  117,  a.medfearfee  of  $3,  and  an  athletic  fee  of  $5.  The  school 
offers  opportunities  for  self-help  througH  a “ part-time*’  studenta* 
department,  Students  in  this  (department  attend  day  school  about 
half  of  the  time  and  work  a few  hours  daily,  including  a . half  day  on 
Saturday.  They  receive  credit  ranging  from  $5  to  $12  per  month 
and  pay  from  $5.50  to  $12  a month.  The  school  also  has.  a woric 
class  in  which  , students  work  the  *cn tire  first 'year,  -receiving 'credit 
that  will  pay  their  expenses  during  the  second  year.  A monthly 
credit  is  given  each  worker  in  this  class  for  services  rendered.  These 
credits  can  not  be  drawn  in  cash  or  nferchandiso  in  case  the  student 
fails  to  return  in  the  second  year  to  stu(iy;  hence  work  of  studedta 
who  withdraw  is  an  involuntary  contribution  to  the  school.  . • 

An  inv({stigation  of  the  registration  procedure  'end.  the  mainV' 
tenance  of  student  records  indicated  that  Si.  Paul  School  is  gi'iriiig, 
these  important  questions  onljr  fair  attentdon.  It  is  desirable, 
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.wer,  u in  the*  6s8e  of  the  business  oflSce,  that  the  records  be  housed 
io  a buMng  that  is  freer  from  dre  hazards  than  the  one  in  use  at  i 
j>resent.  * 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  school  owns  1,600  acres  of  land’,  valued  at  175,000.'  Of  this 
area}  dO^acres  bomprise  the  campus,  its  valuation  being  placed  at 
$25,000  by  the  school.  Five  hundred,  acres  are  used  as  aufar^i  in  con- 
nection with  instruction  work  in  the  institution.  Other  portions  are 
Cumberland.  Some  of  the  remaindej  of  the  property  is  revenue 
producing,  one  house  and  lot  rented  to  outsiders  bringing  $330  a^u> 
ally,  while  oth^  cottages  rented  to  teacher?  bring  $800  annually. 

The  plant  includes  30  buildings,  mostly  frame,  of  which  12  are 
devoted  directly  to  educational  uses.  Dates  of  their  erection  range 
from  1889  to  1926.  Eight  are  of  brick  construction  and  are  consid- ' * 
efed  fire  V^Bieting;  the  remaining  buildings  are  not?.  The  totals  esti- 
mated v^ue  placed  on  tha. buildings  by  the  scho<d  is  $378,000. 
school  equipment,  exclusive  of  laboratory  and  shop,  is  valued  W 
$93,6W,  the  tot^  being  $471,500.  Only  $230,000  ineuVance,  how-.'" 
ever,  is  carried  on  the  property. 

A buildings  and  gropnds  committee  has  general  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  building  and  grounds.  Tho  director  of  each  depart 
ment  is  held  jndividually  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  buildings 
under  his  charge,  and  the  grounds  a^  under,  the  control  of  an  expe-,  ^ 
rienced  gardener,  who  has  teams,  equipment,  and  an  organization  of 
workers.  The  janitor  is  responsible  to  the  dean  for  the  ^rfermance 
i of  his  workl 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  more  attention  should  be 
pven  to  the  care  of  the  campus,  and  inasmuch  as  the  grounds  face 
ohe  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  it  would  seem  desirable  to 
give  some  attention  to  the  beautification  of  certain  fields  and  tracts 
which  at  present  do  not  by  nature  present  such  an  attractive  appear-* 
ance  as  other  parts  of  the  campus.  The  committee  does  not  wish 
to  imply  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  committee, 
hut  it  believes  that  the  campus  at  St.  Paul's  can  be  made  so'Rttractivs  ' 
as  to  increwe  the  favorable  impression  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence- 
ville  regarding  the  school.  The  dormitories  were  well  kept. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

• •• 

AoooMing  to  the  charter,,  the  maintenance  of  a prepairatoiy  school 
is  required.  The  preparatory  school  is  kept  entirely  separafo  from 
the  nprm&]  schooli  both  in  atudeDta.jaul  buildings.  Howev^j  the 
faculty  of  the  normal  school  teaches  in  the'high  school  as  well  ad  in 
^e  elem^tary  grades.  College  and  preparatory  students  do  not 
belong  to.the  same  lecture,  rMitation,  or  laboratpiy  groups. 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Induatrial  School  10  organized  into  tha 
following  divisions;  Primary  department,  including  grammar-school 
grades;  high-school  department;  normaltschool  department;  daph^- 
ment  of  agriculture;  department  of  home  economics;  department  of 
music;  department  of  physical  education;  department  of  industrial 
education;  military  department;  and  the^  department  of  athletics. 
In  view  of  the  objectives  of  St.  Paul's  School  and  in  the  light  of  its 
growth  as  a normal  school,  it  is  ihe  opinion  of  the  survey  committee 
that  the  present  organization  is  inadequate  and  is,  fucthermore,  from 
tile  standpoint  of  nomenclature,  misleading.  In  Us  present  the 
term  "department"  covers  a number  of  educational  units  which  are 
not  coordinate,  ^d  it  precludes'  the  use  of  this  tarm  in  its  proper 
connotation  in  ’distiDguishing  the  various  subdivisions' of  the  college 
. or  high  school  ’ x * '<• 

If  the  authorities  of  Sh  Paul’s  Schc^l  feel'.justijfied  in  Continuing 
a junior  college,  it  would^e  more  in  ^^^imony  with  modem  educa- 
tional practice  if  the  school  be  divided  into  the  following  major 
divisions:  7he  junior  college,  the  normal 'school,  the  high  school, 
and  the  elementary  school.'.  The  curriculum  of  the  juniof  college 
should  be  based,  however,  upon  the  offering  of  the  following  minimum 
number  of  college  departments  of  instruction:  English,  foreign  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  science,  social  science  (which  may  include  history, 
economics,  political  science),  and  education  (including  psychology). 

Examination  of  the  courses  described  in  the  catalogue  indicatea 
that  there  are  no  departmental  offerings  outside  of  the  various 
courses  in  education,  educational  methods,  and  psychology,  with  the 
exception  of  one  course  in  Ehiglish,  one  in  ethics,  one  in  sociology^ 
one  in  biology,  and  one  in  library  technique.  Thus,  there  is  no  baaia 
in  the  present  departmental  organization  of  St.  Paul’s  &hool  for  a 
junior-coUege  curriculum. 

’ The  normd  sphool,  while  limited  to  a two-year  program,  is  deficient . 
^ in  basic  departmental  offerings,. aside  from  those  in  education  and 
psychology.  Furthermore,'  the  courses  offered  in  education  and, 
psychology  ahould  be  organized  to  include  such  departments  aa 
psychology,  sociology,  education,  educational  methods,  music,  and 
manual  training.  This  deficiency  in  basic  departmental  offerings  in 
the  normal  school  could  readily  be  overcome  by  utilizing  the  depait- 
mental  offerings  of  the  junior  college, *which  would  become  a service 
division  for  the*  normal,  school.  ^ Likewise,-  UTe  junior  college  could 
call  upon  Che  services  of  the  special  departments  in  the  normal  achool. 

In  view  of  the'fact,  however,'  that  the  entire  junior-college  program . 
provides  for  so*  few  courses,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  students 
who  are  interested  in  a broader  field  of  study  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
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prMOUt  courses,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ehmmittee  that  the  con- 
tanuBDcc  of  the  so-called  junior  college  should  be  con^dered  in  the 
' lifdit  of  an  e^^rirpent,  and  should  it  prove  that  the  interest  in4hu 
type  of  woi^  does  not  increase,  the  school  would  be  justifled  in  limit> 
ing  its  activities  to  that  of  a first-class  two-year  normal  school,  in- 
cluding the  high  school  and  the  practice  school.  This  would  relieve 
the  institution  of  the  rather  heavy  expense  of  adding  so  many  new 
departments  and  penpit  the  concentration  of  financial  support  on  the 
strengthening  of  the  basic  d^artroents'of  the  normal  school. 

ADM/^WN  REQUIREMENTS 

« • 

- The  entrance  requirements  to  the  two-year  normal  school  and  to 
the  new  junior-college  division  incite  graduation  from  a standard 
public  or  private  high  school  or  the  pacing  of*  a standard  college 
entrance  examination. 

The  seven  students  entering  the  1926-27  fi^hman  class  of  the 
junior  college  were  graduates  of  the  St.  Paul's  secondary  school. 
While  no  explanation  is  given  by  the  institute  as  tq  the  terms  under 
which  the  41  freshmen^entered  the  normal  school  in  1926-27,  the 
regulations  of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  provide  that 
'tl^y  must  have  gained  15  credits  from  an  accredited  high  wbool. 

IKo  students  with  conditioned  subjects  are  admitted  to  the  junior  ^ 
college.  In  the  normal  school  students  may  enter  with  two  condi- 
tioned units. 

GRADUATION  REQUIR^ENTS 

Although  the  junior-college  division  has  been  operated  for  three 
years,  no  definite  sCatement  is 'available  regarding  its  specific  re- 
quir^ents. 

' - .The  normal  scfi'ool  requires  for  graduation  in  the  regular  two-year 
^ course  completion  of  90  quarter  hours  (or  60  semester  hourshof  credit, 
which  must  be  earned  from  among  the  following:  72  credits  in  educa- 
tion, 15  in  English,.  6 in  science,  3 in  philosophy,  3 in  applied  arts, 

1 in  penpianship,  and  4 in  physical  education.  Those  who  complete 
■ the  courM  of  study  above  may  secure  the  normal  pEofessional  certifi- 
cate of  the  State. 

Those  who  complete  the  one-year  normal  course  may  obtain,  the 
firet-grade  certificate  of  the ’State.  As  the  bom^economics  course , 
is  in  process,  of  organisation,  no  definite  statoment  can  yet  be  made 
regarding  its  requirements.  The  school  maintains  its  own  trapping 
school,  which  includes  a kindeigarten  and  gigbt  elementaiy  grades. 
It  also  has  the  use  of  several  local  rural  schools  of  the  surrounding 
conini  unity  for  obsorvation  and  practice. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  resident  college  students  in  attend*  I 

ance  at  the  j^inior  college  and  the  normal  school  since  their  establish-  ! 

nient  in  1924-25:  , » J 

* • • * 

Table  10. — EnroUmeni  in  junior  college  and  normal  echool 
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It  is  apparent  from  the  dst^  given  jabove  that  the  attendcuice  at 
the  junior  colloge  bastinade  little  increase  in  the  last  three  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  normal-school  enroUmenta  have  practically 
doubled.  In  the  junior  college,  one  of  the  first-year  students  has  re- 
turned to  complete  the  second  year.  The  failure  of  the  4 first-year 
students  enrolled  in  1924-25,^  to  return  the  second  yoar.  is  e.xplained 
on  the  grounds  that  1 was  dropped  from  the  class  and  the  other 
3 secured  employment.  In  1925-26  the  failure  of  the  6 first-year 
students  to  finish  their  second  year  in  college  was  accounted  for  by  1 
going  to  another  college,  while  the  other  5 dropped  out  of  the  school, 
no  reason,  being  assigned.  Only  3 students,  therefore,  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  junior  college.  Of  these,  2 are  now  teaching  and  1 has 
completed  the  work  at  Lincoln  University. 

The  enrollment  in  the  high  schbol,  including  the  seventh  to  the 
twelfth  grade,  included  406  students  m 1922^23,  41Q  in  1923-24, 
368  in  1924-25,  and  374.  in  1925-26. 

' FACULTY 

The  faculty  of  the  junior  college  and  the  normal  school  is  made  up 
of  six  members,  all  of  whom  teach  in  the  high' school  and  practice 
school.  The  work,  of  the  college  and  normal  school 'is  poorly  orgai^- 
ized,  and  the  teaching  tasks  of  the  members  of  the, staff  are  not 
equitably  distributed.  One  of  the  teachers  gives  instruction  in  Engw 
lish,  educational  psychology,  arithmetic  methods,  hypene,  child 
psychology,  educational  measurement,  principles  of  teaching,  ,and 
practice  teaching.  A second  teacher  has  been  assigned  the  following 
subjects:  Introduction  to  teaching,  classroom  management,  histoijr 
methods,  library  technique,  education,  sociology,  biology,  rural- 
school  management,  education  measurement,  and  history  of  eduoa-' 
tion.  The  other  tl^e  teachers  have  smallar  assignments;  one  teach- 
20a»4*-29 68  ' . - ' 
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idg  drawing  and  industrial  arts;  another,  nature  study;  and^the  third,  I 
reading  methods,  priinaiy  methods,  English  methods,  and  geography. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  two  of  the  teaohers  are  carrying  a 
diverse  lino  of  instructional  activities  in  the  normal  school,  not  to 
mention  their  activitiee  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  school.  <Such  a 
tprenduig  of  effort  may  undor  certain  c^ditions  bo  excusable  in 
aeci>ndaiy-S(rho<'>l  work,  but  the  boat  interests  of  college  and  normal-  y- 
achool  work  ore  greatly  handicapped  under  such  an  arrangement  of 
work.  Under  such  conditions,  the  instructor  can  scarcely  be  expe^^tml 
to  do  more  than  routino  teaching  by  textbook  without  time  to  develop 
and  enrich  hU  classroom  work  by  more  extended  personal  study  and 
investigation, 

The  training  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  normal  school  and  junior 
college  is  fair.  Four  of  the  sLx  teach^,  including  thu  vice  principal, 
have  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  The  institutions  from  which  fhese 
degree  w'cro  obtained  are  Oberlin  College,  Lincoln  University,  and  * 

, Atlanta  University.  The  vice  principal  holds  the  master  of  arts 
degree  from  the  Univoraiiy  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  has  completed  : 
a course  in  theology  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School.  Another 
nieinher  of  the  staff  has  received  the  master  of*  arts  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  Another  teacher  has  in  addition  to  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sacred  theology 
fro?n  Lincoln  UniversiD',  and  ho  has  spent  two  summers  in  graduate  •* 
study  at  the  University  of  Pimnsylvania.  The  other  members  <if 
the  teaching  staff,  with  the  exception  of  the  instructor  in  physical 
education,  hold  no  degrees  but  are  graduates  of  reputable  schools 
of  agriculture,  miLsic,  and  teacher  training,  and  they  have  taken 
advanced  work  in  Cornell  University,  Columbia  University,  Simmous 
College,  and  Fisk  University. 

The  teachiug  staff  has  been  partially^ reorganized  during  the  pa.st 
6ve  years,  four  new  members  having  been  employed,  during  this 
period.  The  length  of  time  thtit  the  members  have  serv^  on  the 
faculty  is  ^ follows:  2 teachers  for  2 years,  1 for  3 years,  1 for  6 years, 

■1  from  6 to  8 years,  and  1 from  10  tp'l5  yeare.  ^ 

I Sidaries  paid  the  teachers  vary  from  $680  to  $1,0^0  annually, 

. excluding  perquisitra.  One  of  them  receives  $1,600,  one  $1,500,  one 
$1,350,  one  $1,250,  one  $722,  and  one  $680.  Three  of  the  inembera 
are  allowed  perquisites  in  the  form  of  house  rent,  while  the  one  - 
receiving  $680  is  given  board  ^d  rent  fre^.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
aurvey  committee  it  is  desirable  that  ssiaiy  schedules  in  the  college 
ihould  be  of  such  nature  as  to  make  it  Mraible  for  t^e  teacher  not 
I jnly  to  toward  advanced  degrees  i®^  first-class  institution,  but . . 
to  engag7in  travel  from  time  to  time.  The  salary  of  the  president  * 
is  $1,800,  plus  a perquisite  of  $300.  • | 
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An  exuninatioa  of  the  teaching  schedules  shows  that  the  teaching 
.loads  in  the  normal  school  in  terms  of  student  clock  hours  is  relatively 
small,  fbur  of  the  teachers  having  loads  of  leas  tluin  100  student 
clock  hours  and  one 'between  100  aiid  200  hours.  Tliis  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  additional  'Work  required  in  teaching  in 
^ the  other  divisions  of  the  school.  The  teaching  load  of  ouc  of  the 
luemben.of  the  st-aff  was  not  furnished. 

One  teacher  was  giving  3 hours  of  classroom  instruction,  one  6 
hours,  one  12  hours,  and  two  27  hours.  The  loads  of  thp  latter 
two  teachers  are  excessive  and  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to 
reduce  their  classroog^  assignments.  The  institution  was  unable  to 
furnish  accurate  information  concerning  the  nnmber  of  sSlidents  in 
the  different  classes  taught  in  the  junior  college  and  normal  school. 
The  sixG  of  the  classes,  however,  •ranged  from  5 to  15  students.  . 

^ e 

. ' EDUCATiONAL  EQUlPSiiNT. 

l^e  libraiy  of  St.  J’arurs  School  is  housed  in  a small  building. 
;V*  librarian  is  employed  who  is  a graduate  of  the  St.  Paul’s  High 
School  and  who  has  taken  special  summer  courses  in  library  work 
at  Hampton  Institute  and  at  Simmons  College.  She  has  two 
' assistants. 

Table  11  show’s  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  Ubraiy  during 
the  past  five  years: 

Tabls  II. — Library  fxprndiiureM 
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'I  Eich  <S«partmtnt  Ukat  fta  macailiMt  al  Iba  depart mrat  *f  espenM. 

The  library  has  the  beginnings  of  a good  selection  of  educational 
and  reference  works;  however,  the  library  can  be  strengthened  .to 
immediate  advanta^. 

The  school  does  not  maintun  laboratories  in  chemistry  and  physioa . 
. for  the  college  divisions.  A laboratory  course  in  biology  is  offered 
in  the  junior  college  arid  normal  schpol.  The  high  school*  has  the 
i use  of  thi^  laborato^  at  hours  when  it  is  riot  in  use  by  the  college 
or  normid^  students. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

^ St.  Paul  School  is  provided  with  ample  recreational  space  for 
students.  Tile  boys  and  are  encouraged  to  take  an  active 
part  in'* all  lands  of  suitable  gamee  and  yecrsatienal  aotivitiee  U>  the- 
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extent  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  their  regular  duties.  The 
school  has  an  athletic  held  4 acres  in  size,  which  gives  the  space 
necessary  for  carrying  on  intramural' and  intercollegiate  athletics. 

The  athletic  activities  of  the  school  are  under  the  managemen|t  of 
the  faculty,  although  a student  council  and  a graduate  manager  form 
a connecting  link  between  the  student  body  and  faculty.  St.  Paul’s 
School  is  a' member  of  the  Colored  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. Eligibility  regulations  to  protect  the  purity  of  athletics  are 
those  contained  in  the  by-laws  of  this  association,  only  full-terra 
students  and  students  carrying  full-time  work  being  permitted  to 
engage  in  school  athletics.  The  athletic  ’fee  of  15  charged  each 
student  is  expdided'  for  equipment,  playgrounds,  and  on  the  teams. 
This  iund  is  under,  the  control  of  the  faculty  council.  The  school 
requires  the  attendance  of  all  young  men  on  a epurse  of  instruction 
4 in  military  tactica.  Other  aspects  of  military  discipline  are  taught, 
but  are  limited  to  about  one  hour  each  day. 

There  are  four  literary  or  debating  societies  in  the  school,  and  all 
students  are  expected  to  connect  themselves  with  6ne.  Four  religious 
organizations,  ^luntary  in  character,  including  the  Y,  M.  C.  A., 
the  Student  Vi^try,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Junior  Auxiliary,  are  in 
successful  operation.  The^are  two  social  clubs,  one  for  boys  and 
young  men  and  the  other  for  girls.  The  Elite  Choral  Club  for  young 
men  and  tbe  Nonpareil  Treble  Society  are  organized  for  the  musical 
development  of  students. 

' ^ CONCLUSIONS 


, St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  during  the  39  years  of  its 
existence,  has-been  rendering  excellent  service  to  a section  of  Virginia 
which  has  a large  negro  population,  12,000  of  which  are  in  New 
Brunswick  County  and  17,000  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Mecklen- 
burg. Approximately  60,000  colored  people  live  within  a 50-mile‘ 
radius  of  St.  Paul  School. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee  that  St.  Paul  Noi;raBl* 
aud  Industrial  School,  through  the«ty{te  of  service  that  has  been 
reudered  in  the  pAst,  Has  shown  that  it  is  worthy  of  continued  encour- 
; ' agement  and  support.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  school  has 
reached  a phase  in  its  development  thiff  makes  it  desirable  for  the 
authorities  of  the  school  to  carefully  reconsider  its  objectives  before 
further  extension  of  the^program. 

In  view  (HPthe  large  acreage  of  land  available  for  instruction  in 
agriculture,  and  in  view  of  the  peculiar  local  u4eds  of  the  farmers  in 
■ meeting  re^onal  .competition  due  to. climatic  advantages  further 
.loutb,  it  would  seem  that  agricultural  training  of  high  grade  imd 
practical  character  should  be  emphasized  on  the  secondaiy-school 
I ^ level.,  ..The  school  also  is  m a.  positioor.  to  give  McellenC  iddustnai. 
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trainibg  and  to  serve  a large  number  of  communities  that  are  desirous 
of  using  trained  workers.  This  work  should  be  still  further  developed, 
largely  on  a secondary-school  and  a practical  basis  and  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  The  training  of  young  women  for  homo  life 
is  of  such  importance  that  tKe  school  is  justified  in  introducing  a 
course  in  home  economics  of  secondary  grade.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
enrollments  in  this  course  will  in  the  near  future  warrant  tlio  extra 
expense  of  trained  teachers  and  of  the  special  teaching  equipment 
required.  With  regard  to  the  work  being  conducted  above  a hlgh- 
school  level  and  other  facts  developed  in  this  report,  the  committee 
makes  the  following  recommendations: 

That  the  junior  college,  which  does  not  moot  modem  standards  in 
organization,  curricula,  or  program,  be- discontinued. 

That  the  institution  concentrate  its  efforts  in  the  higher  educational 
field  on  the  operation  of  a first-class  normal  school  aitd  that  the  differ- 
ent offerings  in  the  junior  college  be  meiged  in'tliis  division. 

That  the  school  organize' its  work  so  far  as  possible  on  a basis  of 
major  divisions  and  coordinated  departments  with  the  necessary 
changes  in  nomenclature. 

That  the  teaching  schedules  in  the  normal  school  be  completely 
revised,  and  that  the  two  teachers  now  assigned  widely  diverse  subjects 
be  relieved  of  a greater  part  of  their  unrelated  work. 

That  the  equipment  in  the  laboratories  be  increased  and^li^library 
strengthened. 

That  a fireproof  building  be  provide  to  house  the  business  offices, 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  student  and  other  records  of  the  school. 

That  steps  be  taken  to  beautify  the  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  the 
institution  and  Rented  in  the  Ytomity  of  the  campus. 

VIRGINIA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE 

EllTic\$,  Va, 

The  Virginia  Normal  andlndustrial  Institute  is  located  a short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  city  of  Petersburg,  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
Virginia. 

It  was  established  in  1882  by  the  State  of  Virginia  under  the  name 
of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  as  a combined 
academy,  normal  school,  and  college.  .Twenty  years  later  tegular 
college  courses  were  abandoned  and  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
Virginia  Normal  and4ndustrial  Institute.  In  1907  the  work  in  the 
school  was  again 'tOOrganized,  when  vocational  agriculture  was  iffada 
a part  of  the  curriculum  and  tym-year  normal  work  yras  resumed. 

^ By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  192Gb  the  institution  was  made  the 
negro  land-grant  college  of  Virginia,  supplanting 
nul  and  Industrial  Institute.  This' led  to  the 
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funds  to  the  school  as  well  as  increased  State  support.  The  institu*  * 
lion  now  reoeires  Federal  appropriations  under  both  the  Smiths 
Hughes  and  Morrill  Acta. 

. ^ Government  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  vested 
in- a board  of  visitors  composed  of  four  members  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  terms  of  the  members 
are  for  a period  of  four  years  each.  Every  2.  years  2 members  of  the 
board  retire  and  2 others  are  appoin^d  in  their  places.  The  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  a member  of  the  board,  ez 
officio.  All  the  members  are  white. 

The  institution  consists  of  two  divisions:  Afour>year  college,  which 
was  organized  four  years  ago,  and  a preparatory  school.  Two  ele- 
mentary practice  schools  made  up  of  local  children  are  also  conducted 
in  connection  with'  the  college  educational  courses,  the  institution 
having  a fiscal  arrangement  with  the  county  of  Chesterfield  and  the 
city  of  Petersburg  to^defray  a portion  of  their  operating  costs.  A great 
deal  of  trade  and  industrial  training  is  done  in  the  secondary  division. 
As  the  institute  is  run  on  a full-year  basis  with  four  quarters,  a sum- 
mer session  of  both*  collegiate  and  preparatory  level  is  held  annually, 
with  a large  attendaiioe,  the  majority  of  students  doing  high-school 
work. 

The  principal  sources  of  support  of  the  institution  are  State  and 
Federal  appropriations,  although  a large  amount  of  revenue  is  real- 
ized aimually  from  sales  and  services  and  other  enterprises. 


TABI.E  12. — Income 
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As  shown  in  Table  12,  the  total  income  of  the  college  in  1026-27 
was  $164,196.02,  which  was  distributed  as  follows:  40.2  per  cent 
from  State  appropriations,  20.2  per  cent  from  Federal  appropriations, 
21.4  per  cent  from  sales  and  services,  11.5  per  cent  from  student  fees, 
and  6.7  per  cent  from  other  sources.  The  income  from  sales  sod . 
services  represents  net  profits  from  the  boating  department,  farm ' 
and  bookstore  operated  by  the  school,  while  the  receipts  from  other  ' 
sources  include  dormitory  rentals,  teachers*  cottages  rentals,  special 
'Lecture  foes,  and  payments  from  the  city  of  Petersburg  and  Che8te^ 
field  Corlhty  for  the  maintenance  of  the  elementary  practice  schools. 

The  annual  income  of  the  institution  has  shown  only  a slight 
of  6.6.  j^.oent  ov^  the  put  five*year  period.  is  due  in  a laigA 
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measure  to  reductions  in  State  appropriations.  Between  1922-23  | 

and  1926-27  the  income  from  the  State  has  fallen  off  by  $5v309,  or 
7.4  per  cent,  and  but  for  increases  in  Federal  appropriations,  student 
fees,  sales  and  services,  and  other  sources,  there  would  have  been  a j 
loss  in  operating  receipts.  Advances  in  revenues  from  these  sources 
include  1.1  per  cent  from  Federal  appropriations,  5.1  per  cent  in 
student  fees,  18.5  per  cent  in  sales  and  services,  and  12.7  per  cent  in 
receipts  from  other  sources.  Under  the  present  policy  of  the  budget 
department,  State  appropriations  are  being  made  to  equal  as  near  as 
possible  the  amount  of  the  income  "received  by  the  school  from  other 
sources.  ^ 

The  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  has  been  accredited 
hy  the  Virginia  State  Department  of  'Education  as  a standard  four* 
year  teachers  college  and  a two-year  normal  school  since  November, 
1926.  Other  four-year ^oUegc  work,  however,  has  not  yet  been  rated 

Slard  by  the  department.  Graduates  of  the  educational  courses 
irded  certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia 
examination.  Little  recognition  has  been  given  the  institu- 
tion by  graduate  schools  of  leading  universities.  One  of  its  graduates 
was  recently  accepted  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  while  another 
seeking  to  enter  Columbia  University  was  denied  admittance*. 

In  1926-27  the  institute  enrolled  341  Allege  students  and  536 
high-school  students  in  its  regular  establishment,  while  581  pupils 
jittended  the  two  elementary  practice  schools.  • The  total  enrollment 
was  1,458.  During  the  summer  session  of  1926,  there  were  1,030 
studenta  in  attendance,  of  whbra  290  were  pursuing  college  courses. 

The  institution  is  coeducational  and  its  student  body  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  residenta  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administration  of  the  Vii^ia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is 
lodged  to  a large  extent  in  the  hands  of  its  president  under  supervi- 
sion of  the  board  of  visitors. 

The  State,  however,  through  the  director  of  the  budget,  exercises 
considerable  control  in  the  matter  of  biennial  appropriations  for  its 
support,  and  the  State  purchasing  agent  purchases  all  materials, 
auppliea,  and  equipment  bought  by  the  institution. 

'.StUdqnt  fees  charged  by  the  institution  are  few  in  number  and  so 
nominal  in  amount  that  residents  of  the  State  may  attend  the  school 
practically  fi^e  except  for  their  living  expenses.  Tlie  only  fee  assessed 
against  this  class  of  students  is  SIO  for  incidentals  and  SS  for  athletics. 
In  the  case  of  Q.uWfrState  students  a tuition  fee  of  $27  a year  is . 
charged,'  which,  tohSidering  the  educational  facilities  afforded  by  the 
college,  could  well  be  doubled  in  amount.  Inasmuch  as  the  Stats 
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'has  reduced  its  appropriations  for  the  institution’s  support,  and 
necessity  exists  for  securing  additional  revenues  from  other  sources, 
the  survey  committee  suggests  that  a number  of  additional  fees  be 
added  to  the'  present  list.  The  charge  for  board  is  also  low,,  being 
only  S15  per  month.  Laboratory  fees  ranging  from. SI  to  S4  are 
assessed  against  students  pursuing  the  courses  in  science.  ' 

The  president  ib  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  business 
affairs  of  ahe  institution.  He  is  assisted  by  a treasurer-business 
manager,  a secretary,  a private  secretary,  a keeper  of  students’ 

' accounts,  and  aatenographer.  The  business  offices  are  well  equipped 
and  appeared  to  be  in  competent  hands.  An  examination  of  the. 
accounts  showed  that  they  were  in  good  shape.  Annual  audits  are* 
made  of  the  books  by  a State  official, 

A full-time  registrar  was  employed  by  the  institution  for  the  first 
time  in  192fi-26,  and  he  is  in  complete  charge  of  the  student  records. 
The  survey  committee  in  examining  the  different  forma  found  that  a 
first-class  system  had  been  devised  and  was  being  utilized  by  the 
registrar.  An  exceptionally  good  form  for  keeping  the  permanent 
record  of  the  college  students  was  in  use.  The  college  also  baa  a 
good  transcript  blank  and  form  for  teachers’  reports.  It  was  noticed, 
however,  that  no^  form  was  provided*  for  checking  up  whether  the 

students  reported  to  classes  immediately  after  registration. 

« 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  physical  properties  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  consist  of  300  acres  of  land,  9 main  brick  buildings,  9 
teachers’  cottages,  a residence  for  the  president,  and  a number  of 
farm  buildings.  Title  to,  both  the  land  and  buirdings.is  held  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  value  of  the  300  acres  of  land  is  estimated  at  S84,505.  Of  this  - 
area,  37  acres  are  used  as  a campus  and  250  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion as  an  experiment  farm,  while  13  acres  consif  t of  waste  lands. 

In  an  inventory  made  in  1926  the  buildings  on  the  campus  were 
appraised  at  4400,000,  hut  this  is  in  reality  replacement  costs^ . No 
separate  figures  were  submitted  on  the  equipment  and  furnishing 
except  in  the  case  of  the  laboratories,  the  value  of  which  was  fixed  at 
$10,729.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures  cited  above,  the  value  of  the 
entire  plant  is  approximately' $495,234. 

Four  of  the  school  buildings  on  the  campus  are  very  old  structures. 
Two  have  recently  been  remodeled  through  gifts  of  the  Qeoera) 
Education  Board,  supplemented  by  donations  from  alumni  and  other 
friends,  but  neither  is  fireproof.  As  a result  of  State  appropriations^ 
extensive  improvements  are  'now  being  mad^  on  the  campus  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  institution  for  additional  i^aqe.  Two  new  dor^« 
tones  are  being  oonstruoted,  and  a new  heating  plant  is  being  installed* 
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Coniracta  for  this  major  work  have  been  let  by  the  board  of  viaitom 
with  the  understanding  that  student  labor  shall  bo  employed  when- 
ever feasible.  All  the  materials  and  supplies  for  the  construction  are 
being^ught  through  the  State  purchasing  agent. 

Activities  of  the  institution  center  around  the  main  building,  an 
imposing  five-stoiy  brick  structure  erected  in  1883.  This  building 
contains  195  rooms  and  is  valued  at  $180,000.  In  it  are  located  the 
library,  10  recitation  rooms,  and  4 laboratories.  The  remainder 
is  used  largely  for  dormitory  purposes.  There  are  foqr  other  struo- 
turos  utilized  for  academic  work.  One  is  the  science  building,  which 
is  two  stories  in  height,  with  4 recitation  «rooms  and  4 laboratoriea 
and  shops,  and  another  is  the  trade  building,  also  two  stories,  con- 
taining 6 recitation  rooms  and  9 laboratories  and  shops.  The  third 
building  is  Vawter  Hall,  with  41  rooms,  2^boing  used  for  classroccms 
and  the  remainder  for  dormitories,  while  the  fourth  is  the  training 
school,  a modem  structure  two  stories  high,  with  12  recitation  rooms. 

It  also  contains  the  administrative  and  business  offices.  A fifth 
building  is  Johnson  Hall,  three  stories  in  height  add  containing  71 
rooms  used  entirely  for  dormitories,  There  are  also  a new  gynma- 
sium  on  the  campus,  completed. in  1927  at  a cost  of  $19,000,  and 
a laundry  valued  at  $10,000. 

The  officer  immediately  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  is  the  supervisor,  who  is  employed  full  time.  Except  for 
a caretaker  and  some  farm  help,  student  labor  is  used  entirely  in  the 
upkeep  and  operation  of  the  plant.  All  the  janitor  work  in  the 
buildings,  including  thi  care  of  the  classrooms,  halls,  laboratories, 
and  dormitories,  is  done  by  the  students.  They.also  serve  as  kitchen 
attendants  and  waiters  in  the  dining  room  and, perform  aJI  the  labor 
connected  with  the  care  of  the  Utestock'and  with  other  jobs  connected 
with  the  operation  of  the.  farm.  The  institution  pays  the  students  for  > 
their  work  through  credits  on  their  accounts. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

• ' . i 

While  the  act  creating  the  Viiginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
does  not  require  the  maintenance  of  a preparatoiy  school,  no  present 
plan  exists  for  the  abolition  t>f  this  department,  which  has  been 
operated  ever  since  the  institution  was  founded.  , * 

«ln  the  dual  administration  of*a  high  school  and  college,  (he  two 
divisions  are  only  segregated  in  part.  While  college  and  high-Eohool,  I 
students  do  not  attend  the  same  classea,  they  use  the -samp  building 
and  fmances  of  both  the  departments  are  kept  in  thh  same  genei^ 
accounts.'  Except  for  one  teacher  the  college  faculty  is  a distioot , 
oiganiration,  and  its  members  devotq  their  entire  time  collegiate 
work.  . . 
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: . ACAiyEMlC  PROGRAM 

Very  extensive  curricula  are  offered  in  the  college.  In  addition^  to 
the  regxdar  liberal  arts  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts^and  bachelor  of  Kience;  four-year  curricula  are  conducted  in 
education,  agriculture,  industrial  education,  home  economics,  musio 
supervision,  physical  education,  and  two-year  curricula  in  education, 
home  economics,  ^riculture,  and  trades.  An  analysis  of  the  act- 
. demic  program  of  the  institution  shows  that  10  different  curricula, 
including  four  and  two  year  courses  in  agriculture,  education,,  indus- 
tries, and  home  economics,  are  available.  This  offering  is  far  in 
^Vess  of  the  needs  of  the  constituency  of  the  school.  Effort  should 
be  concentrated  on  specific  fields,  selected  on  a basis  of  the  needs  of 
the  race  in  the  State. 

Work  in  the  institution  is  presented  in  a clear  form  in  the  annual* 
oatalc^ue  of  the,  institution  with  a few  e.xceptions.  While  the  out- 
line of  the  college  curricula  is  separated  from  that  of  the  high  school,  • 
the  descriptions  of  the  different  courses  of  study  in  the  two  diVisiona 
are  mingled  together  and  contained,  under  the  saihe-  dep^rtnlental 
headings,  thus  lowering  the  dignity  of  ^he' college  work  as  well  as 
leading  to  confusion.  The  total  courses  of  study  offered  in  all  the 
different  curricula  in  the  college  numb'eiw  248,  of  which  76,  or  30.6 
- per  cent,  were  actually  taught  in  1926-27.  That  a tendency  exists 
toward  the  padding  of  theinstitution’s  catalogiie  with  a plethora  of 
courses  of  study  is  evident.  This  applies  in  particular  to, the  indus- 
trial,  home  economics,  and  vocational,  curricula  of  the  college,  ip 
which  the  enrollments  are  4imited  and  wholly  incommensurate  with 
the  number  of  courses  offered.  In  the  opinion  of  the  surv^  com- 
rmittee  the  catalogue  should- be  reedited  with 'a  view  of  eliminating 
all  superfluous  course»of  study  not  actually  taught  in  the  institution. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  ' * 

/ 

Candidate  for  admission  to  the  college  are  required  to  show  that  - 
they  have  completed  an  accredited  public  or  private  high  school  or 
passed  the  State  comprehensive  high-school  examination  or  its 
‘ equivalent. 

No  fixed  number  of  high-school  credits  are  specified  or  prescriptions 
as  to  Bubjectsincluded  in  the  institution's  entrance  requirements  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  sXudents  seeking  admission  to  the  four-year  courses 
in  agriculture  and  industrial  education'.  Requirements  for  admis- 
aion  to  the  agriculture  course  provide  that  the  student  must4iave  com- 
pleted a four-year  ^ondary  agriculture  course  in  a standard  high^ 

* school;  and  in  the  industrial  education  course'  a four-year  secondary 
trade  course  in  a standard  high  school.  . 
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' In  1925-27  the  h-eshman  olaas  totaled  167  atu^ents,  of  whom  68  , 
' entered  on  the  presentation  of  accredited  high-aohool  certiticatea. 

* Two  others  were  admitted  from  nonacoredited  high  soboola  after- 
passing the  State  comprehensive  high-school  examination,  which 
' was  conducted  at  the  institution  and  the  papers  graded  by  State 
educational  officials.  Four  others  entered  as  special  students.  Con-  1 
cerning  the  method  by  which  the  remaining  93  members  of  the  fresh- 
man class  -obtained  adlniasion,  no  explanation  was  given  by  the 
institution. 

Regulations  adopted  by  the  faculty  pr^ribe  that  no  conditioned 
students  shall  be  admitted  to  the  college.  In  examining  into  this 
question,  however,  the  survey  conunittee  ascertained  that  students 
enrolled  in  the  college  <who  are  deficient  in  as  many  as  tVo  subjects 
are  permitted  to  take  preparatory  work  to  make  up  these  deficiencies 
while  at  the  same  time' continuing  their  college  work.  Only  in  the 
event  that  a student  becoipes  deficient  in  more  than  two  subjects  - 
. is  he  eliminated' completely  from  thh  college.  The  institution.entolla 
as  special  or  unclassified  students  a few  students  not  pursuing  the 
'regular  college  courses.  Four  were  attending  in  1926-27.' 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

{ * 

..  The  college’  is  operated  on  a quarter-hour  credit  basis.  Total 
graduation  requirements  in  the  diilferent  curricula  are  summarized  in 
the  following  outline: 

* ^ Quarter  hom 

offirsdU 


4*yMr  And  nrieneft  curriculum  .. 

211.  S 

4-year  education  curriculum • 

2-year  education  curriculum.......'. ..... 

4-year  agrioultuce  curriculum 

‘ ■ 2-year  agriculture  curriculum 

4-year  induatrial  education  curriculum ... 

2-*ycAf  InduRtriAl  eduo^tlnn  curriculum 

19a  6 

104.5 

:.  197.  6 

: 102 

236.8 

131 

» 4-yeap*  home  economics  curriculum..  

218 

2-ycar  hoYnc  Mkmomicfi  curriculum  ^ _ 

V - 107 

- 4-year  mualo  auperviaion  curriculum... ... 

• In  each  of  the  college  courses,  students  are  required  to  earn  between 
12.5  and  16.5  quarter  hours'  of  credit  in  physical  education,  which 
are  included  in  the  above  figures. 

The  work  in  practically  all  the  courses  o^ered  in  the  college  is*  in  a 
large  measure  prescribed,  except  in  the  case  of  the'  liberal  arts  curricula 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science.^  Out 
of  the  total  221.5  quarter  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  in 
these  euiricula,  30’credits  in  English,  20  in  foreign  languages^-  20  in 
science  or  mathematics,  20  in  social  science,  .and  16.6  in  physical 
education  are  prescribed,  in  addition  to  which  the  student  murt 
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.BecuM  from  40  to  60  credits^  in  a major  subject  The  remaining 
credits  varying  from  18  to-38  arafree  electives.  , 

Tho  four*year  curriculum  in  education  le^ing  to  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree  and  a State,  teacher’s  certificate  comprises  86.5  pre-  . 
scribed  credits  in  education,  30  in^nglish,  30  in  foreign  languages,^ 
15  in  science,  10  in  social  sciencey2.5  in  industrial  arte,  6 in  music, 

5 in  , drawing,  and  10.5  in  phy^al  education.  • There  are  no  free 
electives  in  this  curriculum,  but  students  are  permitted  to  select  t^ 
particular  foreign  language  and  science  they  desire  to  taker  In  the 
two-year  education  curriculum  loading  to  a State  elementary  teacher’s  . 
certificate,  the  entire  104.5  “'quarter  hours  of  credit  required  for 
graduation  are  pre.4cribed'as  follows;  61.5  credits  in  education,  20 
in  English,  2.5  m industrial  artf«f  5 in  music,  5 in  drawing,  and  10.5 

‘ in  physicail  educatioh.  ' ' , ' .• 

' Of  tho  197.5  quarter  hours  of  credit  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  four-year  curriculum  in  agricult  tire  leading  to  the  bachelor  of 
, Bcience  degree,  63  credits  are  prescribed  in  agriculture,  30  in  science, 

30  in  Englbh,^5  in  mathematics,  25  in  education,  and  10.5  in  physical 
education.  There  are  23  free  electives  allowed  in  this  curriculum. 

In  the  two-year  agriculture  curricurum,  the  102  quarter  hours  of' 
credit  must  be  earned  from  the  following  prescription  ot-work;  30 
credits  in  ag'ricillture,  25  in  science,  30  in  JEnglUh,  5 in  mathematics, 
and  12  in  physical  education.  No  electives  are  offered. 

In  the  four-year  industrial  education  curriculum,  the  completion  of  • 

• which  leads  to  a bachelor  of  science  degree,  216.8  out  of  the  required 
. 235.8  quarter  hours  of  credit  are  prescribed  as  follows:  108.3  credits 
in  industries,  30  in  English,  20  in  mathematics,  30  in  natural  science, 

10  in  education,  10  in  social  science,  and  7.5  in  physical  education. 

,,  The  remaining  20  credits  are  free  electives.  The'  work  in  the  two- 
year  industrial  education  curriculum  is  prescribed  in  its  entirety 
and  ednsists  of  43.5  quarter  hours  of  credit  in  industries, .20  in  English, 

20  in  mathematics,  30  in  science,  10  in  education,  and  7.5  b physical 
education.  Students  pursuing  these  curricula  are  required  to  earn 
a number  of  additional  hours  m physical  education  for  which  they 
receive  no  credit.  ^ * 

The -218  quarter  hours  of  credit  required  for  graduation  in  the 
'four-ye^ourricula  b home  economics  leading  to  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree  bclude*188  prescribed  credits  and*  30  free  electives. 

. The  prescribed  subjects  are  home.econoraics,  67  credits^  English,  25; 
mathematics’,  6;  science,  30;  Mcial  science,  15;  psychology,  10; 
education,  15;  and  physical  education,  21.  In  the.two-year  home 
economics  curriculum  all  ’ the  107  semester  , hours  of  credits  are  pre- 
scribed and  include  35  b home  economics,  25  in  English,  5 in 
mathematics,  25  in  'science,  6 b social  science,  and  .12  b physical 
education.  v ’ * 
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In  the  four-year  Bupervision  of  music  curriculum  leading  to  the  ' 
bachelor  of  science  degree,  the  210.5  quarter  hours  of  credit  include  ‘ 
55  prescribed  credits  in  music,  30*in  English,  15  in  science,  20  in  social  ' 
science,  15  in  French,  5 in  psychology,  39  in  education,  and  16.5  in 
physical  education,  the  remaining  15  credits* being  free  electives.  , 

ENROLLMENT 


The  enrollment  of  college  students  has  grown  steadily  and  rapidly 
during  the  past  five  years,  as  indicated  in  Table  13. 

1 Table  13. — Total  college  enrollment 


‘ Year 

li;rvjihman 

Soiihomore 

Junior 

Qfnior 

Total 

r«23-33 

• 120 

60 

j - 

0 

0 

in 

m 

817 

2BT 

Ml 

1923- 

149 

09 

BO 

0 

1924-25 

141 

150 

10 

4 

1925-20 

104 

114 

S3 

• 10 
88 

1925-27 

Ifif 

28 

» • 

Between  1922-23  and  1926-27  attendance  in  the  college  has  in- 
creased by  149^tudcnts,  a gain  of  77.6.  The  average  gain  annually 
was  32.  * 

, Table  14. — Enrollment  »n  liberal  arU  college 

A 


.Y«« 

Fr«ahxxiaa 

1 1 

1 Sophomore 

Junior 

Beolor 

Total 

24 

39 

I 

a 

0 

40 

1V24  2A A 

50 

19 

9 

4 

n 

192.5-20 

H5 

30 

20 

8 

156 

imO-77 

78 

47 

23 

26 

174 

Noiwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  liberal  arts  college  was  started 
Cnly  four  years  ago,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  increase  in  the 
institution's  total  enrollment  is  due  to  the  heavy  gain  of  students 
in  this  division.  During  tips  period  liberal  arts  students  have  in- 
creased from  49  in  1922-23  to  174  in  1926-27,  an  advance*  of  125, 
or  255.1  per  cent. 

A study  of  iiiorta.lity  between  classes  shows  that  student  retention 
has  been  fairly  good,  considering  that  the  college  is  in  the  early  . 
stages  of  development.  The  1923-24  freshman  class,  the  6rst  one  * 
enrolled,  showed  a student  loss  of  only  51.3  per  cent  upon  reaching 
its  sophomore  year,  and  in  the  junior  year  was  increased  by  seven 
Btudento  admitted  with  advanced  standing,  all  of  whom  remained 
in  the  college  to  complete  their  senior,  year.  • With  regard  to  the 
freshman  class  of  1924-25,  its  rate  of  mortality  upon  becoming  the 
junior  class  of  1926-27  amounted  to  54  per  cent,  not  a great  deal  in 
excess  of  the  loss  occurring  generally  in  colleges  throughout  the 
country. 
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Tablb  is. — BnroUmeni  in  home  eeonomici  curriculum 


FrMbmAD 

Sopbomm 

Junior 

^ 

Stolor 

Tou] 

1922*23 r. 

U 

13 

0 

0 

31 

192^24 

9 

8 

0 

- 0 

17 

1934*23  

- 8 

10 

1 

0 

J9 

1925*».... J 

6 

4 

4 

1 

14 

1939-27 

^..v-  . a.  . — ■ 

U 

11 

a 

5 

M 

As  indicated  by  tlio  figures  presented  in  Table  15,  the  number  of 
students  pursuing  tlie  four-year  home-economics  curriculum.'  has 
varied  considerably  over  the  pest  five-year  pe^md.  Wliile  a decline 
occurred  in  the  enrollments  in  this  division  ^tween  1022-23  and 
1025-26,  a large  increase  occurred  in  1026-27,  when  the  freshman 
class  jumped  from  6 to  18  students,  so  that  the  gain  over  the  five 
yeara  reached  38.4  per  cent.  The  student  loss,  however,  has  been 
heavy,  the  freshman  class  of  1022-23  showing  a mortality  of  02.3 
per  cent  in  its  senior  year  and  subsequent  classes  having  mortality 
rates  ranging  between  44.4  and  75  per  cent.  In  1026-27  the  sopbc^ 
more  class  gained  five  students  over  the  previous  year’s  freshman 
class,  due  to  the  admission  of  advanced  students.  . , 

Tablk  16. — BnroUmenl  in  industrial  curricula  ‘ • 


Year 

FnshmAn  | Sophomore 

1 

Junior 

Seolor 

ToUl 

•* 

1933'23 

1 

3 ! 0 

0;  a 

4 0 

0 a 

a 1 - « 

0 

0 

- 1 
s 
I 

10 
. 1 

1923-24 

i 

.... 

1923-26.^  

iaaB-37  I... 

. 1 

0 

Enrollments  in  the  industrial  education  curricula  'offered  in  the 
college  have  been  so  small  as  to  indicate  a serious  lack  of  interest  in 
this  type  of  work.  While  the  numbers  of  students  h'kve  increased 
from  3 in  1022-23  (a  8^in  1026-27,  a gain  of  5,  no  graduates  have 
• occurred  over  this  fivbyear  period,  and  the  mortality/ has  been  100 
per  cent  in  all  the  classed  In  1026-27  only  2 students  entered  the 
freshman  class. 

Table  — BnroUmard  in  agrieuUun  ewriculurn  ' 


Year 

Frethamn 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

Total 

, 190-23 

a 

0 

0 

• • * • V • • 

1 

' 1 

0 

0 

lW-25 

3 

1 

‘ » 1 

0 

1929-20,  

r 

1 

1 

1 

1918-27 , 

0 

0 

0 

A rimilar  discouraging  situation  exists  with  regard  to  enrollments 
in  the  institution's  agricul^re  division.  An  analysis  of' Table  17 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  students  pursuing  this  course ' 
for  the  entire  five  years  amounted  to  but  20,  the  average  being  4 ^ 
apnually.  Only  1 student  has  continued  to  the  senior  year,  the 
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remainder  dropping  out  in  the  eophomore  a&d  junior  years.  In  ‘ 


1926-27  only  3 were  registered  in  the  course. 

Tablb  W. — Tm>-ytar  $duuition  tnroUmerU 

u 

% 

Ywr 

4 

Ftnt-rett 

dam 

fifeond* 
rv«r  eUn 

Total 

I02J-2S ^ 

109 

t <1 

m 

m 

m 

m 

119  . 

iim-24 , „ 

100 

BO 

i«4-aa-,.?w 

77 

A9 

192S'M 

Q 

91 

19M-27 

6S 

a 

Of  the  tota]  collegiate  enrollment  of  the  school,  33.4  per  cent  are 
enrolled  in  its  two-year  education  course,  but  Table  18  shows  that  the 
number  of  students  pursuing  thi%  work  is  declining  annually  and 
since  1022-23  has  fallen  off  by  44,  or  27.6  per  cent.  In  this  diyision, 
however,  the  mortality  rate  has  been  light.  While  the  first-year 
class  of  1022-23  showed  a student  loss  of  53.6  per  cent,  mortality  in 
the  classee  of  1023-24  and  1025-26  amounted  to  only  45  and  20.7 
per  cent,  respectitrely.  The  first-year  class  of  1025-26  retained  all 
its  students  upon  becoming  the  second-year  class  of  1026-27. 

Although,  the  institution  has  a lai]^  attendance  in  its  collegiate 
division,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  its  total  enrollment  consists 
of  noncolle^ate  students,  the  records  showing  I*, 523  in  1022-23» 
1,368  in  1024-25, 1,142  in  1025-26,  and  1,11T\i 026-27.*  The  num- 
ber, however,  has  gradually  been  poducod  for  tma  past  five  years,  to 
make  way  for  the  registration  of  additional  college  ^udenis.  Retwoen 
1022-23  and  1926-27  the  attendance  in  the  eloinoatary,  high-school, 
and  other  subcollegiate  divisions  has  fallen  off  by  306  students,  or 
20  per  cent. 

« DEGREES 

♦ ♦ 

* a» 

A total  of  14  degrees  in  course  have  been  granted  by  the  Virginia 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  since.it  inaugurated  four-year  college 
curricula.  Of  these,  6 were  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  1 granted 
in  1024-25  and  5 in  1025-26;  3 degrees  of  bachelor  of  science,  2 
granted  in  1924-25  and  1 in  1625-26;  2 bi^holor  of, science  in  agri- 
culture granted  ukI925-26;  2 bachelor  of  science  in  education  granted 
in  1925-26;  and  1 oa^chelor  of  science  in  home  economics  granted  in 
1925-26. 

. / 

As  the  State  law  eatablishbg  the  matitudon  contains  a specific 
provision  forbidding  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees,  none  has 
been  granted  during  the  past  five-year  period  or  previously. 


FACULTY • 

The  college  faculty  of  the  Virginia  Ndrmal  and  Indhatrial  Institute 
consists  of  24  members.  Four  of  the  college  tethers  give  instruction 
in  theiDstitution’i  high  school  in' addition  to  their  collegiate  work. 
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T3>^  y ademjc  organizAtion  is  well  balaoced  and  arranged  in  acbord* 
'abco  vvitK  Ihe  plan  generally  in  among  the  leading  colleges  of  the 
country.  It. comprises  13  departments  of  instruction  as  follows: 
Agriculture,  education,  Engliali,  history  an/i  social  science,  home  eco< 
D<^i(S,  modem  languages,  raathematics,  music,  public'School  art, 
physical  training,  psychology,  science,  and  industrial  education. 

Every  member  of  the  college  faculty  holds  the  rank  of  full  professor, 
regardless  of  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  academic  organization  ot 
the  work  performed.  Tluis  in  eight  departments  of  instruction  wher^ 
there  are  two  ormore  meiubera,  the  teachers,  as  far  as  their  titles  are 
oonceraed,  rank  as  high  as'tlio  heads  of  tlicir  dopa'rlmcnt.  ’ 

The  disadvantage  of  such  a practice  is  self-evident,  In  the  first 
place  the  college  has  difficulty  in  securing  outstanding  leaders  in  each 
lof  the  departn^ents  because* little  inducement  in  the  way  of  salary 
and  rank  can  be  offered,  ^r  instance,  with  16,000  available  for 
annual  salaries  in  each  department,  it  would  be  bettor  to  secure  the 
services  of  one  high-grade  man  witli  the  rank  of  full  professor  at  13,000 
and  tw'b  associate  .or  assistant  prol^essora  at  11,500  each  than  three 
full  professors  at  $2,p00  each.  Another  disadvantage  of  coiiforriag 
the  highest  academic  rank  on,  the  entire  membersliip  of  the  faculty  b 
that  it  lowers  the  standiug-%^  dignity  of  the  title  of  full  professorship. 

The  tr'aining  of  the  toaclfi^  stall  is  first-rate, .and  with  a few  oxoep-. 
tions,  meets  the  requirements  of  recognized  accrediting  agencies.  All 
of  the  24  members  hm-c  obtainod  undi^rad^^ate  dygreos  and  K>Jhold 
masters*  degrees,  while  6 are  pursuhig  graduate  study  leading  to 
advanced  degrees. 
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VIBOIXIA  ' / 023 

Of  the  undorgraduato  d^reea,  16  out  of  tho  24  were  obtained  from 


/ 


m 


northeni  institutions,  t’bdo  8 were^btained  from  negro  collogea.  Tho 
13  maaters*  degrees  held  by  tho  members  of  the  faculty  were  all  secured 
at  principal  nortbem  universities, >and  tho  graduate  study  being  pur- 
sued by  6 of  the  staff  is  also  being  done  at  recognised  white  graduate 
achoob.  ‘ 

• 

Out  of  the  total  of  24  college  teachers  at  the  institution,  14  have 
senred  on  tho  faculty  for  periods  of  time  varying  / betw^n  6 and  20 
years  or  more.  Service  records  of  tho  staff  shoW  2 teachers  with  1 
year  of  scihrice,  2 ^’ith  2 years,  1 with  3 years,  3 with  4 years,  2 with 
5 years,  u with  from -6  to  8 years,  2 with  from  sjio  10  years,  2 with 
’ from  10  to  15  years,  •!  with  from  15  to  20  years,  ^nd  I with  more  thao 
• 20  years.  There  are,  therefore,  only  10  m^^bcfs  who  may  l>e  claast- 

fied  as  now  racnibors  that  have  been  employed  vrithb  \he  last  5 years. 

The  teachers  serving  on  thabStaff  for  15  and  above  20,  year?  are  the 
professors  of  music  and  agricutture.  . * 

The'  scale  of  salaries  in  the  institution  b slightly  above  tho  average 
prevailing  (^orally  in  negro  mstitutions,  ranging  from,  11,125  up  to 
$2,500  annually,  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher,  who  receives  but 
$000.  Compensation  of  the  staff  is  as  follows:  Two  teachers  receive 
$2,500;  one,  $2,300;  one,  $2,260.  one.  $2,190;  one,  $2,120;  two 
12,000;  one,  $1,900;  one,  $1,860;  one,  $1,702;  one ,>  $1,660;  one, 
$1,560;  two', $1,305;  one,$l,260;  four, $1,170;  two, $4,125;  andone/# 
$000.'  No  perquisites  are  allowed  any  of  the  college  t4^achers,‘ihoir 
remuneration  being  on  a cash  basis.  The  salary  of  the  president  b 
$3,600,  in  addition  to  which  he  receives  a perquisite  valued  at  $600. 
making  hb  total  compensation  $4,200. 

As  regards  student. clol'k-hour  loads;  5 incinhers  have  loads  of  less 
than  100  studentclock-houiw,  6 between  100  and  200  hours,  6 between 
201  and  300  hours,  4 between  301  and  400  houi%^  and  3 between  401 
a’ld  500  hours.  Thus,  tbfo  work  .of  (lie  college  seems  oq  iiitahly  dbtrih- 
Jited  and  the  teaching  schedules  so  arranged  that  no  member  of  tho  ' 
staff  has  a Ibad  in  excess  of  500  student  clock-hours.  The  three  mem-  • 
hers  having  loads  hetWeen  400  and  500  hours  are  tho  professorjof  music 
with  a load  of  494  student  clock-hours,  the  professor  of  science  with  a 
load  of  445,  ^d  the  professor  of  English  with  a bad  of  460.  As  the 
work  o^the  professors  of  music  and.scienoe  consbts  piincipally  of 
laboratory  or  pracli^,  teaching,  it  b not  believed  that  the  burden 
impe^  upon  them  M excessive. ' In  the  ^ase  of  tho  professor  of 
Englbh,  however,  sqme 'reduction  should  he  made  in  her  student 
clock-hour  load  to  jt  down  to  the  normal,  if  the  higl^est  teaohbg  ' 

efficiency  b to  be  m'aipi'aiaod.  , ' • . • • I 

•The  hours  of  teaching  per^wwok  of  the  staff  are  m foljows:  Two  I 
teachers  teach  7 hours  per  week;  i>nei  8^  hours;,  two,  hours;  one,, 10  I 
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hours;  one,  11  hours;  ono,.12  hours;  one,  13  hours;  six,  15  hours; 
one,  16  hours;  two,  17‘hours;  four,  20  hours;  one,  24  hours;  and  one, 
25  hours.  According  to  the  figures,  the  classroom  work  of  the  staff  is 
not  excessive  in  the  college  except  in  the  case  of  6 faculty  members 
who  teach  between  20  and  25  hours  per  week.  These  teachers  are 
2 professors  of  modem  language,  2 professors  of  English,  1 of  mathe- 
matics, and  1 of  music.  The  professor  of  French,  in  particular,  is 
contpelled  to  spend  long  hours  each  week  in  classroom  instruction, 
her  teaching  load  being  25  hours.  The  professor  of  miiaic  teaches  24 
' hours  per  week,  while  the  professors  of  English,  Spanish,  German, 
and  mathematics  teach  20  hours  each  per  week.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  the ' teaching  schedules  of  all  these  facility  • 
members  should  be  reduced  to  secure  the  best  results  in  classroom 
work. 

The  sizes  of  the  classes  in  the' college  are  generally  small.  Out  of 
the  76  classes  organized  in  1926-27, 17  contained  fewer  than  5 students, 

21  between  5 and  10  students,  1&  between  11  and  20  students,  13 
between  21  and  30  students,  4 between  31  and  40  students,  1 between 
41  and  50  students,  1 between  51  and  60  students,  and  1 had  76  . 
> * students.  There  were,  therefore,  38  classes. with  fewer  than  10 
jstudents.  This  unusual  number  of  small  classes  is  due  to, the  small 
enrollment  in  a number  of  the  courses  offered  in  the.  college,  such  as 
agriculture,  industries,  and  home  economics.  Several  of  the  larger” 
classes  containing  in  excess  of  40  students  and  as  high  as'  75,  in  which 
English  and  psychology  are  taught,  should  be  reduced  in  size,  as  the  ** 
highest,  character ^f  academic  work  can  not  be  realized  under  these 
overcrowded  conditions. 

t 
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EDUCATI0NAL£QUIPMENT 

The  library  of  the  Vir^nia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  main  building  in  a poorly-lighted  and  ventilated 
room,  entirely  inadequate  for  its  needs.  While  plans  are  being  made 
io  remove  a partition  and  thus  double  U|l  space,  even  this  con- 
templated change,  will  not  greatly  reliovl^^  ^tu'ation.  An'  entire 
new  building  should  be  provided  and  used  explusivoly  for  library 
purposes. 

When  examined  by  the  committee,  the  library  was  found  to  contain 
8,278  voluipes.  The  books  in. the  main  are  fairly  selected.  Annual 
expenditures  ranging  from  tl,000  to  $2,5Q0  have  been  made  for  new 
works  duling  the  past  five  years  and  should  soon  bring  the  library  up 
to  the  standards  of  a modem  college  library.  The  librarian  is  a full- 
time  employee  trained  in  library  sciend^^t  Simmons  College  and 
Columbia  University.  Four  student  assistants  are' empiqgiad.  In 
Table  20  are  sliown  the  annual  expenditures  for 

made  the  institution  for  the  last  five  years. 

* ».  . . % 

'4.'^  , ' ‘ ^ . I ' . ^ * • 
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Item 

*1922-23 

1921-34 

1934-26 

1925-28 

102S-37 

Books 

11.600 

12.500 

H.OOO 

81,500.00 

H,600 

MiffatliMS  , 

300 

300 

860 

850.00 

390 

Bappllei 

120 

100 

30 

X.0O 

10 

Binding. 

50 

. 70 

50 

50.00 

50 

BaJwiet 

1,490 

1.480 

1,000 

1,818.10 

l,il6 

. ToUl 

8.480 

4,iao 

8,030 

18,388.83 

A4M 

viBonriA 

Tabls  20. — Library  exp^niituret 
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First-rate  facilities  for  iifstrtfctioQ  in  the  ociences  are  provided  in 
the  college.  The  chemistry  laboratory  was  particularly  weU  equipped 
and  of  a collegiate  type-  in  ^veiy  respect.  A good  quantity  of  ap- 
paratus for  college  'work  >^as  found  in  the  biological  and  physics 
laboratories,  new  equipment  having  been  purchased  for  them  in 
1926-27.  Annual  expenditures  for  scientific  equipment  and  supplies 
made  during  the  past  five  years  are  shown  in  Table  21. 

, Tabl*  21. — LaborcUoi^  expendituret 
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800 
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1,600 
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2.100 

900 

1.500 
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60 

100 

800 

60 

100 

900 

100 

300 

1,000 

100 

300 

1,100 

800 

2;  800 

4,000 

-r  1,700 

t 

* 

The  total  estimated  present  value  of  laboratory  equipment  and 
supplies  owned  by  the  college  amounts  to  $10,729. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Athletic  activities  in  the  college  are  administered  by  a joint  com- 
mittee composed  of  10  members  of  the  faculty  and  2 students.  The 
institute  is  a member  of  the. Colored  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. 

Three  frateriiities  and  sororities  have  been  organized  in  the  student 
body,  the  A^pha  Phi,  Omega  Psi  Phi,  and  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha. 
They  are  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  prudential  committee, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  deans  and  directors  of  the  d^erent  depart- 
ments, the  business  manager,  secretaiy,  imd  registrar,„^hi8  contr 
mittee  is  now  working  gut  a plan  for  closer  supervisiolTo^i^  student 
extracurrioulAr  activities,  . 
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CONCLUSIONS 

« 

. E«/er  since  its  establishment  in  1882,  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Indu^rtal  Institute  has  rendered  an  excellent  service  to  tbe  people  it 
serves.  VVlide  its  sphere  of  work  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  elemen- 
tar^  jj^ndaiy , and  normal  training  in  the  past,  the  institution  has 
mado  rapid  progress  in  its  liberal  arts  division  since  its  recent  in- 
auguration of  full  four-year  college  courses. 

However,  the  survey  committee  was  impressed  by  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  institution  to  develop  its  agricultural  and  mechanical 
arts  departments.  The  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  a 
land-grant  college.  Its  primary  objective,  therefore,  is  the  emphasis 
of  this  type.  of  education,  Of  the  341  students  enrolled  in  the  college 
in  1926-27,  it  was  found  that  only  8 were  enrolled  in  mechanic  arts 
and  3 in  agriculture,  a number  so  small  as  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  proper  effort  is  being  made  to  upbuild  these  departments.  In 
connection  with  the  deficiencies  existing  in  agricultural  and  mechanic 
arts  education  at  the  institution  and  other  facts  developed  in  this 
report,  the  foilow'ing  recommendations  are  made: 

That  the  administration  of  the  Virginia ’formal  and  Industrial 
Institute  conduct*  a study  to  detennine  the  specific  needs  of  negro 
agricultural  and  trades  interests  of  the  State. 

That  upon*  a basis  of  the  results  of  this  study,  the  college  program 
be  reorganized  with  a view, to  special  concentration  on  such  service  in 
order  that  the  institution  may  more  nearly  fulfill  the  purpose  of  a 
land-grant  college.  ' 

That  the  number  of  college  curricula  be  reduced  to  correspond  more 
-nearly  with  the  size  of  the  student  body  and  ^th  the  demand  for 
various  subjects  offered. 

That  the  annual  catalogue  be  re^tten  to  present  this  revised 
academic  program  and  that  further  change  in  its  contents  be  made  by 
grouping  the  college  and  high  school  under  separate  headings. 

That'  the  secondary  school  and  the  coUege  be  completely  segregated 
w'ith  respect  to  buildings,  faculty,  and  finances. 

That  the  teaching  staff  be  reclassified  as  to  rank  and  that  for  the 
preseat  only  heads  of  departments  be  designated  as  profes^rs,  other 
teachers  being  ranked  either  as  associate  or  assistant  professors,  or 


instructors.  , 

That  the  hours  of  teaching  per  week  of  the  professors  of  English, 
mathematics,  French,  Qeniian,  and  Spanish  be  reduced. 

' That  the  two  classes  in  English  and  psychology  containing  between 
fil  and  75  students  be  divided  into  sections. 

That  a separate  building  be  provided  to  house  the  institution’B 
library  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  insure  more  careful  selection  of 
' books  in  order  that  only  works  of  value  for  use  in  the  coUege  courses  . 
be  purchased. 

That  student  fees  be  increased  substantially. 
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VIRGINIA  UNION  UNIVERSITY 
' Richmond,  Va, 

r 

yirpnia  Union  University,  as  ita  name  implies,  is4^lie  result  of  the 
consolidation  of  several  higher  educational  institutions  flatabliahed 
at  various  times  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  parent  school; 
known  as  the  Richmond  Theological  School  for  Freedmen,  was 
founded  in^  1865  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
After  certain  changes  in-  name,  it  was  incorporated  in  1876  as  the 
Richmond  Institute.  In  1886  the  name  was  changed  to  Richmond 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1865  Wayland  Seminaiy  w^  founded  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
In  1869  it  absorbed  the  National  Theological  Seminaiy,  likewise 
located  in  Washington.  In  1899  Wayland  Seminaiy  and  Richmond 
Theological  Seminary  combined  to  form  the  Virginia  Union  Unive> 
sity^.  In  1900  the  State  of  Virginia  amended  tfi|)  earlier  charter  and 
confirmed  the  neW  name.  In  1923  an  adjoining  institution,  Harts^ 
horn  Meinorial  College,  coordinated  its  college  department  with  that 
of  Virginia  Union  University. 

The  university  is  governed  by  a self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees, 
18  in  number,  composed  of  3 classes,  of  6 each.  One  of  these  classes 
is  retired  annually.  Eleven  members  of  the  board  are  white  and  7 
are  colored.  The  latter  group  includes  5 representatives  of  the 
alumni.  The  board  also  includes  4 representatives  of  the  American 
♦Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  There  is  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  5 members.  The  bditril  rneets' annually. 

Regular  monthly  financial  reports  are  submitted  by  the  presid  t 
to  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  which  also  paS 
on  the  annual  budget.  The  board  oil  trusteed does  not  see  or  act 
the  annual  budg;et.  The  property  of  the  college  belongs  in  part  to 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  which  owns  B acres, 
and  in  part  to  the  board  of  trustees,  which  owns  48  acres.  ' 

Virginia  Union  University  includes  four  divisions  of  oollegiate  grade; 
A regulw  four-year  college  of  arte  and  science,  a theological  school, 
an  evening  law  school,  and  an  extension  departmen^t.  A high-school 
department  has-been  maintained  by„  the  university  for  a number  of 
years,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that'  this  department's 
work  gradually  will  be  taken  over  by  outside  secondary  schools.  The 
enrollment  in  the  four-year  college  for  1926-27  was  471;  the  theologl^ 
cal  department  enrolled  18,  the  law  school  12,  the  extension  depart- 
ment 160,  find  the  high  school  69. 

The  university  was  plac^  on  the  accredited  list  of  four-yeari^lleges 
in  March,  1924,  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Virginin* 
Oraduates  of  th8  two-year  normal  course  of  the  ooUeguju»  issued  the 
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Dormal  professioDal  certificate  by  the  State  board  of  education  and 
graduates  of  the  four-year  college  course  in  educaUon  receive  the 
college  professional  State  certificate.  The  university  college  division 
was  accredited  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  in 
1926.  In  January,  1924,  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
registered  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  of 
Virginia  Union  University  under  section  403  of  the  regents’  rules. 
Twdve  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  have  been  admitted  on  trial 
to  Columbia  Uni VQ^\ty,  and  a few  others  haveiikewise  been  accepted 
hj  Chicago  Univemty  and  Cornell  University, 

In  the  fall  of  1918  the  General  Education  Board  conducted  an 
examination  of  the  university  with  the  purpose  of  granting  it  an 
increased  endowment.  As  a result  the  General  Education  Board 
contributed  $200,000,  after  $100,000  bad  been  rafsed  by  other  con- 
tributors. This  is  part  of  an  endowment  campaign  for  $600,000, 
the  remainder  of  which  is  to  be  used  4pr  permanent  improv’ements 
* and  equipment.  Virginia  Union  University  is  a member  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth. 


ADMINISTRATION  • 

' The  administration  of  Virginia  Union  University  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  president,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.  He  is  assisted  in  the  office  by  a private 
secretary  and  a trained  bookkeeper.  The  business  office  is  simply 
and  efficiently  organized,  although  more  modem  filing  arrange- 
ments might  prove  advantageous.*  A modem  bookkeeping  system 
is  installed  and  the  accounts  of  the  university  are  audited  annually 
by  the  General  Education  Board.  The  insimance  on  the  buildings 
is  paid  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Sqciety.  The 
business  office  prepares  monthly  financial  reports  and  an  annual 
budget,  which  is  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  American  Baptist 
' Home  Mission  Society, 

The  provisions  for  the  registration  of  students  and  the  keeping  of 
students’  and  teachers’  reports 'were  found  to  bo  rather  inadequate. 
The  office  also  lacked  proper  facilities  for  filing  these  reports. 

-The  income  of  the  university  is  derived  from  three  main  sourcee: 
Church  appropriations,  interest  on  endowment,  and  student  tuition 
and  fees.  Of  the  total  income  of  $52,623  received  in  1926-27,  21 
per  cent  came  from  church  appropriations,  35  per  cent  from  interest 
on  endowment,  and' 44  per  cent  from  student  tuition  and  fees. 

'According  to  the  following  table,  there  has  beeif  a marked  decline 
in  the  appropriations  received  from  the  church.  During  the  past, 
four  years,  the  loss  has  been  approrimately  40  per  cent.  On  the 
other  band,  this  loss  has  been  overcome  in  part  by  the  small  mcresse»  • 
the  ^ount  of  interest  received  on  endowment.  During  the 
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four  yoars  the  total  inoome  of  the  univerrity  has  deolined  ^from 
$58,110,04  to  S£2,623,  a lose  of  more  than  9 per  cent. 
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The  endowment  of  the  university  is  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  the  American  BaCptist  Home  Mission  Society.  The  board  of 
trustees  has  no  supervision  oyer  it.  The  productive  endowment  of' 
the  university  in  f926-27  was  $413,657,34.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  $6,683  or  1.6  per  ceht  within  the  past  five*  ye^oe.  Of  these  addi- 
tions, $770  was  secured  in  1923-24, 11,787  in  1924-25,  $3,126  in  1925- 
26,  and  $1,000  in  1926-27.  . * 

A study  of  the  ibtum  received  from  the  endowm^t  shows  thAt  for 
the  years  1923-24  and  1924^-25  the  incom'e  was  lera  than  4 per  cent 
However,  the  more  recent  returns  indicate  increases  in  the  rate  of 
interest  which  now  approximates  6 per  cent.  . * 

In  a further  effort  to  overcome  the  above-mentioned  losses  in  in- 
come, the  university  authorities  increased  the  fees  from  $25  to  $35 
per  year  in  1924— 25,^and  for  1927—28  the  fees  will  be  increased  to  $45v 
per  month.  The  university,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  fees, 
requires  a contribution  of  $2  annually  by  each  student,  which  is 
credited  to  the  endowment  fund.  . The  university  offers  a certain 
amount  of  self-help  in  work  connected  with  the  building  and  ground^ 
to  students  which  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  an  hour.  Stu- 
dents in  the  more  advanced  classes  are  given  the  first  opportunity 
to  engage  in  this  work. 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  campus  of  Virginia  Union  University  includes  57  acres  of  land 
valued  at  $260,000.  It  is  well  cared  for,  but  there  is  opportunity  for 
a great  deal  of  improvement  through  ^landscaping  and  the  planting' 
of  more  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  In  view  of  the  strategic  position 
of  the  university  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  such  improvements  would 
create  a very  favorable  impression  upon  the  citizeiis  as  well  as  upon 
visitors.  ^ • 

The  buildings  are  15  in  number,  10  of  which  are  of  granite  stone 
construction.  They  are  of  good  appearance  and  well  oared  for. 
They  have  a replacement  value  of  $700,000,  according  to  the  ap^aisal 
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. of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society..  Xhe  equipment  of 
these  buildingSi  exclusive  of  the  labori^toriesi  is  estimated  at  $42,500. 
The  buildings  are  not  fireproof,  but  they  are  partially  equipi^  with 
fire  escapes.  * . 

The  superintendent  of  grounds  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds,'  and  works  through  several  assistants.  The 
dean  of  men  is  general  supervisor  of  the  dormitories.  He  also  looks 
after  the  men  and  employs  students  _to  take  care  of  the  dormitories. 

A woman's  supervisor  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  women. 

' , *•  PREPARATQRY  SCHOOL 

« V • * 

The  university  conducts  as  a part  of  its  organization  a preparatory 
school,  which  is  not  required  by'  the  college  ebar^r. 

The  students  and  faculty  of  the  college  and  high  school  are  kept 
separate.  Becitation  rooms  and  the  dining  hall,  however,  arcr  used, 
by  both  college  and  high>school  studenist  No  method  of  segrega- 
. .tion  of  finances  has  been  adopted,  fees  from  high-school  students  be- 
ing credited  in  the  same  fund'with  fees  ftbm  college  students.  Budget 
appro||^tions  for  the  operation  of  the.  high  school  are  not  separated  . 
from  th^^Uege  budget,  the  general  funds  of  the  institution  being  ' 
used  to  sup^y  t le  needs  of  both.  Because  of  the  intermingling  of 
receipts  and  ex]i(  nditures  from  these  sources,  a proper  cost  system 
an<f  annual^ud«t  cither  for  the  college  or  secondary*,  school  is  not 
being*  maintaiUM.  ' * * 

A pllm  is  now  being  developed  by  the  offidals  of  the  institution" 
completely  separate  the  high  school  from  the  college  organization.  ~ 
Definite  steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  preparatory 
' students  and  it  is  proposed  to  retain  only  a sufficient  number  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a practice  school  in  the  college  department  of  pedagogy. 

A separate  building  is  to  be  erected,  as  soon  as  funds  are  available,  for 
, the  purpose  of  housing  this  practice  school.  However,  it  is  the  com- 
mittee’s opinion  that  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  should  bo 
^continued  so  as  provide  in  connection  with  the  first  two, years  of 
college  a junior  collie  curriculum,  . 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Admission  to  the  college  course  is  based^on  a certificate  4rom  an  * 
accredited  high  school  showing  compfetion  of  a four-year  course  of  not 
lees  thaR'lfi  units  and  on  examination  of  applicants  by  the  institution.* 

Of  the  15  high-school  units,  3 bx$  required  in  English,  1 in  history, 

1 in  science,  2 in  foreign  languagb^,  and  the  remainder  in  elective 
subjects.  Students  entering  the  arts  and  acience  course  are  requirdl 
to  have  two  credits  in  mathemarios  in  case  they  take  the  ourriculiun 
leading  to  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  three  in  mathematics  in  case. 

• ■ * ' ’ b . • 
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they  enter  the  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree,  it  ia 
, the  rule  that  examinations’  in  addition  to  a certiiicBte,  are  required’^ 
algebra,  geometry,  and  English,  but  in  practice  the  rule  is  only 
enforced  when  doubt  exists  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  applicant's 
preparation.  Adniisaion  of  stud^ts  from  high  schools  listed  and 
accredited  by  the  Association  jof  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth  is  pro* 
visionally  allowed. 

' All  students  from  nonacoredited  high  schools  are  subject  to  exami- 
nation at  the  institution.'  Admission  is  permitted  with  a minimnny 
of  two  conditions,  which  must  be  worked  off  by  the  ^d  of  the  ; 
year.  Applicants  failing  to  pass  entrance  ^aminations  are  entered, 
in  the  secondary  school  of  the  institutioiywhere  they  may  receive 
instniction  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  deficient.  In  the  freah-, 
man  class  of  1926-27  there  were  21 1 students  admitted  from  accredited, 
schools  and  40  admitted  from  nonaccrediied  high  schools.  The  211 
candidates  entering  from  approved  secondary  schools  furnished  certifi- 
cates, including  trauscripta  of  their  re<^rd8.  Yhe  40  students  admitted 
from  nonaccrodited  schools  were  examined  at  the  institution. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  two  years  of  foreign  languages  are  not 
ordinarily  given  in  the  negro  high  schools  of  Virginia  and  are  required  ' 
by  the  college,  a considerable  number  of  fresj^en^pst^l^.with  coo-« 
ditioned  subjects.  The  secondary  school  operated  by  thdmniveraity,. 
lunvever,  presents  excellent  opportunities  tamake  up  these  ^nditions. 
Conditioned  students  during  the  pa't  five  years  numbered,  a^oUlowst 
15  in  1922-23,  10  in  1923-24,  20  ip  •0‘'4-26,  30  in  1925-^26,  W 40 
in.l92C-27.,  ‘ / * A 

For  admission  to  ^he.  four-year  theological  course  ]ejsding|toi  the 
degree  bachelor  of  theology  the  minimum  entrance  requirements  aii^ 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  15  secondary  units  or  fouryearsin'a  hi^~~ 
school  with  standards  equivalent  to  the  university  academy.  ^ Vor 
admission  to  the  three-year  theological  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity  the  student  must  be  a graduate  of  an  approved 
college  or  have  taken  work  equivalenlj  to  that  needed  for  graduation. 

At  least  ^;^o  years  of  Greek  must  be  presented. 

. The  woQien  students  of  Hartshorn  Mbmorial  College,  an  adjacent^ 
institution,  carry  on  their  college  studies  at  Virginia  Union  University. , 
They  are  required  to  meet  the  bame  entrance  requirements  as  other 
students.  ‘ 

The  university  has  admitted  a very  limited  number  6f  special  atu-. 

, dents  to  the  , college  classes  with  the  exception  of  15!%  year.  The , 
Srasis  , for  the  admission  of  such  students  is  maturity  with  promise  qf ' 
al^ity  ip  do  the  work.  At  present  there  is  no  particular  plan  in  opery,, 
atmn  for  the  regularuing  6f  the  work  of  these  students.  Special  atu- 1 
,,deDta\^u*elied  during  the  past  five  years' inclu|de  1 in  1922-23,  & ■ 

19^-24, 14  in  1924-25, in  1925^26,  and  nope  in  l^2ffr2rn  „Tibe  adi^';  | 
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Bion  requirementa  to  tKe  night  law  ^ool  are  the  completion  of  a full 
l^h*eohool  oourae  dr  its  eqmralent. 

JSRADUATlON'REqUIREMENfS 

The  college  department  offers  two  four-year,  curricula  leading 
^peotivjbly  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor»of  science  d^^. 
*ne  degree  of  bachelor  of  arte  Is  conferred  only  on  siudeots  >rbo  have 
takw  in  college  and  preparatory  course  eight  years  of  foreign  languages, 
at'least  four  years  of  which  must  be  ancient  language^  and  who  have 
completed  120  semester  hours  plus  8 semester  credits  in  English  Bible, 

• in  addition  to  elocution,  speaking,  and  physical  training.  Six  ^mester 
hours  of  advanced  wcfrk  in  two  subjects  besides  English  are  required, 
and  students  must-have  maintained  Oatisfactory  deportment,*  The 
prescribed  subjects  in  the  liberal  arts  onrrioulum  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arte  include  18  semester liours  of  credit  in'  English,  13 
in  modem  languages,  16  in  religion  and  Bible,  12  in  social  science,  6 in 

*~psychology  and  moral  science,  and  ^ to  12  in  science. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  conferred  upon  those  who  com- 
.plete  120  semester  hours,  plus  3 semester  credits  in  ‘Bible,  in  addition 
to f elocution,’ speaking,  and  phyaicAl  training,  and  who  have  main- 
tained satisfactoiy  deportment.  All  candidates  must  tak^  12  semester 
hours  in  English,  18  in  modem  ianguages,  6 in  philosophy,  9 in 
mathematics,  and  18  in  science.  Nb  credit  toward  a degree  is  given 
for  the  6rst  year's  work  in  language  until  the  second'  year's  work  has 
been  completed.  If  the  12  semester  hours  in  elocution  are  included, 
the  total  of  prescribed  credits  for  the  bachelor  of  science  d^ree|  is  75. 

* Study  of  the  forgoing  prescription  of  work  shows  that  the  total 
requirements  for  ^aduation,  not  including  physical  education,  are 
140  semester-hour  credits  for  both  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of 
science  d^irees.  If  credit  b allowed  for  the  work  in  physical  educa- 
tion, it  bringi^  the  total  graduation  requirements  not  far  from  f45 
semester-hour  credits. 

In  examining  more  specifically  the  bachelor  of  arts  requirements,  it 
b apparent  that  an  excessivq^roportion  of  credit  b required  in  elocu<^ 
tion  and  Bible,*  which  togethei^are'28  seihester  hours,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  program.  On  the  other  hand  other  vital  subjects  such  as 
modem  hbtotyl  political  science,  economics,  sociology,  psychology, 
and  ethics  are  passed  over  rather  slightingly.  In  a denominational  col- 
lie Chore  are  many  reasons  why  such  subjects  as  Bible  and  religion  and 
publiq  speaking  should  be  emphasized.  Yet  it  seems- to  the  survey 
committee  that*  it  would  be  wber  to  lengthen  the  prescribed  courses 
in  one  or  more  of  the  social  science  subjects  and  make  elective  at 
leai^  Qne-half  of  the  work  in  Bible  sjid  elocution.  The  graduation 
r^iwement  of  140  semester  hours  from  the  standpoint  of  schotar.^hip 
also  a matter  worthy  of  consideratioQ.  It  baa  come  to  be  tbs 
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opidioD  of  eduofttors  tli&t  15  to  16  houra  a aocoluding  tho  oxtra 
• time  allotted  to  labdratoiy  work,,  is  a sufficient  load  for  the  averse 
student.  Thus  the  requirement  of  17^  hours  a week  of  dassroom 
work,  exclusive  of  the  extra  time  in  laboratoiy,  is  a maximum  loiul  ancl 
for  the  average  stud  wt  tends  to  develop  poor  scholarship.  It  appears 
to  the  committee  that  the  total  graduation  requirements  including 
all  such  w(fik  as  Bible,  physical  education,  and  elocution,  should  be 
reduced  so  as  not  to  exceed  130  semrater  hours.  It  would  be  easier 
^ .for  the  student  to  reach  the  higher  average  marks  which  are  required 
for  a degree.^d  for  honor  electives.  Similarly  the  preecription  of  18 
hours  of  inodeWi' languages  in  the  currioulum  leading  to  the  baohelar 
of  sci^ce  .degree  is  excessive  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  thd  work 
iq  this  subject  ordinarily  required  by  standard  colleges.  ' 

, ' A premedical  combination  course  is  also  offered,  which  contains  the 
most  essential  liberal  arts  subjects,  together  with  the  highest  requit»> 
ments  for  admission  to  any  medical  school  which  does  not  require  a 
■i  bachelor’s  degree  for  entrance.  A four-year  curriculum  in  education 
leading  to  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  education  and  to  the  coUegtStr^^ 
fessional  certificate  of  the  State  is  offered.  The  requirements  for  ad- 
missionto  this  course  of  study  are  the  same  as  for  the  college'’ of  libera] 
\rts,  and  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  the'same  aa 
that  of  the  college  of  liber^  arts.  During'  the  junior  year,  toe  follow- 
ing subjects  are  prescribed:  English,  6 semester  hours;  educational 
p^chology,  3;  class  management,  3;  principles  of  teaching  achool 
hy^ene,  2;  moral  science,  3;  Bible,  4;  electives,  12.  During  the 
senior  year:  History  ,of  education^  3;  philosophy  of  education,  8; 
educational  sociology,  practice;^directed  observation,  school  qrstems, 
Bible,  4;  physical  education,  6;  and  electives,  12. 

‘A  two-year  course  of  study  in  education  is  alsp  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  training  elementary-school  teachers.  ^ The  entrance 
requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  course  of* stud^  mentioned  above.* 
Those  who  complete  this  program  of  study  may  be  granted  the  State 
normal  professional  certificate/  which  is  'valid  fpr  10  years  add 
renewable. 

; -Two  curricula  in  theology  are  offered.  The  first  is  four  yeare  in 
length  with  a total  requirement  of  120  semester-hour  credits.  It* 
leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology.  For  admission  to  this 
*.  course  of  study  graduation  from  high  school  is  required.  The  gradu- 
ation requirements  include  72  semester-hour  credits  in  theology,  21 
hi  language,  6 in  science,  9 in  social  science,  0 in  philosophy,  3 eleo^ 
tore  credits,  and  16  in  speaking,  for  which  no  formal  credit  is  given*  ; 

The  Mk:ond  is  three  years  m length,  with  a total  requirement  of  90 


semester-hour  credits.  It  loads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity; 

For  admiaaion  to  this  course  of  idudy  graduation  from  a regular  fot^  | 
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yetr  college  or  equivalent  is  requii^;  two  years  of  Greek  must  havs 
been  taken  in  college. 

, There  are  six  major  divisions  included  in  the  university,  namely, 
the  college  of  liberal  arts,  tho  theological  seminary,  an  education 
department,  a law  department,  a commercial  department,  and  an 
academy. 

' " In  the  college  there  are  12  departments,  namely,  English,  elocu- 

tion, mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  Latin  language  and 
literature,  Greek  language  and  literature,  French  language  and  liter- 
ature, German  language  and  literature,  history  and  sociology,  and 
philosophy.  The  number  of  courses  offered  Under  each  of  these 
departments  Varies  from  2 to  19.  The  education  department  offers 
16  courses  *10  education.  The  commerce  department  offers  8 courses, 

4 of  which  are  of  bigh-schoo)  grade.  The  theological  department 
offers  40  courses  of  study  in  8 departments. 

. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee  that  the  present  type  of 
departmental  organization  is  inadequate  and  misleading  for  an  insti- 
tution which  is  known  as  a university.  According  to  the  present 
practice  at  Virginia  Union  there  is  an^ apparent  attempt  to  develop 
under  the  general  tcmi  “deparfinent"  four, major  divisions,  namely, 
liberal  arts,  education, 'commerce,  and  theology.  There  is  unned-^ 
essary  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term  ^‘department.’*  For  example, 
in  the  college  department  there  are  two  departments;  One  in  English 
and  one  in  history  and  sociology,  whi^ch  are  as  large,  if  not  larger, 
than  the  so-called  “department”  of  education.  There  are  16  courses 
offered  in  the  department  of  Englisf)  and  19  courses  in  history  and 
sociology.  Consequently,  the  university  would  be  justified  in  making 
major  divisions  of  the  English  department  and  tb*  history  and 
' sociology  dopartmont  on  the  basis  of  the  present  plan  qf  separating 
educational  department. 

It  would  appear, -therefore,  more  in  harmony  with  modem  odyca- 
• tional  practice  if  the  college  of  ^eral  arts  would  bring  within  its 
organi;sation  the  special  deparinronts'of  education  and  commerce, 
placing  them  on  tWe  same  level  as  the  other  department^  such  as 
English  and  mathematics.  Th^  special  cuiricula  in  education  and 
commerce  might  well  be  offered  along  with  the  other  curricula  leading 
to  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science  degrees. 

'The- term  “theolo^cal  department”  should  be  chsuoged  to  either 
"theological  school”  or  "theological  seminary."  -As  there  are 
8 distinct  depadhtments  with  40  courses  offer^  in  this  division,  it 
. offers  ds  ah  'educational  entity  enough  diversified  courses  to  justify  its 
separate  existence.  Yet  this  separate  organization  does  not  hinder 
^ * the  closest  cooperation  between  the  college  of  Uberal  arts  and  the 
theolpgioal  school  in  the  utilization  of  such  oom||k  as  will  strengthen  ^ 
certain  aspects  of  thejr  respective  curricula  P^jurom  the  stand-  ^ 
[^__pmnt_ofjTO9Mibed_orj^^  eonrsee.  ♦ ' 
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llie  present  four>jea[r  ourriculum  gi  education  is  bas^  on  two  jears  \ 
of  the  liberal  arts  college,  the  last  two  years  conforming  in  prindple  . 
to  the  courses  usually  offered  in  a senior  school  of  education.  Con- 
sequently, the  present  curriculum  plan  in  education  will  fit  into  the 
• larger  program  of  a full-fl^ged  school  of  education  when  the  time 
comes  for  such  expandon. ' 

The  univerdty,  in  addition  to  the  regular  college  woric,  offers 
through  its  extension  department  opportunities  for  teachers  in 
Richmond  and  vicinity  to  pursue  courses  for  college  credit  without  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  their  teaching  work.  The  courses  are  given  in 
the  afternoon  or  on  Saturday  morning.  The  classic  meet  once  ^ 
wee^  for  two  hours.  They  begin  in  November  and  continue  for  27 
weeks.  They  correspond  to  the  regular  college  courses.  Classes 
were  conducted  last  year  in  qconomics,  philosophy  of  education, 
Elnglish  literature,  English  composition,  English  short-etory'writing, 
first  and  second  year  French,  American  and  modem  European  history, 
and  psychology.*  During  the  past  year  150  enrolled  in  these  courses 
for  credit. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  total  ei^Ument  of  students  above  high-school  grade  at 
\nrginia  Union  University  for  the  year  1926-27  was  501.  Of  these, 
471  were  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  18  in  the  theological  department, 
and  12  in  the  law  %hool.  This  does  not  include  the  150  students  en- 
rolled in  extension.courses  conducted  by  the  university.  Tables  23  to 
27  show  the  increase  in  enrollments  in  the  different  divisiona  for  the 
past  five  years  according  to  classes. 

Table  23. — Total  coU«ifiait  enroUm^ 
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The  growth  in  attendance  at  the  university  has  been  rapid  and 
progressive,  and  amounts  to  156  per  cent  since  1922-23. 


Tabud  24. — CotUge  of  liberal  art$  enrollment 
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. likbama)  afid  vtagtsla  Nondal  aad Iwtiuttial  luaUtuta.  • 
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T%e  growtfiVf  the  liberal  arts  coUe^  has  been  greater  than  that 
of  the  university,  as  a whole.  The  per  cent  of  growth  during  the  past 
five  years  has  been  17$  per  cent.  The  loss  of  fprollmehte  of  the 
classes  of  1922—23  and  1923—24  shows  a very  heavy  student  mortality. 
The  freshman  class  of  1922-23,  which  was  93  in  number,  dropped  to 
56  in  the  sophomore  year.  The  additional  loss  following  the  junior 
year  reduced  the  senior  class  to  24,  or  a total  loss  of, 74  per  cent  of 
the  original  fieshman.  class.'  Heavy  losses!  may  be  attributed  to  ' 
poor  preparation  on  the  part  of  students  coming  from  the  hij^  schools, 
economic  pressure,  or  the  maintenance  of  such  strict  standards  of 
formal  hc^mblishment  as  to  remove  the  institution  from  touch 
with  the  needs  of  its  constituency. 

Attention  is  calfed  to  tho  rapid  declinein  enrollments  in  the  second- 
aiy  school.  There  has  been  progressive  declue  from,  183  to  69 
students  dumg  the  past  five  years.  This  shows ^at  the  high  schools 
elsewhere  are  rapidly  meeting  the  for  secondary  instruction  and ' 
are,  therefore,  preparing  in  increasing  numbers  those  who  are  planning 
to  g(5  to  college. 

Table  25. — Law  $chool  mroUmcnl 
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An  analysis  of  the  enrollments  in  the  law  school  {pves  little  evi4ence 
of  any  fund^ental  strength.  Jt  appears  to  the  survey  committee 
that  this  school  should  be  abolished  or  reduced  to  a department  in  the 
college'of  liberal  arts.  ' 

4 ' . ^ 

Tablb  26. — BnroUmenU  tn  ngtdar  four-year  ooUegiale  cour$$  leading  to  bach^or 
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A 'Study  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  Jhterost  in  generaj 
theolo^cal  study  is  veiy  slight.  - ' ^-* 

_ •Tablb  27 .^—Three-year  graduate  theologiad  eurrieulum 
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. The  enroUmeota  in  the  three-jitr  advftnced  theological  coutm  of 
study  show  considerably  more  interest  than  in  the  four-year  theologi- 
cal course,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  four  years  more  of  prepa- 
ration are  required  for  entrance  to  it  than  to  the  latter. 

In  the  conuhittee’a  opinion^  it  would  bo  advisable  *to  abolish  the 
four-year  theological  course  in  the  theological  department  and  offer 
a major  sequence  in  thedlogy  in  one  of  the  regular  bachelor  of'arts 
curricula.  This  proposed  major  should  include  the  hOhvy  Biblical 
and  education  requirements  now  demanded  of  all  bachelor  of  arts  or 
bachelor  of  science  students.  'This  plan  would  open  the  way  for  a 
diiuinution  of  the  prescribed  work  in  iBible  and  education  now  required 
in  the  regular  liberal  arte  curricula^ 

The  university  has  for  a number  of  years  given  to  a few  students . 
resident  work  leading  to  the  master's  degree.  The  committee  believes 
that,  in  view  of  the  relatively  heavy  toachingioads  novfr  carried  by  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  sfclvanced  courses  cutying'graduate  credit 
should  not  be  included  in  their  teaching  programs.' 

..  DECREES  CRANTED 

i • - • • 

• -The  tkblo  follm^ng  sho^  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  tl\e 
university  during  the  past  five  years;  < «• 

/ Tablb  28. — Dtgrtu  granied  . . 
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In  1925-26, 28  received  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  15  the  bachelor 
pf  sci^ce  degree,  1 the  master  of  arts  degree,  and-4  the  bachelor  of 
divimty  degree.  Five  received  honorary  degrees,  as  follows:  Three 
received  the  master  of  arts  degree,  1 the  doctor  of  pedagogy  deg^ree, 
•nd  1 the  doctoi^  of  laws  degree.  Nothwithstanding  the  conaervathre 
trend  of  higher  ^ucational  opinion  toward  the  question  of  honorary 
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degrees,  the  commit^e  f^cls  that,  aside  from  the  granting  of  the  hon* 

(H*ary  master's  degree,  the  university  has  not  abused  its  authority  in 

this  direction.  In  view,  however,  oT  the  marked  tendency  of  higher 

educational  authorities  to" limit  the  granting  of  the  .master's  degree 

to  those  who  have  completed  their  work  in  course,  the  granting  of  the 

honorary  master's \legree  should*  be  discontinued. 

* # • 

, . ‘ ‘ . FkCULfY  ^ / • 

Thc^acul^  is' composed  of  21  full-time  teachers,  of  whom  3 are 
white  and  18  are  ne^ro.  The  work  of  the  univ^ity  is  listed  under 


10  departments,  although  some  of  these' include  ^bdivisions  of  other 
depaHments.  The  departments,  with  the  teachers  according  to  rank 
in  each,*'  are  as  follows:  'Ancient  languages,  1 professor;  biblo^, 

1 professor  and  1 assistant  professor;  chemistiy  and  physics,  1 pro- 
fessor and'  2 assistant  professors;  commerce,  - 1 professor;  English,, 
1 professor  and  1 • assistant  professor;  mathematics,  1 professor; 
pedagogy,  2 professors'and  1 assistant  professor;  theology,  3 professors 
and  2 assistant' professors;  social  science,  1 professor;  and  modem 
languages,  1-  professor  and  1 assistant  professor.*  There  are  also  11 
staident  iiistructors  in  the  c-ollego  and  5 who  are  teaching  part*timd  in 
the  secondaiy  school.  Two  of  the  student  instructors  in  the  college 
teach  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the  commerce  department,  a 
college  credit  being  given  for.  shorthand  but  none  for  typewriting. 

The  faculty  has  received  its  training  from  the  institutions  shown 
in  Table  29.^ 

• TAflLE.29. — Training  of  the  faculty 
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nThe  fi\^  law<^hool  teachers  hold  their  bachelor  of  laws  degrees 
, from  Howard  University, 

' Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  9 of  20,  who  hold  first  degrees, 
have  received  them  from  -Viiginia  Unioitf  University,  It  would  seem 
dewable  that  this  tendency  to  institutional  inbreeding  should  be 
'discouraged.  Nine  members  of  the  faculty  hold  first  degrees  from 
northern  collegee.  * * 

The  faculty  includes  5 members  who  have  been  with  the  institution 
for  more  than  8 years.  Two  have  served  20'yeare  or  more,  and  1 oyer 
15  years,  ^ The  records  of  the  univeAity  show. that  6 members  of  the 
staff  have  served  for  1 year,  6 for  2 years,  6 for  3 years,  4 for  4 years, 

1 from  8 to  10  years,  1 from  10  to'15  years,  4 from  16  to  20  years,  and 

2 over  20  years,-  'These  figures  indicate,  .therefore,  that  within  recent 

years  thenlhiveraity  has  been^adding  steadily  groups  of  younger  men 
«nd  that  within  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a complete  over- 
hauling' of  the  faculty.  ‘ . 

Stipends  paid  the  members  of  the  faculty  range  from  $2,250  to 
1342,  the  salary  schedules  being  as  follower  One  teacher  receives 
$2,250;  one,  $2,200;  two,  $1,800;  one,  $1,700;  two,  41,500;  three, 
,$1,400;  one,  $1,200;  one,  $1,000;  two,  $900;  one,  $810;  one,  $800; 
one,  $500;  one,  $450^  and  one,  $342.  The  maximum  compensation 
of  the  professors  is  $2,250  and  the  minimum,  $1 ,200.  All  the  pro- 
fessors except  one  receive  a percjuisite  in  the  form  of  house  rent. 
The  salaries  .of  the  assistant  profesrors  vary  ffom  $l,O0O  to  $342, 
without  perquisite  of  aniy  character.'  It  is  obvious  from  a study  of 
these  data  that  the  remuneration  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Virginia 
Union  University  is  low,,  particularly  in  the  case  if  the  assistant 
professors.  Not  only  are  these  salaries  too  low  to  pay  for  advanced 
educational  work  expected  of  teachers,  in  modem  colleges,  but  they, 
are  sewely  sufficient  to  defray  ordinary  living  expenses.  The  survey 
committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  compensation  of  all  thA 
assistant  professors  be  placed  immediately  on  a much  higher  scale.  ^ 

A study  of  the  work  of  the  faculty  shows  that  a number  are, carrying 
an  excess  amount  of  .work,  3 teachers  havitig  Toads  between  300  and 
400  student  clock-hours,  3 between  401  and  500,  4 between  501  and 
600,  and'l  between  601  apd  700.  *As  the  work  of  those  toachers  whose 
student  clock-hour  load  is  ihore  than  350  is  not  primarily  in  the  form 
of  lectures,  it  would  «ppear  that  they  are  oanying  far-  toi  heavy- 
burdens  ^f  teaching  responsibility.  This  is  especially ‘true*  in  dasee^ 
in  sociology,  Bible,  history,  and  biology.  The  committee,  ther^ore, 
urges  ^h^  immediate  steps  be  taken  ^ revise  the  teaching  schedule#' . 
of  approximately  three-fouitbs  of  the- faculty.  ^ ^ | . 

One  teacher  hse  8 hour^f  classroom  instruction  per. wpek,  one,. 
hour#;  twq,_j.2  ho^ra/  tfa)4e,  h4  houiv;^1^Q,.-16  houxv;  one>  1$  hpumi^ 
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and  one,  21  houra.  Thus  8 of  the  11  members  listed  are  teaching  a 
normal  load  each  week.  In  the  case  of  the  instructor  giving' 18 
hours  a week,  it  was  found  that  part  of 'the  work  includes  two  first- 
year  and  tw{^  second-year  classes  in  French.  The  teacher  with  21 
hours  a week  has  such  a variety  of  work  and  so  much  responsibility 
involved  in  teaching  of  classes,  such  as  educational  observation  and 
methods,  that  it  would  appear  advisable  to  reduce  the  weekly  teach- 
ip^oad  by  at  least  six  houia  a week. 

The  laboratory  work  is  divided  between  nine  sections.  One  in- 
structor has  from  5 to  10  students,  3 have  from  10  to  20  students,  2 
from  2^  to  30  students,  and  3 have  fiom  50  to  75  students.  In  the 
latter  case  the  sections  have  two  assistants. 

Six  members  of  the  faculty  are  engaged  in  extension  work.  Courses 
in  economics,  modern  European  histoiy,  first  and  second-year  French, 
English  composition,  and  English  short-story  writing  are  offered  in 
Richmond.  Courses  in  philosophy  of  education  are  offered  in  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Va.;  a course  in  English  rhetoric  in  Norfolk;  and  a course 
in  Amencan  histoiy  in  Smithfield.  The  participation  of  the  six  pro- 
fessors in  these  extension  activities  should  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion  with  their  resident  teaching  load.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey 
committee  that  Virginia  Union  University  is  rendering  an  excellent 
service,  by  the  maintenance  of  these  extension  courses.  This  work, 
should  be  encodraged,  and  other  departments  should  be  called  upon 
to  render  service  as  soon  as  conditions  permit; 

<1^,  * EQUIPMENT 

T f 

^The  university  operates  a general  library  of  14,000  volumes,  ex- 
dosive  of  1,000  public  documents.  The  expenditures  for  the  libraiy 
' are  clearly  shown,  in  Table  30. 

I 

, . ' Tablk  30. — Library  txpandilure*  , 
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‘ The  library  oontains  an  extr^rdioaiily  large  liit  of,  old  tl^eplopoal 
I ^oks  of  po.  value  to  college  students  and.  of  doubtful  value  to  theo- 
[ .,<  logical  etudenta.  In  the  purchase  o^  new  books,  excessive  expendi* 
turee  are  being  made  for  rMcnt  theologmal  bbbhs  as  compared  with 
direct.  AbQUt  1,000  volutnee  consist, 

bonad'etandaird,  xnagatinee.  v A.  ioll<^e  librarian  is  mployed,  who 
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should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  additional  training.  Five  student 
assistants  are  employed  part  tifhe  in  the  libraiy. 

The  instit)i]ition  has  a library  fund  of  S4,000,  the  income  being  used 
fof  maintenance.  Each  student  contributes  annually  for  the 
support  of  the  library,  the  receipts  from  this  source  being  approxi- 
mately  $500  annually.  Expenditures  during  thn020-27  term  up  to 
March  1 showed  $114  for  magazines,  as  compared  with  $160  for 
books.  The  library  i&  kept  open  from  6.30  to  0 p.  m.  The  Dewey  ' 
decimal  system  of  olassificatipn  is  used. 

The  laboratories  at  Virfinia  Union  University  include  sections  in 
biolo^,  chemistry,  and  physics..  According  to  Table  31  the  value 
of  equipment  and  supplies  in  biology  is  $2,500;  in  chemistry,  $3,000; 
and  in  physics,  $3,500. 

• • 

Table  31. — Laboratory  expenditure* 
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.Replacement  of  equipment  in  the.  biology  and  chemical  laboratc^ 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  amounted  to  only  $650,  while  $.1,600  ' 
was  expended  for  equipment  on  the  physics  laboratory. . Expenditures 
for  supplies  in  the  biolog;ioal  and  physics  laboratory  were  reduced 
during  this  period.^  ’ - 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES'  ‘ v 

The  institution  has^o  gymnasium.  Athletic  aotivitim  are  con*' 
ducted  jointly  by  the  faculty  and  the  students,  officers  oftlte  student 
athletic  association  sittmg  with  the  faculty  conunittee  on  achletics  in 
the  consideratioii  of  all  questions  doimeibtdd  with  athletics.  The  rules  ' 
regarding  athletic  eligibility  provide  that  i^tudent  shall  participate. ...  . 
in  athletic  activities  ^ho  is  not  a rej^Iarly  enrolled  student  of  the  ^ H 
tmrversity  cany  ing 'full  work  in  the  classroom  and-passihg  satisfao- 
torfly  in  his  collegiate  work.  The  Virginia  Union  University  is  a 
membeir  of  the  Colored  Intercollegiato  Athletic  Assooistion* 

There  are  three  fraternities  at  the'  institution:.  The  Alpha  Phi  •' 
Alpha,  Flu  Beta  Sigma,,  and  Orqpga.  Psi  Phi.  A-  proper . control  Js 
oyer  tiiem;by  tha  faculty#  No  stedent  is  permitted 


"'  join  a fraternity  until  he  has  MmpIeM  ^ Crei*hii^  year,  the  offlep 

I /*  .**T  a'  . * 
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certifying  the  names  of  the  eligibles  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 
The  president  holds  conferences  with  the  heads  of  the  fraternities  to 
determine  general  policies. 

The  students  have  under  their  management  several  societies  ^rhich 
give  opportunity' for  independent  literary  and  religious  work.  Three" 
literary  societies  are  organized,  one  by  ihe  academy^  one  by  the  college, 
and  the  other  by  the  theological  department.  These  societies  have 
'^oekly  meetings,  and*on  occasion  give  public  exercises.  In  all  of 
these  hctivities  the  members 'of  the  faculty  give  their  counsel  and 
^ assistance  in  various  ways.  * * 

CONCLUSIONS  • * ' 

It  is  evident  from  a study  of  the,  growth  of  the  institution  that 
Virgiiua  Union  University  is  rendering  a valuable  service  in  the  trj^- 
ing  of  leaders  and  teachers.  Ifi  view  of  the  apparent  demand  for 
increJised' service  and  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  improvement  in. 
organization  and  equipment  of‘the  university,  the  survey  committee 
wishes  to  encourage  t|ie  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  institution  to 
^ secure  an  adequate  permanent  endowment.  Likewise,  in  view  of  the 
rapid  grdwlh  of  enrpl|meuto  in  the  college  division,  there  is  immediate 
need  for  much  largerR^ropriations  to  meet  the  current  expenditures 
which  must  be  incurred.''  furthermore,  the  lack  of  financial  and  other, 
resources  oVer  a period  of  years  in  the  light  d the  easting  opportuni- 
ties has  had,  in  the  committee's  opinion,  a depressing'e^ect  on  the 
tone  of  the  institution.  - * 

• The  committee  wishes  t6  recommend:  • 

That  the  university  be  reorganized  upon  the  basis  of  ttvo  major 
divisions,  the-  college  and  the  theological  school,  with  their  corre- 
sponding departments.  ' ’ a . ' • 

That  the  so-called  educationaj  aepartment  be  separated  into  its 
coriipohent  departments,  bccoming'coordinate  with  the  other  depai^ 
mental  units.  , ^ , 

That  the' so-called  .commercial  and  law  departments  be  absorbed 
by  other  divisions  of  the  university.  • ' 

That  the  total  graduation  requirements  be  reduce  so  as  not  to 
exceed  l^fivsemester  hours  of « credit,  including  physidd  education 
and  elocution.  ' * 

Thai  the  curricula  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of 
science  degree^  be  modified  in  order  to  eliminate  excessive  require- 
ments in  foreign  languages  and  in  Bible  and  that  elocution  be  made  an 
eleotive4ndtead  of  a prescribed  subject  in  thise  courses. 

*:  That  the  four-year  curriculum  in  theology. of  the ''geological  de-  . 
partment  bq  discontinued  ^^d  in -its  stead  a course  io  the  c<^egS  'be|  ■ 
with  a,^iajor  sequ^co  in  tbeplo^oal.and  related  eubjdotaijt>i;y'; 
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That  the  o|Tering  of  advanced  courses  carrying  postgRadiiatc  g^dit 
*be  discoura^d  until  the  university  has  the  necessary  funds  to  support, 
these  courses.  , « ‘ 

'That  the  library  be  strengthened  by  increasing  its  colUetion  of 
books  for  thpe  use  of  the  college  according  to  the  needs  of  the  several 
departitnenU,  ahd  by  providing  the  librarian,  vdth  opportunity  for 
further  training , . 

That  the  teacl)k(^  scheduled of  ^app^ximately  three-fourths  of 'the 
■faculty  be  revised  for  the.pufpos^fTeduciug' their  heavy  student, 
flock-hour  loads.  • ' v.  * ^ 

' That  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  extension' activities  of  the 
‘college  be  further  developed. 

That  the  laboratories  be  bfought  up  to  the  standards  of  the  leading 
' accrediting  organizations.  V ^ 

JThat  the  institution  abuidon  .itb  practVe  of  granting  honorary 
master  of  arts  degrees;  , ^ \ ^ _ 

That’ the  scale  of  salaries  oi  the  a^istant  ifmessors  b^laced  on  a 
much  higher  level.  ' \'' 
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-•  ENROLLMENT,  PROPteTY,  ^ INCOME  OF  NEGRO 
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0 OOUJEGES^ 
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C<flrri]fTi.--OtD«ml  tuummi— Table  l.-*KnroUment  of  itodeiita  innicit)  ooUec«»  102i-mt.  Tabto  1— 
SUVii  of  librariee  in  oecro  ooUecee,  Table  S.^roirth  of  praeoeoi  eodowmentt,  im-lW, 

Table  4.^Phjiioal  plante  of  ntcro  ooUecoii  1030*37,  Table  0.— eeorae  of  taconie  of  negro  ^ i 
^igee,  wlu  peroaotege  of  Inoome  from  eeob  eocird^  1030-27. 

The  purpose  of  this  appendi^^1p<to-^  presept  statistfcs  showing  the 
growth  of  n^ro  higher  Vacation  in  the  United  States  during- the 
*0  * past  to  years.  ■ ‘ ' 

. * . Because  of  the  fact  that  the  survey  is  m&de  up  tdmost  entirely  of 
' individual  reports  of  the  different  college,  it  is  d^cult  to  make  com- 
parisons of  enroUmeBtf  income,  library  facilities,  and  physical  plants 
of  the  institutiona.  • , **T 

In  this  appendix  such  infformataon  is  compiled  in,  tabulated  fonot 
with  the  ooU^es^  grouped  by  States  for  the  convWencd  of  those 
drairing  to  make  comparative  studies. ' It  is  designed:  to  serve  alsb 
as  a ready  reference.  . ! * 
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Tftble  1.— ENROLLMIENT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  NEGRO  COLLEGES^ 
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Aeh(evom«ot  of  negroM,  rfoord,  I 
Adininteiratlon.  Ste  undir  rt$peHire  nUrgo. 
Admission  requinmeotA  Set  uq<frr  V^tp^rfirr 
eolltgu. 

Arrlniltuml  and  Industrial  Start  Normal  CpIlog®, 
• Tfnn.,  72*-73<;  administration,  725-7IM;  conclu' 
flons,  733-734;  adnoatlonal  oqulpment,  731-732; 
» Mliirationa]  program,  727-728;  onrollment,  728-730; 
aUraturrieularactlTltlm.  733-733:  faculty,  730-781; 
gradiwUon  raqulremanta.  728.  physical  plant,  726^ 
727;  preparatory  ecliool.  727;  lerrloa  to  sodoty 
7M-734 

Agriiullural  and  Maotianical  Colloga  of  Texas. 
Srr  Prairie  View  Start  Normal  and  Industrial 
.ColleU  ' ^ 

Agrieuluiral,  Mecbanical,  and  Normal  Colljf 
Ark.,  130-149:  administration,  137-138;  admission 
refiuiremeurt,  140;  conclusions.  144-149;  aduca- 
Unnal  equipment,  143;  educational  program,  I39-" 
no.  onrollment,  141;  extracurricular  octlviilea, 
113  144;  faculty,  142-143:  graduation  reuulre- 
tnciirt.  140-141;  physical  plant.  I3»-1S»:  prepara- 
tory school,  13P, 

Alahitraa,  97-119;  Barber  CoUege  for  Women,  108- 
lin;  flllo:  Memorial  CoUege,  fO-92:  Selma  fnl- 
veisily,  72-82:  Talladega  Chllege,  98-72;  Tu.skegM 
Normal  and  Industrial  Instlturt,  92-108. 

Ahhiima  Baptist  Colored  UnlTorsUy.  See  Selma 
t'niversliy. 

Alalinma  Baptist  Normal  and  Theologinl  School. 
Set  Selma  University. 

Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training  Instlftite. 

Sft  Georgia  Normal  and  AlprlcuJtural  College. 
Alcorn  Agricultural  antf  Mechanical  Cbllege,  Mlsa., 
program.  409;  atjmlnistratlon, 
admission  requlretnonts,  409-410;  eoa- 
rluslons,  410-418:  degreea  granted,  413;  oduraUonal 
equipment,  419-410;  enrollment  and  degrees,  4ii- 
113;  oxtracurTlcular  activities,  410;  lactilly,  418- 
^ 115;  graduation  requiremenrt,  410-111;  pbialcal 
plant,  407-408;  preparatory  school,  408-409;  service' 
to  society.  418-417. 

Alwm  University,.  8tt  AJcom  ./^cultural  and 
•Mechanical  College.  ' ^ 

lllMi  University,  8.  C..  701-713;  admlnlattaUon. 
•^7W:  conclusions.  718;  degrees  grentod.  708-709; 
•ducaUonal-  equipment,  711-712;  educational 
iwjrem,  705;  enroUment.  700-788;  oitracurTlcnlar 
ecUvltles,  712;  teculiy,  709-71J;  gredidUpB  t»- 
qolrements,  789-700:  preparatory  school,  706;  aar- 
rirt  to  society.  712-713. 

Aaerlmn  Baptist  Oome  Mlulon  Sodety.  ootieges 
■Oder  control.  23-30,  ■ • . 


-American  CbnrOh  Instlturt  for  Negroes  of  Prota- 
tout  Episcopal  Church,  colleges  under  control  80. 
Arkansas.  U7-H5;  Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and 
Normal  Co])CKe.sl3n-l45;  Philandar  SmjUi  CoUan 
“ 118-127;  Slkortflr  College,  128-1&5. 

Ashmun  Institute  Stt  Lincoln  Uhlvatelly 
Atleuia  Baptist  College.  Stt  .Morehouse  Col'len 
Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary.  Munhouse  College 

Qe..  284-299;  admlnbltallom 
285-280;  oonclusloia,  294-2115:  edacaUonal  pro- 
Bnuu,  288;  enroltmeDt.  289-29a  enracuirlcular 
activities,  204;  fticulty,  290-295;  gredtiatlon 
quirements,  28S-2W»:  laboratories,  293-294;  llbreir, 
M-293;  physical  ^Uot,  387;  preparatory  school 
2H7-2<8. 

Augusta  Institute.  &r  Morehouse  Collage  ‘ 


Baptist Surt Uni veisliy.  NerSImmoneUnlverettr. 
Barlw  CoUege  for  Women.  Ala , lOH-llO;  acadomlc 
program,  110-lU;  administration,  108-109;  ad- 
mission requirements.  Ill;  conclusloM.  119-J18; 
educational  equipment.'  114;  enroUinent.  l|2  ‘ 
estracurrlcular  activities,  116;  fsculty,  n2-U4> 
Braduatlon  req'ulreroonu.  iii-m;  physical  plant.  ' 
109-nO;  preparatory  school.  HO. 

Barber  Memorial  Seminary.  Ste  Barber  Cotlm 
♦for  Women. 

edtololstiatlon. 

091-683:  educetional  equlp^ni.  0S9;  edumtlonol 
program.  094-889;  earoUmenc,  (M;  axtrecuRl 
cular  acUvltlm,  700;  fecttlti,  flOO-eOP;  gredtiatton 
requiremenrt.  095-098;  physical  plant,  8t8-8»4; 
.^Paratory  school,  eot;  service  to  society,  TOIN 

f 

Benedict  Institute.  Sit  Benedict  CoUege. 

BeneJu  College.  Set  Bennett  CoUege  lor  W'omeo. 
Bennett  College  for  W|omen,  N.  c.,  490-909'  am- 
domle  program.  608-801;  administration, ' 497- 
4W;  admission  reriulroments.  901;  ooncJnslons, 
90S:  educational  equipment,  604-909;  enroUment. 
M2;  extracurricular  actlvIijM,  .509;  bcuUy,  Dflo 
904;  graduation  raqulrome^,  901-903;  pbyilod 
plant,  499-600;  preparatory  achoot,  900. 

Bethd  Institute.-  St*  Shorter.  College. 
Bethel.Dnlverelty.  See.  S^iorter  College 
Bethiine-Cookman  College.  Fla..  239-344;  admlate- 
tratlon,  238-337;  admission  leqelraments,  239' 
ooDclusloQSe  944;  aducatloDtl  oqulpinent,  949-M, 
educational  pro|r8m.  2j9;  enrollmant,  240;  at- 
treourrlcular  activities,  M3;  fitcuhy,  240-M3- 
g^natldn  raqulremimu,  340;  pbysl^  piknt 

237-M8;  preporatory''soboo),  338-239;  servlae  to 
•oclety,  348-244.,  . swnoe  xo 
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Bldd)o  Unlvenltj 

Btolofrlcnt  equipment,  frenentl  fummary, 

Sti  alnuniff  ruptrUn  collide:  . 

Bhbop  CoUe«e,  Tex.,  810-823,  Rcademic  pro^rjim, 
815-818;  lidmlnKratlon,  8J 1-813;  admlaion  ra- 
qulrvmenU,  816;  oonclusions,  821-823;  degrees 
minted,  817-818;  educeiloDal  equipment,  8a>- 
821;  enrollmeol,  817:  exUncunlrular  actlvUloB, 
821;  Ihcully,  818-820;  RriMluAtion  raqulnsmenti, 
il8-817;ph7Blail  pUinl, 813-815;  preparatory  wh* . I 
815. 

Boards  of  trustees,  Independent,  Institutions  gov* 
emed  by,  8-ll. 

Bmoeh  Normal  CoUece.  5«f  Agricultural,  Me- 
Ohonlt^,  and  Normiii  College,  Ark. 

Blanch  "Sonnal  School.  Set  Agricultanil,  Me- 
ehonlcTil,  end  N'ormol  (‘'ollege.  Ark, 

Blink  School.  Set  Joseph  K.  Brick  Junior  CoUofe. 


Chtbinr.  Sh  Sistera  of  the  Blessed  ^crament  of 
Feanaylnm(;i 

GaDtanary  Bible  Institute.  See  Morgan  CoUece. 
Gheinioal  equIpmcDt,  ge|^enil  summary.  49.  See 
Bteo  undtt  nepectirf  <6Uega.  , 

Choyney  Traiplng  School  for  Tcochdra,  Pa.,  654- 
064;  administration,  655-657;  cooclusjons,  6638064: 
fduoattanal  equipment^  062-6<^  eduoationsl  pro* 
frmm(7857;eoroBmeQt.  651M00;  enlmnoe  requlro- 
mtnts,  657;extmcurricu]Ar  activities,  663:  Csculij, 
^6(Hkl2;  graduation  requirements,  65S-62d. 

Oboroh  boards,  nortbern  while,  colleiCBS  owned 
« and  ooniroUed,  19-20.  , 

Church  dcDomlnationnl  boards,  northern  white. 

ooUeges  under  Jurisdiction,  30-32. 

Cburoh  orgnntiiillODs.  State  oegh).  ooHegee  oon- 
yoUed  and  admlni^lereil.  16^19. 

"Churchee  Tnaintnloe<l  by  negroes,  I,  ^ 

OUBln  University,  S.  6S0-6«>i  administration, 
681-883;  oonciusions,  689;  degrm  granted.  685; 

4 oduoatioiifii  oquipment,  688;  educational  pro- 
fram,  683-684;  eorolUnent,  685;  extracurricular 
aotivltloi,  688-689;  bcuUy,  686-688;  graduation 
laquirsmeoU,  684-685;  praparatory  school,  083; 
aorvice  to  society,  689. 

Clark*  Univoraity,  Oa.  246-259,  academic  progrem, 
251-252;  administr^tioo,  247-249;  odmiralon  ^ 
qulremonts,  252;  oonclusloni,  258-259:  degroa 
granted,  255;  educational  equipment,  257-268; 

I enrollment  and  degreoe,  263-2&I;  exicagUtrioular 
iollvUies,  258;  faniUy,  255:257;  gmcKiatioD  re- 
qalrcmonts,  252-253;  physical  ploot,  249-251;  pie- 
paraiory  school,  251. 

Clergymen,  negro,  number,  3.  , ^ 

Coeduoatloo.  genera]  summary,  51-54:  firs  also 
under  reip«rlfw>  a>U$eu,  , 

Coleman  CeDege,  Le  » 409-402;  odmlnlstratloa:  400; 
eoodosioQa,  402;  educaUonal  actlviUes,  401;  edo- 
mtlonoJ  equipment,  40i;  eitracnrrUnilar  aotlv- 
Itieo,  402;  laeolty,  401;  physlool  plant,  400*401; 
ivrloa  to  sooleiy,  40B. 


1 


CoBpgeo,  American  BeptM  Home  Mtaslon  Society, 
23-26;  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroeaof 
Protestant  Eptocopol  Church,  90;  >tooiroUid* 
and  administered  by  State  negro  ebdreb  organi* 
nations,  16-|9;  educational  services,  33-56;  Melh» 
odi.q  Episcopal  Church,  21-23;  noithem  while 
church  b^dt^  19-20:  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacra* 
xneot  of  Pennsylrania,  30;  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  29-30;  United  Chile* 

' tlan  Mtelonary  Society,  .10;  ^ 

Collegee  and  schools,  obJeetKes,  35-36.  ^ ' 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Cnlvf^ty  cl 
Oklahoma,  Okie.,  457-470;  ndmlnistratioD.  458- 
461;  oondu.«tons,  470;  degrees  gr6nied,  466;  eduea» 
tionai  cquiftment,  468-469;  educational  program, 
461;  enroUihent  and  degrees^  463-165:  entranoe 
requirementa,  462’HiexIraeurriailar  aetivitici,  «09- 
470.  fHCuity,  466H68;  gradualloD  requirements, 

* 462-403.  ' 

Colored  Methodist  Kpisoopd  Uigh  School.  8m 
Lune  Collvge.  ^ , 

ConQiu.sions.  ^Set  under  rtiprcflev  lasfifuhaM. 
Control  and  Unanoe,  5-32.  , 

Cookman  Institute.  See  Detbune-Cooiman  Col- 
lege. ' ‘ 


Daytona  Normal  and  Industrie}  Instate  for  Negro 
Qlrls.  See  Belhune*CockmiiO  CoUegf. 

DegTf<*s.  general  summarVi  51-56.  nUc  undm 
rupectieecoUena. 

Delaware,  147-156;  Slate  College  for  Colore<^  Youths 
ot  Delaware.  148-156. 

Dickerson  Tboologloal  Seminary,  S.  C.,  702. 

Disciples  of  Christ.  See  United  phrlslpin  .Mit- 
siooary  Sodeiy,  r 

District  of  Columbia,  179-210;  Howard  Unlicq 
180-210. 

Divinity  High  School.  Set  Edward  Naters (foUega, 

Durham  State  Nornal  School  See  North  Caroilna 
College  for  Negroes. 


iver^ty, 


£duoiUoDil  equipment,  pen^ni)  summary,  46-47. 

See  also  under  feepteUee  enUegei, 

EducaUonal  program.  Set  under  reepeelive  enUifti, 

Edward  Naters  College,  Fla.,  224-235;  admlnH ra- 
tion, 225-227;  admission  roqulramenf^,  22H-229; 
ooDOluslons,  234-235;  degrees  gninlad,  230-231;  • 
educational  ^ulpment,  233-234;  aduoatloiml  pro* 
■ram.  227-228;  enrollment,  229-230;  oxtrocurrieiilar 
BcUvities.  234;  faculty.  2?HC3;  gmdumlon  re*  . 
qulrements.  229;  pre|>aratory  nSbool.  227;  lervloe 
10  society,  234. 

Endowments,  permanent,  growth,  feoml  sU* 
UstlOB,  950-4151. 

EnroUmcm,  general  ststiftlas.  948-047. 

SnroUifflm,  general  summary,  51-52  , 8ss  also 
wilder  retpidfM  toUegu, 

EltraourrljBular  aoUyitim.  6m  wndsr  rMps^ 
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fAOiiItles,  KToera]  sammary,  38-44  ^ affd  uniif 
rftpediH  ei . 

FlnaDw  and  oontrol,  jhS3T  \ 

TUk  University,  Teon..  734-748;  aMdamici)rocram, 
787;  admlnlstntioti,  735-718;  eondusiocia,  745-746; 
dfitrrrs  granted,  736;  Htioatlonai  equipment, 
742-743;  enroDmcnt,  736-780;  aitnioarHmiar 
activlUea,  745,  (acuity,  736-742;  gradoata  work, 
744-715;,  grailuatioo  requlremenU,  738;  music 
and  fine  arta,  744:  phyilcal  |dant.  736-737;  pr^ 
^ paratcry  school.  737.  • ^ 

Florida.  211-244:  limliinia-Cookniaa  Collifa,  735- 
244:  Edward  Waters  2H-235;  Florida 

AgriruJiural  and  Merhanical  Uollegc,  212-224. 
Florida  Agik*uUuial  and  Meohan|cal  Coll5ga  for 
Negroes,  l^la.,  212-224:  ndrolnbiratlon,  21J-214; 
atlmissloo , raQuiramenU^  215-217;  fx>Dclu5loni, 
223-224;  dagreas  grantad.  2I2-22I>:  adufailonal 
fqiiipmeot,  222:  aducatfonal  program,  21.5-216; 
•nrollmanu,  212;  eilmcurriciiiar  BcUvUlaf,  222- 
223;  faculty,  2?0;  graduation  rvjulmniems,  217-* 
212;  pbyilcil  plant,  2I44?I5:  preparatory  dtpart- 
roant.  215;  aervlot  to  sooiaiy,  228. 

O 

Gammon  Theological  i^mlxiary.  Sm  Clark  Cnl- 
versliy,  Qa. 

OaorglA.  245-343;  Atlanta  Unlvanliy,  284-225; 

Clark  UnlvefBlly.  245-250;  Ocorgla  Normal  .and 
" loduslrUI  College,  835^;  Georgia  State  loduf- 
trial  College,  327-331;  Morobouse  CoUete/271- 
»4;  Morrto  Drown  Univenlty^  2SO-270;  Paine 
. CoU^g^  305-321;  Spelman  Colieg^  ’ 225-306; 
Btatfl  Agrloulturml  and  5feQhanlcal.  College 
for  Nogroos,  331-335. 

Oforgis  Normal  - and  Agrlculturkl  Cobece,  Qa, 
335-343;  administration,  337-3ili;  oonclu.sioas,  341; 
aduoiiiooaJ  equipment,  342;  adueatiopal  pro* 
gntm.  335-340;  enroUment,  341;  eUracufTlwil'if 
a^tvhies,  342-343;  HeoiiKy,  341'342;  physical 
plant,  U5-:I32. 

Georgia  State  Induitrlal  Coliofp,  Qa.,  821-331,^ 
•oridemic  program,  325;  admldtstriUon,  322-321; 
ooDolusions,  330-331;  dogreos,  327;  rducntloQ/il 
equipnifot,  822-330;  enrollmont,  325-327;  eiCra* 
oiiTlculsf  ictlvUlee,  330;  faculty,  327-829:  grad- 
uation requirements,  325;  ph>'Blcsl  plant.  324- 

Orndtiniien  requirements.  64r  lifider  fapfctiK 

CDf/rgei. 


Btinplon  Normal  and  A grinillural  Institute,  Ve., 
854-901;  administration,  88.V-H87;  oondusionK; 
degrees  granted,  893-894;  edudktlonal  equlpOrent, 
1^95-899;  eduoatlonal  '^program,  889-9QO;  enroll* 
tnonts,  892-8  3;  eitraeurricular  aotlvltlos,  890-880; 
heuity,  .894^808;  graduniloo  requiremeota.  890- 
882:  ph>(llail  plant,  887-888;  preparatory  and  • 
elementary  aobools,  888-889;  ■errloe  to  iocloiy, 

Hariahorn  Memorial  Coilege.  Sm  VfrglnU  Union 
University, 

High  schools,  negroes  enroUad,  I. 
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jpward  Univendty,  Washington,  Be^.,  18^210; 
adminiitrmtioo,  181-184;  college  of  applied  soleiiov, 
181-102;  conclusions,  208-210;  degriwB  granted, 
108-200;  educational  equipment.  205^;  «doea* 
llonaJ  program,  187-188;  • enrollmant,  194-l96t 
eitracurricular  ^IvUies,  207;  faculty,  30^201* 
graduate  work,  193-194;  graduation  requlrenMnU, 
ia9-19(k  phyiloal  pUnts,  184-185,  schools  and 
ooUegoi,  1(^190.  earrioo  to  sooisiy,  207-208,  teadb- 
log  loads,  ^-205. 


Income.  9m  •iminmrnH^n  umffr  fstpeeflig  4ml4. 

faliees.  "" 
tnooms,  gene 


oero^ 


ftatlftlCi.  954-936. 

J 


Jackson  Coqeita,  Mia.,  42H-440;  admlnkrtratlnn, 
429-'431;  ooDctliAioQs,  438-440:  degrees  ’granted, 
435:  addmtioDo]  equipmant.  438,  edoralioDal  ffTh 
gram,  433;  earollment,  435;  entranoi  requtrazngnti, 

* 434;  aitrscunioiiUr  activities,  488*  (louKy,  416- 
435;  onsdustion  reQuhements,'^  434435;  phyiloal 
plant,  431-432;  preparotof;!  school,  432HS3, 

Jarvis  Christian  Initttuia.  Tat..  866-672;  idmlnl4 
Iretlon,  M5-657;  doocIusIoqs,  873;  edcKwUoaal 
Kiulpmem,  871;  educational  program,  888;  enroll* 
men^  869-870:  aitrahuiTiciilar  •ctiTltlM,*  671: 
(acuity,  870-87l;^graduailoo  reqaifemaoU,  869; 
physloal  plant,  W-W;  pfiparatory  achool,  «0- 
869:  fiarvioa  to  soelety,  871  , 

JehnsoQ  O.  Smith  University,  N.  8II-4B8; 
adrolnbiratloo,  $23-524;  conoJaatons,  814-835; 
degrees,  530*  edacatlonal  tqiilpmont,  5I3-A3I;  « 
e^luceiiooai  lirogram,  536-527;  endow tnenl,  636* 
525;  dbrotlment,  5384^39;  exiraoiirricular  aoUrl*  • 
ties,  534:  faculty,  NKHVH  gredhaUon  lequtfw* 
menu,  627-5^  laboratories,  533;  phyilcal  plant, 
525-526;  iiceparatofy  school.  536. 

Joseph  X.  Drick  Junior  College,  NL  C.,  504-5tX 
admlnlstfatioD,  506-607;'  concluslona,  5^,  tdooa* 
tional  equipment,  510-511;  edanational  program, 
508;  enrotlmeot,  509;  eitracurrioular  aotlvUlii, 
511-512;  facuUy,  509-5t0:  graduation  requlie* 
meots,  506>509;  physical  plant,  507-508;  piepafa* 
lory  ichool,  508. 


K 


KeottKOiy.  345-350;  Lincoln  Institute  of  XeattM^y. 

346-354;  Simmons  Unlvordly,  3M-«0.  ^ 

Kentucky^ Norma)  and  Tbeoloflc^l  fasUtute.  am 
SIromoQS  University. 

KittrelJ  College,  N,  C.,  535-544;  academio  program, 
5^;  admlnbtmUoo,  g36-W7;  addiission  lequiiw- 
roenta,  539-540?  coadustona,  5ci-544;  dweos, 
540-541;  «1ucattonii]  equipment,  54^543:  estra* 
curricular  acti Wiles.  543;  ficrUty,  541-541;  gradua- 
lion  lequlrements,  540:  physloal  plontr  587-J38| 
|»rei»arauiry  school.  538-5J9.  - - - 

KnoiWile  College,  Tenn.,  757-767;  af^lnisbitlon, 
7.18-760;  oonciusions.  767;  degrees,  Hired umdional 
eqqipmeftt,  765-766;  edticatlooal  iTograni,  781- 
762;  eoroDtneat.  763;  emeouTicular  accUltlei, 
766;  7A-76^;  gradoeMoD  requlremenca. 

762:  physical  plant,  760-761:  preparatory  aohool, 
.761;  MrWea  to  looltty,  766.  r . i . 
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l4bortt<>ii«s,  c«D€ral  BUtnmtry,  47-iS.  Bre  t/iv 
U9d9f  uspftiirf  column. 

iMt  CoUtit,  Tenn.,  767- 77V;  •dnifni5ir«lion.  TA- 
770;  ttdmisAkui  m^tilremeols,  771-7T3*  (\>ndu* 
»loa«,  77^779;  ilrgrars  grAiilfd,  774.  ^lurgtloDtl 
tQuipmeAU  777*771^.  edurtUoD&l  procrun,  771, 
«fkroIUnfnt,T73-774;eiiriruniriU9rik^ivilUB.  77B, 
(gt-uliy,  775-777;  gndtuiioD  rB()utrrtn«mii.  777- 
773;  pbyvicml  ^aol.  770^771.  f»roi»iiriUiiy  school, 
771. 

L^xit  lostltatf  See  L4De  Cotltcf . 

Li  Moyni  iunJar  Calligi,  l>nn.,  ^^703.  idmlnls* 
Umtioo,  767^7^;  coodii>U>ns,  7ii2-lW;  oJuoitkMiAl 
gctwAio,  789;  vduoitional  equlpoiitit,  7V7,  iitim* 
curricular  actlTitlca,  7V2;  ioroUniani . TVO.  faiuUr, 
7VD-7V2;  fraduatiou  re<)ulncneDtB,  78V>7H):  phyil- 
oaJ  plant,  7i»  7BV;  |irtt|«raioi7  7k9. 

,Letterol  trmniinlttal,  n. 

Ubrarka.  Sm  tf%tlpwuni  under  rr* 

tpccTifi  uniitreiUei. 

Ubrariia.  fioerai  aUtiilir*.  948-050. 

linculo  Imiitote.  Sh  linroia  XJnlwilty  of  51b- 
■ouri. 

Unoda  luatituta  of  Keoturky,  Cy^  354-060;  ad- 
iuinUUaUoo«  054-0&5,  eondiulooa,  060;  f^luca- 
• tlo^l  actUltba,  057;  aducationai  fqulpmrnf,  059; 
iAroUmeoU  008;  fnuaDCf  requlrrmanU,  057;  etira- 
curricu^  acliTlUci»  059;  faculty,  055-JM>;  gradu- 
atloo  raquirriDenta.  057;  phyiioU  planta,  055-S57; 
prtpariiory  icbool,  057.  • 

liDcnln  UnfmsUy  of  kfbsouH.  Mo.«  47M83;  ad- 
miniatnition,  473-475;  admUalon  requiirmfob^ 
476;  oonclarioDi,  463;  drertei  grauted,  478;  aduca- 
donal  iquIpmenU  4MM81;  aducaiional  tm>C7aiii, 

^475-476;  cnrnliiufot.  477-478;  filracumculai  icllv# 

' met.  481-482,  faculty,  47?v-4!itt;  gnduatlon  rtTpilro* 
tueoUv  476-477;  prepomtory  iclioul,  470. 

Mnooln  UnlvcrsUy,  Pa.,  643-554;  admiobixmlinn, 
540-544;  adinbaion  mfuire manta,  545;  cooclualotu» 
550-554;  deems  grained,  648,  educational  Vctlvl- 
liM,  645;  Mluoailonal  fquipmeni,  552; 

547-548;  ciUacurrleular  actl  Titles,  652-503;  tfoniity, 
549-5M;  graduaJLion  faqulirxhenta,  645-547;  pti» 
lol  plgnt,  544-545,  irrvlca  \o  audfty,  553. 

Uiiogstooe  coMfff,  N.  C.,  544-.0M;  admlnislration^ 
645-546;  condiisiona,  503-554;  dfKms  gnntiHl, 
649-500;  oduralioujU  e<|ulpment,  553-553,  cduoa- 
dooai  drocram,  648;  cnroUniiDt,  549;  eitracuiricu* 
lar  atUvIU^  553-553;  teculty.  600-553;  graduation 
rcqulrementa,  645-549;  pb>*ilcal  plants  545-647;, 
prapamtory  school,  547. 

Loui^iani,  351-102;  ColcmaD  CoUe«i,  362^371;  New 
Orleans  Unlvanity^  353-371;  Southern  Onlverdiy 
and  Agricultural  und  Affctumloal  CoUegr,  390- 
' 402;  Stmlght- Coliei^  371-^1;  Xaricr  CoUego, 

381 -89u. 


Maryland,  187-177;  Moffan  Colbgo  of  Maryland^ 
167-170;  Piintm  Anne  Academy,  170-177. 
Machanlo  arts,  'general  lummary,  60-61.  Sec  else 
aadar  rcrpeelfFe  nUtgu.^ 

Medical  College.  8a  Walden  Colkca. 
Maihodbt  Episcopal  Church,  board  of  sducatlop, 
eoUffw  osder  control,  21-S,  , 


/ 
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Miles  Mrniorlil  Collrge,  Ala., 83-92; adminlstiadon 
84-8^,  admlHloD  miuifamenU,  85^;  oonduilong, 
91-92;  degrsfi  granted,  88;  oduogUoQal  OQUlpme  nt, 
90-91 . eoroUmenf , 87-88;  exuiairrieular  acii  vltiet; 
91;  (imilty,  88-90;  graduation  requlromenU,  87; 
4 physlool  plant,  86-85;  preparatory  aoboo),  86. 
Mississippi,  403-457;  Aleom  Agrleulturil  and 
chanical  CcUege,  404-418;  iickson  College,  42H- 
440;  bust  College,  418-428,  Bouthem  Christian 
lD5tltut^  440-447;  Tougaloo  CoUef^  447-467, 
Missouri,  471-482;  Lincoln  Unleersity,  471-483. 
Mortbouss  College,  Qa.,  271-M;  admlnhirailoo, 
272-271;  oonrlusions,  288-214;  degrers  graoled, 
278-279;  educational  equipment,  3$1-3I3;  rdue»> 
lional  program,  776-276;  enmllmcnl,  277-278, 
exlmrunictilar  acCivttifa,  2K3;  trmduuUnn  re<jair*» 
pM^ots  275-277;  pbyilc^  I'Unt,  274,  (Heparalory 
school,  274-276;  teschlng  itoff,  27V 
Miirpui  Collega,  .Md.,  157-170,  adiitlnlstimUcfi, 
168-161;  adinbslon  requiraineoU,  161-152;  ix»o- 
ciuslonSi  169-170;  degrssii  gniiiiad,  164-165;  edii-^ 
oalloiial  aeilTltbav  161;  ^ducHtlonal  oi|uipinent, 
167-168;  aufoUmeot  snd  dognoe.  1M-If4;  eitra^ 
ninicular  sdl%'llb«,  158;  hirulty,  l66-i(»7»gradua 
lion  rfquiran.ant5.  162.  ^ 

Momi  Prown  College.  Sir  Moab  brown  VnW 
vmwy. 

MorrP  Jl^wo  rnl\-ersity,  Oa , 260-270;  adndub- 
tmiloD.  2(iO-y;2. 4-ronrluslons,  3»Si-270;  degress 
gmiued,  2r^,.  »lundiona1  5iuipment,  3n9; 
Oiluoat  lailkl  prognim,  Jr^i;  Simillmeni, 
eitracurrirular  actirlttes,  369;  hiniHy,  365' 3i8; 
gra^luailoD  rsquirements , 383-365;  phystoal  tdanl. 

382-».*  > • ^ e 

Morris  College,  B.  C.,  7U-721;  ndttilnbtriilloa^ 
•714-715,  com  lin^lons,  721,  giiucatlonal  egjipmecu, 
730;  ediUTulonal  pniram,  716,  enndlroant,  7IS; 
eflmrurruulur  ^ilvHles,  721;  faculty. *'7 18-730. 
gradual U/D  reiiulretnents,  717-718;  twtjiahaocy 
fcbool,  716;  service  toioebty.  77U 
Morristown  Normal  a\i<l  Industrial  Colbgg.  Tepp  , 
779-7)!^:  ailftiinbiratlon,  rv-780;  adtubskm  re- 
qulremr nu,  7K2;  conriuskvns,  78.V785;  aduniloiial 
Oiiultmicnt,  XV.  odui^itlvnal  prograni,  7*^-'  4o* 
rollment,  7KI;  aiiracuirlcular  actlvUba.  «M6; 
faculty,  733-X6;  gradimtlon  rsqiUfsinanti.  7S3; 
physical  pbni,  7>1;  pre|wimt«»ry  schotil.  Tai-7W. 
Musical  eciulpmem,  general  summary.  Sa  tlm 
aadir  riaperfiiv  coUffte. 

N 

National  Theological  Seminary.  Sa  Vlrftnb 
Colon  Unlver^Uy, 

Mailonal  Tmlnlhg  School.  Sa  Noiih  J^'aroHna 
Colbga  for  Negroes. 

Negr?)  Agricultural  and  Ttohnlcal  Collags  of  North 
Carnllua,  N.  C.,  484-496;  adminbtratloo,  486-487; 
buildings  and  grounds,  487;  concludoos,  495- 
196;  dogreas  granted,  49|;  aduoaUonal  wiulptnsfa, 
499-194;  aducailonal  progrnm,  488;  enrtmmsnif 
495-491;  eilractirtlcubf  aftlvlibs,  495;  faculty. 
491-493;  , graduation  requlrtmanU,  IbHQO; 
prspamtory  scbooli  4x8. 

Negro  ifistUuiloQS,  publldy  suptwrtad  and  com 
^ tfollM,  11-16, 

k 
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N««rp  Uod-Onat  Colton  of  MImoutI.  Sm  Lia- 
cotlo  Uivlvtr&lty  of  M IsMMui. 

Ntw  OtUmna  VotTmliy,  U.,  »6»^1;  ftchninisttm- 

iicra,  W-S64;  dcigrm  sniotod.  S66VS(nr;  tdiK^ 

•qalpmoDt,  369;  odurmUoDAl  progniD.  366;  to* 
rDUmivot,  366;  %itrmairrlcuW  octiTUiM,  36SM70; 
faculty,  367^368;  grftJiimioQ  requimoeals,  366* 
36<V;  phnlcal  pbuit,  301;  propmory  school,  96|« 
North  Carolina,  4s3>60D;  Beooeti  CoU«c«  for  Wo- 
man. 496*306;  JohnsoQ  C,  gmllh  Unlv«rtlty« 
623-633;  4o90ph  K.  Riick  Jaolor  CoUtfOt  606-312; 
lattroD  Cplle*!,  533-644;  UdngsU)D6  Colkfr 
644-354;  Natro  Agrirulturmi  and  Technical  Col- 
lice,  4S4-49Q;  North  CaroUna  CoI)«ce  for  Kecrocs* 
6W-600;  Ncnh  Cfirolloi  Slat#  Colored  Normal 
Bchoo).  363^/;  fit  AucUMloe*!  ScbocI,  564-673; 
Bhaw  rnlrrrdiy.  634*363;  Stmi  Normal  School 
fbr  NecTP  Race,  612-A22;  WlosloD-Salim  Teach- 
in  Collifo,  373^. 

North  CfiroUna  CoUece>)r  Nl^roei,  K.  q.,  59^-600, 
adminlnrmllon.  3M3-394;  condustoa^.  (jpo,  edtm- 
Ilona)  equlptnem.  6VK-3W;  edijcallonal  prtemim. 

0 n&:  enrollment,  506;  eitranarrictilar  adlyltlei, 
300-f4l0»  (acuity,  306-606;  craduatloa  re(juire- 
moDlJ,  506-306;  UboratoTlM,  300;  phi'Bical  fOant. 
M;  service  to  ftOclMy,  fO).  601, 

North  Carolina  Buie  Colored  Normal  9dioo|,  N, 
C.»  503-502;  academic  prwmitt,  «6-3k7,  adiulnb- 
trmliuii,  3M-3ft3;  adznbalon  reQulrameota,  387;. 
ioocatulOni,  501-602;  eduoatlonal  equlpmaot.  59(^ 
•61;  eorollffitiit,5ii7->5M.  titraeurrlcuiir  iotlvItUsi, 
601;  (acuity,  3ae-500;crai1uaf  too  requlreoiiciii,  687; 
ph)elcal  plant,  563-606;  preparaiury  achool.  306.* 
Nurthyn  whha  church  boarda,  collti^  owned  and 
controlled,  10-30. 

Nonbern  white  church  ilenamlnatloiial  boardi, 
colieiw  under  jurlMUrl km,  30-63. 


Oakland  CoUefi.  &r  Alcorn  Afrlcuhura)*  and 
MechankaJ  Colley. 

Ohio.  60l-6}4,Wm»icforrt  Univmlty,  603-634. 
Oklahoma,  457-470;  Colored  Asrlculiural  and 
Konnai  Dolrenlty  of  Oklahoma,  457-170 


••tina  Cdlife.  Oa.,  305*321:  adminlstratiao,  307* 
•10:  admiMloo  requlrenienLs,  313;  exodus  Iona, 
119-321,  dacrWi'llS;  adooailofuJ  precram.  3J1- 
113,  enroUitieat,31i-3l6;  aitnourrlcular  acilvHlM, 
- edooaUonal  equipment,  318-310;  fkralty,* 
^ 116^13;  fraduatlon  fequifemaaU.  313-314;  phyil- 
eal  plant,  110-3)1;  preparmlory  school,  ill. 
falne  InsUtuijL  Srt  Paine  CoUife,  Qa. 

^ Quinn  Cftlife,  Tw.,  656-063;  admlolitmloD, 
•67-650;  oonclustone,  M3;  decTMi  gramed,  862; 
eduoatlona)  acUfUlea.  650-660;  adueailonal  equlp- 
ttttl.  864:  enroUttaaot  pnd  deeraii,  851-662;  «i- 
hraoce  reQulremctiis,  860-861, • uimroirkuiar  ae- 
UrlUea,  864-853;  Ihculty,  863-86];  frmduidloo  le- 
qolrtcnenti,  851;  preparmlory  ac^iool,  600. 


Pi3T>e  Colkfi.  Sm  AHan  Unlrwilty. 

Payne  Tb^loflral  Beminary.  Ohio,  (hoiliy.  82i. 

Sm  efre  5%'Ubcrforce  Cnlnnliy.  ^ 
P«»mylTMto,  Ch«jm,y  'ft.lnlw  M»ol 

far  Tmchm.  'tu-tM;  Uw«ta  DoinraHr.  •«- 

634. 

Philander  Smith  Ceilere.  Ark  , 1P^127;  ^dmlnb- 
irallon,  1)0-130;  itlmlMloo  nNiulremants,  |8* 
133;  conrladons.  136-127;  eduoMloati  equlpmem^, 
136;  edurational  prtiynuii,  122:  enrollment,  11^ 
124:  eiiracurTictilar  activllka,  136;  (acuity,  1I4* 
125.  fraduatlon  requlremedU,  131,  phyikal  plaoU 
130-121;  pApparatory  fidiool,  121. 

PhiUlpa  Unlrenliy.  8m  TeiM  Collm. 

Physical  plant.  8m  eedcr  rttpntW 
Physical .Dlaot,  leneral  iUllatke.  032-054. 

Pb>mlclaal  and  fiiTfeons,  nefro,  number,  J. 

Physlri  e<Julpm#tit,  ffoeral  lUnimary,  40-68.  Shf 
eiie  e nier  rmpKtirr  nlitym. 

Prairie  Vlea  Slate  Ncrtiiai  and  IndurtrUd  CoU^a, 
Tei„  nkr6i0;  admlnirtrotldh,  7V7-796;  oondu- 
alnns.  TO-61d.  Jegrees  framed.  804-805;  educa^ 
t tonal  acilviiiei,  600,  erlucmtloiial  equipnieilt, 
80MI09;  enrodmeai,  »p2-604;  aairmnce  imqulr^ 

. menis.  800-801,  ettracunioilar  acUrliim,  808; 
(acuity,  1»8.'r-80T;  fraduatloa  requiramenu,  loi* 
802.  ph)^lciU  pisnt,  790-RO0;  propaimiiry  school, 
800.  Mvici  to  soclecy,  809. 

Preiiaratory  schooL  8m  UfUn 
lT»b>ieriaii  Church  In  the  United  fitetei  of 
Americm;  horud  of  national  mbalon,  ooUepa 
under  control,  2|f39. 

PrtnrwB  Aum  Ae*(lcmy,  M«J.,  inNH;  ulmlnto 
imion,  17I-17J;  eoochjsionii.  17*-I77;  wlncailoiul 
•rtiviltoi.  l?l;*lucMton&l  fqul|iiMot,  178;  tnioU* 
njrtit.  17,.  ,pir»Qc6  requlmn.nl*.  ITS; 
/eurrU-uliir  actlelito,.  i78-i:«;  |w«Jiy.  174-178; 

’ pnrtuiuion  requlremenU.  174;  pr»nw«torr  *cto<»l. 

ITS.. 

PwpwtTf  wn«r»l  Heimic*.  MMM. 

Pr««M*nl  Eptotopu^  Churrb.  Sm  Amerlma 
ChuiTb  liMliuie  far  Stfnm  or  Ptomcm, 
rhiirrh  ‘ 

K^Miob,  iMCP«a  enrnlM,  3.4, 


R*tol,ti.lnMUuto.  SwShav  Unirentty.  r _ 
lUdimoDil  InnUulo.  St*  Vlrflnto  Unloo  yifv- 
ilty.  \ 

Rlchraood  '^beoloclcol  Pchnol  lor  rra»lmM.  \&* 
Vlrflnla  Uniu^  Unlrctfstiy.  ' 

Richmond  Theolofical  Seminary.  6kf  VIrftoia 
Union  Cnlrerflty. 

Rofer  Winiams  Univmfty,  Tann.,  T58-767; 
adffllntotrailoQ.  rSl;  rooclualeiu,  7W-767;  adocm- 
tftonal  equipment,  JM;  educatloiial  profrmm, 
766;  anroUmeni,  766;  attracurrictilar  accIwIiiH, 
736;  (acuity,  755;  phytloal  plane,  754-765;  prefMwm- 
tory  ic  hool,  765.  ^ 
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Run  MHi  , ftdmtninrmMon,  ttt- 

m cWlaiionB.  4a.  fdiK*. 

tlon^  »»|UJ|»nifni,  4SV-Ort;  ftrocrmin. 

49)  Nin^UmtciW.  422-423.  #iM^4n)ni!v  •rtif* 
477;  fiicuh),  ta-irv.  fn!aMl«>o 
iDfn)a,  4il  40;  ph>3knl  pUnl.  4 JO. 

42S . 


Ik  Kdrmkl  aikI  CAlt^ht^  lottlluiA. 

Bn  Auf^ts*<)»AS 

1|.  \UgUStLnf*i»  ttrhcio),  S C . 4M  AT3.  A^linlotMn* 
linn,  M-M/*:  •nr»runiniUr  acIIviiia^.  57T.  A>n- 
duftloitf,  an.  •ilUf'mUoiul  profmnj.  .VI, 

yi^-WW,  i^iulptnAnl,  hTl-5*2.  UmUy,  NH4- 
47);  ^bn^UA))^n  mjuiitnisnU,  )«bkici* 

IcrlAA.  Ari,  pl(>  <4irAl  i>4^nf.  V^V5T.  Mt«nklarT 
•CtKO).  .W  I 

M.  PauI  Norma)  atu^  InitiiMrial  Va  . uo\* 

911.  MlmlnlnralUm.  oaj-«M..  a.lmMon  rr»pnrf' 
iDfnU,  WR,  9I6  9)K 

«|ulpfiiTOt,  W,  run>54nrnl.  907  f\irvAirrtrul»»f 
«dJfll)4l,  9ao%)0!  tAinllv,  *MT,  *0). 
f44uirfnir<il.  w;  phr ik 4)  plint  au  pr#pini«<irr 
#rtkin),  WM  W 

84mu«4  Flu^on  Cotlw.  Tct , sn4  M4.  •ilmlnlrtrt- 
Umi,  197  4tt);  rom  )n«ionA.  Ma.  MiKiiikmal  rtiulp*  I 
mtnt,  mvM7.  HuiiUtonM  pmcmm,  8i»  hio, 
•np«Umen),  H43*au,  Aotmnco  rrquirrmfota,  4|0-“* 
Ml;  4tir*cuFTlni)tr  •clU)1*«i,  M7,  faruhT«  M3- 
k4A;  trAAliut^OQ  n^iuinmtniA,  M)>A42;  phfUrml 
pUot, 

iMondiiT  POfT«R  AnmUoa,  J. 

IMmi  DnlT«f>Uy»^  AUi  72^.  adxnlnMrAfioii, 
7V74;  •*linUikk»n  rNpnren^rMi*,  74;  <iwnm 
fnuilA*).  74.  oitunUnfui)  ^iiiitpmtAl.  WMl.  rfiroll- 
f&#nl,  77,  eiinruiTkaUiir  actlvKIoa,  41;  (aruliy/ 
TI-#0,  ftiwltiallHii  r^iolrrriioms  J6-77;  phjTiml 
pUnt,  7A;  nrspAMi«V\  srlkkil.  74. 

Btrrirt  to  Mmdfr 

ebaw  rollfCliilA  1DS)(IU14  . Mr  t^nivnf^Uf. 

gl^n  ^nlrirniy,N.C..&54^y9.(kC44jffrdrf»fw%m, 
4M-&37.  AdmiutfUmtioo,  mncliuloni.  M: 

di«mA  cmotf^l.  A.MI.  fUunit tonal  #i|iitpintnl, 
461 -.VV2;  tnixiUmem,  334-^;  fiiracurTtOJUr  iu> 
llvitto9«  .m-.v).  fBculiy,  S30-Vtl,  rmduAiiou 
r>pllfAll»fn)j.  .Vi7-,W;  phy^loaLplAiK* 
ahnrtif  rolltc#.  Aril..  )a-194;  mdftnlc  firnmni,. 

^ 111;  adcnlni^tnaioci.  1^)90.  (klmt5^i<m  roqmrr- 
4MRU,  lll.'cnnrlixsrionf,  U4>rt5, 

192:  •ducatlonA)  •lulpMnl,  W4;  enroll jn^nl  ,^02; 
•ttracairrictlUr  eryvUl««  134:  faruliv,  133.  rnvil- 
oelion  rer|utmoenie,  14|;  phyilrAl  plant.  130: 
prepetupiry  Jctiool.  iio 

Sfguueni  'Unlfenlty.  Ky^  116-^M.  eoedemlc 
Pfosmm.  346;  admlAistnilon.  346-34H.  roncld^ 
t)oc«»  edticmllmud  equiiMuent,  ksi, 

«WDUuil|iit  4Dd  decTM.  949-3.V);  f itActiiTlrular 
eoUriUtt.  4&3-A&S;  ^ulty,  3M>^;  rreduetlpa 
requlremenu.  U4-349;  properatory  irtiool,  M. 
B44m  of  tbe  Bhmml  Becmneat  of  I’^DSjl\*aafai 
(Ceibohe),  eolkco  under  oontro).  90.  , 

Skier  Indoetrlal  Acedemy.  Sm  Winston -Seleai 
^TinclMn  Colkie 

Sliaer^lOdiistilAl  tod  Stele  Noniul  School.  '8m 
W)fMir«-A9ka  Tiicben  Colliff 


Booth  Cemtkt*  40en  CnlHee.  TSi-TtI: 

Itmedlii  roDere.  W 70i.  -ri^ntiv  rnitetiny, 
fhlHW:  Morrk  ('nlWve,  913^90.  South  Cerollae 
Agrlrultiirel  and  Mecbenkml  Collffa.  nan-oRh 
Sooth  Taodlna  State  Arrioultural  and  MerhantraJ 
. C^dlece  he*  >)erTo#e  Btt  (')«nin  Unlvie^Hy 
Southorn  rhrivlUn  tn«ti|uti\MUii..  440-447;  aditiio* 
^UiraiiOD.  441-412:  edniissloo  R^uimnonu,  4li: 
oo^luiduivs.  440-447;  eduost  tonal  equlpmnl.  44.V 
446;  o«lufail  lonel  pnarmiii,  40-444,  rnrollmrot, 
444-449;  eitn«curr4cii)ar  nrllvlltrx  440,  fiiculty, 
44\ereiliuttoQ  fTitMirrinonK  444.  phi’stoal  plant, 
442  449.  pirlMmlnr)  5CIuimI.  441k 
Sootbrrn  rnurrsliy.  Srr  rM>ut)M  rn  VnlTenliy  and 
.lotculuifnl  and  Mrrhaniful  ('ol)rft*. 
l^hrmrnltrrMl)  and  \Bt»mUumland  Me^baxw. 
tael  roll«»ge,  Iji/,  9V4MOU,  .idniinuualton.  .191  *m: 
docrrru.  nlucMC tonal  r'iUlptiioni,  397,  rdbcn^ 
IhiPrtl  pionam.  »tV.tNH;  rcirolliurnl,  JXI,  rilra- 
rutnrular  »(1l Vim'S,  »3Mh.  facnlly,  ^1^9117;  yra^lur 
a)  ton  m)iUirinrnts.  9U4;  ,iiiboriatorlnv  997 *M; 
phrMra)  fdari,  9tf2-XU3;  pirpamUiiy  SfiK>o).  391 
S|r1m«n  rnlWre.  Oa  « 1S.V.W;  lalmlfiljitrsllon,  SM- 
2M7.  o*nrlw>totu,  >100:  «kiur<^  iranie»l/  jni. 
•NpjrUj.»nnl  n*julpmf!il,  9l>4*9cv'.  fxliioeOpnal  pro* 
ffiffl,  .2.ri,  riunaitwn).  900  JO  I,  f lUftOtltftCUlar 
acUvilh-s,  3o3,  faculiv*  lIV-ltH.  irnMlpuOoD  le- 
qulrrairnU.  2V9-300;  pit)  »tcsl  pl(if)t,  2tM 
Spflfnan  Feintnuffy.  Srt  diirlman  i\>llrcf 
Stale  .IftlculturaJ  end  Mrcbaniml  rnllrjoi  for 
Nrfmre,  IH.,  93l-9^;  /dmtnlMnMion,  m-991; 
onneliialnnt.  XLV99A;  tnluoatlonal  pchtratn.  311- 
314;fq«lpfhrnl.  W;  taoills.  Ill *990. 

Hlilr  Aiffinditinil  nnd  Mrchantml  rollrfr  fdr 
dCrcrt)rs,-S  T , Ofi6-6So,  adminidrrtiton. 
C»>ndii!itiuu.  RNO;*»lr|rnH'X^^ninl.  674 -OTA;  o«1nea'» 
llotifd  rquipnjrnl.  r?4  <17U,  riUicahiill.il  pro|M>ilii« 
4/nMJ70,  fnndlmrDI,  672-674.  rnir.inr*'  rrquirT- 
HHnij,  fiTXI.rUraniniculsr  ..ctJvlurs.  iiTU.  f scull  y, 
67.V679;  f radtintlrtn  rr  qillmurm  *.  C7P-072,  ptf  per* 
atory  school.  069;  arrrlor  to  s^ictay,  O. 

Suir  OolUip'  fur  Colored  ^idfoU,  Dfl-i  I4l4-li^ 
•dmimstnitlnitri49-lMr,  c<»urlas4oiu,  IVt.  Miioa- 
tlonkl  Hrllvitlcf.  IM-|.'»2,'  cd'ipiilonal  r<iulf^ 
mem.  lM-I.V.fQroUn)cnf . l^2-IM,f  iirecwrTicuUf 
iciiTtiliti.  IV;  faculty,  13^134;  physical  plant. 
174>  1^1.  prptMralor)  k4nioI,  131.* 

Stair  Dcfto  rhurrb  omcanltiiliona  or  eouWtx  wm* 
ooUi^.  ooDiroUhf  and  admim-sterwli  10-|9. 
*Suc#  Nonpal  School  for  the  Negro  Haor,  N.  0., 
919-422.  aflrr.ltiltiralloo.  3I3-3M;  condusloni,  Ml- 
622:  cdilcalioAal  equipment,  .MU-930;  rducallonal^ 
prtfnini.  516;  rnfoUmml,  .’dT;  eilraoiitrliult/ 
«acitvltli«,  33S-92U  faculty.  .M7-6I9;  itwIusUod 
requiremenia,  910-517;  physical  plant,  314-013; 
prepprat^  wbooJ,  319 

Straight  CoUi«e.  l«.,  971^1:  admintsinitfao,  979- 
179;  coDclusloni,  330*961;  degreas  grantiM.  970, 
educational  equipment^ 379-wO:  educational  pm/ 
gram.  974,  enrollineDt,  9itl;  e itr^riirrlruUir  arllvl- 
tka,  380:  farttlty,  177-979:  gie(^Uoii  requinf^^ 
menu.  974-17,3'  pbyskml  pUnt.  973,  praparaP^ 
acbool,  373-37* 

Straight  Unirersily.  Sm  Straight  Collage. 

Sonday  K)u>ola.  supported  by  uigrcNa.  1. 
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TtlU4#«A  Vo\kf9.  AU.  •ilmtoblmiloa, 

9/^V;  Edtub^l(»n  riguJrwneofn.  ^»oJu- 

71-7?;  (1f«rN#.  ^^luraUuiiA]  v^iulpn^nt. 
(V^TO;  frluratioD^l  pn<imini,  69,  anroHm^ol,  fS* 
66;  #\traKirTi(iiUr  adlvtlifa.  70,  lartilly;  05; 
(TiulujdktD  rr  iiUmrroU,  64-f«5;  phpical  pUot^ 
61-^.  |>ff|)iiniiorv  M:hcx>U  63-63. 

Tf4tt»m.  rmfml  »ututW>*.  38.  Set  t/to  nairt 
fftprrhrf  t\yitrff9  * 

jnibUr  vhoob.  foe  Dffrtw,  3. 

Twwtkff>’  fl;4bficp,  cetifnU  BUinxnjtfr*  41-46.  Srt 
cUo  C^(9^9 

Tf^fkin*:  iux*l  ifnurf,*  '^iimmu’T* 

4<*i  Sif  hf.irf  fVt;»fffirf  rfV/ffff* 

"\0;  AiniuUimU  InttiulriAl 

" s^|ji4e  NofninJ  rniyt>U>.  TN  734.  Tnuar* 
bU>.  734  74<.,  KntTxilW  4’cUrvt.  7.sT^7^,  lxn>6 
Coll6^.  767-776:  Moyp^  Junk»r  Titv 

73|3.  Mi^rrbiomn  NVciiul  6n«1  (n<1uBtr44l  C‘olWv6.' 


irU)  rolk?i.f.  71^*  Si^niiitl  lltuton  CVIW'6, 
W6  C%6v'0.  »»n  6M;  TUM5-»o 

M»  vei;  \V1U»>  Ml 

- Te^iis  7*.tnw.  7>4  • H73MI,  fuimlnUtmilon.  srs* 
^ ►r.V  :^tittiiisk»ii  ir*4iiirrfoffii«  kT6  677.  ooh^ri^ioft?. 

HTV-6^0, 

O'vrul  6777414 hioiirr^c* 

kUr  twllMIk*'.  s>0.  C»^iihy,  67>i-H7V,  vni«fimOoo 
rr^ii.rr  u4tn,  ^TT.  |'l\nt,  873.  l*r4|Wi- 

' |l•r^  jw  JiM>l,  K7»-6T6. 

TlH-*l54in  <*oI4f®e.  T4i  i ailinlnblnitlon. 

401.  ttilniU'iMf)  rc»|Ulrrmfi*l^,  J 
6'liiGttimm)  iv,ui|*iij6n!. 

ilnn-il  K'^^.eT;r\ti!Tt.6ni,6.S3,e\!rj4*^irru** 

kKr  (<vuk>  . v»l-iCr4  firiAttiuidon 

rr  iiiir«mciki>,  KV2  H.W,  fwiunix'cy  fiM. 

i'ollcieiMf  mrnX  Normal  lmy|iil4\  5ef 
C'ollw 

TM»pilf»o  447-457,  acmlemlo  im- 

irrAiii?  4M-4.V/,  itdiiilnistrallon,  44h-4'4>.  ailmbaloo 
w*4Mlrfm46U.  453:  CHinrlusiniiB,  4VW4.57;  doicrM 
gr.tn!6«l.  4.'*4.  4«)uciUlunal  e«4UlproeT)t«  4Vi,  aiiroU- 
irpftl,  4LS3-4.*-4. r\UarurrlcuUr^iki.iviiUa.  16V4A6; 
f.*r  ilty/4r»4  4'.5,  in^luaUnn  rafiulmrjtTkts,  4!*3- 
4N3.  pl^tkal  pluut.  4^0>451;  pfri^anMory  sebnot, 

TUfkrf^ne  Normal  aod  loduiulaUlrulltuCf,  Ala., 
V3*|fx6^  adinlnUtratioD.  VdrUfi;  coocluslons.  IU6- 
106;  oduottlionul  rqulpmrnl,*  104-105;  Hu^tnlional 
p}(»ynuii,  06^;  earollmeal,  101;  eitrarurriciilar 
artivUlffs,  105-106:  faculty,  101*104;  gradualion 
rrquirr infDU,  07-100;  pbyiicai  plant,  06-06;  pr«- 
paifiiury  school,  06.  ^ 


rnlon  t^mlnary.  ’ See  WUberforoa  rolvcnltT, 
Uoited  rb^lFiiao  Nril9*iooary  Fodeiy  (Dliolplea  of 
Cbriit),  oolkicrs  under  eonUot,  30< 


rnlti^  IVabyirrlaii  Cburrb  •(  Noflh  Atoar||^ 
bevir**  o|  frpfdtiira’f  aiUaiooi,  cobffia  undor  6l> 
uni 

UnU'mliy  of  OrorfU.  Sti  Qforfln  54o/mal  and 
" **AtrlcuUuf4l  Ccil^ca.  # 


Virginia.  Ilamptoti  Norma.  kAtI  AcrWul* 

turn!  f^^  oni:  81  Piiul  Xonnal  nfiA* 

Indiutrlal  i^cbool.  voi-Ol).  MrfipMu Normal  tnd 
Indipdrial  Inatliutf,  ,011-W:  Vlfftnla  tnfon^ 
rnlvrralty,  077-Oi.l 

VlfTioia  Normal  «n«l  rolli^.ii#  ImfltiHa  iW 

Virtmla  Normal  and  lodunHaJ  litdltitto 
Vlrginl:i  Normal  obd  ImlpMrlal  Imtdatf,  Va« 

0II*V06;  aTMlrmtc’pmcnini,  016;  aflmlnUfralkiii, 
011*014.  adml^y^oil  require  mrola.  016  oP;  cowelu- 
alum,  036;  ihnirwK.  071.  o-lurinonal  fqiiipn^nt* 
034  02.4  rnn>)lti.4  iil.OlO^lC]  rUriCUrrtcular  aCflT< 
Mira,  024;  bruit y,  O21-O2i.  i;ni«tUatioli 
mrnb.  ^7  Olv,  pMyaiaal  plant,  0|4-oi.4;  prrpara- 
lOf  jk  VI.4  ^ 

VIrainiJi  t num  \ mvrr»liy,  Va . 017-043;  adrnlnlf' 

If  alum,  02<*  oS.  omrIuMoniu.  043  OU,-  difraat  . 
pninrst.  \m7*Oi«.  isluritloHAl  pnamini,  tXHXXI: 
*rnw»^lnKnf,  Olv  oi7.  npiipn^rnt,  04iV»4ll  rrtra* 
niinniUr  art i vines.  04 T 043,  faXilt).  016-^40;/ 
p««tliiilion  ircauinrmrnt^,  013  035,  itbialcai  lianl, 
oy^oJD.  pir|*aralor>  ^bnol.  OJO  • 

• -w^  / 

H'aldea  ColWe.^rjD  , 7i6  TM.  aoadrmio  procnom 
710,  adniknqtraiion.  747-7ia.  cottfliivlona.  711; 

fducsiMcmal  fspu|»nvr/il,  751-7.43;  « nnAirnllit.  75C^ 
rimcuiflcular  aCllvMit'ii,  7.43-7.43,  farully,  7»- 
7M,  oradiuilop  ft^iulfrnientA.  T40-7TO;  pb>«k%l 
idaiit,  740,  |>rrtMnilof>  746-740 

Wnldrn  Srniin4ry  Sn  I*liilandrr  huilUc^'olWfo. 
Wa>land  Sckiilliary  Sre  4 tnrmia  Cnion  Tnlver^ 
ally. 

Wballh,  foirti  aminiuUiri!.  of  nefOif*.  1 
Wmt  VinrirU.  624-^dv,  4V»i  Vtnrinia  CotUflaia 
luatlMItc,  raN-rdO. 

W«  Virrlnflt  t>lloolaia  Inultutc,  W Va*  aCTO- 
IW.  iferwifmir  * "tifrram,  630;  admlnbomlkMi« 
ffJiWZk.  %onrlii4loiif,  daicrm  gmmnd, 

ra4,  #^lui-.«nnm4l  anulpmeot,  f«i7-63A  anmll 
ment,  '^3^*34,  enCnuun  r^iulromoota.  630.  (Tid 
^lon  rettulrMT^rnl^,  rJOW,  plo^kal  plant 
<&K*r,30,  preparalory  rchool,  621^.  lajrblnt  tiall, 
*634^37. 

W«Pt  Virginia  rc»lc««l  Instliuia.  Sar  Wa^^VIr 
alnia  rotleotiia  InfiluitCA  i 
Wlililier  Training  Schouf.  .Snr  llamptco  Ncrmal 
and  Acrlculiural  ItiftiiuU. 

Wllbnrf^  Uoi^^lty,  Oblo,  60l>634;  acadioife 
proKtnm,  607-UK.  admlnl5iratk>n,  6(S*W;  pdinla- 
tSon  mquirKnnota.  COH;  coochisloiiB,  6JHn4; 

^ nducailoiial  tarlliilaa,  621-623;  enroUmanl,  611* 
615;  aufartmicular  artlriUaa.  623-69;  kctillf, 
615-616;  cnulualloQ  raqulramanu,  606-6117  nor- 
ina]  and  Induitfial  dtpartmani,  616-630,  ptiyikal 
plant,  0O5-CO7;  praparatorj  Kiiool  607. 
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